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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is;  responsible  for  the  work  in 
its  territory.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an 
activity  of  the  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North 
Carolina . 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

1.  Inventory.  Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and 
condition  of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth.  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  tot^il  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

U'     Requirements.  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable  future 
requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  consumers. 

5.  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find- 
ings to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 

This  progress  report  presents  information  on  one  part  of  the  in- 
ventory phase  of  the  Forest  Survey,  and  deals  specifically  with  the  forest 
area  and  timber  volume  by  county  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 
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APPROXIMATE  FOREST  AEEA  AND  TIMBER  VOLUME  BY  COUNTY 

IN  THE 
CAROLINAS  AND  VIRGINIA 


This  report ,  giving  the  appi-oximate  forest  area  and  timber  volume 
in  each  county  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia ,  is  based  upon  field  surveys 
made  as  a  part  of  the  inventory  phase  of  the  Forest  Survey  at  the  Appa- 
lachian Forest  Experiment  Station.  In  the  East  the  nation-wide  Forest 
Survey  did  not  plan  to  release  information  for  areas  smaller  than  survey 
units  (four  to  ten  million  acres) 5  but  the  demand  for  forest  statistics 
by  counties  has  shown  a  marked  increase  as  planning  for  post-war  develop- 
ment becomes  more  intense  with  the  gradual  approach  of  victory.   To  meet 
this  demand  the  original  Forest  Survey  statistics  for  survey  units  with- 
in states  have  been  recomputed  to  provide  estimates  of  forest  area  and 
timber  volumes  by  counties,  and  are  presented  in  this  report  as  a  series 
of  three  statistical  tables  for  each  state.   The  figures  are  as  of  the 
date  of  the  original  survey,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct 
them  for  recent  changes  in  forest  area  or  annual  timber  growth  and  drain. 
In  South  Carolina  the  data  are  for  1936,  in  North  Carolina  for  1938 >  and 
in  Virginia  for  19^0. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  COUNTY  DATA 

The  sampling  procedure  used  on  the  inventory  phase  of  the  Forest 
Survey  (^-acre  plots  at  10-chain  intervals  on  lines  10  miles  apart)  was 
designed  to  give  reliable  estimates  of  forest  area  and  timber  volumes 
for  survey  units  totaling  several  million  acres  in  size.   This  extensive 
sample  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  accurate  determinations  of 
forest  area  and  volume  for  individual  counties,  as  some  values  will  be 
too  high  and  others  too  low.   Therefore,  the  data  given  in  the  following 
tables  should  not  be  considered  correct  for  individual  counties,  although 
tests  have  shown  that  the  forest  area  estimates  are  within  10  percent  of 
areas  planimetered  from  aerial  photographs  in  a  high  proportion  of  the 
counties  checked. 

The  intended  use  of  these  tables  is  to  provide  a  flexible  method 
of  obtaining  approximate  forest  acreages  and  timber  volumes  in  areas  that 
differ,  in  size  and  location,  from  the  established  Forest  Survey  units. 
Such  areas  might  include  the  wood  procurement  territories  of  pulp  com- 
panies, the  zone  of  influence  of  towns  and  cities,  the  freight  territory 
along  railroads,  and  land  tributary  to  proposed  new  forest  industries. 
For  reliable  estimates  the  combined  acreage  of  the  coimties  in  the  se- 
lected area  should  be  not  less  than  two  million  acres. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES 

Tables  of  Area 

South  Carolina;  County  areas  are  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1935 »  According  to  area  revisions  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  19U2.   the  State  contains  19,580,160  acres,  an  increase  of  63  j360 
above  the  1935  acreage. 

The  area  of  the  coastal  islands  of  Beaufort  Co'onty  is  included  in 
table  1»   These  islands ,  which  contain  about  913200  acres  with  27jA00 
forested,  were  not  included  in  previously  puolished  Forest  Survey  reports. 

North  Carolina?  County  areas  are  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1935 »  According  to  area  revisions  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  19A2  the  State  contains  31?4-50,800  acres,  an  increase  of  257,200 
above  the  1935  acreage o 

The  public- reserved  land  listed  is  only  the  forested  portion  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park., 

Virginia :;   County  areas  are  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
19A0. 

The  public- reserved  land  consists  of  national  parks,  state  parks, 
national  monuments ,  and  similar  public  areas  on  which  commercial  timber 
cutting  is  prohibited. 

All  States;  Noncommercial  forest  land  lacks  the  qualities  essen- 
tial for  the  growth  of  merchantable  saw  timber  or  pulpwoodo 

Commercial  forest  land  Includes  both  private  and  public  lands,  ex- 
cluding public-reserved  lands.. 

Tables  of  Volume 

All  States;   Board-foot  volumes  include  the  net  volume  of  all 
merchantable  softwoods  and  cypress  9.O  inches  d.b^h.  and  larger,  and  all 
merchantable  hardwoods  13.0  inches  doboh.  and  larger. 

Volumes  in  cords  include  the  net  volimie  in  all  sound  trees  5.0 
inches  dob„h.  and  larger,  including  the  saw-timber  volume  shown  in  board 
feet. 

Cypress  is  included  with  hardwoods. 

Chestnut  is  not  included  with  the  volume  estimates. 

The  volijme  per  average  acre  is  the  average  stand  on  the  total 
acreage  of  commercial  forest  land  in  the  county. 


Table  1.  -  Fc 

rest  and  nonf 

orest  area  b 

y  county  in  S 

►outh  Carolina 

,  1936. 

T  +  ii/ 

Forest  area 

County 

Total-^ 
land  area 

Nonf 0 rest  ■ 
area 

Non- 
commercial 

Comraercdal 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Abbeville 

326,400 

172,600 

- 

.153  ,800 

153  ,800 

Aiken 

704,000 

277  ,300 

- 

426,700 

426,700 

Allendale 

278,400 

113  ,300 

- 

165.100 

165  ,100 

Anderson 

485,100 

341,100 

2,400 

141,600 

144,000 

Bamberg 

242,600 

134,200 

- 

108  ,400 

108  ,....00 

Bai'iiwell 

334,100 

195  ,100 

- 

139  ,000 

139  ,000 

Beaufort 

449  ,300 

302,100 

- 

147  ,200 

147.200 

Berkeley 

769  .900 

140,100 

- 

629,800 

629  ,800 

Calhoun 

250,200 

123 ,100 

- 

127  ,100 

127  ,100 

Charleston 

590  ,700 

335,800 

3,200 

251,700 

254,900 

Cherokee 

240 ,000 

167,000 

- 

73  ,000 

73  ,000 

Chester 

378,900 

215,300 

- 

163 ,600 

163  ,600 

Chesterfield 

535,700 

236,700 

- 

299,000 

299  ,000 

Clarendon 

409  ,600 

171,500 

- 

238,100 

238  ,100 

Colleton 

718,100 

212,600 

- 

505,500 

.05,500 

Darlington 

387,200 

209  ,400 

- 

177,800 

177  ,800 

CD 

Dillon 

301,400 

134,600 

- 

166  ,800 

166  ,800 

Dorchester 

392,300 

87  ,700 

- 

304,600 

304,600 

Edgefield 

331,500 

139  ,200 

- 

192  ,300 

192,300 

Fairfield 

451 ,800 

157,500 

- 

294,300 

294,300 

Florence 

476 ,200 

238,700 

- 

237,500 

237,500 

Georgetown 

529,900 

133,400 

~ 

396,500 

396,500 

Greenville 

487 ,000 

248,700 

2,400 

235,900 

238 ,300 

Greenwood 

302,700 

159,100 

- 

143  ,600 

143  ,600 

Hampton 

328,300 

121,800 

- 

206,500 

206,500 

Sr 

Horry 

741 ,100 

182,700 

4,800 

553,600 

558,400 

Jasper 

381,400 

125,400 

- 

256,000 

256 ,000 

Kershaw 

429,400 

234,100 

- 

195,300 

195  ,300 

Lancaster 

329  j600 

139.200 

- 

190 ,400 

190,400 

Laurens 

441.600 

239  ,700 

- 

201 ,900 

201,900 

Lee 

261,800 

160,600 

- 

101,200 

101 ,200 

Lexington 

475,500 

191,100 

- 

284,400 

284,400 

Marion 

338,600 

110,000 

- 

228,600 

228,600 

Marlboro 

332,200 

177  ,900 

- 

154,300 

154,300 

McCormick 

246,400 

97,500 

- 

148  ,900 

148 ,900 

Newberry 

398,700 

199  ,400 

- 

199,300 

199  ,300 

Oconee 

416,000 

150,500 

4,700 

260  ,800 

265,500 

Orangeburg 

723 ,900 

374,000 

- 

349  ,900 

349  ,900 

Pickens 

338,600 

142,600 

800 

195,200 

196,000 

Richland 

489 ,600 

188  ,600 

800 

300,200 

301,000 

Saluda 

278,400 

129,400 

- 

149 ,000 

149  ,000 

Spartanburg 

489,600 

342,800 

3,200 

143  ,600 

146 ,800 

Sumter 

408 ,300 

211 ,800 

- 

1965500 

196,500 

Union 

314,900 

157.600 

1,600 

155  ,700 

157,300 

Williamsburg 

564,500 

192,100 

800 

371,600 

372,400 

York 

415,400 

270  ,300 

800 

144,300 

145 ,100 

All  counties 

19,516,800 

8,785,200 

25,500 

10,706,100 

10,731,600 

l/According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1935- 
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Table  2< 


1/ 
-  Net  board-foot  volume—'  by  county  in  South  Carolina » 

(International  l/4~-1Jicb  rule) 


1936  < 


County 

Total  volume 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Million 
bdo  ftc 

Mill5on 
bd  0  ft  0 

Million 
bdo  fto 

Bdo  ft. 

Bd.   ft. 

Bd,.  ft. 

Abbe/ille 

114«9 

100.2 

215.1 

747 

652 

1,399 

Aiken 

515  0  9 

150.8 

666.7 

1,209 

353 

1:562 

Allendale 

197.1 

143.1 

3.40.2 

1A94" 

867 

2,061 

Andei^son 

126.7 

91.6 

218.3 

895 

647 

1,5^2 

Bar-iberg 

103  08 

l.?1.0 

234.8 

958 

1,208 

2^66 

Bamwellp  / 
Beaufort"^ 

209 » 9 

I380O 

347.9 

1,510 

993 

2,503 

393  08 

139.1 

532.9 

3,287 

1,161 

4,448 

Berkeley 

l,U9*-4 

757.9 

2,207.3 

2,301 

1,204 

3,505 

Calhoun 

23I0O 

181 0  4 

412.4 

1,818 

1,427 

3,245 

Charleston 

722.  A 

393.4 

1,115.8 

2,870 

1,563 

4,433 

Cherokee 

76,8 

32.1 

108. 9 

1,052 

440 

1,492 

Chester 

156.8 

73  a 

229.9 

958 

447 

1,405 

Chesterfield 

324»8 

1780  4 

503.2 

1,086 

597 

1,683 

Clarendon 

371c  6 

319.6 

691 0  2 

1,561 

1,342 

2,903 

Colleton 

13349  =  5 

780.4 

2,129.9 

2,669 

1,544 

4,213 

Darlington 

''/"3o7 

198.9 

577.6 

2,130 

1 ,119 

3,249 

Dillon 

220  0  5 

361.4 

581 0  9 

1,322 

2,167 

3,489 

Dorchester 

986.9 

783  0  2 

l,770ol 

3,240 

2p571 

5^811 

Edgefield 

293  ol 

54ol 

347.2 

1,524 

282 

I.806 

Fairfield 

43908 

64o4 

504.2 

1.494 

219 

1,713 

Florence 

4460  5 

318  06 

765  ol 

1,880 

1,341 

3,221 

Georgetown 

lA29o7 

451o4 

l,.581ol 

2,849 

1,139 

3,988 

Greenville 

270.0 

170  0  7 

440.7 

1,144 

724 

1,868 

Greenwood 

208  08 

108  8 

317.6 

1^454 

758 

2,212 

Hampton 

279^8 

2.')2.2 

532  oO 

1,355 

1,221 

2,576 

Horry 

Is090o6 

538.8 

lj629.4 

1.970 

973 

2,943 

Jasper 

■     277 06 

427.6 

705.2 

1,085 

1,670 

2,755 

Kershaw 

328  oO 

78.4 

4060  4 

1,680 

401 

2,081 

Iiancaster 

255. .4 

77o4 

332.8 

1,341 

407 

1^748 

Laurena 

249^3 

204  0  7 

454.0 

1,235 

1,0U 

2,249 

Lee 

167  0  7 

132o7 

300.4 

1.657 

1,311 

2,968 

Lexington 

49I0O 

7I08 

562.8 

1,726 

253 

1,979 

Marion 

210  ol 

359.9 

570  oO 

919 

1,574 

2,493 

Marlboro 

207^5 

345.1 

552,6 

1,345 

2,236 

3  ,581 

McCormick 

204  0  7 

52.5 

257.2 

1,375 

352 

1,727 

Newberry 

316  ol 

73.8 

389  0  9 

1,586 

370 

1,956 

-Oconee 

423  oO 

164.6 

587.6 

1,622 

631 

2,253 

Orangeburg 

727.0 

447.6 

1,174.6 

2,078 

1,279 

3,357 

Pickens 

261 0  4 

204.1 

465.5 

1,339 

1,046 

2,385 

Richland 

481  »6 

380.8 

862.4 

1,604 

1,269 

2,873 

Saluda 

234^9 

42.0 

276,9 

1,576 

282 

1,858 

Spartanburg 

263  0  9 

76.5 

340o4 

1,838 

532 

2  .370 

Sumter 

259  <.  6 

558.8 

818,4 

1,321 

2,844 

4,165 

Union 

199  0  4 

59.6 

259.0 

1,280 

383 

1,663 

Williamsburg 

735  o4 

924.2 

1,659.6 

1,979 

2,487 

4,466 

York 

14I08 

77.3 

219.1 

982 

536 

1,518 

AU  counties 

i8,524o2 

ll,672o0 

30,196,2 

1.735 

1,093 

2,828 

l/?olume  on  commercial  forest  land. 

2/The  tijaber  on  the  coastal  islands  of  Beaufort  County  is  not  included. 
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Table  3*  -  Net  volume--  in  cords  by  county  in  South  Carolina,  1936. 
(All  sound  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.ho,  including  saw  timber) 


County- 

To 

tal  Voiune 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Abbe  ville 

694 

559 

1,253 

4.5 

3.6 

8.1 

Aiken 

1,952 

954 

2,906 

4.6 

2.2 

6.8 

Allerdale 

65A 

849 

1,503 

3.9 

5.2 

9.1 

Anderson 

627 

458 

1,085 

4.4 

3.3 

7.7 

Raiaberg 

376 

846 

1,222 

3.5 

7.8 

11.3 

Barnwell^ / 
Beaafort— 

641 

818 

1,459 

4.6 

5.9 

10.5 

1,271 

684 

1,955 

10.6  - 

5.7 

16.3 

Berkeley 

4,419 

3,494 

7,913 

7.0 

5.6 

12.6 

Calhoun 

785 

976 

1,761 

6.2 

7.7 

13.9 

Charleston 

2,043 

1,994 

4,037 

8.1 

7.9 

16.0 

Cherokee 

384 

243 

627 

5.3 

3.3 

8.6 

Chester 

864 

401 

1,265 

5.3 

2.4 

7.7 

Chesterfield 

1.349 

917 

2,266 

4.5 

3.1 

7.6 

Clarendon 

1,235 

1,456 

2,691 

5.2 

6.1 

11.3 

Colleton 

4,455 

4,137 

8,592 

8.S 

8.2 

17.0 

Darlington 

1,237 

972 

2,209 

6.9 

5.5 

12.4 

Dillon 

679 

1,585 

2,264 

4.1 

9.5 

13.6 

Dorchester 

3,077 

3,505 

6,582 

10.1 

11.5 

21.6 

Edgefield 

1,372 

389 

1,761 

7.2 

2.0 

9.2 

Fairfield 

2,197 

518 

2,715 

7.5 

1.7 

9.2 

Florence 

1,412 

1,384 

2,796 

6.0 

5.8 

11.8 

Georgetown 

3,612 

2,295 

5  ,907 

9.1 

5.8 

14.9 

Greenville 

1 J  264 

997 

2,261 

5.4 

4.2 

9.6 

Greenwood 

940 

568 

1 ,  508 

6.5 

4.0 

10.5 

Hampton 

1,008 

1,275 

2,283 

4»9 

6.2 

11.1 

Horry 

3  ,625 

3  ,025 

6,650 

6o5 

5.5 

12.0 

Jasper 

1,093 

1,884 

2,977 

4.3 

7.3 

11.6 

Kershaw 

1,209 

568 

lp777 

6,2 

2,9 

9.1 

Lancaster 

1,140 

561 

1,701 

6.0 

2.9 

8.9 

Laurens 

1A20 

949 

2,069 

5.5 

4.7 

10.2 

Lee 

524 

621 

1,145 

5.2 

6.1 

11.3 

Lexington 

1,999 

620 

2,619 

7.0 

2.2 

9.2 

Marion 

738 

1,532 

2,270 

3.2 

6.7 

9.9 

Marlboro 

736 

1,371 

2,107 

4.8 

8.9 

13.7 

McCormick 

989 

369 

1 ,358 

606 

2.5 

9.1 

Newberry 

1,466 

414 

1,880 

7.3 

2ol 

9.4 

Oconee 

1,499 

1,044 

2,543 

5.8 

4.0 

9.8 

Orangeburg 

2,184 

2,390 

4,574 

6.2 

6.9 

13.1 

Pic'vens 

1,005 

1,042 

2,047 

5.2 

5.3 

10.5 

Richland 

1.903 

1,537 

3,440 

6.4 

5.1 

11.5 

Saluda 

1,098 

350 

1..448 

7.4 

2.3 

9.7 

Sparta  ivLirg 

1,154 

467 

1,621 

8.0 

3.3 

11.3 

Sumter 

793 

2,146 

2,939 

4.1 

10.9 

15.0 

Union 

988 

386 

1,374 

6.3 

2.5 

8.8 

Williamsburg 

2,202 

3  ,347 

5,549 

5.9 

9.0- 

14.9 

York 

714 

510 

1,224 

5.0 

3.5 

8.5 

All  counties 

66,726 

57,407 

124,133 

6.2 

5.4 

11.6 

l/Volume  on  commercial  forest  land. 

2/The  timber  on  the  coastal  islands  of  Beaufort  County  is  not  included. 
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Table  i^.  -  Forest  and  nonforest  area  by  county  in  North  Carolina,  1938, 


Total 

Nonforest 

Fo 

rest  area 

County 

Public 

Noncom- 

^ -'  -•*■*  -'fj 

land  area 

area 

reserved 

mercial 

Commercial 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

AJB.ma.nce 

31"^  ,900 

173,700 

- 

2,500 

138,700 

141,200 

Alexander 

185 ,000 

95,200 

- 

- 

89  ,800 

89 ,800 

Alleghany 

U9  ,800 

97,100 

- 

- 

52 ,700 

52,700 

Ansor 

355,800 

163  ,800 

- 

- 

192,000 

192 ,000 

Ashe 

273  ,300 

177 ,600 

- 

- 

95,700 

95,700 

Avery 

152,300 

52,900 

- 

- 

99,400 

99,400 

Beaufort 

537,600 

167,300 

- 

- 

370 ,300 

370,300 

Bertie 

U9,900 

147 ,000 

- 

- 

302,900 

302,900 

Bladen 

624,600 

107  ,800 

- 

2,400 

514,400 

516,800 

Brunswick 

505  ,600 

78 ,400 

- 

3,300 

423  ,900 

427,200 

Buncombe 

/;36,500 

147 ,800 

- 

1,600 

287,100 

288 ,700 

Burke 

3U  ,,800 

88,200 

- 

800 

252,800 

253,600 

Cabarrus 

249 1600 

156,200 

- 

- 

93 ,400 

93 ,400 

Caldwell 

301, AOO 

82,400 

- 

- 

219  ,000 

219 ,000 

Camden 

140  s800 

55,700 

- 

- 

85,100 

85,^00 

Carteret 

366,700 

93  ,700 

- 

- 

273  ,000 

273  ,000 

Caswell 

257  ,300 

148 ,300 

'    - 

- 

109 ,000 

109 ,000 

Catawba 

261 ,100 

154,100 

- 

- 

107  3OOO 

107 ,000 

Chatham 

U5  ,A00 

170 ,800 

- 

- 

274,600 

274,600 

Cherokee 

290  ,600 

56  ,600 

- 

800 

233  ,200 

234,000 

Chowan 

105,600 

62,300 

- 

- 

43  .300 

43  ,300 

Clay 

UO  ,800 

28 ,700 

- 

- 

112 ,100 

112 ,100 

Cleveland 

317 ,400 

211,600    . 

- 

- 

105  ,800 

105,800 

Columbus 

597 ,200 

128 ,400 

- 

- 

468 ,800 

468 ,800 

Craven 

422,400 

94,300 

- 

- 

328,100 

328,100 

Cumberland 

428,800 

144,400 

- 

4,100 

280  ,300 

284,400 

Currituck 

186 ,900 

102  ,100 

- 

- 

84,800 

84,800 

Dare 

241 ,300 

75 ,000 

- 

- 

166,300 

166  .,300 

Davidson 

364,200 

195,800 

- 

- 

168 ,400 

168,400 

Davie 

165  ,100 

112 ,700 

- 

- 

52,400 

52,400 

Duplin 

505  ,600 

171,400 

- 

800 

333,400 

334>200 

Durham 

199,700 

75,600 

- 

- 

124 ,100 

124,100 

Ec.gecombe 

325,^00 

189,600 

- 

- 

136  ,200 

136,200 

Forsyth 

248 ,300 

158  ,900 

- 

- 

89,400 

89,400 

Franklin 

299,500 

159.500 

- 

- 

140 ,000 

140 ,000 

Gaston 

232,300 

159.300 

- 

- 

73  ,000 

73  ,000 

dates 

229 ,800 

60  ,700 

- 

- 

169 ,100 

169,100 

Graham 

190,700 

30  ,100 

- 

800 

159,800 

160,600 

Granville 

321 ,900 

134,500 

- 

- 

187,400 

187,400 

Greene 

161 s300 

92,600 

- 

- 

68,700 

68,700 

Guilford 

442,200 

250  ,900 

- 

- 

191,300 

191,300 

Halifax 

432  ,600 

234,700 

- 

- 

197,900 

197,900 

Karnett 

376 ,300 

144 ,100 

- 

„ 

232,200 

232,200 

Ha.ywood 

349,400 

139  ,900 

59,100 

800 

149,600 

209,500 

Henderson 

229 ,100 

92,800 

- 

800 

135,500 

136,300 

Hertford 

218  ,200 

795200 

- 

- 

139,000 

139 ,000 

Hoke 

266,900 

88  ,000 

- 

- 

178,900 

178,900 

Hyde 

394^900 

99^900 

- 

- 

295,000 

295 .000 

Iredell 

376 ,300 

241 ,400 

- 

- 

134,900 

134,900 

Jackson 

316,200 

65,400 

1 

7,300 

243  ,500 

250 ,800 
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Table  4.   -  North  Carolina   ( 

cont . ) 

Total 
land  area 

Nonforest 
area 

Forest  area 

County 

Public 
reserved 

Noncom- 
mercial 

C  ommRvriiBl 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Arres 

Acres 

Johnston 

516,500 

280  ,000 

~ 

- 

236,500 

236,500 

Jones 

266  ,,900 

66  p400 

- 

- 

200,500 

200,500 

Lee 

167  .000 

62,700 

-- 

- 

104,300 

104,300 

Lenoir 

249.600 

120,900 

- 

-- 

128,700 

128,700 

Lincoln 

191.400 

127,600 

- 

... 

63  ,800 

63  ,800 

Macon 

328 ,300 

62  ,800 

- 

17,200 

248 ,300 

265  ,500 

Madison 

279  ^000 

139,900 

- 

- 

139 ,100 

13  S'  ,100 

Martin 

280  ,300 

106  ,200 

- 

- 

174.100 

174.100 

McDowell 

256,000 

50,400 

- 

3,300 

202 ,300 

205 ,600 

Mecklenburg 

382,100 

216 ,400 

- 

- 

165  ,700 

165 ,700 

Mitchell 

136,300 

57,600 

- 

1,600 

77,100 

78,700 

Montgomery 

318,700 

93  .000 

- 

- 

225  ,700 

225 ,700 

Moore 

409  3OOO 

103  ,600 

- 

•- 

305,400 

305,400 

Nash 

375,000 

217  ,800 

- 

.„ 

157,200 

157,200 

New  Hanover 

138,200 

36  ,700 

- 

" 

101,500 

101,500 

Northampton 

322,600 

160  ,000 

- 

- 

162  ",600 

162,600 

Onslow 

475,500 

1083900 

_ 

3,200 

363,400 

366,600 

Orange 

249,600 

100  ,200 

- 

- 

149,400 

149,400 

Pamlico 

224  .000 

74,100 

- 

- 

149,900 

149  ,900 

Pasquotank 

142,700 

77,900 

~ 

- 

64,800 

64,800 

Pender 

521 ,600 

120  ,600 

- 

'-" 

401 ,000 

401 ,000 

Perquimans 

161 ,300 

68,200 

-■ 

- 

93 ,100 

93  ,100 

Person 

250  ,200 

110 ,100 

- 

- 

140  ,100 

140  ,100 

Pitt 

401 ,300 

215  ,700 

- 

- 

185,600 

185 ,600 

Polk 

160.600 

68,700 

- 

- 

91,900 

91,900 

Randolph 

513  .900 

222,200 

_. 

'- 

291,700 

291,700 

Richmond 

333  .400 

105,700 

- 

-■ 

227,700 

227,700 

Robeson 

633  ,600 

290 ,000 

- 

•" 

343  .600 

343,600 

Rockingham 

370,600 

202  ,200 

- 

-- 

168  ,400 

168,400 

Rowan 

313  ,000 

231,000 

- 

■- 

82 ,000 

82 ,000 

Rutherford 

348,200 

173  .400 

■" 

1,600 

173,200 

174  ,800 

Sampson 

567.000 

228,300 

•" 

-■ 

338,700 

338 ,700 

Scotland 

223  ,400 

99,100 

- 

~ 

124,300 

124,300 

Stanly- 

2.66  ,200 

140,500 

- 

- 

125,700 

125  ,700 

Stokes 

307  ,200 

155,900 

- 

- 

151,300 

151,300 

Surry 

332,800 

159.. 500 

.,. 

~ 

173  ,300 

173  ,300 

Swain 

3  53  .0900 

48 ,300 

168 ,100 

1,600 

135.900 

305,600 

Transylvania 

242,600 

35,600 

- 

5,700 

201 ,300 

207 ,000 

Tyrrell 

249  ,600 

28 ,000 

- 

- 

221,600 

221,600 

Union 

361,600 

250  aoo 

- 

- 

111,500 

111,500 

Vane  e 

178.600 

107  ,500 

- 

~ 

71 ,100 

71,100 

Wake 

527  ,400 

239 ,000 

- 

- 

288,400 

288,400 

Warren 

272  ,000 

123,500 

- 

~ 

148,500 

148,500 

Washington 

209  ..300 

56  ,800 

- 

- 

152,500 

152,500 

, Watauga 

193  ..900 

98,900 

- 

4,200 

90  ,800 

95  ,000 

Wayne 

365,500 

197 ,400 

„ 

- 

168,100 

168,100 

Wilkes 

470,400 

160  ,800 

_ 

6,500 

303  ,100 

309,600 

Wilson 

238,700 

145,600 

- 

93  .100 

93 ,100 

Yadkin 

199 .700 

124,500 

- 

„.. 

75  ,200 

75 ,200 

Yancey 

190  ,,700 

85,200 

- 

~ 

105,500 

105,500 

All  counties 

31,193 3600 

12,793,800 

227,200 

70,900 

18,101,700 

18,399,800 

Table  5«  -  Net  board-foot  volume-^ by  county   in  North  Carclina,  1938. 

(International  1/ A.- inch  rule) 


County 

To 

tal  volume 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

["T^tai" 

Hillion 

Million 

Million 

Bd.   ft. 

Bd,  ft. 

Bd,   ft. 

bd=  fto 

bdo  ft. 

bd.   ft. 

Alamance 

169.7 

128.3 

298.0 

1,224 

925 

2,149 

Alexander 

108  0  9 

31.9 

140  08 

1,213 

355 

1,568 

Alleghany 

7o8 

25.9 

33«7 

148 

491 

639 

Ansoi:> 

281 06 

79.4 

361,0 

1,466 

414 

1,880 

Ashe 

7o9 

84.3 

92.2 

82 

881 

963 

Avery 

A3. 5 

42o2 

85^7 

438 

424 

862 

Beaufort 

706,0 

278.4 

984.4 

1,906 

752 

2,658 

Bertie 

1,100 08 

602.1 

1,702.9 

3,634 

1,988 

5,622 

Bladen 

651.3 

482.9 

1,134.2 

1,266 

939 

2,205 

Brunswick 

A95.0 

158.1 

653.1 

1,168 

373 

1,541 

Buncombe 

324.0 

396.0 

720.0 

1,129 

1,379 

2,508 

Burke 

365.6 

142.5 

508.1 

1,446 

564 

2,010 

Cabarrus 

145. 2 

58.4 

203.6 

1,555 

625 

2,180 

Caldwell 

253  c  9 

146.5 

400.4 

1,159 

669 

1,828 

Camden 

340.5 

105.5 

446.0 

4,001 

1,240 

5,241 

Carteret 

439  «8 

77.4 

517.2 

1,611 

284 

1,895 

Caswell 

170.9 

68.6 

239.5 

1,568 

629 

2,197 

Catawba 

228  =  7 

73.4 

302.1 

2,137 

686 

2,823 

Chatham 

355.7 

200.6 

556.3 

1,295 

731 

2,026 

Cherokee 

117^6 

145.3 

262.9 

504 

623 

1,127 

Chowan 

140  08 

50.2 

191^0 

3,252 

1A59 

4,411 

Clay 

51o4 

101.6 

153.0 

459 

906 

1,365 

Cleveland 

219.3 

60.3 

279.6   , 

2,073 

570 

2,643 

Columbus 

763^2 

435.9 

1;199.1 

1,628 

930 

2,558 

Craven 

428,-5 

251.8 

680. 3 

1,306 

767 

2,073 

Cumberland 

357-9 

153.5 

511.4 

1,277 

547 

1,824 

Currituck 

200  oO 

99c5 

299^5 

2,359 

1,173 

3,532 

Dare 

176.8 

38.7 

215.5 

1,063 

233 

1,296 

Davidson 

25I0I 

109.3 

360.4 

1,491 

649 

2,140 

Davie 

51  =  8 

65.0 

116.8 

989 

1^240 

2,229 

Duplin 

502.1 

302,6 

804. 7 

1,506 

908 

2,414 

Durham 

2Sjo5 

125.3 

418.8 

2,365 

1,010 

3,375 

jiidgecombe 

3710 

232.7 

604.0 

2,726 

1.709 

4,435 

Fors;^'-bh 

145.3 

72.2 

217.5 

1,625 

808 

2,433 

Franklin 

286  „  3 

113.1 

399.4 

2,045 

808 

2,853 

Gaston 

101.6 

56.9 

158.5 

1,392 

779 

2,171 

Gates 

774.8 

340.2 

1,115.0 

4,582 

2,012 

6,594 

Graham 

8806 

137-8 

226,4 

555 

862 

1,4L7 

Granville 

334o8 

129  0  7 

464.5 

1,787 

692 

2,479 

Greene 

212,6 

132.5 

345.1 

3,094 

1,929 

5,023 

Guilford 

272.1 

197.7 

469.8 

1,422 

1.034 

2,456 

Halifax 

444  08 

290.5 

735.3 

2,248 

1.468 

3,716 

Harnett 

347.2 

112,4 

459.6 

1,495 

484 

1,979 

Haywood 

54.9 

146.5 

201.4 

367 

979 

1,346 

Henderson 

36.2 

106.5 

142.7 

267 

786 

1,053 

Hertford 

524.9 

301.8 

826.7 

3,776 

2,171 

5,947 

Hoke 

216.0 

55.2 

271.2 

1,207 

309 

1,516 

Hyde 

318.6 

85.7 

404.3 

1,080 

291 

1,371 

Iredell 

187.8 

87.8 

275.6 

1,392 

651 

2,043 

Jackson 

92,1 

301.5 

393.6 

378 

1,238 

1,616 

Johnston 

520.8 

342.5 

863.3 

2,202 

1,448 

3,650 
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Table  5-   -  North  Carolina 

(cont« ) 

County 

Total  volume 

Volume 

Der  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwocds 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Bdo  fto 

Bdo   ft. 

Bd.   fto 

bdo   fto 

bdo    fto 

bdo    fto 

Jones 

327.2 

119  0  4 

446.6 

1.632 

595 

2,227 

Lee 

205  =  2 

32ol 

237.3 

1.967 

308 

2,275 

Lenoir 

26,5  «3 

126.6 

391 0  9 

2,061 

984 

3,045 

Lincoln 

Ulol 

43  o9 

185=0 

2,212 

688 

2,900 

Macon 

U»4 

290  0  9 

335^3 

179 

1,171 

1 .3  50 

Madison 

65,4 

179  «o 

244  0  4 

470 

1,287 

1,'757 

Kartin 

A25o6 

623. Q 

1,048.6 

2,445 

3,578 

6,023 

McDowell 

154.2 

122=9 

277.1 

762 

608 

1  >370 

Mecklenburg 

252o2 

145  =  1 

397.3 

1,522 

876 

2,398 

Mitchell 

10o7 

53  =  6 

64=3 

139 

695 

834 

Montgomery 

2660  2 

71  =  4 

337.6 

1  a.8o 

316 

1,496 

Moore 

239o7 

78.1 

317  =  8 

785 

256 

1,041 

Nash 

384  06 

150  =  5 

535  =  1 

2,447 

957 

3,404 

New  Hanover 

123 .0 

7  =  5 

130  =  5 

1,212 

74 

1,286 

Northampton 

565  06 

276.8 

842  =  4 

3,479 

1,702 

5,181 

Onslow 

509  0  3 

258  =  9 

768  =  2 

1.401 

713 

2,114 

Orange 

313.1 

110  =  1 

423  =  2 

2,096 

737 

2,833 

Pamlico 

221  ol 

6I08 

282  0  9 

1.475 

412 

1,887 

Pasquotank 

1.43  ol 

110=0 

253=1 

2,208 

I3698 

3,906 

Pender 

405.3 

190  =  5 

595  =  8 

IsOll 

475 

1,486 

Perquimans 

289  06 

85  =  4 

375=0 

3  an 

917 

4,028 

Person 

224  0  5 

128=3 

352  =  8 

1,602 

916 

2,5.18 

Pitt 

509  =  7 

341  =  6 

851=3 

2,746 

1,841 

4,587 

Polk 

•141o2 

34=0 

175  =  2 

15536 

370 

1,906 

Randolph 

219  0  2 

140  =  1 

359^3 

752 

480 

1,232 

Richmond 

339  =  9 

52.8 

392  =  7 

15493 

232 

1,725 

Robeson 

592  =  2 

318  =  9 

911  =  1 

1,724 

928 

2,652 

Rockingham 

182=6 

126=2 

308  =  8 

1 ,084 

750 

1,834 

Rowan 

139  0  9 

81=1 

221  =  0 

1,706 

989 

2,695 

Rutherford 

267,8 

89  =  0 

356  =  8 

1,546 

514 

2,060 

Sampson 

674=1 

198  =  1 

872  =  2 

1,990 

585 

2,575 

Scotland 

339  =  5 

63=2 

402a7 

2,731 

509 

3,240 

Stanly 

212  =  8 

44  =  9 

257o7 

l.,693 

357 

2,050 

Stokes 

171  =  7 

105o3 

277  =  0 

1,135 

696 

1,831 

Surry 

179.9 

85  =  7 

265  =  6 

1,038 

495 

1,533 

Swain 

22„9 

58.9 

81  =  8 

169 

433 

602 

Transylvania 

39  =  9 

175  =  0 

214=9 

198 

870 

1,068 

Tyrrell 

384  =  6 

166„5 

551  =  1 

1,736 

751 

2,487 

Union 

133  =  8 

48  =  9 

182  0  7 

1,200 

439 

1,639 

Vance 

152=3 

60=3 

212.6 

2,142 

848 

2,990 

Wake 

679  =  9 

227  =  5 

907  =  4 

2,357 

789 

3  ,146 

Warren 

272  =  6 

152  =  3 

424  =  9 

1 ,836 

1,025 

2,861 

Washington 

220=6 

194  =  3 

414.9 

1,447 

1,274 

2,721 

Watauga 

40  =  8 

115.4 

156o2 

449 

1,271 

1,720 

Wayne 

400o3 

152.2 

552  =  5 

2,381 

906 

3,287 

Wilkes 

263=7 

146  =  2 

409  =  9 

870 

482 

1,352 

Wilson 

346.9 

112o5 

459  =  4 

3,726 

1,208 

4,934 

Yadkin 

118  =  6 

57  =  9 

176  =  5 

1,577 

770 

2,347 

lancey 

1  =  9 

104  =  1 

106  „0 

18 

987 

1,005 

All  counties 

27,707  =  2 

15,083=3 

42/790  =  5 

1,531 

833 

2,364 

1 J 

l/Volume  on  commercial  forest  land 
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Table  6,  - 

-  Net  volume- 

-^in  cords 

by  county  in  North  Carolina,  1938. 

(All 

sound  trees 

5.0  inches 

,  d.b.h. 3  including  saw  timber) 

Co only 

Total  volume          j 

Volume 

per  average-acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Alamance 

762 

757 

1,519 

5.5 

5.5 

11,0 

Alexaiider 

»A 

418 

952 

5.9 

4.7 

10.6 

Alleghanj 

39 

187 

226 

0,7 

3.6 

4.3 

Anson 

1,A22 

643 

2,065 

7»4 

3.4 

10,8 

Ashe 

34 

522 

556 

0.3 

5.5 

5,8 

Aver/ 

139 

318 

457 

1.4 

3o2 

4,6 

Beaufort 

2  J  463 

1.638 

4.106 

6o7 

4-4 

llel 

Bertie 

3,646 

2,761 

6,407 

12.0 

9a 

21,1 

Bladen 

2s406 

2,421 

4  .827 

4«7 

4-7 

9«4 

Brunswick 

1.979 

955 

2.934 

1   4o7 

2o2 

6o9 

Buncombe 

1^293 

1.941 

3.234 

4o5 

608 

llo3 

Burke 

1^578 

995 

2.573 

6.3 

3«9 

10o2 

Cabarrus 

697 

291 

988 

7o5 

3«1 

10-6 

Caldwell 

1,186 

1,093 

2.279 

5o4 

5«0 

10.4 

Camden 

1,013 

577 

1,590 

llo9 

608 

18,7 

Carteret 

1,581 

455 

2,036 

5o8 

1-7 

7.5 

Caswell 

852 

448 

1.300 

7.8 

4^ 

11,9 

Catawba 

1  ^002 

384 

1,386 

9-4 

3,6 

13  oO 

Chatham 

1.945 

1.390 

3,335 

7.1 

5»0 

12„1 

Cherokee 

560 

956 

1,516 

2.4 

4ol 

6,5 

Chowan 

U'j2 

325 

777 

10.4 

7.5 

17-9 

Clay 

168 

568 

736 

lo5 

5ol 

6.6 

Cleveland 

989 

440 

1.429 

9.3 

4«2 

13o5 

Columbus 

2,569 

2, ,216 

4.785 

5»5 

4.7 

10,2 

Craven 

1,6^8 

1^268 

2,916 

5o0 

3.9 

8,9 

Cumberland 

1^260 

1,018 

2,278 

4»5 

3.6 

8.1 

Currituck 

713 

526 

1.239 

8.4 

6,2 

14o6 

Dare 

696 

331 

1,027 

4.2 

2,0 

6,2 

Davidson 

1.039 

1,035 

2,074 

6o2 

6a 

12,3 

Da\'le 

230 

305 

535 

4-4 

5o8 

10,2 

Duplin 

1.763 

1.435 

3.198 

5«3 

4o3 

9,6 

Durham 

1.335 

656 

1.991 

10o7 

5o3 

16,0 

Ed,a:ecombe 

l.^..?9 

879 

2,058 

8o7 

6,4 

15.1 

Forsyth 

567 

408 

975 

6.3 

4,6 

10,9 

Franlcl  i  n 

1,204 

659 

1,863 

806 

4o7 

13  o3 

Gaston 

462 

305 

767 

6.3 

4o2 

10,5 

Gates 

2^638 

1.507 

4.145 

15.6 

8,9 

24o5 

Graham 

320 

741 

1,061 

2,0 

4,6 

6,6 

Granville 

1.554 

929 

2,483 

8»3 

4.^9 

13-2 

Greene 

627 

502 

1.129 

9ol 

7o3 

16,4 

Guilford 

1.090 

1.254 

2,344 

5-7 

6,6 

12,3 

Halifa.x 

I3662 

1.290 

2,952 

8.4 

6,5 

14o9 

Harnett 

1,294 

819 

2,113 

5o6 

3o5 

9^ 

Haywood 

189 

711 

900 

lo3 

4=7 

6,0 

Henderson 

175 

733 

908 

1.3 

5»4 

6,7 

Hertford 

1^814 

1.382 

3.196 

13  ol 

9»9 

23.0 

Hoke. 

833 

385 

1,218 

4.7 

2,1 

6,8 

Hyde 

1,229 

448 

1.677 

4a2 

1-5 

5.7 

Iredell 

940 

560 

1.500 

7o0 

4.1 

llol 

Jackson 

301 

1.590 

1.891 

1«3 

6,5 

7^8 

Johnston 

1,781 

1.677 

3,458 

7.5 

7^ 

14.6 
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Table  6.   -  North  Carolina   (cont.) 


County 

Total  voliame 

Volume  per  average  acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Jones 

1,226 

623 

1.849 

6.1 

3.1 

9.2 

Lee 

961 

257 

1,218 

9o2 

2,5 

11,7 

Leno  ir 

869 

593 

1,462 

6,8 

4.6 

11.4 

Lincoln 

581 

333 

914 

9ol 

5-2 

14.3 

Macon 

l6i^ 

1,,489 

1.653 

0,7 

6,0 

6.7 

Madison 

251 

857 

1,108 

1.8 

6.2 

8.C 

Martin 

1M2 

2,477 

3.919 

8o3 

14o2 

22.  > 

McDowell 

710 

937 

1,647 

3^5 

4.6 

8  =  1 

Mecklenburg 

1,U4 

845 

1^989 

6.9 

5ol 

12,0 

Mitchell 

39 

371 

410 

0o5 

4o8 

5.3 

Montgomery 

1,425 

954 

2,379 

6.3 

4o2 

10.5 

Moore 

l.,229 

991 

2,220 

4-0 

3o3 

7.3 

Nash 

ls391 

888 

2,279 

3.8 

5,' 7 

14.5 

New  Hanover 

567 

55 

622 

5o6 

0.5 

6.1 

Northampton 

2,040 

1,276 

3  ,316 

12  0  5 

7.9 

20.4 

Onslow 

2 ,079 

1^380 

3  ,459 

5.7 

3  08 

9-5 

Orange 

1,286 

793 

2,084 

806 

50 

13-9 

Paml ico 

826 

419 

1,245 

5o5 

2,8 

8.3 

Pasquotank 

i.66 

441 

907 

7o2 

608 

14.0 

Pender 

1,550 

1,085 

2,635 

3o9 

2»7 

6.6 

Perquijnans 

944 

483 

1,427 

10  ol 

5.2 

15.3 

Person 

1,093 

756 

1,849 

7o8 

5.4 

13.2 

Pitt 

1/728 

1,283 

3,011 

9^3 

6„9 

16.2 

Polk 

688 

254 

942 

7o5 

2o8 

10.3 

Randolph 

1,316 

I5565 

2,881 

4..  5 

5.4 

9-9 

Richmond 

1.372 

528 

1,900 

6„0 

2,3 

8,3 

Robeson 

1 ,988 

1^922 

3.910 

5o8 

5.6 

11.4 

Rockingham 

847 

830 

1,677 

5.0 

4-9 

9.9 

Rowan 

571 

446 

1,017 

7-0 

5.4 

12.4 

Rutherford 

1,102 

727 

1,829 

6,4 

4.2 

10.6 

Sampson 

2 ,458 

1,258 

3 ,716 

7^3 

3o7 

11.0 

Scotland 

1 ,044 

354 

1.398 

8,4 

2.8 

11«2 

Stanly 

1,011 

536 

1.547 

8,0 

4o3 

12.3 

Stokes 

793 

798 

1.591 

5o2 

5.3 

10.5 

Surry 

945 

805 

1,750 

5o5 

4.6 

10.1 

Swain 

116 

424 

540 

Oo9 

3-1 

4.0 

Transylvania 

145 

1,164 

1.309 

Oo7 

5.>8 

6.5 

Tyrrell 

Is  416 

I3337 

2,753 

6.4 

6,0 

12.4 

Union 

692 

442 

I5I34 

6„2 

4^0 

10.2 

Vance 

578 

368 

946 

&.X 

5o2. 

13-3 

Wake 

2,761 

1,464 

4,225 

9.6 

5-1 

14.7 

Warren 

1,208 

875 

2.083 

80I 

5.9 

14-0 

Washington 

762 

1,200 

1.962 

'^^O 

7-9 

12,9 

Watauga 

132 

545 

677 

lo5 

6.0 

7.5 

Wayne 

1,294 

810 

2,104 

7^7 

4-8 

12.5 

Wilkes 

1,299 

1^332 

2,631 

4o3 

4-4 

8,7 

Wilson 

1,132 

534 

1,666 

12o2 

5-7 

17-9  ■ 

ladkin 

514 

400 

914 

6o9 

5.3 

12,2 

Yancey 

13 

694 

707 

Ool 

6,6 

6.7 

All  counties 

108 ,070 

87  ,250 

195 .320 

6.0 

4o8 

10c8 

l/Volume  on  commercial  forest  land. 
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Table  ?,  - 

^  forest  and 

nonforest  area  by  county  in  Virginia,  1940 « 

Total 
land  area 

Nonforest 
area 

Forest  area 

County 

Public 
reserved 

Noncom- 
mercial 

Commercial 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ac comae 

300  3 800 

213,900 

- 

- 

86,900 

86,900 

Albemarle 

A76 ,800 

196 ,400 

13 ,800 

- 

266,600 

280,400 

Alleghany 

289 .300 

42,300 

2,100 

25 ,800 

219 ,100 

247 ,000 

Amelia 

23^.300 

65,900 

- 

- 

168 ,400 

168,400 

i^mh.e.."st 

298 ,900 

103  ,300 

100 

- 

195,500 

195 ,600 

AppomattDi'  / 
Arlington 

219,500 

69,400 

600 

- 

149,500 

150,100 

~ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Augusta 

6^,0,700 

317,400 

11,300 

25,800 

286,200 

323  ,300 

Bath 

3/^5,600 

95,900 

2 ,100 

29 ,100 

218,500 

249,700 

Bedford 

A95,AOO 

262,600 

- 

- 

232,800 

232 ,800 

Bland 

236 ,200 

74,800 

- 

800 

160,600 

161,400 

Botetourt 

351.  AOO 

113,200 

- 

13  ,700 

224,500 

238,200 

Brunswick 

370,600 

123 ,600 

- 

- 

247 ,000 

247,000 

Buchanan 

325 .100 

74,100 

- 

- 

251 ,000 

251 ,000 

Buckingham 

368,600 

84,900 

- 

- 

283 ,700 

283,700 

Campbell 

347,500 

146,500 

- 

- 

201 ,000 

201 ,000 

Caroline 

348,200 

103  ,200 

- 

~ 

245  ,000 

245 ,000 

Carroll 

317,500 

193,100 

- 

- 

124,400 

124,400 

Charles  City 

117 .800 

30 ,800 

- 

— 

87 ,000 

87 ,000 

Charlotte 

299,500 

115 ,400 

- 

- 

184,100 

184,100 

Chesterfield 

30A  .000 

103  ,500 

7,000 

- 

193,500 

200,500 

Clarke 

111,400 

88 ,300 

- 

= 

23 ,100 

23  ,100 

Craig 

215 ,000 

42,500 

- 

4,000 

168,500 

172,500 

Gulpeper 

249 .000 

140,900 

- 

- 

108,100 

108  aoo 

Cumberland 

184^300 

57,400 

- 

- 

126^900 

126,900 

Dickenson 

2U,  400 

54,100 

- 

- 

160 ,300 

160 ,300 

Dinwiddle 

328  ,300 

94,900 

100 

- 

233,300 

233  ,400 

Elizabeth  City 

3^'  J  500 

17 ,800 

- 

- 

18,700 

18,700 

Essex 

160  ?000 

74,700 

- 

- 

85 ,300 

85  ^300 

Fairfax 

286,700 

107  aoo 

300 

- 

179,300 

179,600 

Fauquier 

422^400 

275,900 

- 

- 

146,500 

146,500 

Floyd 

245  ,100 

165,200 

- 

- 

79,900 

79 .900 

Fluvanna 

180,500 

48,400 

- 

132 ,100 

132,100 

i  ranklin 

4t;9.500 

185 ,000 

- 

- 

274,500 

274,500 

Frederick 

279  .000 

143 ,400 

- 

6,500 

129,100 

135,600 

Giles 

227,800 

107,600 

- 

3,300 

116,900 

120 ,200 

Gloucester 

144 ,000 

57,500 

- 

- 

86,500 

86,500 

Goochland 

185,000 

55 ,200 

- 

- 

129,800 

129,800 

Grayson 

288,600 

191 ,200 

= 

800 

96,600 

97,400 

Greene 

97,900 

51 ,800 

13,900 

- 

32,200 

46 ,100 

Greensvii:^e 

192,600 

58,500 

- 

- 

134,100 

134,100 

Halifax 

517,100 

260  ,600 

- 

- 

256,500 

256,500 

Hano¥er 

298 ,200 

123  ,600 

- 

= 

174,600 

174,600 

Henrico 

167,700 

66,900 

- 

- 

100 ,800 

100 ,800 

Henry 

252  ,200 

98,600 

- 

- 

153  ,600 

153  ,600 

Fighland 

266^200 

91,000 

- 

18,600 

156,600 

175 ,200 

Isie  of  Wight 

205,400 

78,400 

- 

- 

127 ,000 

127 ,000 

James  City 

96  ,700 

33,400 

1,000 

- 

62,300 

63  ,300 

King  and  Queen 

203,500 

55,900 

- 

- 

147,600 

147,600 

King  George 

113,900 

62^200 

- 

- 

51,700 

51 ,700 

King  William 

3/^7 ,900 

73  ,200 

- 

- 

104,700 

104,700 
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Table  7=   -  Virginia  (conto] 

) 

,   Total 
land  area 

Nonforest 

area 

E-orest  area 

County 

Public 

reserved 

Noncom- 
mercial 

1 

Commercial 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Lancaster 

90,900 

33  .800 

- 

- 

57.100 

57.100 

Lee 

277  .800 

153 .200 

- 

800 

123  .800 

124.600 

Loudoun 

330.900 

232,900 

- 

- 

98,000 

98,000 

Louisa 

328,900 

91 .300 

- 

- 

237.600 

237.600 

LiUienburg 

283.500 

83 .100 

- 

- 

200,400 

2C0,400 

1'ia.d-iaon 

209 .300 

98.100 

32,600 

„ 

78,600 

ia,2oo 

Mathews 

55  .700 

25 ,400 

- 

- 

30 ,300 

30,300 

Mecklenburg 

425.600 

196 ,700 

900 

- 

228 ,000 

228,900 

Middlesex 

84.500 

32,300 

- 

„ 

52 ,20c 

52,200 

Montgomery 

2565OOO 

124.400 

- 

- 

131.600 

131.600 

Nansemond 

258,600 

83.900 

- 

-   ■ 

174.700 

174,700 

Nelson 

299.500 

102,900 

- 

- 

196,600 

196,600 

New  Kent 

135.700 

32,400 

- 

- 

103  .300 

103  ,300 

Norfolk 

256,000 

107.800 

- 

- 

148,200 

148,200 

Northampton 

14A.600 

90,700 

~ 

- 

53.900 

53 ,900 

No  rthumb  e  rland 

128 ,000 

51.400 

~ 

-' 

76 ,600 

76,600 

Nottoway 

197  .100  • 

64.900 

- 

- 

132,200 

132 ,200 

Orange 

22'';  ,500 

97.500 

300 

- 

128,700 

129 ,000 

Page 

202,200 

80.200 

39  .200 

4.100 

78,700 

122,000 

Patrick 

300  ,200 

113.900 

4.700 

- 

181,600 

186 ,300 

Pittsylvania 

657,900 

301,600 

- 

- 

356,300 

356,300 

Powhatan 

171.500 

31.800 

- 

- 

139.700 

139.700 

Prince  Edward 

228,500 

75.700 

-., 

- 

152 ,800 

152,800 

Prince  George 

186,200 

65.600 

1,100 

- 

119.500 

120,600 

Prince  William 

222 ,100 

102 ,100 

9.700 

- 

110 ,300 

120  ,000 

Princess  Anne 

170.900 

105.500 

3.200 

„ 

62 ,200 

65,400 

Pulaski 

213  .100 

102 ,800 

- 

- 

110,300 

110 ,300 

Plappahannock 

170.900 

100 ,100 

22,700 

„ 

48,100 

70,800 

Richmond 

122,900 

46.700 

- 

76,200 

76,200 

Roanoke 

193 .900 

74.700 

- 

119 .200 

119.200 

Rockbridge 

388,500 

169.500 

•=■ 

16 ,200 

202,800 

219 ,000 

Rockingham 

557  .400 

268 ,800 

37.500 

13.700 

237.400 

288,600 

Russell 

309  ,100 

201.400 

~ 

~ 

107.700 

107,700 

Scott 

3i^5  .000 

176.900 

- 

800 

167 ,300 

168,100 

Shenandoah 

324.500 

154 .000 

- 

12,900 

157.600 

170.500 

Smyth 

278,400 

148,500 

1.900 

4.200 

123 .800 

129,900 

Southampton 

388,500 

125.200 

- 

„ 

263  ,300 

263  ,300 

Spotsylvania 

265 .600 

61,000 

1,600 

" 

203  .000 

204.600 

Stafford 

173  .AOO 

55.300 

3.200 

^ 

114,900 

118 ,100 

Surry 

179.200 

52,400 

- 

- 

126,800 

126,800 

Sussex 

317.400 

75  .600 

- 

241.800 

241.800 

Tazewell 

334.100 

164,700 

_. 

1,700 

167,700 

169 ,400 

Warren 

140 ,200 

75 .100 

12.900 

80C; 

51.400 

65.10a 

Warwick 

48  sOOO 

26 ,100 

7.400 

- 

14,500 

21,900 

Washington 

373  .100 

245  .300 

- 

- 

127 .800 

127.800 

Westmoreland 

151 .000 

66  ,300 

1,100 

■ 

83,600 

84.700 

Wise 

265 ,000 

60  c300 

- 

- 

204,700 

204,700 

Wythe 

294.400 

155  .800 

- 

800 

137,800 

138,600 

York 

'•       78,700 

26 ,100 

3.600 

- 

49 .000 

52 ,600 

All  counties 

25,535.400 

10.703.100 

235,900 

184.400 

14.412,000 

14,832.300 

1/Ineluded  wir.h  Fairfax  County 
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Table  8. 

-  Net  board 

-foot  volume-^ by  county  in  Virginia,  1940. 

(International  l/^-inch  ; 

rule) 

County 

Total  volume 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Bd,  ft. 

Bd.  ft. 

Bd,  ft. 

bd.  fto 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Accomac 

466.1 

48.3 

514.4 

5,364 

556 

5,920 

Albemarle 

86,0 

278,8 

364.8 

323 

1,045 

1,368 

Alleghany 

42o5 

77o4 

119  0  9 

194 

353 

547 

Amelia 

119  «0 

139o7 

258.7 

707 

829 

1,536 

Amherst 

12.1 

174  «1 

246.2 

369 

890 

1,259 

Apponiattojc^  / 
Arlington  -^ 

.58o4 

92.8 

151.2 

390 

621 

1,011 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Augusta 

70oO 

304.5 

374.5 

245 

1,064 

1,309 

Bath 

48.9 

198.1 

247  0 

224 

906 

1,130 

Bedford 

97^9 

190.0 

287.9 

421 

816 

1,237 

Bland 

106,4 

143.4 

249  08 

662 

893 

1,555 

Botetourt 

65.5 

153 . 5 

219.0 

292 

684 

976 

Brunswick 

373^1 

137-3 

510.4 

1,510 

556 

2,066 

Buchanan 

25.5 

355.4 

380.9 

102 

1,416 

1,518 

Buckingham 

137  o8 

129.8 

267.6 

486 

457 

943 

Campbell 

126o4 

135.0 

261. 4 

629 

671 

1,300 

Caroline 

282, 4 

198.4 

480.8 

1,152 

810 

1,962 

Carroll 

54^6 

73.5 

128,1 

439 

591 

1,030 

Charles  City 

108.5 

83.6 

192.1 

1 .247 

961 

2,208 

Charlotte 

94  »2 

146.5 

240.7 

511 

796 

1,307 

Chesterfield 

393^9 

110.0 

503.9 

2,036 

568 

2,604 

Clarke 

4^5 

22,1 

26.6 

195 

957 

1,152 

Craig 

38,8 

86.2 

125.0 

230 

512 

742 

Culpeper 

33.4 

96.4 

129.8 

309 

892 

1,201 

Cumberland 

64o5 

58.5 

123.0 

508 

461 

969 

Dickenson 

35«4 

231.7 

267.1 

221 

1,445 

1,666 

Dinwiddle 

381.8 

156.3 

538.1 

1,636 

670 

2,306 

Elizabeth  City 

39o8 

10.7 

50.5 

2,129 

572 

2,701 

Essex 

102  o  9 

93o8 

196.7 

1,206 

1,100 

2,306 

Fairfax 

70o6 

197.3 

267.9 

394 

1,100 

1,494 

Fauquier 

26,0 

120.7 

146.7 

177 

824 

1,001 

Floyd 

32.0 

79.4 

111.4 

400 

994 

1,394 

Fluvanna 

64.2 

46.8 

111.0 

486 

354 

840 

Franklin 

96.3 

245.7 

342.0 

351 

895 

1,246 

Frederick 

21,8 

37.4 

59o2 

169 

290 

459 

Giles 

34  =  9 

65,8 

100.7 

298 

563 

861 

Gloucester 

167.7 

116.0 

283.7 

1.939 

1,341 

3,280 

Goochland 

69,8 

67.3 

137  =  1 

538 

518 

1,056 

Grayson 

35.4 

66.2 

101,6 

367 

685 

1,052 

Greene 

5.9 

37.3 

43.2 

183 

1,159 

1,342 

Greensville 

224.6 

148.1 

372.7 

1,675 

1.104 

2,779 

Hal  if ax 

263  08 

195.1 

458.9 

1,028 

761 

1,789 

Hanover 

282  0  4 

153-8 

436.2 

1,617 

881 

2,498 

Henrico 

241.1 

92.5 

333  =  6 

2,392 

918 

3,310 

Henry 

126.9 

85.2 

212.1 

826 

555 

1,381 

Highland 

99  =  7 

190.0 

289.7 

637 

1,213 

1,850 

Isle  of  Wight 

350.2 

183.5 

533.7 

2,757 

1,445 

4,202 

James  City 

179  oO 

122.2 

301.2 

2,873 

1,962 

4,835 

King  and  Queen 

200.2 

155.7 

355.9 

1,356 

1.055 

2,411 

King  George 

21.6 

130  06 

152.2 

418 

2,526 

2,944 

King  William 

162.3 

98,7 

261.0 

1,550 

943 

2,493 
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Table  8.   -  Vir^ 

inia   (cont.^ 

County 

Total  volume 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Bd.  ft. 

Bd,  ft. 

Bd.   ft. 

bd.   fto 

Bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

Lancaster 

62.2 

25.8 

88.0 

1,089 

452 

1,541 

Lee 

6.8 

119  06 

126.  A 

55 

966 

1,021 

Loudoun 

32.1 

172.9 

205.0 

328 

1,764 

2,092 

Louisa 

86.3 

135.0 

221,3 

363 

568 

931 

Lunenburg 

156.8 

163.8 

320  c  6 

783 

817 

1,600 

Madison 

a. 2 

78,9 

120,1 

524 

1,004 

1,528 

Mathews 

135o$ 

22o0 

157.5 

4,472 

726 

5,198 

Mecklenburg 

2A3.0 

216.1 

459.1 

1,066 

948 

2,014 

Middlesex 

70.8 

57.3 

128,1 

1,356 

1,098 

2,454 

Montgomery 

33»2 

73.0 

106.2 

252 

555 

807 

Nansemond 

4760  5 

189  oO 

665.5 

2,727 

1,082 

3,809 

Nelson 

22.2 

193  oO 

215.2 

113 

982 

I5O95 

New  Kent 

2;^6.2 

113.5 

359-7 

2,383 

1,099 

3,482 

Norfolk 

101  »1 

258.6 

359^7 

682 

1,745 

2,427 

Northampton 

35I0I 

12.8 

363  0  9 

6,514 

237 

6,751 

Northumberland 

98. ^ 

62.8 

161.2 

1,284 

820 

2,104 

Nottoway 

110  ol 

IU0.4 

224^5 

833 

865 

1,698 

Orange 

5UoB 

46.0 

100.8 

426 

357 

783 

Page 

28.3 

U»5 

42o8 

360 

184 

544 

Patrick 

74 » A 

U2o6 

217  oO 

410 

785 

1,195 

Pittsylvania 

339  0  5 

272.3 

611.8 

953 

764 

1.717 

Powhatan 

101 0  2 

92,5 

193  0  7 

725 

662 

1 ,387 

Prince  Edward 

101.0 

108. 9 

209^9 

661 

713 

1.374 

Prince  George 

105^6 

76o4 

182.0 

884 

639 

1.523 

Prince  William 

30.9 

73^4 

104  0  3 

280 

666 

946 

Princess  Anne 

126.-) 

98.5 

225  oO 

2,033 

1,584 

3,617 

Pulaski 

37«4 

65o9 

lC3o3 

339 

598 

937 

liappahannock 

8.8 

47^3 

56.1 

183 

963 

1,166 

Richmond 

97»9 

106.2 

204^1 

1,284 

1,394 

2,678 

Roanoke 

47^5 

29o5 

77^0 

398 

248 

6^6 

Rockbridge 

65o2 

155.4 

220.6 

322 

766 

1,088 

Rockingham 

61  oO 

223  0  2 

284.2 

257 

940 

1,197 

Russell 

llo3 

94.3 

105^6 

105 

876 

981 

Scott 

9»5 

152.3 

161.8 

57 

910 

967 

Shenandoah 

48.7 

81.3 

130  oO 

309 

516 

825 

Smyth 

25.8 

74.4 

100.2 

208 

601 

809 

Southampton 

686.2 

469  oO 

1,155.2 

2,606 

1,781 

4,387 

Spotsylvania 

105. -i. 

94^8 

200.2 

519 

467 

986 

Stafford 

28.0 

72.6 

100.6 

244 

632 

876 

Surry 

272.0 

111.9 

383.9 

2,146 

882 

3,028 

Sussex 

591o3 

238.9 

830.2 

2,445 

988 

3,433 

Tazewell 

16.1 

212.9 

229  oO 

96 

1,270 

1,366 

Warren 

7»A 

19  =  2 

26.6 

144 

374 

518 

Warwick 

55o3 

7.1 

62.4 

3.813 

490 

4,303 

Washington 

25. A 

88.7 

114»1 

199 

694 

893 

Westmoreland 

97.5 

86. A 

183. 9 

1,166 

1,034 

2,200 

Wise 

19^4 

207^0 

226.  A 

95 

1,012 

1,107 

Wythe 

6I0O 

60.1 

121.1 

443 

436 

879 

York 

165.6 

55.0 

220.6 

3,380 

1,122 

4,502 

All  counties 

12,086ol 

12,248.1 

24.334o2 

838 

850 

1,688 

l/Volume  on  commercial  forest  land. 
2/ Included  with  Fairfax  County 
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Table  9 

,   -  Net  vol 

ume-^  in  cor 

ds  by  couTity  in  Virginia,  1940. 

(All  sound 

trees  5'0 

inches  d.b. 

ho  and  over,  including  saw  timber) 

CoMnty 

Total  volume 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

M  cords 
1,583 

M  cords 
293 

M  cords 

Cords 
18o2 

Cords 
3o4 

Cords 

Accomac 

1,876 

2I06 

Albemarle 

644 

1 ,777 

2,421 

2,4 

6.7 

9ol 

Alleghany 

219 

729 

948 

1.0 

3«3 

4^3 

Amelia 

836 

1,058 

1,894 

4»9 

6.3 

11.2 

Amherst 

432 

1,100 

1,532 

2.2 

5.6 

7.8 

ApjiOijiattoxu/ 
Arlington  -^ 

500 

864 

1,364 

3.3 

5.8 

9.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Augusta 

333 

1,702 

2,035 

1.2 

5.9 

7.1 

Bath 

282 

1,211 

1,493 

1.3 

5.5 

6.8 

Bedford 

643 

1,194 

1,8?7 

2,8 

5.1 

7.9 

Bland 

329 

710 

1,039 

2.1 

4.4 

6.5 

Botetourt 

353 

965 

1,318 

1.6 

4.3 

5.9 

Brunswick 

2,011 

1,246 

3,257 

8.1 

5.1 

13.2 

Buchanan 

91 

1,952 

2,043 

0.3 

7.8 

8.1 

Buckingham 

1.029 

I5653 

2,682 

3.7 

5.8 

9»5 

Campbell 

828 

1,266 

2,094 

4ol 

6.3 

10,4 

Caroline 

1,508 

1,741 

3,249 

6.2 

7.1 

13.3 

Carroll 

227 

615 

842 

1.8 

5.0 

6.8 

Charles  City 

473 

681 

1,154 

5.5 

7.8 

13.3 

Charlotte 

772 

1,190 

1,962 

4.2 

6.5 

10,7 

Chesterfield 

1,864 

1,073 

2,937 

9.6 

5.6 

15.2 

Clarke 

31 

167 

198 

lo4 

7.2 

806 

Craig 

206 

534 

740 

lo2 

3.2 

4o4 

Culpeper 

246 

829 

1,075 

2.3 

7.6 

9.-9 

Cumberland 

588 

584 

1,172 

4»6 

4.6 

9.2 

Dickenson 

110 

1,084 

1,194 

0.7 

6.7 

7^4 

Dinwiddle 

1,744 

1,383 

3,127 

7^5 

5.9 

13=4 

Elizabeth  City 

136 

143 

279 

7-3 

7  =  6 

14o9 

Essex 

468 

785 

1,253 

5o5 

9.2 

14^7 

Fairfax 

464 

1,411 

1,875 

2.6 

7»9 

10.5 

Fauquier 

282 

962 

1,244 

lo9 

6.6 

8,5 

Floyd 

126 

477 

603 

1.6 

5.9 

7^5 

Fluvanna 

566 

837 

1,403 

4^3 

6.3 

10.6 

Franklin 

673 

I5664 

2,337 

2o4 

6.1 

8.5 

Frederick 

162 

549 

711 

lo3 

4.2 

5»5 

Giles 

124 

444 

568 

lol 

3.8 

4o9 

Gloucester 

642 

670 

1,312 

7o4 

7.8 

15.2 

Goochland 

567 

612 

1,179 

4o4 

4.7 

9ol 

Grayson 

130 

467 

597 

lo4 

4.8 

6o2 

Greene 

33 

211 

244 

1.0 

6.6 

7.6 

Greensville 

1,025 

900 

1,925 

7.7 

6.7 

14-4 

Halifax 

1,570 

1,412 

2,982 

6.1 

5.5 

11.6 

Hanover 

1,394 

1,331 

2,725 

8.0 

7»6 

15.6 

Henrico 

894 

660 

1,554 

8,9 

6,5 

15.4 

Henry 

829 

748 

1,577 

5.4 

4.9 

10.3 

highland 

310 

1,063 

1,373 

2.0 

6.8 

8.8 

xsle  of  Wight 

1,297 

1,035 

2,332 

10.2 

8.2 

18.4 

James  City 

602 

732 

1,334 

9.7 

11.7 

21.4 

King  and  Queen 

1,093 

1,105 

2,198 

7o4 

7.5 

14.9 

King  George 

107 

689 

796 

2.1 

13.3 

15.4 

King  William 

765 

834 

1,599 

7»3 

8,0 

15.3 
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Table  9.  -  Virginia  (cont.) 


County 

Total  volume 

Volume 

per  average 

acre 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Lancaster 

385 

322 

707 

6.8 

5.6 

12.4 

Lee 

35 

592 

627 

0.3 

A. 8 

5ol 

Loudoun 

169 

838 

1,007 

lo7 

8.6 

10.3 

Louisa 

879 

1,513 

2,392 

3.7 

6.4 

10.1 

Lunenburg 

1,099 

1,339 

2,438 

5»5 

6,7 

12,2 

Madison 

21s 

512 

760 

3.2 

6,5 

9o7 

Mathews 

536 

153 

689 

17.7 

5.0 

22.7 

Mecklenburg 

1,^^29 

1,540 

2,969 

6.3 

6.7 

13-0 

Middlesex 

394 

391 

785 

7.5 

7.5 

15.0 

Montgomery 

202 

666 

868 

1.5 

5.1 

6.6 

Nansemond 

1,722 

1,085 

2,807 

9»9 

6,2 

16.1 

Nelson 

185 

1,202 

1,387 

loO 

6,1 

7ol 

New  Kent 

891 

790 

1,681 

8,6 

7»7 

16,3 

Norfolk 

321 

1,160 

1,481 

2,2 

7,8 

10,0 

Northampton 

1,231 

90 

1,321 

22  08 

1«7 

24«5 

Northumberland 

^^68 

553 

1,021 

6.1 

7.2 

13 » 3 

Nottoway 

697 

890 

1,587 

5o3 

6,7 

12,0 

Orange 

349 

729 

1,078 

2.7 

5.7 

8,4 

Page 

161 

268 

429 

2,1 

3.4 

5.5 

Patrick 

369 

1,120 

1,489 

2,0 

6,2 

8,2 

Pittsylvania 

2,017 

1,873 

3,890 

5,7 

5.2 

10,9 

Powhatan 

727 

793 

1,520 

5»2 

5^7 

10  o9 

Prince  Edward 

694 

875 

1,569 

4,6 

5^7 

10,3 

Prince  George 

528 

741 

1,269 

4o4 

6o2 

10  06 

Prince  William 

261 

785 

1,046 

2,4 

7=1 

9-5 

Princess  Anne 

iV22 

533 

955 

6„8 

8,6 

15.4 

Pulaski 

210 

383 

593 

lo9 

3^5 

5»4 

Rappahannock 

50 

277 

327 

1.0 

5oB 

6,8 

Richmond 

451 

685 

1,136 

5^9 

9o0 

14o9 

Roanoke 

255 

264 

519 

2,2 

2.2 

4.4 

Rockbridge 

319 

1,142 

1,461 

1,6 

5o6 

7o2 

Rockingham 

342 

1,365 

1,707 

lo^ 

5o8 

7»2 

Russell 

44 

551 

595 

0,4 

5ol 

5^5 

Scott 

61 

8^8 

909 

0,3 

5.1 

5o4 

Shenandoah 

293 

892 

1,185 

1»9 

5.6 

7.5 

Smyth 

109 

508 

617 

0,9 

4ol 

5.0 

Southampton 

2,702 

2,447 

5,149 

10,3 

9.3 

19o6 

Spotsylvania 

722 

1,396 

2,118 

3o5 

6o9 

10,4 

Stafford 

308 

837 

1,145 

2.7 

7.3 

10.0 

Surry 

1,234 

780 

2,014 

9o7 

6.2 

15.9 

Sussex 

2,389 

1,461 

3,850 

9»9 

6,0 

15»9 

Tazewell 

53 

992 

1,045 

0,3 

5o9 

6.2 

Warren 

47 

266 

313 

0,9 

5.2 

6.1 

Warwick 

173 

65 

238 

11,9 

4.5 

16,4 

Washington 

159 

608 

767 

1,2 

4.8 

6.0 

Westmoreland 

438 

688 

1,126 

5»3 

8,2 

13.5 

Wise 

59 

1,199 

1,258 

0,3 

5.8 

6,1 

Wythe 

299 

Ul 

740 

2,2 

3,2 

5.4 

York 

538 

348 

886 

11.0 

7-1 

18,1 

All  counties 

59  ,815 

87,138 

146,953 

4,2 

6,0 

10,2 

l/Volume  on  commercial  forest  land 
2/lncluded  with  Fairfax  County 
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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928s  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act?  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  its 
territory.   In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an  activity 
of  the  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Station 5  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases; 

lo  Inventory.  Deternaination  of  the  extent,  location,  and 

condition  of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth.  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

A-  Requirements.  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable  futiire 
requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  consumers. 

5.  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  findings 
to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis  for 
public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use  and 
management . 

This  progress  report  summarizes  growth  and  drain  information  for  the 
S-year  period,  1936-19^3  3  and  deals  specifically  with  forest  growth  and  drain, 
by  survey  units,  for  each  year  since  the  original  forest  inventory  of  the 
State. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  given  Miss  Agnes  Creasman,  of  the  Survey 
staff,  who  was  responsible  for  compiling  most  of  the  statistics  in  this  re- 
port. 
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SUMMARY 

The  volume  of  sound,  live  timber  in  South  Carolina,  as  of  January  1, 
1944,  amounted  to  126  million  cords,  including  29.7  billion  board  feet  of 
saw  timber 0   This  represents  a  gain  in  8  years,  since  January  1,  1936,  of 
2.1  million  cords  in  total  growing  stock  but  a  loss  of  407  million  board  feet 
in  standing  saw  timber. 

AccordJJTgly,  the  forest  growing  stock  in  South  Carolina  has  held  up 
reasonably  well  for  the  State  as  a  whole — the  above  changes  representing  a 
1.7  percent  increase  in  total  volume  and  only  I.4  percent  loss  in  the  amount 
of  saw  timber.  A  closer  analysis,  however,  will  show  that  conditions  regard- 
ing certain  species,  size  classes,  and  geographical  \inits  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, as,  for  example,  (l)  the  supply  of  cypress  saw  timber  is  rapidly 
being  exhausted,  (2)  a  serious  shortage  of  both  pine  and  good  quality  hardwood 
saw  timber  is  in  prospect  for  the  northern  coastal  plain  area,  and  (3)  the 
general  trend  in  the  State  is  toward  a  stand  of  immature,  low  quality  hardwoods 
Furthermore,  in  several  counties  of  the  piedmont,  where  there  is  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  pulpwood  cutting,  this  trend  has  been  greatly  accelerated. 

As  an  item  of  drain,  pine  pulpwood  showed  the  most  spectacular  in- 
crease. In  1936  only  1  percent  of  the  pine  went  into  pulpwood^  by  1943  near- 
ly one- fourth  of  the  pine  cut  was  for  this  product.   In  order  of  importance 
lumber,  fuelwood,  pulpwood,  and  veneer  were  the  principal  items  of  drain, 
comprising  93  percent  of  the  total  from  1936  through  1943"   In  those  8  years 
the  cut  of  saw  timber  amounted  to  11.8  billion  board  feet  and  the  drain  on 
all  sound  trees  totaled  38 » 5  million  cords. 

During  the  3  war  years,  1941-1943.1  the  average  annual  drain  for  all 
products  was  28  percent  more  than  the  average  for  the  previous  5  prewar  years 0 
The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  volume  of  timber  cut  for  fuelwood  and  veneer  was 
insignificant,  but  pulpwood  production  was  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  cut 
of  sawlogs  was  at  a  near- record  rate. 

The  net  growth  of  saw  timber  in  the  8  years  was  11  o A-  billion  board  feet. 
During  the  same  period  growth  of  the  total  sound-tree  growing  stock  amounted  to 
40.5  million  cords o  The  net  change  in  growing  stock  resulting  from  comparison 
of  net  increment  with  commodity  drain  is  summarized  in  the  following  tabulation; 

(Saw  timber  -  in  million  board  feet) 


Item 

Pine 

Cypress 

Hardwood 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  I936 
Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1944 

18,431 
18  ,398 

1,381 
1,115 

10,305 
10,197 

30,117 
29  ,710 

Net  change 

-33 

Percent 
-0.2 

-266 

Percent 
-19.3 

-108 

Percent 
-1.0 

-407 

Percent 
-1.4 

(All  sound  trees,  5. 0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  -  in  M  cords) 


Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1936 
Growing  stock,  Jan,  1,  1944 

66  ,206 
65,855 

4,172 
3.556 

53,574 
56,591 

123 ,952 
126,002 

Net  change 

-351 

Percent 
-0.5 

-616 

Percent 
-14  08 

-+3  ,017 

Percent 
45.6 

+2 ,050 

Percent 
+1,7 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN 


1936  -  19A3 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  what  has  happened  to  South 
Carolina's  timber  supply  during  the  eight  years  from  January  1,  1936,  to 
January  Ij  19^^*   It  includes  a  brief  description  of  the  forest  resource 
as  it  was  in  1936,  detailed  discussion  of  forest  growth  and  drain  during 
the  8-year  period,  and  the  trend  in  the  supply  of  sound,  live  timber. 
Summary  tables  and  charts  are  given  in  the  text  and  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  State  as  a  whole.  More  comprehensive  tables  for  each  of  the 
eight  years  are  contained  in  the  Appendix.   One  set  shows  by  major  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  (figure  l)  annual  drain  by  products  in  cords  and 
board  feet.   A  second  set  presents  comparisons  of  growth  and  drain. 
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Figure  1.  -  Location  of  units  and  approximate  survey 
lines  in  South  Carolina , 


THE  FOREST  RESOURCE,  1936 


1/ 


Area 

In  1936  about  10.7  million  acres  (55  percent)  of  South  Carolina's 
area  was  forest  land  (table  l).  Approximately  25,500  acres  consisted  of 

brushy  swamps  ,  sand  dunes , 
Table  1.  -  Land  use  in  South  Carolina,  1936    and  other  nonproductive 

areas .   All  of  the  remain- 
der was  classified  as  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  timber 
crop  of  commercial  value. 
Within  this  large  area  of 
productive  forest,  the  pine 
types  predominated — 7'8  mil- 
lion acres  of  pine  as  com- 
pared with  2.9  million  acres 
of  hardwoods  (figure  2). 2/ 

In  its  inventory  of 
the  State's  forests  the  For- 
est Survey  classed  as  saw 
timber  all  stands  containing  a  volume  of  at  least  600  board  feet  per  acre. 
About  58  percent  of  the  forest  area  (6.2  million  acres)  supported  saw-timber 
stands.  However,  only  1.6  million  acres  consisted  of  old  growth,  of  which 
56  percent  had  been  partly  cut-over  for  selected  species  such  as  cypress. 
A  few  large  blocks  of  old  growth  remained  in  the  State,  and  these  were 
owned  mostly  by  large  estates,  game  clubs,  and  lumber  companies  on  the  lower 
coastal  plain. 


Land  use 

Total  area 

Forest: 

Commercial 
Noncommercial 

Agriculture 

Abandoned  cropland 

Other  nonforest 

Acres 

10,678,600 

25,500 

7,032,900 

551,800 

1 ,136  ,800 

Percent 

55.0 
0.1 

36.2 
2.8 
5.9 

All  uses 

19,425,600 

100  oO 

FOREST  TYPE 


AREA  OF  TYPE 


LOBLOLLY  PINE 
•OTTOMLANO  HARDWOODS 
SHORTLEAF  PINE 
LONGLEAF  PINE 
UPLAND  HARDWOODS 


i  i 

MILLION   ACRES 


The  under-sawlog-size  stands 
were  subdivided  into  three  condi- 
tion classes:  cordwood,  reproduc- 
tion, and  clear-cut o  The  cordwood 
areas  totaled  3 "7  million  acres  and 
were  most  prominent  in  the  piedmont 
where  I+U   percent  of  the  forest  acre- 
age was  of  this  condition  class. 
Reproduction,  chiefly  less  than  one 
inch  in  diameter,  occupied  about  O.7 
million  acres.   Clear-cut  land  a- 
mounted  to  0.1  million  acres,  and 
almost  one-half  was  found  in  the  sand  hill  region  of  the  coastal  plain, 
where  the  dense  understory  of  scrub  oak  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
longleaf  pine  effectively  prevented  restocking  by  commercial  species.  Else- 
where the  clear-cut  area  was  chiefly  recently  cut-over  or  burned  lands,  upon 
which  natural  restocking  had  not  begun. 


Figure  2.  -  Area  of  forest  types  in 
South  Carolina,  1936. 


l/For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  forest  resources  of  South  Carolina 
see:  Frothingham,  E.  H. ,  and  Nelson,  R.  M.  South  Carolina  Forest  Resources 
and  Industries.  USDA  Misc.  Pub,  552,  77  pp.,  illus.,  19^/^. 
2/See  Appendix  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  reports 
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Timber  Volume 

The  volume  of  timber  in  the  State,  as  measured  by  the  Forest  Survey- 
in  19361  amounted  to  30^1  billion  board  feet,  or  158  million  cords.   The 
board-foot  and  cordwood  volumes  apply  to  the  same  material,  except  the  lat- 
ter contains,  in  addition  to  sawlogs 5  the  tops  of  saw- timber  trees,  trees 
too  small  for  sawlogs,  and  the  soiind  material  in  cull  trees. 


Amount  of  saw  timber;   All  saw  timber  was  measured  in  terms  of  the 
International  :^:-inch  rule  5  which  approximates  the  actual  recoverable  board- 
foot  volume  in  terms  of  rough,  green  lumber.   The  quantity  of  hardwood  con- 
tained in  trees  13.0  inches  and 


SPECIES  GROUPS 


VOLUME 


LOBLOLLY    PINE - 

SHOHTLEAF  PINE 

SWEETGUM  

L0N8LEAF  AND  SLASH  PINE 
BLACK  GUM  AHO  TUPELO 

CYPRESS 

RED  OAKS 

WHITE   OAKS 

YELLOW   POPLAR 

OTHER  HARDWOODS 

OTHER   PINES 


10  20 

PE  RCENT 


Figure  3*  '  Percent  distribution  of 

saw-timber  volume  by  species  groups 
in  South  Carolina,  1936. 


Figure  U.  -   Board-foot  volume  oy 
species  group  and  diameter  group, 
South  Carolina,  1936. 


larger  in  diameter  breast  high  a- 
mounted  to  about  10 » 3  billion  board 
feet.  The  cypress  inventory,  which 
included  trees  9'0  inches  and  larg- 
er d^boh.  ,  was  1.4-  billion  feet. 
Pine  volume ,  of  a  diameter  range 
the  same  as  cypress,  totaled  18,4 
billion  feet.   The  distribution  of 
saw-timber  volume  by  species  group 
is  shown  in  figure  3 •   The  greatest 
amount  of  saw  timber  was  in  the  16~ 
county  area  forming  the  northern 
coastal  plain.  Estimated  volume  m 
that  section  amoun.ted  to  14-8  bil- 
lion board  feet-,  almost  one-half  of 
the  State's  total  stand.   The  south- 
em  coastal  plain,  consisting  of  12 
counties,  contained  9'5  billion  feet< 
In  the  18-co-anty  piedmont  area  only 
5 08  billion  feet  of  saw  timber  was 
fo'ond. 

About  40  percen"  of  the  saw 
timber  volume  (11,6  billion  board 
feet)  was  in  the  remaining  old- 
growth  forest.   Three-fourths  of 
the  hardwood  and  cypress  saw  timber 
but  C'nly  one-fourth  of  the  pine 
were  in  this  condition  class,  In 
the  second-growth  forest  17-4  bil- 
lion board  feet  was  in  sawlog-size 
stands,  and  only  11  billion  in 
:he  less  advanced  cordwood  and  re- 
production areas o 

As  may  be  seen  in,  figure  4  5 
the  saw-timber  stand  of  1936  con- 
sisted of  a  large  proportion  of 
small  diameter  trees.   Consequently, 


even  at  that  time,  the  supply  of  large  trees  yielding  lumber  and  other  for- 
est products  of  high  quality  was  limited. 


Quantity  in  cords;  In  1936, 
5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  was  158 
percent ,  pine  ^3  percent ,  and  cypres 


SPECIES  GROUP  AND 
CLASS  OF  MATERIAL 


PINES 

SAW    TIMBER 

UNOER-SAWLOG-SIZE 

CULL    TREES 
HARDWOODS 
SAW    TIMBER 

UNOER'SAWLOG-SIZE 

CULL    TREES 


20  30  40 

MILLION    CORDS 


Figure  5*  "  Volume  in  cords  by  spe- 
cies group  and  class  of  material, 
South  Carolina,  1936 


the  total  sound  volume  in  living  trees 
million  standard  cords  (hardwood  53 

s  U   percent).   This  was  in  contrast  to 
the  board-foot  volume  which  was  61 
percent  pine,  34-  percent  hardwood, 
and  5  percent  cypress o  A  principal 
reason  for  the  large  hardwood  volume 
in  cords  was  that  the  proportion  of 
cull  trees,  which  are  included  in 
the  cordwood  volume,  was  much  great- 
er for  hardwood  than  pine  (figure 
5).  Of  considerable  significance 
was  the  fact  that  only  16.0  million 
cords  of  pine  were  contained  in 
trees  of  less  than  sawlog  size,  in- 
dicating that  an  expanded  pulp  wood 
industry  in  the  State  would  offer 
heavy  competition  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry for  the  much  larger  volume 
contained  in  the  saw-timber  trees. 


The  largest  cordwood  volume,  7A-.6  million  cords,  was  in  the  northern 
coastal  plain.   About  A-7.1  million  cords  were  in  the  southern  coastal  plain 
and  36.5  million  in  the  piedmont.  About  38  percent  of  the  cordwood  volume 
in  the  northern  coastal  plain  was  pine,  as  was  1^2   percent  in  the  southern 
coastal  plain  and  56  percent  in  the  piedmont. 
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NET  GROWTH  OF  TIMBER,  1936-19-^3 

The  estimated  growth  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  increment  cores 
from  22,000  sample  trees  located  on  the  inventory  plots  of  1936.  Net 
growth  is  the  quantity  of  wood  produced  by  the  forest  growing  stock ,  de- 
ducting the  volume  lost  through  mortality  but  not  that  removed  by  cutting. 
Fires,  insects,  disease,  wind,  logging  damage,  and  tree  competition  are 
the  usual  causes  of  tree  mortality.  During  the  8-year  period  these  factors 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  2.k   billion  board  feet  from  the  saw-timber  stand,  or 
12  million  cords  from  the  entire  growing  stock.   Another  factor  resulting 
in  heavy  mortality  during  the  period  was  the  impounded  water  of  the  Santee- 
Cooper  Power  and  Navigation  Project.   Although  228  million  board  feet  of 
sawlogs  was  salvaged  prior  to  flooding  the  reservoirs,  an  additional  94  mil- 
lion feet  was  destroyed  by  the  backwater.   The  total  volume  lost  was  about 
768  thousand  cords.   Forest  land  removed  from  future  production  amounted 
to  about  121,000  acres. 

Growth  in  Board  Feet 

Net  growth  for  the  eight  years  amounted  to  11.4  billion  board  feet, 
or  the  equivalent  of  an  average  annual  growth  of  1.4  billion  feet.  As 
shown  in  table  2,  the  annual  net  growth  of  saw  timber,  particularly  in 
pine,  increased  through  1940.  Contributing  to  this  increased  growth  were 
surpluses  of  growth  over  drain,  which  by  the  end  of  1939  had  added  696  mil- 
lion board  feet  or  2  million  cords  to  the  pine  growing  stock.  Significant 
in  the  decline  of  growth  after  1940  were  the  reductions  in  both  the  saw- 
timber  and  total  growing  stock  as  a  result  of  war  drain.   In  the  three 
years,  1941  to  1943,  the  saw-timber  growing  stock  suffered  a  reduction  of 
about  1  billion  board  feet,  and  the  total  stand  lost  2.1  million  cords. 

Table  2.  -  Net  growth  of  timber  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943 


l/Measured  by  International  ^-inch  rule. 
2/ Includes  cypress. 


Year 

Saw  timber^ 

All  sound  trees- 
5.O"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pine 

2/ 
Hardwood—^ 

Total 

Pine 

2/ 
Hardwood-' 

Total 

1936 
1937 
1938 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

975 
1,040 
1,049 
1,052 
1,053 
1,047 
1,021 

1,029 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

405 
403 
404 
403 
402 
401 
318 
399 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

1,380 
1,443 
1,453 
1,455 
1,455 
1,448 
1,339 
1,428 

M  cords 

3,215 
3,363 
3,340 
3,349 
3,344 
3,321 
3,157 
3,263 

M  cords 

1,8U 
1,871 
1,841 
1,853 
1,852 

1,853 
1,205 
1,868 

M  cords 

5,059 
5,234 
5,181 
5,202 
5,196 
5,174 
4,362 

5,131 

Avg. 

1,033 

392 

1,425 

3,294 

1,773 

5,067 
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The  principal  reason  for  the  great  decline  in  net  grovrth  in  19^2,  as  com- 
pared with  other  war  years,  is  that  the  entire  mortality  loss  resulting 
from  the  Santee-Gooper  Project  was  charged  to  that  year. 

Growth  in  Cords 

Net  growth  from  the  sound-tree  growing  stock,  5  inches  d.b.h.  and 
over,  totaled  A.0.$  million  cords  in  the  8-year  period.  The  influence  of 
war  drain  and  the  mortality  loss  arising  from  the  Santee-Cooper  Project 
are  also  reflected  in  the  net  growth  of  the  total  stand.  In  the  prewar 
period  the  average  annual  growth  was  5.2  million  cords  as  compared  with 
A-. 9  million  in  the  war  years.  However,  the  full  effect  of  war  drain  on 
net  growth  is  not  entirely  revealed  by  this  comparison.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  increased  cut  was  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  older  trees  of 
sawlog  or  near-sawlog  size.   This  reduced  the  average  age  of  the  stand  and, 
consequently,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  net  growth  now,  as  conpared  with 
prewar  years,  is  on  young  trees  having  little  or  no  commercial  value  be- 
cause of  their  size. 
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FOREST  DRAIN,  1936-1943 

Forest  drain  consists  of  the  volume  of  wood  cut  from  the  forest  in 
the  form  of  sound,  live  trees  5»0  inches  d.b,ho  and  larger »   Volume  removed 
in  the  form  of  dead  timber,  sound  or  rotten  cull  trees,  or  the  tops  of  hard- 
wood is  not  included  in  the  drain  computations. 

Following  the  inventory  of  forest  land,  annual  investigations  were 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  forest  drain »   This  involved  obtaining  con- 
sumption or  production  data  from  primary  wood-using  industries,  such  as 
sawmills ,  veneer  plants ,  pulp  mills ,  cooperage  plants ,  shingle  mills ,  small 
dimension  manufacturers  5  shuttle  block  plants,  and  handle  producers.  In  ad- 
dition, contacts  were  made  with  producers  of  primary  forest  products  such 
as  hewn  ties,  poles  and  piling.   Special  investij^ations  were  made  to  deter- 
mine fuelwood  production  for  domestic  as  well  as  industrial  uses.  Data 
were  collected  as  to  the  amount  of  wood  removed  for  miscellaneous  farm  uses 
such  as:  fence  posts,  stakes  for  various  crops,  logs  for  tobacco  barns  and 
other  buildings  3  wood  for  the  repair  of  implements  and  vehicles,  and  many 
other  uses.   Consumers  of  wood  located  outside  of  South  Carolina,  but  draw- 
ing at  least  part  of  their  requirements  from  the  State,  were  also  contacted. 

■  Drain  for  All  Products 

During  the  period  1936  to  1943?  inclusive,  a  total  of  11,8  billion 
board  feet  of  saw  timber  was  cut  for  all  uses  (table  3)"   The  heaviest  cut 
was  in  pine,  which  comprised  70  percent  of  the  saw  timber  removed,   The 
total  voliune  cut  (trees  5,0  inches  d,b.ho  and  larger)  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  38.5  million  cords,  also  about  70  percent  pine, 

Table  3-  -  Timber  cut  for  all  products  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943 


Year 

Saw  timber 

All  sound  trees  - 
5oO"  d,b.,ho   and  larger 

Pine 

Hardwood-^ 

Total 

Pine 

Hardwood-^ 

Total 

1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

M  bd.   ft, 

839.600 

858,800 

773 ,400 

947,900 

1,039,800 

1,245,500 

1,314,300 

1,278,900 

M  bdo   fto 

403 ,600 
428,100 
400,400 
399,600 
458,000 
533  ,300 
474,600 
413,300 

M  bd.  fto 

1^243.200 
1,286.900 
1,173.800 
1,347.500 
1,497.800 
1,778,800 
1,788,900 
1,692,200 

Cords 

2,684.700 
2,853.500 
2,591,500 
3,123,700 
3,372,600 
3  ,922,900 
4,109,400 
4,044.600 

Cords 

1.315.500 
1,456,500 
1,382,700 
1,401,100 
1,554,700 
1,718,900 
1,553,900 
1,403.000 

Cords 

4,000,200 
4,310,000 
3,974,200 
4,524,800 
4,927,300 
5,641,800 
5,663,300 
5,447,600 

l/lncludes  cypress 
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The  demand  for  wood  as  a  war  material  dates  from  the  summer  of  19A-0 
when  the  Army  began  to  buy  lumber  for  training  camps »  Although  Army  pur- 
chases began  in  midyear,  most  of  the  material  procured  probably  came  from 
stocks  on  hand,  which  at  that  time  were  at  a  high  level.  The  step-up  in 
production  to  offset  stock  depletions  and  to  take  care  of  expanding  Army 
purchases  probably  did  not  occur  until  late  19 AO  or  early  1941"  Conse- 
quently, for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  drain  as  affected  by  war  demands, 
19A1  is  assumed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  war  period.  Saw-timber  drain 
during  the  years  194-1  through  1943  averaged  1»8  billion  board  feet  annu- 
ally, or  34  percent  above  the  1.3  billion  average  annual  cut  during  the 
prewar  years  1936  to  1940.   The  increase  in  total  drain  (trees  5»0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger)  was  not  as  marked,  but  even  so  was  28   percent  more  than 
in  the  prewar  period. 

Before  drain  increased  as  a  result  of  war  demands,  the  heaviest  cut 
occurred  in  1940  when  4»9  million  cords  of  wood  were  harvested.   Of  the 
three  years  of  war  production,  the  heaviest  cutting  was  in  194-2  when  about 
5.7  million  cords  were  removed  from  the  growing  stock.  Drain  in  194-3  was 
about  4  percent  less.   The  drop  in  that  year  was  principally  due  to  labor 
and  equipment  shortages.  These  difficulties  will  probably  keep  drain  be- 
low that  of  194-2  for  the  duration  in  spite  of  the  continued  great  demand 
for  wood  as  a  war  material. 

As  an  item  of  drain,  pine  pulpwood  showed  the  most  spectacular  in- 
crease. In  19365  only  1  percent  of  the  pine  went  into  pulpwood,  by  194-3 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  annual  cut  went  for  this  product  (table  4-)«   In 
order  of  importance  lumber,  fuelwoodj  pulpwood,  and  veneer  were  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  drain,  together  comprising  94-  percent  of  the  total  in  194-3 • 


Table  4. 


Distribution  of  forest  drain  in  South  Carolina  by  commodities , 
1936  as  compared  to  1943 


Commodity 

Pine 

Hardwood-^ 

All  sp 

ecies 

1936 

1943 

1936 

1943 

1936 

1943 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Lumber 

58.6 

51.1 

31»7 

3I0O 

49.7 

45»9 

Veneer 

lo3 

0.1 

IU'8 

16.2 

5,8 

4.3 

Cooperage 

Oo7 

0.4 

1,9 

1,9 

1,1 

0,8 

Pulpwood 

1^-3 

23.2 

loO 

2,8 

1,2 

17»9 

Poles  and  piling 

2,7 

I08 

- 

- 

1,8 

1.3 

Crossties 

1.6 

1^3 

3,2 

1,6 

2.1 

1,4 

Fuelwood 

30.3 

20.3 

43.8 

43.6 

34.8 

26,3 

Other  manufactures 

0.3 

0,1 

1,2 

1.5 

0,6 

0.5 

Misc.  farm  use 

3.2 

1»7 

2,4 

1,4 

2.9 

1,6 

All  commodities 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

l/lncludes  cypress. 
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Drain  for  Lumber 

In  South  Carolina,  the  cut  of  saw  timber  for  lumber  is  chiefly  by 
small  mills,  whose  annual  production  rate  is  less  than  $  million  board 
feet.   In  I913   about  1,250  of  these  mills  accounted  for  three-fourths  of 
the  lumber  m^mufactured.   Twenty-two  mills,  sawing  from  ,5  million  to  about 
30  million  feet  per  year,  produced  the  remainder  of  the  lumber. 


Census  records  reveal  that  the  State's  output  of  lumber,  which  prior 
to  I89O  had  not  exceeded  0^2  billion  board  feet  annually,  reached  its  first 
peak  in  I9O9  when  about  O.9  billion  feet  were  sawed.  From  that  year  through 
1935  production  averaged  Oo?  billion  board  feet  per  year,  reaching  a  high 
of  1.1  billion  feet  both  in  1923  and  I929 ,  and  a  low  of  Oo3  billion  in  1934. 

As  may  be  seen  in 
Table  5.  -  Timber  cut  for  sawlogs  in  South  Carolina, 

1936-1943 


Year 

Pine 

Hardwood—^ 

Total 

Change 

from  1936 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Percent 

1936 

601,400 

185 ,900 

787,300 

- 

1937 

524,600 

194,800 

719,400 

-9 

1938 

442,700 

181,200 

623,900 

-21 

1939 

566,800 

199  ,100 

765,900 

-3 

1940 

630,700 

244,200 

874,900 

^11 

1941 

802,200 

297,500 

1,099,700 

-^40 

1942 

824,600 

253,400 

1,078,000 

+37 

1943 

789  ,200 

194,200 

983 ,400 

+25 

1/lncl 

.udes  cypress 

) . 

table  5 ,  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  cut 
for  sawlogs  was  less 
than  the  previously 
cited  26-year  average 
in  only  cne  of  the 
five  years  preceding 
1941 «   In  the  three 
war  years  the  aver- 
age was  about  1  bil- 
lion feet,  with  1943 
slightly  under  that 
figure.   Sawlog  pro- 
duction during  the 
remaining  war  period 
probably  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  1943  level- 


Over  most  of  the  State,  the  saw-timber  growing  stock  has  not  been 
depleted  to  the  point  where  operable  stumpage  is  no  longer  available.   An 
outstanding  exception  concerns  the  largest  mills  (40,000  bd.  ft.  or  greater 
daily  capacity)  of  which  there  were  18  in  1936,  and  only  9  in  1943 0  As  the 
remaining  old-growth  stands  or  extensive  areas  of  sawlog-size  second  growt-h 
are  depleted,  most  of  these  may  be  expected  to  shut  down.   In  the  case  of 
the  small  mills,  which  form  the  backbone  of  production,  few  have  ceased  op- 
erating for  lack  of  stumpage.   On  rare  occasions,  during  the  war  period, 
reports  of  temporary  closures  were  received.   In  most  cases  operations  were 
resumed  in  a  week  or  two.  Many  mill  operators  will  agree,  however,  that 
suitable  st-umpage  is  becoming  increasingly  harder  to  find,  that  the  average 
tree  diameter  is  smaller,  and  that  volume  per  average  logging  chance  is  de- 
creasing steadily.   Tracts  containing  1  million  or  more  board  feet  are 
scarce,  and  most  activity  is  centered  in  stands  of  less  than  500  thousand 
feet. 


In  pine  the  most  acute  shortage  is  in  trees  yielding  large,  dense, 
structural  timbers.   Competition  is  very  keen  among  "bill"  timber  oper- 
ators for  such  stumpage,  and  extremely  high  prices  have  been  paid.   One 


sale  of  50  longleaf  pine  trees  brought  $35  per  thousand  board  feet,  al- 
though most  of  the  high-quality  pine  stumpage  ranges  from  about  $18  to 
$25.  Average  quality  pine  stumpage  is  obtainable  at  from  $10  to  $15  per 
thousand  feet. 

War  production  has  made  heavy  inroads  on  the  remaining  supply  of 
cypress  saw  timber.   Although  practically  all  items  of  cypress  have  been 
in  great  demand,  l\imber  suitable  for  tank  and  boat  stock  has  been  most  ur- 
gently needed.   This  has  resulted  in  extremely  heavy  cutting  in  the  best 
cypress  stands,  of  which  only  a  few  remain. 


Table  6.  -  Comparison  of  hardwood  lumber 
production  by  species  in  South  Carolina 
in  1936  and  19^3 


There  have  been  some  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  cut  among  hardwood 
species  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  (table  6).   The  demand  for 
low-grade  lumber  for  dunnage , 
boxes,  and  crating  for  war  ma- 
terials largely  accounted  for 
the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  oak,  blackgum,  and  yellow- 
poplar  cut  in  1943  as  compared 
with  1936.  Also  contributing 
to. the  increased  production  of 
these  items  was  willingness  of 
many  consumers ,  particularly 
the  nonessential  ones ,  to  ac- 
cept inferior  species  or  grades 
in  substitution  for  those  made 
scarce  by  war  demands.   The  re- 
duction in  the  proportion  of 
sweetgum  cut  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  a  restriction  in  civil- 
ian furniture  output.  The  net  result  of  these  production  shifts  has  been  to 
spread  the  drain  more  evenly  over  the  hardwood  growing  stock,  thus,  at  least 
partially  checking  the  trend  toward  a  future  stand  of  low-value  species. 

Lumber  production  statistics  over  the  past  several  decades  show 
periods  of  peak  manufacture  followed  by  years  of  low  activity..  Chances  are 
that  the  same  trend  will  follow  the  current  peak  period ^  but  not  for  some 
time  to  come.  Federal  restrictions  have  caused  the  bulk  of  war  production 
to  be  channeled  to  essential  war  users »  As  a  consequence,  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  lumber  has  developed  among  civilian  users.  New  homes  and  new  busi- 
ness structures  are  needed.  A  high  in  farm  construction  nny  be  expected j 
and  long-delayed  repairs  in  many  urban  as  well  as  rural  structures  must 
soon  be  made.  Damage  to  the  saw-timber  growing  stock  as  a  result  of  war 
demands  for  lumber  may  be  aggravated  further  by  the  anticipated  heavy j  if 
not  heavier,  drain  to  meet  postwar  lumber  requirements. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  operators,  there  has  been  no  sin- 
cere effort  on  the  part  of  lumbermen  toward  improved  cutting  practices. 
Very  little  forest  land  is  owned  by  the  lumber  industry.  Therefore,  most 


Species 

Lumber  production 

1936 

19^3 

Percent 

Percent 

Ash 

^.5 

4.7 

Cottonwood 

1.8 

1.5 

ELn 

0.2 

1.2 

Hickory 

Negl. 

0.8 

Maple 

5.1 

i,.6 

Oak 

9.8 

19.6 

Sweetgiom 

60.8 

^0.4 

Sycamore 

0.8 

lo3 

Tupelo  &  blackgum 

U.2 

19.2 

Yellowpoplar 

2.8 

5.9 

Others 

Negl. 

0.8 

All  species 

100.0 

100.0 
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of  the  cutting  is  on  land  owied  hy   farmers  or  other  private  individuals. 
Stumpage  transactions  are  usually  on  a  lump-sum  basis  which  involves  the 
payment  of  an  agreed  amount  for  the  standing  timber.  Consequently 3  this  is 
an  incentive  for  lumbermen  to  cut  all  of  the  merchantable  volume.  For  ail 
practical  purposes,  the  result  is  a  preponderance  of  clear-cutting  opera- 
tions, the  tracts  being  cut  down  to  a  few  suppressed  "whips,"  crooked  trees 
and  some  advanced  reproduction  of  pine  or  hardwood.   Offsetting  this ^  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  sell 
stumpage  on  a  diameter- limit  basis.   In  sales  of  saw  timber  this  usually 
results  in  prohibiting  the  removal  of  trees  less  than  12  inches  in  stump 
diameter.  Generally  speaking,  most  areas  cut  over  on  a  diameter- limit 
basis  are  in  a  better  productive  condition  than  the  areas  where  no  cutting 
restrictions  were  in  effect.  However,  cutting  to  a  low  minimum  diameter 
in  many  of  the  stands  results  in  the  removal  of  the  larger  dom:inant  trees 
and  the  leaving  of  a  residual  stand  comprised  chiefly  of  defective  or  small, 
suppressed  trees »  Vigorous  growth  and  seed  production  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  areas  until  considerable  time  has  elapsed. 

Of  increasing  importance  is  the  service  provided  farmers  and  small 
landowners  by  the  State  Commission  of  Forestryo  For  a  small  fee  timber 
stands  are  marked  for  selective  cutting  by  foresters.   During  the  year  end- 
ing J'une  30,  1944 J  about  25.5  million  board  feet-  and  l.SOO  cords  were  mark- 
ed- A  substantial  contribution  toward  better  forest  practices  on  private 
lands  is  also  being  made  through  the  efforts  of  the  Extension  Ser^/ice  ^ 
Uo  So  Forest  Ser/ice ^  and  other  public  agencies  working  within  the  Stateo 

Drain  for  Pulpwood 

In  South  Carolina  5  previous  to  1937 9  there  had  been  only  one  small 
pulp  mill — the  Carolina  Fibre  Company  mill  at  Harts/ille.  This  produced 
corrugated  board  and  wrapping  paper  from  blackgum..  Mills  in  adjoining 
states  drew  but  lightly  on  South  Carolina  for  their  wood  supplies. 

All  this  was  changed  in  1937  by  the  zompletion  of  two  new  paper 
mills — the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  mill  at  Charleston j  and 
the  Southern  Kraft  mill  at  Georgetown — with  a  combined  daily  capacity  of 
lj015  tons  of  sulfate  pulp  and  950  tons  of  Kraft  paper,  representing  an 
annual  wood  requirement  of  575 jOOO  cords  of  pine.  Near  capacity  output 
was  attained  by  these  mills  in  1939-   To  meet  increased  demands  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war ,  additional  units  were  added  to  these  mills ,  and  in  1942 
their  combined  capacity  was  almost  2,000  'tons  of  sulfate  pulp  per  24  hours. 

The  pattern  of  expansion  in  the  State's  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
well  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  pulpwood  drain  (table  7).  In  1936,. 
only  49jOOO  cords  were  removed.   In  1937  the  drain  jumped  to  394?000  cords  5 
and  in  I939  was  551  .,000  cords »   In  the  war  years  I94I  through  1943  the  an- 
nual cut  of  pulpwood  averaged  906,000  cords-- about  I9  times  greater  than  in 
1936  #ien  only  the  Hartsville  plant  was  in  operation. 

Not  all  of  the  pulpwood  was  consumed  by  South  Carolina  plants.  In 
1943  J  for  example,  six  out-of-state  plants  obtained  part  of  their  wood  from 
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Table  ?.  -  Timber  cut  for  pulpwood  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943 


Northern 

Southern 

Change 

Year 

coastal 

coastal 

Piedmont 

Total 

plain 

plain 

from  1936 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Percent 

1936 

17  ,000 

8,200 

23,400 

48 ,600 



1937 

252,700 

90  ,000 

51,000 

393,700 

i-710 

1938 

2583300 

87 ,800 

38,200 

384  s300 

+691 

1939 

370,600 

121,400 

58,600 

550  ,600 

-^-1,033 

1940 

413,400 

159.^700 

97,200 

670,300 

+  1,279 

1941 

408,200 

279,000 

110 ,700 

797.900 

+1,542 

1942 

483  ,100 

335  ,100 

127  ,900 

946 ,100 

■Hi,  847 

1943 

340,200 

286,400 

348 ,200 

974,800 

+1.906 

South  Carolina^   One  was  a  Georgia  plant,  two  were  located  in  North  Caro- 
lina, two  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  Tennessee.   The  combined  drain  by  these 
plants  in  1943  equaled  250  thousand  cords,  of  which  27  thousand  were  hard- 
wood and  the  remainder  pine.  In  other  words,  one-fourth  of  the  pulpwood 
cut  from  the  forest  growing  stock  in  South  Carolina  went  to  supply  plants 
in  neighboring  states. 

In  the  8-year  period,  1936-1943,  pulpwood  drain  totaled  408  million 
cords  from  the  three  regions  of  the  State  as  follows:  northern  coastal 
plain,  53  percent;  southern  coastal  plain,  29  percent;  and  piedmont,  18 
percent o  In  six  of  the  years,  the  cut  was  heaviest  in  the  northern  coast- 
al plain,  ranging  from  a  low  of  I7  thousand  cords  in  1936  to  a  peak  of  483 
thousand  cords  in  1942,   This  was  also  a  peak  year  in  the  southern  coastal 
plain.  In  1943,  however,  the  heaviest  cut  was  in  the  piedmont,  amounting 
to  348  thousand  cords. 


Table  8.  -  Timber  cut  for  pulpwood  by  major 
species  groups  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943 


Year 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cords 

Cords 

Percent 

1936 

35,800 

12.800 

26 

1937 

364,400 

29  ,300 

7 

1938 

362^700 

21,600 

6 

1939 

533,600 

17  sOOO 

3 

1940 

602,800 

67,500 

10 

1941 

727 ,000 

70  .,900 

9 

1942 

891 ,900 

54,200 

6 

1943 

936  ,000 

38,800 

4 

All  years 

4,454,200 

312 ,100 

7 

the  pine  growing  stock,  the  I936  inventory  of 
ing  hardwoods  should  not  be  overlookedo 


For  the  entire  period 
the  volume  of  hardwood  re- 
moved as  pulpwood  amoiinted 
to  only  7  percent  of  the  to- 
tal (table  8).   In  1936,  when 
only  the  Hartsville  plant 
was  in  operation,  one-fourth 
of  the  pulpwood  cut  was  hard- 
wood o  Since  that  time  the 
proportion  has  been  much 
smaller  and  has  not  shown  an 
increasing  trend.   This  sit- 
uation will  probably  con- 
tinue as  long  as  large  vol- 
umes of  the  more  accessible 
and  easier  logged  pine  are 
available.  Yet  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  strain  on 
53° 8  million  cords  of  pulp- 
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Table  9-  ~  Pulpwood  cut  by  tree-diameter  class 
at  57  operations  in  South  Carolina,  19/^3 


Diameter 
class 

Trees  cut 

Volume  cut 

Inches 

6  to  8 
10  to  12 
lU   to  18 
20  &  larger 

Noo 

2,2A8 

2,U1 

^13 

5 

Percent 

9 
Negl. 

Cu.fto 

15  ,000 

a,  900 

17 ,800 

i^OO 

Percent 

20 

56 

23 

1 

All  classes 

A, 807 

100 

75  ,100 

100 

cut  for  pulpwood  were  less  than  sawlog  size  5  but 
ume  came  from  such  trees. 


Data  showing  dis- 
tribution of  pulpwood 
drain  by   diameter  class 
are  not  available  for 
the  8-year  period.   In 
19A3  ,  about  5  thousand 
tree  measurements  were 
obtained  from  57  pulp- 
wood operations  in  the 
State.  Table  9  summa- 
rizes the  findings ,  and 
indicates ,  among  other 
things  J  that  in  19J+3 
about  one-half  the  trees 
only  one-fifth  of  the  vol- 


In  contrast  to  the  lumber  industry  in  general,  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  made  more  progress  in  carrying  out  and  promoting  forestry 
practices  in  the  State,  As  of  1943,  pulp  and  paper  company  holdings  in  the 
State  amounted  to  512  thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  industry's  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  its  advantage  to 
have  a  large  and  permanent  supply  of  pulpwood  available  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  mills ,  Conservative  cutting  practices  have  been  followed 
on  these  lands  even  though  such  is  not  the  case  on  much  of  the  other  pri- 
vate forest  land  cut  over  by  pulpwood  contractors,  particularly  during  the 
war.  However,  in  19A-3 ,  there  was  a  total  of  18  technical  foresters  in  the 
employ  of  pulp  companies,  or  their  contractors,  as  compared  with  only  two 
working  for  lumber  companies.   The  primary  function  of  these  foresters  is 
the  management  of  company  holdings  and  to  help  timberland  owners  in  marking 
their  timber  for  cutting,  or  to  conduct  demonstration  cuttings  for  the  edu- 
cation of  private  landowners,  and  pulpwood  contractors  and  sub-contractors. 

Drain  for  Fuelwood 

The  total  consumption  of  fuelwood  in  the  State,  in  19A3 ,  was  esti- 
mated at  2.7  million  cords.   Fortunately  for  the  growing  stock,  1.3  million 
cords  consisted  of  items  such  as  mill  waste  (slabs,  edgings,  and  trimmings), 
dead  and  cull  trees,  and  the  tops  and  limbs  of  hardwood.  Nevertheless,  the 
l.U  million  cords  coming  from  the  growing  stock  was  second  only  to  lumber 
as  an  item  of  drain » 

There  was  no  significant  trend  in  the  amount  of  fuelwood  cut  from 
the  growing  stock  during  the  8-year  period  (table  10).   To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, variations  in  the  amount  cut  can  be  attributed  to  fluctuations  in.  the 
annual  yield  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  north- 
ern coastal  plain  where  almost  one-fifth  of  the  fuelwood  drain  is  for  tobac- 
co curing.  War- induced  factors,  such  as  population  shifts,  coal  shortages, 
and  scarcity  of  labor,  have  been  taken  into  account,  but  none  have  caused 
a  marked  change  in  the  yearly  cut  of  fuelwood. 
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Table  10.  -  Timber  cut  for  fuelwood  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943 


Year 

Northern 
coastal 
plain 

Southern 
coastal 
plain 

Piedmont 

Total 

Change 
from  1936 

1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

Cords 

586,500 
621 ,100 
618,300 
709,600 
665,400 
665,400 
625,600 
625  ,600 

Cords 

145 ,600 
190 ,300 
190 ,300 
189,100 
189 ,100 
189  ,100 
173 ,800 
173 ,800 

Cords 

659,300 
659,300 
659,300 
683 ,000 
686,000 
686  ,000 
632,100 
632 ,100 

Cords 

1,391,400 
1,470,700 
1,467^900 
1,581^700 
1,540,500 
1,540,500 
1,431^500 
1,431,500 

Percent 

+6 

t5 
i-14 
+-11 
t-11 

^3 

+=3 

There  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  the  cutting  practices 
followed  in  harvesting  fuelwood.  Wood  dealers,  in  many  instances,  clear- 
cut  without  discriminating  between  high  and  low  value  trees.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  farmers,  who  are  the  major  consumers  as  well  as  harvesters 
of  fuelwood.  All  too  many  present  and  potential  saw-timber  trees  end  up 
in  a  stove  or  fireplace,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  farmers'  lack  of  in- 
terest in  or  knowledge  of  timber  values. 

Drain  for  Veneer 


In  the  eight  years ,  1936  through  1943  ,  slightly  over  three-fourths 
billion  board  feet  of  timber  have  been  cut  for  veneer.  Seventy-one  per- 
cent of  the  volume  removed  was  from  the  northern  coastal  plain,  24  percent 
from  the  southern  coastal  plain,  and  the  remainder  from  the  piedmont.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  material  came  from  the  bottom-land  hardwood  type  and  from 
the  old-growth  forest  therein.  Veneer  logging  is  largely  concentrated  on 
the  glim  species.   In  1943,  for  example.,  about  60  percent  of  the  volume  cut 
was  sweetg-om  and  30  percent  blackgum  and  tupelo ,   The  remaining  10  percent 
consisted  mainly  of  yellowpoplar,  cottonwoodj  and  sycamore. 

There  are  37  veneer  plants  located  within  the  State,  Nine  of  these 
plants  are  normally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  container  veneer 3  and  28 
produced  various  sizes  and  grades  of  commercial  veneer,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  utilized  by  the  furniture  industry  located  in  South  Carolina  and 
nearby  states.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  log  supply  required  by  these  plants 
is  shipped  in  from  other  states.  For  example,  in  1943  only  40 7  million 
board  feet  were  imported,  while  79*0  million  feet  were  obtained  and  used  lo- 
cally. Furthermore,  11,9  million  feet  of  logs  were  shipped  elsewhere  3  main- 
ly to  veneer  plants  associated  with  the  furniture  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

The  increase  in  volume  of  veneer  drain,  as  a  result  of  war,  has  not 
been  startling;  the  net  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  average  level  of  drain 
to  about  that  of  I936  (table  11).  Veneer  production  for  furniture  de- 
creased during  the  war,  but  was  offset  by  the  demand  for  container  and  air- 
craft veneers.   This  latter  class  of  veneer  required  logs  of  highest  quality 
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which  ordinarily  were  processed  into  the  best  grades  of  furniture  veneer. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  drain  on  the  best  veneer  timber  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  war.  Furthermore,  the  increased  demand  for  con- 
tainer veneer  probably  resulted  in  the  utilization  of  lower  grade  nnterial 
in  amounts  greater  than  normally  used,  although  on  many  operations  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  high-grade  logs  for  container  veneer  continued. 


Table  11,  -  Timber  cut  for  veneer  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943 


Northern 

Southern 

Change 

Year 

coastal 

coastal 

Piedmont 

Total 

plain 

plain 

from  1936 

M  bd.ft. 

M  bd.ft. 

M  bd.ft. 

M  bd.ft. 

Percent 

1936 

81,900 

17,800 

- 

99,700 

- 

1937 

83  ,900 

24 ,000 

4,900 

112 ,800 

^13 

1938 

73  ,300 

21,700 

3,700 

98,700 

-1 

1939 

56,200 

22,200 

5,400 

83 ,800 

-16 

1940 

60,400 

21,000 

6,100 

87,500 

-12 

1941 

71,300 

24,700 

7,100 

103 ,100 

^3 

1942 

64,100 

26,700 

5,800 

96,600 

-3 

1943 

63,900 

30,600 

5,900 

100,400 

^-l 

Logging  for  veneer  logs  is  quite  similar  to  the  general  run  of  hard- 
wood logging  operations  in  the  State.  Logs  of  high  quality  are  generally 
obtained  in  conjunction  with  hardwood  saw-timber  operations  in  old-growth 
bottom-land  hardwoods.  Container  veneer  plants  and  many  of  the  commercial 
veneer  producers  purchase  tracts  of  hardwood  timber  and  log  them  off  about 
as  clean  as  the  lumbermen  dOa  Some  plants  depend,  at  least  in  part,  on 
veneer  bolts  cut  and  delivered  by  farmers.  In  general,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  logs,  small  attention  is  given  to  conservative  cutting  practices, 
or  to  the  management  of  timber  tracts  with  the  objective  of  continuous 
production  of  quality  veneer  species. 
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TREND  IN  SUPPLY  OF  TIMBER 

Eight  years  of  cutting  have  brought  about  some  changes  in  the  grow- 
ing stock.  From  the  standpoint  of  total  volume,  however,  the  change  has 
been  slight.   The  quantity  of  saw  timber  was  reduced  from  30.1  billion  to 
29.7  billion  board  feet,  or  only  1.1+   percent  less  than  the  1936  volume. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  growing  stock  (5  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger)  in- 
creased from  12A  million^/  to  126  million  cords,  representing  a  slight  gain 
of  1.7  percent  in  total  volume.   This  was  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in 
the  total  hardwood  growing  stock,  which  amounted  to  5*6  percent  more  than 
in  1936.  The  total  volume  of  pine  decreased  only  0.5  percent,  but  the  cy- 
press growing  stock  lost  lA-.S  percent  of  its  1936  volume  (table  12). 

Trend  in  Total  Supply  of  Pine 


The  effect  of  growth  and  drain  upon  the  pine 
in  figure  6.  In  this  illustration  drain  is  express 
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Figure  6.  -  The  effect  of  growth  and  drain  upon  the 
pine  growing  stock  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943. 


growing  stock  is  shown 
ed  as  a  percentage  above 
or  below  net  growth. 
In  the  case  of  saw 
timber,  the  curve 
shows  that  drain  was 
less  than  growth  dur- 
ing the  five  years 
preceding  the  war 
and,  as  a  result,  the 
volume  of  saw  timber 
increased  about  L, 
percent.  However,  in 
the  following  three 
war  years ,  drain  ex- 
ceeded growth  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  this  gain 
and  to  lower  the  vol- 
ume of  growing  stock 
0.5  percent  below  the 
1936  level.  This 
serves  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the 
attainment  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in 
volume  of  growing 
stock  is  often  a  slow 
process,  and  that 
gains  made  over  a 
long  period  may  be 
wiped  out  in  a  few 
years  of  heavy  cut- 
ting. 


1/The  volume  of  158  million  cords  given  on  page  3  includes  the  sound  volume 
in  cull  trees  and  hardwood  tops  while  the  above  does  not. 
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Table  12.  -  Change  in  volume  of  forest  growing  stock  in  South  Carolina 

1936-1943 


(Saw  timber) 


Item 

Pine 

Cypress 

Hardwood 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1936 

18,431 

1,381 

10,305 

30,117 

Change  in  growing  stock: 

1936 

^-135 

-14 

+15 

fl36 

1937 

+181 

-21 

-4 

+156 

1938 

+276 

-23 

+27 

+280 

1939 

+104 

-39 

+43 

+108 

1940 

+13 

-37 

-18 

-42 

1941 

-199 

-57 

-75 

-331 

1942 

-293 

-48 

-109 

-450 

1943 

-250 

-27 

^-13 

-264 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1944 

18,398 

1,115 

10,197 

29,710 

Net  change 

-33 

-266 

-108 

-407 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

-0.2 

-19.3 

-1.0 

-1.4 

(All  sound  trees,  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger) 


M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  I936 

66,206 

4,172 

53,574 

123  ,952 

Change  in  growing  stock: 

1936 

+531 

-34 

+562 

+1,059 

1937 

+510 

-47 

+461 

+924 

..  1938 

+748 

-54 

+513 

+1,207 

1939 

•  +225 

-84 

+536 

+677 

1940 

-29 

-81 

+379 

+269 

1941 

-602 

-122 

+256 

-468 

1942 

-952 

-135 

-214 

-1,301 

1943 

-782 

-59 

+  524 

-317 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1944 

65,855 

3,556 

56,591 

126 ,002 

Net  change 

-351 

-616 

+3,017 

+2 ,050 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

-0.5 

-14.8 

+5.6 

+1.7 
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The  outlook  for  early  gains  in  the  volume  of  pine  is  not  promising. 
Although  three  years  of  war  have  brought  the  volume  of  growing  stock  down 
to  a  point  only  slightly  below  1936,  it  is  expected  that  the  downward  trend 
will  continue.   This  trend  will  probably  last  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  during  the  anticipated  boom  period  afterwards .  How  long  this  will  be 
in  terms  of  years  is  anyone's  guess.   It  is  certain,  however,  that  repairs 
to  the  growing  stock  will  require  limiting  the  annual  cut  to  less  than  net 
growth.  The  rate  and  extent  of  the  growing  stock's  restoration  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  amount  of  damage  resulting  from  the  extended  period 
of  heavy  drain,  and  on  how  much  and  how  long  the  cut  is  held  below  net 
growth . 

Trend  in  Total  Supply  of  Hardwood 


Drain  exceeded  the  growth  of  hardwood  saw  timbe 
of  the  eight  years,  and  in  those  years  (I936,  1938,  and 
growth  over  drain  was  very  small  (figure  ?)•   The  cons 
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Figure  7.  -  The  effect  of  growth  and  drain  upon  the 
hardwood  growing  stock  in  South  Carolina,  1936-1943. 


r  in  all  but  three 
1939)  the  surplus 

equent  loss  in  vol- 
ume of  growing  stock 
was  slight  during 
the  prewar  years ,  but 
the  downward  trend 
gained  momentum  as 
drain  increased  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  the 
end  of  1943?  the  vol- 
ume of  hardwood  saw 
timber  was  about  1 
percent  less  than  in 
1936.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  loss 
in  saw- timber  volume 
was  due  to  the  heavy 
cutting  of  cypress. 
The  cut  of  this  spe- 
cies exceeded  growth 
in  each  of  the  eight 
years ,  and  by  the 
end  of  1943  its  saw- 
timber  volume  was 
about  one-fifth  less 
than  the  amount 
standing  in  1936. 
Obviously,  from  a 
commercial  stand- 
point ,  the  cypress 
is  a  vanishing  spe- 
cies. 

In  direct 
contrast  to  the  sit- 
uation prevailing  in 
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the  saw  timber,  the  drain  from  the  entire  hardwood  growing  stock  exceeded 
net  growth  in  only   one  out  of  eight  years.  During  the  prewar  years  the 
total  hardwood  growing  stock  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  1  percent  annu- 
ally. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  its  volume  has  remained  at  about 
the  same  level,  Z^  percent  above  that  of  1936.  Nevertheless,  a  gain  in 
total  growing  stock  accompanied  by  a  loss  in  saw-timber  volume  means  only 
one  thing — that  the  trend  in  the  hardwoods  is  definitely  toward  a  stand  of 
inmiature  trees . 

Trend  in  Timber  Supply  by  Regions 

Northern  coastal  plain;  From  1936  through  19A3  the  equivalent  of 
18.7  million  cords  of  wood  were  removed  from  the  sound-tree  growing  stock 
of  this  area.   This  means  that  about  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  sound, 
live  timber  cut  within  the  State  in  those  eight  years  came  from  the  north- 
ern coastal  plain.  Almost  one-half  of  the  sawlogs  and  hewn  ties,  over  one- 
half  of  the  pulpwood,  poles  and  piling,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  veneer 
logs  and  cooperage  bolts  were  derived  from  forests  of  this  unit.   In  fact, 
of  the  major  items  of  forest  drain  only  two  (fuelwood  and  miscellaneous 
farm  uses)  were  produced  in  greater  amounts  elsewhere. 

This  concentration  of  cutting  activity  is  easily  understood,  as  al- 
most one-half  of  the  State's  saw-timber  volume  and  acreage,  according  to 
the  1936  inventory,  was  in  the  northern  coastal  plain.   In  spite  of  this 
apparent  abundance  of  timber,  the  impact  of  heavy  cutting  on  the  growing 
stock  was  most  severe  in  this  unit.   Only  in  this  area  did  the  hardwood 
growing  stock  suffer  a  loss  in  volume,  amounting  to  12  percent  in  the  saw 
timber  and  6  percent  in  the  total  stand  (table  H)*  Although  the  2  percent 
loss  in  volume  of  pine  saw  timber  was  exceeded  somewhat  in  the  southern 
coastal  plain,  the  8  percent  drop  in  total  pine  volume  was  not  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  State  (table  13). 

Contributing  heavily  to  the  loss  in  hardwood  was  the  excessive  mor- 
tality within  the  bottom-land  hardwood  types  inundated  by  the  Santee-Cooper 
Project,   In  addition,  over  two-thirds  of  the  hardwood  lumber  produced  in 
the  State  came  from  the  area.   No  doubt  the  salvage  operations  arising  from 
the  Santee-Cooper  Project  has  some  effect  on  this,  but  the  State's  hardwood 
industry  has  normally  depended  on  this  area  as  its  chief  source  of  supply. 
With  the  flooding  of  the  Lake  Moultrie  and  Lake  Marion  reservoirs  the  rate 
of  cutting  on  other  areas  of  bottom-land  hardwood,  such  as  the  Pee  Dee 
River  and  BJack  River  bottoms,  has  increased,  and  in  the  future  the  hard- 
wood volume  may  decline  even  faster  than  in  the  eight  years  under  discus- 
sion.  This  is  particularly  true  if  other  reservoir  structiires,  some  of 
which  are  already  planned,  further  reduce  the  area  of  productive  hardwood 
forest. 

A  fact  not  revealed  in  the  over-all  analysis  of  changes  in  growing 
stock  is  that  the  best  species  of  hardwood  have  been  much  more  heavily 
overcut  than  less  commercially  desirable  ones.   The  volume  losses  in  spe- 
cies such  as  sweetgum,  soft  maple,  yellowpoplar,  and  ash  were  undoubtedly 
much  larger  than  indicated  by  the  computed  average  loss.  In  contrast, 
other  species,  such  as  the  low-quality .,  wo rai- infested  oaks,  have  increased 
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Table  13.  -  Change  in  volume  of  pine  growing  stock  by  regions 
in  South  Carolina,  1936-19 A3 


(Saw 

timber) 

Southern 

Northern 

Item 

coastal 

coastal 

Piedmont 

plain 

plain 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bdo  ft. 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1936 

5,817 

8,471 

4,143 

Change  in  growing  stock: 

1936 

-12 

-^53 

-^94 

1937 

+27 

+26 

-^128 

1938 

+49 

+81 

+146 

1939 

+16 

+12 

+76 

19A0 

-14 

-9 

+36 

19-a 

-100 

-107 

+8 

19A2 

-129 

-165 

+1 

19A3 

-105 

-91 

-54 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1944 

5,549 

8,271 

4,578 

Net  change 

-268 

-200 

+435 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

-4.6 

-2,4 

+10.5 

(All  sound  trees  -  5.0  inches  d.b.h. 

and  larger) 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1936 

19,534 

27,641 

19,031 

Change  in  growing  stock: 

1936 

-27 

+76 

+482 

1937 

+69 

-115 

+556 

1938 

+133 

+17 

+598 

1939 

+51 

-215 

+389 

1940 

-31 

-272 

+274 

1941 

-269 

-531 

+198 

1942 

-355 

-789 

+192 

1943 

-282 

-484 

-16 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1944 

18,823 

25,328 

21,704 

Net  change 

-711 

-2  ,313 

+2,673 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

-3.6 

-8.4 

+14.0 
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Table  I4.  -  Change  in  volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  by  regions 
in  South  Carolina,  1936-19^3  1/ 


(Saw 

timber) 

Southern 

Northern 

Item 

coastal 

coastal 

Piedmont 

plain 

plain 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1936 

3,664 

6,330 

1,692 

Change  in  growing  stock: 

1936 

-2 

-32 

+35 

1937 

-tlS 

-69 

-^26 

1938 

-^36 

-61 

-^29 

1939 

-^25 

-49 

-^28 

19-^0 

429 

-97 

-H3 

19U 

437 

-169 

- 

19^2 

+29 

-195 

-^9 

19^3 

-^31 

-60 

+15 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  l^UU 

3,867 

5,598 

1,847 

Net  change 

+203 

-732 

+155 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

+5.5 

-11.6 

+9.2 

(All  sound  trees  -  5.0  inches  d.b.h. 

and  larger) 

'  ■  ■■  '  '  - — 

M  cords 

M  cords 

M  cords 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1936 

19,551 

28,200 

9,995 

Change  in  growing  stock: 

1936 

+253 

+43 

+232 

1937 

+297 

-80 

+197 

1938 

+339 

-70 

+190 

1939 

+326 

-71 

+197 

1940 

+334 

-156 

+120 

1941 

+356 

-327 

+105 

1942 

+347 

-844 

+148 

1943 

+353 

-68 

+180 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1944 

22,156 

26,627 

11,364 

Net  change 

+2,605 

-1,573 

+1,369 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

+13.3 

-5.6 

+13.7 

l/lncludes  cypress. 
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in  volume  throughout  the  8-year  periodj  thus ,  stand  quality  as  well  as  vol- 
ume has  deteriorated. 

This  unit  contains  an  extensive  acreage  of  paper  company,  estate, 
game  club,  plantation,  and  other  holdings,  upon  which  forest  drain  at  its 
heaviest  may  not  exceed  growth.  Furthermore,  there  are  about  2U5   thousand 
acres  of  national  forest  land  upon  which  conservative  cutting  practices  are 
followed.  Paper  company  holdings  amount  to  about  2.50  thousand  acres.   The 
total  area  of  forest  land  in  game  club  and  similar  holdings  is  not  known, 
but  in  Georgetown  County  alone  there  are  about  100  thousand  acres  of  such 
land.   Thus,  it  is  seen  that  a  significant  part  of  the  4-. 5  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  the  area  is  being  carefully  managed.   Yet  the  entire  growing 
stock — hardwood  and  softwood,  saw  timber  and  cordwood— is  being  overcuto 
This  means  that  forest  lands  outside  the  national  forests ,  paper  company 
tracts,  etc.,  are  being  exploited  at  a  much  heavier  rate  than  over-all  com- 
parisons of  growth  and  drain  reveal.  Much  of  this  abused  forest  land  be- 
longs to  fanners,  and  in  counties  where  farm  ownership  predominates,  these 
lands  often  are  without  sufficient  merchantable  volume  to  meet  local  needs. 
In  this  respect  the  situation  appears  most  serious  in  Sumter,  Lee,  and 
Darlington  Counties,  although  tight  situations  exist  in  other  counties  lo- 
cated in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  this  unit. 

The  loss  in  total  pine  growing  stock,  which  was  proportionately 
greater  than  the  loss  of  saw-timber  volume,  is  attributed  mainly  to  the 
heavy  cut  of  pulpwood.  Since  1937  the  area  has  furnished  over  250  thousand 
cords  per  year,  and  in  19-^2  produced  almost  500  thousand  cords.   This  is  a 
substantial  jump  from  a  1?- thousand  cord  production  in  1936.  Deficits  in 
the  total  growing  stock  began  in  1937  in  spite  of  no  great  increase  in  lum- 
ber production  in  that  year  and  in  following  years  through  19A1°  Heavy 
cutting  of  under- sawlog- size  material,  such  as  pulpwood,  is  reflected  in 
the  years  1937  and  1939 j  #ien  the  total  growing  stock  decreased  and  the 
saw- timber  volume  increased » 

Southern  coastal  plain;  Of  the  total  amount  of  timber  cut  during 
the  8-year  period,  22  percent,  or  8.5  million  cords,  came  from  the  southern 
coastal  plain.  About  53  percent  of  the  material  removed  from  the  area  was 
in  the  form  of  sawlogs ,  17  percent  was  fuelwood,  16  percent  pulpwood,  and  5 
percent  veneer  logs — these  four  items  adding  up  to  91  percent  of  the  total. 
The  balance  of  the  drain  was  principally  for  hewn  ties  and  poles  and  piling. 

In  the  case  of  pine,  drain  exceeded  growth  in  five  of  the  eight 
years,  and  the  net  effect  was  a  fairly  substantial  loss  in  volume  of  grow^ 
ing  stock,  amounting  to  5  percent  of  the  saw  timber,  and  k   percent  of  the 
total  stand  (table  13).   The  main  cause  of  the  deficit  in  pine  volume  was 
in  the  quantity  of  timber  removed  as  sawlogs  and  pulpwood,  amounting  to  58 
and  22  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  pine  drain  for  the  periods  In 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  pine,  the  hardwood  volume  substantially 
increased,  involving  a  6-percent  gain  in  saw  timber  and  a  13-percent  addi- 
tion to  the  total  growing  stock  (table  \k) •     A  chief  reason  for  the  increase 
in  hardwood  seems  to  be  in  the  small  amount  cut  as  fuelwood  in  this  area. 
In  eight  years,  only  0.7  million  cords  have  been  cut  as  compared  with  more 
than  2  million  in  each  of  the  other  units.  Unfortunately,  an  increase  in 
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volume  of  hardwood  growing  stock  in  the  sand  hill  section  of  the  coastal 
plain  is  usually  indicative  of  a  loss  in  pine  growing  stock  and  its  re- 
placement by  decidedly  inferior  species — the  longleaf  pine  being  replaced 
by  scrub  oak.   However,  in  other  sections  of  the  southern  coastal  plain  a 
gain  in  hardwood  volume  is  not  always  disadvantageous  as  much  of  the  in- 
crease involves  desirable  bottom-land  hardwood  timber. 

A  disturbing  factor  in  an  analysis  of  growth  and  drain  in  this  area 
is  the  large  acreage  of  forest  which  may  never  be  cut  or  only  lightly  so. 
This  includes  land  controlled  by  game  clubs,  private  estates,  and  "yarikee^^ 
plantation  owners .   In  addition ,  there  are  fairly  extensive  paper  company 
holdings  within  which  conservative  cutting  practices  prevail.  All  this  puts 
a  heavy  strain  on  the  growing  stock  of  the  remaining  area,  and  results  in 
serious  forest  depletion  in  certain  localities. 

Piedmont;  A  total  of  11. 3  million  cords  of  wood  were  removed  from 
the  piedmont's  forest  growing  stock  during  the  period  1936  through  19A3 • 
Forty-seven  percent  of  the  volume  cut  was  fuelwood,  UO   percent  sawlogs ,  7 
percent  pulpwood,  and  6  percent  all  other  products  (principally  ties  and 
miscellaneous  items  used  on  farms) . 

Because  of  an  extensive  area  of  young  stands  and  the  absence  of  wide- 
spread and  heavy  cutting  during  most  of  the  period,  a  fairly  substantial 
increase  in  the  volume  of  growing  stock  has  taken  place »  As  of  January  1, 
19UU}   there  were  ^,6   billion  board  feet  of  pine  and  1.8  billion  of  hard- 
wood, representing  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  in  each  species  group. 
In  total  growing  stock  each  major  species  group  gained  about  lU   percent, 
with  pine  volume  estimated  at  21.7  million  cords  and  hardwood  at  11. A-  mil- 
lion as  of  January  1,  19^A-« 

In  spite  of  the  above  indicated  gain  in  growing  stock,  the  recent 
great  increase  in  pulpwood  drain  in  the  piedmont  is  disturbing.  The  3^8 
thousand  cords  of  pulpwood  cut  in  194-3  represented  a  100~percent  increase 
in  the  annual  volume  of  wood  cut  for  this  purpose,  and  was  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  loss  in  pine  growing  stock  that  year.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  original  forest  in  the  piedmont  was  of  mixed  hard- 
wood, chiefly  oak  and  hickory,,  and  some  shortleaf  pine.   In  the  course  of 
land  settlement  the  hardwood  forest  gave  way  to  cultivated  fields.   Poor 
cropping  practices  on  the  highly  erosive  soils  resulted  in  much  land  aban- 
donment. The  idle  fields  furnished  an  ideal  seed  bed  for  the  light-seeded 
pine,  and  soon  were  covered  with  these  species.  Hardwoods  also  came  in 
later,  and  are  prevalent  in  the  understory.   Thus,  T^en  the  old-field  pine 
stands  of  the  piedmont  are  cut  heavily,  the  succeeding  stand  is  often  pre- 
dominately hardwood  of  low  commercial  value. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  pulpwood  operations  in  the  pied- 
mont is  the  apparent  concentration  of  cutting  activity  in  certain  areas. 
Fairfield  County  is  an  example.   In  1943  as  many  as  six  plants  were  draw- 
ing wood  from  this  county.   Indicative  of  the  overcutting  is  information 
obtained  from  four  of  these  plants ,  which  revealed  a  drain  of  117  thousand 
cords  in  that  year,  or  3U   percent  of  the  piedmont's  total  pulpwood  cut. 
This  is  way  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sound- tree  growing  stock  in 
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Fairfield,  estimated  at  9  percent  of  the  volume  in  the  piedmont.  Newberry 
County  also  was  heavily  overcut.  A  partial  tabulation  of  pulpwood  volume 
removed  showed  a  cut  of  over  62  thousand  cords  (18  percent  of  the  piedmont's 
total)  from  a  county  containing  only  6  percent  of  the  growing  stock. 


CONCLUSIONS 

As  of  January  1,  194A-5  the  volume  of  sound,  live  trees  growing  with- 
in the  forests  of  South  Carolina  totaled  29.7  billion  board  feet,  or  126 
million  cords.  Since  January  1,  1936,  this  represents  a  loss  of  l.U   per- 
cent in  the  quantity  of  saw  timber,  but  a  gain  of  I.7  percent  in  the  volume 
of  all  sound  trees.   Therefore,  on  the  strength  of  these  data  it  appears 
that  the  State's  total  forest  inventory  has  suffered  only  slight  changes  in 
eight  years,  even  though  the  amount  of  timber  cut  in  three  of  these  years 
was  presumably  large  because  of  war  demands. 

However,  a  more  detailed  analysis  reveals  that  the  general  situation 
is  not  as  rosy  as  it  seems.   Under  present  rates  of  cutting,  cypress  will 
rapidly  lose  its  status  as  a  commercially  important  species.   In  eight  years 
the  volume  of  cypress  saw  timber  has  been  reduced  by  about  one-fifth,  and 
there  is  insufficient  second  growth  to  provide  a  valuable  stand  in  the  fu- 
ture. Another  fact  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  that  only  under- 
sawlog-size  hardwood  substantially  increased  in  voliime  during  the  8-year 
period.  This  means  that  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward  a  stand  of  young 
hardwood  which,  under  present  standards  of  utilization,  would  have  little 
commercial  value  because  of  size. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  conditions  within  survey  units.   In  the 
northern  coastal  plain  the  volume  of  hardwood  saw  timber,  including  cypress, 
was  reduced  12  percent  in  the  eight  years.  Even  more  serious  was  the  fact 
that  better  species,  like  sweetgum  and  cypress,  were  cut  heavier  than  the 
over-all  figure  reveals,  while  less  desirable  species,  such  as  blackgum  and 
certain  oaks,  may  have  actually  increased  in  volume.  Also,  in  the  northern 
coastal  plain  the  under-sawlog  pine  was  being  overcut  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  saw  timber.   Thus,  a  serious  future  shortage  of  pine  saw  timber  was  in 
the  making  in  that  area.   In  the  piedmont,  the  continued  heavy  cutting  of 
pulpwood,  such  as  occurred  in  two  counties  in  19^3 j  will  hasten  conversion 
to  a  forest  of  low-quality  hardwood  in  such  areas. 

The  piedmont  is  the  only  area  in  which  a  definite  improvement  in 
the  pine  growing  stock  has  taken  place  during  the  eight  years,  I936  through 
1943 •  However,  in  1943  an  increase  in  pulpwood  drain,  amounting  to  220 
thousand  cords  over  19^2,  brought  about  a  reduction  in  pine  growing  stock, 
whereas  substantial  increases  were  effected  in  the  previous  seven  years. 
This  leads  up  to  the  point  that  major  fluctuations  in  drain  are  chiefly  due 
to  changes  in  the  amount  of  saw  timber  and  pulpwood  cut.   The  volume  of  fuel- 
wood  harvested  each  year  ordinarily  varies  but  little,  and  other  items  of 
drain  are  too  small  to  be  of  great  influence  on  the  total  growing  stock. 
Obviously,  any  program  designed  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
growing  stock  greatly  depends  on  participation  by  the  lumber  and  pulpwood 
industries. 
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The  1936  forest  inventory  revealed  that  the  average  acre  of  saw  tim- 
ber in  South  Carolina  contained  A, 680  board  feet,  and  in  comparison  with 
similar  voliimes  in  the  other  12  southern  states  was  the  best  stand  in  the 
South.   As  of  July  1,  19 A4)  it  is  estimated  37  thousand  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  woods  and  plant  operations  of  the  primary  wood-using  indus- 
tries. Even  excluding  the  small  portable  sawmills  the  voliome  of  forest 
products  manufactured  in  the  State  ranks  second  only  to  textiles.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  unbelievable  that  the  people  as  well  as  the  forest  indus- 
tries of  South  Carolina  can  remain  complacent  on  matters  concerning  the 
conditions  of  their  forest  resource.  Even  with  the  best  average  stand  per 
acre  of  the  South,  over  one-fourth  of  the  saw-timber  area  was  stocked  with 
less  than  2  thousand  board  feet  per  acre — an  amount  usually  considered  too 
small  to  operate  economically.   Furthermore,  the  trend  is  definitely  toward 
more  of  such  areas  and  a  gradual  conversion  to  immature  stands  of  hardwood. 
Common  sense  tells  that  such  trends  do  not  result  in  stable  employment  and 
permanent  forest  industries  and,  consequently,  are  contrary  to  the  welfare 
of  South  Carolina. 
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APPENDIX 

Definition  of  Terms 

Pine:  Loblolly,  longleaf ,  pitch,  pond,  shortleaf ,  slash,  Virginia, 
and  eastern  white  pines.  Also  eastern  hemlock,  eastern  redcedar,  and 
Atlantic  white  cedar. 

Hardwood;  Black,  swamp  and  water  tupelos,  sweetgiim,  yellowpoplar , 
oaks,  ash,  maple,  elm,  hickory,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  and  associated  minor 
species. 

Cypress;  Bald  cypress  (southern  cypress)  and  pond  cypress. 

Pine  types:  Stands  in  which  pine  forms  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
dominant  or  codominant  trees.  Thus,  the  type  ranges  from  pure  pine  stands 
to  those  in  which  up  to  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  are 
hardwood. 

Hardwood  t3rpes;  Stands  in  which  hardwood,  cypress,  or  mixed  hard- 
wood and  cypress  form  at  least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant 
trees . 

Saw-timber  trees:  Pine  or  cypress  trees  9"0  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  or  hardwood  trees  13<.0  inches  or  more,  with  not  less  than  one 
sound  12-foot  butt  log,  or  with  50  percent  of  the  gross  board-foot  volume 
of  the  tree  in  usable  sawlogs. 

All  sound  trees:  All  saw-timber  trees  as  described  above  and  all 


sound,  straight-stemmed  trees  from  5 '0   inches  d.b.h.  to  saw-timber  size. 

Board-foot  volume:  The  volume  by  International  ^-inch  rule,  ex- 
clusive of  defect  5  of  that  portion  of  sound  saw-timber  trees  lying  between 
stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords:  The  volume  of  wood  and  bark  in  standard  cords, 
exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  trees  5'0  inches  and  larger  in 
diameter  lying  between  stump  and  a  top  of  approximately  ^  inches  minimum 
diameter  outside  bark. 

Growing  stock;  The  volume  of  timber  exclusive  of  cull  trees  and 
hardwood  tops. 

Mortality;  The  volimie  lost  from  the  growing  stock  through  the 
death  of  trees  from  causes  such  as  fire,  tree  competition,  disease,  in- 
sect damage,  and  windthrow. 

Net  growth:  The  net  increase  (mortality  deducted)  in  growing  stock, 
before  subtracting  forest  drain. 

Forest  drain;  The  reduction  in  growing  stock  due  to  cutting  within 
the  designated  area. 
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FQRBST  DRAIN  BY  SURVEY  UNIT,    COMMODITY,   AND  SPECIES  GROUP,   SOUTH  CAROLINA--I936 


All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  conmiodlty 

Saw  timber 

3.0" 

d.b.h.  and  . 

Larger 

Pinesl/ 

Hardwoods?/ 

All  species 

Pineai./ 

Hardwoodai^ 

All  species 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

151,000 

77,100 

228,100 

582,600 

167,700 

550,500 

Veneer 

1,300 

16,500 

17,800 

5,400 

54,000 

57,400 

Cooperage 

3,700 

400 

6,100 

12,700 

900 

15,600 

Pulpwood 

1,900 

- 

1,900 

8,200 

- 

8,200 

Other  manufactures 

200 

2,600 

2,800 

500 

9,600 

10,100 

Hewn  crossties 

b,800 

4,100 

10,900 

20,600 

9,100 

29,700 

Poles  and  piles 

6,900 

- 

6,900 

17,800 

- 

17,800 

Fuelwood 

26,500 

28,000 

54,500 

85,600 

62,000 

145,600 

Miscelleneous  farm  use 

5,400 

1,100 

4,500 

18,900 

11,100 

50,000 

Total 

205,700 

129,600 

553,500 

548,500 

294,400 

842,700 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

505,100 

105,500 

406,400 

755,900 

255,500 

989.200 

Veneer 

12,800 

69,100 

81,900 

51,800 

160,900 

192,700 

Cooperase 

2,500 

10,100 

12,600 

6,200 

25,500 

29,700 

Pulpwood 

400 

900 

1,500 

7,500 

9,700 

17,000 

Other  manufactures 

2,600 

2,600 

5,200 

6,600 

3,500 

11,900 

Hewn  crossties 

7,600 

7,900 

15,300 

19,000 

18,000 

57,000 

Poles  and  piles 

16,800 

- 

16,800 

41,700 

- 

41,700 

Fuelwood 

61,300 

28 , 500 

89,800 

552,800 

255,700 

586,500 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

5,900 

1,100 

5,000 

29,800 

9,000 

58,800 

Total 

411,200 

225,500 

654,300 

1,249,100 

693,400 

1,944,500 

Piedmont: 

Lumber 

147,500 

3,300 

152,800 

455,800 

14,100 

449,900 

Veneer 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cooperage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulpwood 

5,200 

100 

5,500 

20,500 

5,100 

25,400 

Other  manufactures 

200 

300 

700 

600 

1,400 

2,000 

Hewn  crossties 

1,200 

3,900 

7,100 

5,600 

13,200 

18,800 

Poles  and  piles 

4,500 

- 

4,500 

12,800 

- 

12,800 

Fuelwood 

65,900 

57,500 

101,200 

578,200 

281,100 

659,500 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

4,600 

1,400 

6,000 

56,000 

10,800 

46,800 

Total 

224,700 

50,700 

275,400 

887,500 

525,700 

1,215,000 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

601,400 

183,900 

787,500 

1,572,500 

417,100 

1,989,400 

Veneer 

14,500 

83,400 

99,700 

55,200 

194,900 

250,100 

Cooperage 

8 ,  200 

10,500 

18,700 

18,900 

24,400 

45,500 

Pulpwood 

3,300 

1 ,  000 

6,500 

55,800 

12,800 

48,600 

Other  manufactures 

5,000 

5,700 

8,700 

7,700 

16,500 

24,000 

Hewn  crossties 

13.600 

17,900 

55,500 

45,200 

42,500 

85,500 

Poles  and  piles 

28,000 

- 

28,000 

72,500 

- 

72,500 

Fuelwcod 

131,700 

95,600 

245,500 

814,600 

576,800 

1,591,400 

Uiscellaneous  farri  use 

11,900 

5,600 

13,500 

84,700 

50,900 

115,600 

'^otal 

8^9,600 

405,600 

1,243,200 

2,684,700 

1,515,500 

4,000,200 

_1/Cedar  and   hemlock    included  vith  pines. 
2/Cypress   Included  with  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DRAIN  BY  SDEFBT  UNIT,  COMMDDITy,  AND  SPECIES  GROUP,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1937 


Saw  timber 

All 

sound  trees 

- 

Survey  unit  and  commodity 

5.0"  c 

l.b.h.  and  larger 

Pineai^ 

2/ 
Hardwoods" 

All  species 

Plnea^'^ 

Hardwoods-^ 

All  species 

U  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

U  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

147,800 

61,300 

209,100 

367.700 

132,100 

499,800 

Veneer 

2,100 

21 , 900 

24,000 

5,200 

47,900 

53.100 

Cooperage 

5,400 

200 

5,600 

13,300 

400 

13,700 

Pulpwood 

21,100 

" 

21,100 

90,000 

- 

90,000 

Other  manufactures 

- 

2,500 

2,500 

- 

5,600 

5,600 

Hewn  crosstles 

11,700 

3,700 

15,400 

29,100 

8,000 

37,100 

Poles  and  piles 

14,400 

- 

14,400 

36,200 

- 

36,200 

Fuelwood 

23,500 

21,500 

45,000 

87,900 

102,400 

190,300 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,400 

700 

3,100 

16,900 

5.100 

22,000 

Total 

228,400 

111,800 

340 , 200 

646 , 300 

301,500 

947,800 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

264,800 

127,400 

392,200 

658,800 

287,600 

946,400 

Veneer 

9,100 

74 , 800 

83,900 

22,700 

173,800 

196,500 

Cooperage 

1,800 

12,000 

13,800 

4,500 

28,100 

32,600 

Pulpwood 

58,600 

1,900 

60,500 

242,100 

10,600 

252,700 

Other  manufactures 

3,200 

4,900 

8,100 

7,900 

10,300 

18 , 200 

Hewn  crosstles 

18,000 

6,900 

24,900 

44,700 

15,700 

60,400 

Poles  and  piles 

15,100 

100 

15,200 

37,600 

200 

37.800 

Fuelwood 

64,800 

27,300 

92,100 

365,100 

256,000 

621,100 

Mscellaneous  farm  use 

4,000 

1,100 

5.100 

29,800 

9,000 

38,800 

Total 

439,400 

256,400 

695,800 

1,413,200 

791,300 

2,204,500 

Piedmont; 

Lumber 

112,000 

6,100 

118,100 

331,500 

15.700 

347,000 

Veneer 

- 

4,900 

4,900 

- 

12.600 

12,600 

Cooperage 

- 

2,600 

2,600 

- 

6,700 

6,700 

Pulpwood 

5,000 

700 

5,700 

32,300 

18,700 

51,000 

Other  manufactures 

300 

700 

1,000 

800 

2,100 

2,900 

Hewn  crosstles 

1,400 

6,200 

7,600 

4,000 

16,000 

20,000 

Poles  and  piles 

3,800 

- 

3,800 

11,400 

- 

11,400 

Fuelwood 

63,900 

37,300 

101,200 

378,200 

281,100 

659,300 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

4,600 

1,400 

6,000 

36,000 

10,800 

46,800 

Total  ■ 

191,000 

59,900 

250,900 

794,000 

563,700 

1,157,700 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

524,600 

194,800 

719,400 

1,357,800 

435,400 

1,793.200 

Veneer 

11,200 

101,600 

112,800 

27,900 

234,300 

262,200 

Cooperage 

7,200 

14,800 

22,000 

17,800 

35,200 

53,000 

Pulpwood 

84,700 

2,600 

87,500 

364,400 

29,300 

393,700 

Other  manufactures 

3,500 

8,100 

11,600 

8,700 

18,000 

26,700 

Hewn  crosstles 

31,100 

16,800 

47,900 

77,800 

39,700 

117,500 

Poles  and  piles 

33,300 

100 

33,400 

85 , 200 

200 

85,400 

Fuelwood 

152,200 

86,100 

238,300 

831,200 

639,500 

1.470.700 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

11,000 

3,200 

14,200 

82,700 

24,900 

107.600 

Total 

858,800 

428,100 

1,286,900 

2,853,500 

1,456,500 

4.510,000 

1/Cedar  and  hemlock  Included  with  pines. 
2/Cypress  included  v;ith  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DRAIN  BY  SURVKY  UlIIT,  COM^IGDITY,  .JTO  SPECIES  GROUP,  SOUTH  CAROLINA- -I938 


All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  conmodity 

Saw  timber 

5.0" 

d.b.h.  and  1 

arger 

Pine si/ 

2/ 
Hardv;oods-i 

All  species 

Pi nasi/ 

Hardwoods-' 

All  species 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

132,900 

41,b00 

174,300 

330,600 

89,600 

420,200 

Veneer 

1,600 

20,100 

21,700 

3,900 

44,100 

48,000 

Cooperage 

4,700 

200 

4,900 

11,800 

400 

12,200 

Pulpwood 

23,500 

100 

23,600 

87,500 

300 

87,800 

Other  manufactures 

- 

3,500 

3,500 

~ 

7,700 

7,700 

Hewn  cros sties 

11,200 

7,600 

18,800 

27,800 

16,500 

44 , 300 

Poles  and  piles 

7,900 

- 

7,900 

20,100 

- 

20,100 

Fuelwood 

23,500 

21,300 

45,000 

87,900 

102,400 

190,300 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,400 

700 

3,100 

16,900 

5,100 

22,000 

Total 

207,700 

95,300 

303,000 

586,500 

266,100 

852,600 

Northern  Coastal  Plain; 

Lumber 

208,500 

131,600 

340,100 

518,500 

295,200 

813,700 

Veneer 

8,100 

65,200 

73.300 

20,100 

151,500 

171,600 

Cooperage 

1,800 

6,900 

8,700 

4,500 

16,100 

20,600 

Pulpwood 

72,000 

1,500 

73,500 

250,500 

7,800 

258,300 

Other  manufactures 

2,400 

4,400 

6,800 

6,000 

9,200 

15,200 

Hewn  crossties 

17,200 

9,900 

27,100 

42,800 

22,900 

65,700 

Poles  and  piles 

8,500 

200 

8,700 

21,100 

300 

21,400 

Fuelwood 

64,700 

27,300 

92,000 

364,100 

254,200 

618,300 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

4,000 

1,100 

5,100 

29,800 

9,000 

38,800 

Total 

387,200 

248,100 

635,300 

1,257,400 

766,200 

2,023,600 

Piedmont: 

Lumber 

101,300 

8,000 

109,300 

299,600 

20,600 

320,200 

Veneer 

- 

3,700 

3,700 

- 

9,500 

9,500 

Cooperage 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

- 

2,700 

2,700 

Pulpwood 

5,600 

1,000 

6,600 

24,700 

13,500 

38,200 

Other  manufactures 

200 

400 

600 

700 

1,400 

2,100 

Hewn  crossties 

700 

4,200 

4,900 

1,900 

10,800 

12,700 

Poles  and  piles 

2,200 

- 

2,200 

6,500 

- 

6,500 

■  Fuelwood 

63,900 

37,300 

101 , 200 

378 , 200 

281,100 

659,300 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

4,600 

1,400 

6,000 

36,000 

10,800 

46,800 

Total 

178,500 

57,000 

235,500 

747,600 

350,400 

1,098,000 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

442,700 

181,200 

623,900 

1,148,700 

405,400 

1,554,100 

Veneer 

9,700 

89,000 

98,700 

24,000 

205,100 

229,100 

Cooperage 

6,500 

8,100 

14,600 

16,300 

19,200 

55,500 

Pulpwood 

101,100 

2,600 

103,700 

362,700 

21,600 

384,300 

Other  manufactures 

2,600 

8,300 

10,900 

6,700 

18,300 

25,000 

Hewn  crossties 

29,100 

21,700 

50,800 

72,500 

50,200 

122,700 

Poles  and  piles 

18,600 

200 

lP,800 

47,700 

300 

48,000 

Fuelwood 

152,100 

86,100 

238 , 200 

830,200 

637,700 

1.467,900 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

11,000 

3,200 

14,200 

82,700 

24,900 

107,600 

Total 

773,400 

400,400 

1,173,800 

2,591,500 

1,382,700 

3.974,200 

1^/Cedar  and  hemlock  included  with  pines. 
2/Cypress  Included  with  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DRAIN  BY  SURVEY  UNIT,  COMIiODITY,  AND  SPECIES  CJROUP,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1939 


Saw  timber 

All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  commodity 

5.0" 

d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pinegl/ 

HardwoodsS: 

All  species 

Pineai' 

Hardwoodsi; 

All  species 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastel  Plain: 

Lumber 

160,100 

56,600 

216,700 

398,500 

119,900 

518,200 

Veneer 

2,400 

19,800 

22,200 

6,000 

43,100 

49,100 

Cooperage 

A,  600 

200 

4,800 

11,900 

300 

12,200 

Pulpwood 

36,700 

- 

36,700 

121,400 

- 

121,400 

Other  manufactures 

200 

2,100 

2,300 

600 

4,800 

5,400 

Hewn  crossties 

2,500 

4,600 

7.100 

6,100 

9,900 

16,000 

Poles  and  piles 

8,800 

- 

8,800 

23,500 

- 

?3,500 

Fuelwood 

23,600 

21,400 

45,000 

87,700 

101,400 

189,100 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,000 

600 

2,600 

14,200 

4,300 

18,500 

Total 

240 , 900 

105,300 

346 , 200 

669,700 

283,700 

953,400 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

245,900 

131.500 

377,400 

611,600 

290,900 

902,500 

Veneer 

4,100 

52,100 

56 , 200 

10,100 

121,200 

131,300 

Cooperage 

700 

7.300 

8,000 

1,700 

17,100 

18,800 

Pulpwood 

106 , 900 

5.900 

110,800 

359,000 

11,600 

370,600 

Other  manufactures 

1.500 

4,900 

6,400 

4,500 

11,000 

15,500 

Hewn  crossties 

2,100 

5,400 

7,500 

5,400 

11,600 

17,000 

Poles  and  piles 

19,200 

100 

19,300 

54,200 

100 

54,300 

Fuelwood 

72,900 

29 , 900 

102,800 

413,100 

296,500 

709,600 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,700 

1,000 

4,700 

27,100 

8,100 

35,200 

Total 

457,000 

236,100 

693,100 

1,486,700 

768,100 

2,254,800 

Piedmont: 

Lumber 

160,800 

11,000 

171,800 

475.700 

28,200 

503,900 

Veneer 

500 

4,900 

5,400 

1,500 

12,600 

14,100 

Cooperage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulpwood 

13,000 

1,100 

14,100 

53,200 

5,400 

58,600 

Other  manufactures 

400 

200 

600 

1,600 

1,100 

2,700 

Hewn  crossties 

1,400 

2,200 

3,600 

4,300 

5,600 

9,900 

Poles  and  piles 

1,700 

- 

1,700 

5,100 

- 

5,100 

Fuelwood 

68,300 

37,700 

106,000 

395,700 

287,300 

683,000 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,900 

1,100 

5,000 

30,200 

9,100 

39,300 

Total 

250,000 

58,200 

308,200 

967,300 

349,300 

1,316,600 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

566,800 

199,100 

765,900 

1,485,600 

439,000 

1,924,600 

Veneer 

7,000 

76,800 

83,800 

17,600 

176,900 

194,500 

Cooperage 

5,300 

7,500 

12,800 

13,600 

17,400 

31,000 

Piilpwood 

156,600 

5,000 

161,600 

533,600 

17,000 

550,600 

Other  manufactures 

2,100 

7,200 

9,300 

6,700 

16,900 

23,600 

Hewn  crosstlea 

6,000 

12,200 

18,200 

15,800 

27,100 

42,900 

Poles  and  piles 

29,700 

100 

29,800 

82,800 

100 

82,900 

Fuelwood 

164,800 

89,000 

253,800 

896,500 

685,200 

1,581,700 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

9,600 

2,700 

12,300 

71,500 

21,500 

93,000 

Total 

947,900 

379,600 

1,347,500 

3,123,700 

1,401,100 

4,524,800 

1/Cedar  and  hemlock  included  with  pines, 
^/Cypress  included  with  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DRAIN  BY  SURVEY  UNIT,  COMMODITY,  AND  SPBCIES  GROUP,  SOUTH  CAR0LINA~1940 


Saw  timber 

All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  commodity 

5.0" 

d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pineai/ 

Hardwood^ 

All  species 

Pineai./ 

Hardwood S2 

All  species 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

175,700 

52,000 

227,700 

437,100 

111,500 

548,600 

Veneer 

2,500 

18,500 

21,000 

6,100 

40,400 

46,500 

Cooperage 

5,100 

200 

5.300 

13,300 

400 

13,700 

Pulpwood 

48,800 

200 

49,000 

158,700 

1,000 

159,700 

Other  manufactures 

100 

3,600 

3,700 

600 

7,900 

8,500 

Hewn  crosstles 

3,200 

6,600 

9.800 

8,000 

13,900 

21,900 

Poles  and  piles 

9,900 

- 

9,900 

25,700 

25,700 

Fuelwood 

23,600 

21,400 

45,000 

87,800 

101,300 

189,100 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,000 

500 

2,500 

13,500 

4,100 

17,600 

Total 

270,900 

103,000 

373,900 

750,800 

280,500 

1,031,300 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

252,500 

170,000 

422,500 

628,200 

378,900 

1,007,100 

Veneer 

4,000 

56,400 

60,400 

10,100 

152,200 

142 , 300 

Cooperage 

700 

9,200 

9,900 

1,700 

21,500 

23,200 

Pulpwood 

118,800 

4,300 

123,100 

399,200 

14,200 

413,400 

Other  manufactures 

1,600 

5,300 

6,900 

4,500 

11,900 

16,400 

Hewn  crossties 

4,900 

5,700 

10,600 

12,100 

12,800 

24,900 

Poles  and  piles 

18,500 

- 

18,500 

51,700 

- 

51,700 

Fuelwood 

72,400 

29,700 

102,100 

399,200 

266,200 

665,400 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,600 

1,000 

4,600 

26,500 

7,900 

34,400 

Total 

477,000 

281,600 

758,600 

1,533,200 

845,600 

2,378,800 

Piedmont : 

Lumber 

202,500 

22,200 

224,700 

599,100 

56,800 

655,900 

Veneer 

600 

5,500 

6,100 

1,800 

14,000 

15,800 

Cooperage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulpwood 

11,000 

3,800 

14,800 

44,900 

52,300 

97,200 

Other  manufactures 

400 

200 

600 

1,700 

1,200 

2,900 

Hewn  crosstles 

5.100 

2,900 

6,000 

9,200 

7,400 

16,600 

Poles  and  piles 

1,800 

- 

1,800 

5,400 

- 

5,400 

Fuelwood 

68,800 

37,800 

106,600 

397,700 

288,300 

686,000 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,700 

1,000 

4,700 

28,800 

8,600 

37,400 

Total 

291 , 900 

73,400 

365,300 

1,088,600 

428,600 

1,517,200 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

630,700 

244,200 

874,900 

1,664,400 

547,200 

2,211,600 

Veneer 

7,100 

80,400 

87,500 

18,000 

186,600 

204,600 

Cooperage 

5,800 

9,400 

15,200 

15,000 

21 , 900 

36,900 

Pulpwood 

178,600 

8,300 

186,900 

602,800 

67,500 

670,300 

Other  manufactures 

2,100 

9,100 

11,200 

6,800 

21,000 

27,800 

Kewn  crossties 

11,200 

15,200 

26,400 

29,300 

34,100 

63,400 

Poles  and  piles 

30,200 

_ 

5;\200 

82,800 

- 

82,800 

Fuelwood 

164,800 

88,900 

253.700 

884,700 

655,800 

1,540,500 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

9,300 

2,500 

11,800 

68,800 

20,600 

89,400 

Total 

1,039,800 

458,000 

1,497,800 

3,372,600 

1,554,700 

4,927,300 

_1/Cedar  and  hemlock  included  with  pines, 
2/Cypress  included  with  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DEAIN  BY  SDRVEY  DNIT.  COMMODITY,  AND  SPBCIBS  GBODP,  SOOTH  GAH0LINA--19*! 


All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  commodity 

Saw  timber 

5.0" 

d.b.h.  and  larger 

PinodL/ 

HnrdwoodsS: 

All  species 

Pinesi/ 

2/ 
Hardwood&= 

All  species 

U  bd.  ft. 

M  bd,  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastal  Plain; 

Lumber 

222,500 

42,700 

265,200 

553,500 

89,600 

643,100 

Veneer 

2,900 

21,800 

24,700 

7,100 

47,800 

54,900 

Cooperage 

5.500 

200 

5,700 

15.700 

500 

14,200 

Pulpwood 

85,100 

300 

85,400 

277,000 

2,000 

279,000 

Other  manufactures 

100 

4,100 

4,200 

200 

9,700 

9.900 

Hewn  crossties 

2,300 

4,800 

7,100 

5,800 

10,200 

16,000 

Poles  and  piles 

9,500 

- 

9,500 

24,700 

- 

24,700 

Fuelwood 

23,600 

21,400 

45.000 

87,800 

101,300 

189,100 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,000 

500 

2.500 

15.500 

4,100 

17,600 

Total 

355,500 

95,800 

449.500 

985,500 

265,200 

1,248,500 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

357,900 

220,300 

578,200 

890,300 

489,900 

1,380,200 

Veneer 

4,700 

66,600 

71.500 

11,800 

156,100 

167,900 

Cooperage 

1,000 

14,800 

15,800 

2,500 

34.700 

37,200 

Pulpwood 

111,300 

9,500 

120,600 

376,000 

32,200 

408 , 200 

Other  manufactures 

1,200 

5,100 

6,500 

2,900 

12,000 

14,900 

Hewn  crossties 

3,600 

4,100 

7,700 

8,900 

9,500 

18,200 

Poles  and  piles 

17,700 

- 

17,700 

49,500 

- 

49,500 

Fuelwood 

72,AOO 

29,700 

102,100 

599,200 

266,200 

665,400 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,600 

1,000 

4,600 

26,500 

7.900 

34,400 

Total 

573,400 

350,900 

924,300 

1,767,600 

1,008,500 

2,775,900 

Piedmont : 

Lumber 

221,800 

3.4.500 

256,500 

656,100 

88,500 

744,600 

Veneer 

700 

6,400 

7,100 

2,100 

16,500 

18,600 

Cooperage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulpwood 

19 , 300 

4,500 

23,800 

74,000 

56,700 

110,700 

Other  manufactures 

500 

300 

600 

1,400 

1,400 

2,800 

Hewn  crossties 

2,300 

2,100 

4,400 

6,700 

5,400 

12,100 

Poles  and  piles 

1,700 

- 

1.700 

5,200 

- 

5,200 

Fuelwood 

68,800 

57,800 

106,600 

597,700 

288,500 

686,000 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,700 

1,000 

4,700 

28,800 

8,600 

37,400 

Total 

518,600 

86,600 

405 , 200 

1,172,000 

445 , 400 

1,617,400 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

802,200 

297.500 

1.099,700 

2,099,900 

668,000 

2,767,900 

Veneer 

8,300 

94,800 

103,100 

21,000 

220,400 

241,400 

Cooperage 

6,500 

15,000 

21,500 

16,200 

55.200 

51,400 

Pulpwood 

215,700 

14,100 

229.800 

727,000 

70,900 

797,900 

Other  manufactures 

1,600 

9,500 

11,100 

4,500 

23,100 

27,600 

Hewn  crossties 

8,200 

11,000 

19.200 

21,400 

24,900 

46,500 

Poles  and  piles 

28,900 

- 

28,900 

79,400 

- 

79,400 

Fuelwood 

164,800 

88,900 

253,700 

884,700 

655.800 

1,540,500 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

9,300 

2,500 

11,800 

68,800 

20,600 

89,400 

Total 

1,245,500 

555,500 

1,778,800 

3,922,900 

1.718,900 

5,641,800 

l^/Cedar  end  hemlock  included  with  pines. 
2/Cypress  included  with  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DRAIN  BY  SURVEY  UIJTT,    COMMODITY,    AND  SPECIES  GROUP,    SOUTH  CAR0LItU--1942 


All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  coirunodity 

Saw  timber 

5.0" 

d.b.h,  end  1 

arger 

Pineai/ 

Hardwoodsi/ 

All  species 

Pinegl/ 

Hardwoods^/ 

All  species 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd,  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coe.stal  Plain: 

Lumber 

230,600 

47,600 

278 , 200 

573,700 

101,200 

674,900 

Veneer 

2,100 

24,600 

26,700 

5,200 

55,900 

59,100 

Cooperage 

5,000 

200 

5,200 

12,500 

400 

12,900 

Pulpwood 

102,200 

400 

102,600 

532,300 

2,800 

555,100 

Other  manufactures 

200 

3,900 

4,100 

600 

9,500 

9,900 

Hewn  crossties 

3,100 

6,400 

9,500 

7,700 

15,500 

21,200 

Poles  and  piles 

12,300 

- 

12,300 

52,200 

- 

52,200 

Fuelwood 

21,800 

19,600 

41,400 

80,800 

95,000 

175,800 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,000 

500 

2,500 

15,500 

4,100 

17,600 

Total 

379,300 

103,200 

482,500 

1,058,500 

278,200 

1,556,700 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

565,600 

176,400 

542,000 

909,300 

592,700 

1,502,000 

Veneer 

4,400 

59,700 

64,100 

10,900 

140,100 

151,000 

Cooperage 

1,200 

14,900 

16,100 

3,100 

54,700 

57,800 

Pulpwood 

138,500 

3,900 

142,400 

467,100 

16,000 

485,100 

Other  manufactures 

900 

4,600 

5,500 

2,200 

11,100 

15,500 

Hewn  crossties 

4,700 

5,600 

10 , 300 

11,800 

12,400 

24,200 

Poles  and  piles 

23,100 

- 

25,100 

64,600 

- 

64,600 

Fuelwood 

66,900 

27,400 

94,300 

372,000 

255,600 

625,600 

Miscellaneous  fann  use 

3,600 

1,000 

4,600 

26,500 

7,900 

54,400 

Total 

608,900 

293,500 

902,400 

1,867,500 

868,500 

2,736,000 

Pi  edmont : 

Lumber 

228,400 

29,400 

257,800 

675,600 

75,500 

751,100 

Veneer 

600 

5,200 

5,800 

1,800 

15,200 

15,000 

Cooperage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulpwood 

24,200 

4,300 

28,500 

92,500 

55,400 

127,900 

Other  manufactures 

400 

500 

900 

2,100 

2,200 

4,500 

Hewn  crossties 

3,000 

2,800 

5,800 

8,900 

7,200 

16,100 

Poles  and  piles 

2,300 

- 

2,300 

6,700 

- 

6,700 

Fuelwood 

63,500 

34,600 

98,100 

567,000 

265,100 

652,100 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,700 

1,100 

4,800 

28,800 

8,600 

57,400 

Total 

326,100 

77,900 

404,000 

1,183,400 

407,200 

1,590,600 

State  of  South  Carolina: 



Lumber 

824,600 

253,400 

1,078,000 

2,158,60a 

569,400 

2,728,000 

Veneer 

7,100 

89,500 

96,600 

17,900 

207,200 

225,100 

Cooperage 

6,200 

15,100 

21,300 

15,600 

55,100 

50,700 

Pulpwood 

264,900 

8,600 

275,500 

891,900 

54,200 

946,100 

Other  manufactures 

1,500 

9,000 

10,500 

4,900 

22,600 

27,500 

Hewn  crossties 

10,800 

14,800 

25,600 

28,400 

55,100 

61,500 

Poles  and  piles 

37,700 

- 

37,700 

105,500 

- 

105,500 

Fuelwood 

152,200 

81,600 

253,800 

819,800 

611,700 

1,451,500 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

9,300 

2,600 

11,900 

68,800 

20,600 

89,400 

Total 

1,314,300 

474,600 

1,788,900 

4,109,400 

1.553,900 

5,665,500 

VCedar  and  hemlock  Included  with  pines. 
2/Cypre8S  Included  with  hardwoods. 
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FOREST  DRAIN  RY  SURVEY  UNIT,  COMMODITY,  AND  SPECIES  GROUP,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1943 


Saw  t  imb  er 

All  sound  trees  - 

Survey  unit  and  commodity 

5.0" 

d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pi nasi/ 

Hardwood  a£^ 

All  species 

Pineai./ 

Hardwood  sS' 

All  species 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

U  bd.  ft. 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Southern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

218,800 

42,700 

261,500 

544,500 

90,500 

634,800 

Veneer 

200 

30,400 

30,600 

500 

66,600 

67,100 

Cooperage 

4,900 

100 

5,000 

12,100 

500 

12,400 

Pulpwood 

85,100 

2,500 

87,600 

277,900 

8,500 

286,400 

Other  manufactures 

500 

3,600 

3,900 

800 

8,700 

9,500 

Hewn  crossties 

10,400 

2,400 

12,800 

26,000 

5,000 

31,000 

Poles  and  piles 

6,500 

- 

8,500 

22,100 

- 

22,100 

Fuelwood 

21,800 

19,600 

41,400 

80,800 

95,000 

173,800 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

2,000 

500 

2,500 

15,500 

4,100 

17,600 

Total 

352,000 

101,800 

453,800 

978,000 

276,700 

1,254,700  ' 

Northern  Coastal  Plain: 

Lumber 

349,000 

129,500 

478,500 

868,000 

288,000 

1,156,000 

Veneer 

2,100 

61,800 

65,900 

5,300 

145,000 

150,500 

Cooperage 

1.500 

11,100 

12,600 

3,700 

25,900 

29,600 

Pulpwood 

97,900 

2,600 

100,500 

329,700 

10,500 

340,200 

Other  manufactures 

1,200 

4,300 

5,500 

5,000 

10,800 

15,800 

Hewn  crossties 

8,900 

1,900 

10,800 

22,500 

4,200 

26,500 

Poles  and  piles 

15,900 

- 

15,900 

44,500 

- 

44,500 

Fuelwood 

66,900 

27,400 

94,500 

572,000 

255,600 

625,600 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,600 

1,000 

4,600 

26,500 

7,900 

54,400 

Total 

547,000 

239,600 

786,600 

1,675.000 

745,900 

2,420,900 

Piedmont: 

Lumber 

221,400 

22,000 

245,400 

654,900 

56,400 

711,500 

Veneer 

- 

5.900 

5,900 

- 

15,100 

15,100 

Cooperage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulpwood 

87,400 

2,700 

90,100 

528,400 

19,800 

548,200 

Other  manufactures 

400 

500 

900 

1,800 

2,400 

4,200 

Hewn  crossties 

2,000 

5,100 

7,100 

6,000 

15,000 

19,000 

Poles  and  piles 

1.500 

- 

1,500 

4,700 

- 

4,700 

Fuelwood 

63,500 

54,600 

98,100 

567,000 

265,100 

652,100 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 

3,700 

1,100 

4,800 

28,800 

8,60& 

57,400 

Total 

379,900 

71,900 

451,800 

1.591.600 

580,400 

1,772,000 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

Lumber 

789,200 

194,200 

985,400 

2,067,200 

434,900 

2,502,100 

Veneer 

2,300 

98,100 

100,400 

5,800 

226,700 

252,500 

Cooperage 

6,400 

11,200 

17,600 

15,800 

26,200 

42,000 

pulpwood 

270,400 

7,800 

278,200 

956,000 

58,800 

974,800 

Other  manufactures 

1,900 

8,400 

10,500 

5,600 

21,900 

27,500 

Hewn  crosBtlas 

21,300 

9,400 

50,700 

54,500 

22,200 

76,500 

Poles  end  piles 

25,900 

- 

25,900 

71,500 

- 

71,500 

Fuelwood 

152,200 

81,600 

235,800 

819,800 

611,700 

1,451,500 

Ulscellaneous  farm  use 

9,300 

2,600 

11,900 

68,800 

20,600 

89,400 

Total 

1,278,900 

413,300 

1,692,200 

4,044,600 

1,405,000 

5,447,600 

VCedar  and  hemlock  included  with  pines. 
2/Cypress  included  with  hardwoods. 
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COI^IPARISON  OF  FOKEST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,    SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1936 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
.0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardvvoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1936 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,817 
8,471 
4,143 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

476 
905 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3,188 
5,425 
1,692 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9,481 

14,801 

5,835 

M  cords 

19,534 
27,641 
19,031 

M  cords 

1,659 
2,513 

M  cords 

17,892 

25,687 

9.995 

M  cords 

39,085 
55,841 
29,026 

State 

18,431 

1,381 

10,305 

30,117 

66,206 

4,172 

53,574 

123,952 

Growth 

1 
2 
3 

317 
531 
356 

15 
19 

155 
236 
100 

485 
786 
456 

961 
1,556 
1,587 

35 
45 

805 

1,049 

655 

1,801 
2,650 
2,242 

State 

1,204 

32 

491 

1,727 

4,104 

80 

2.509 

6.693 

Mortality 

1 
2 
3 

125 
67 
37 

2 
4 

39 
59 

14 

166 

130 

51 

440 

231 
218 

15 
21 

277 

335 

97 

732 
587 
315 

State 

229 

6 

112 

347 

889 

36 

709 

1,634 

Net  growth 

1 
2 
3 

192 
464 
319 

11 
15 

116 

177 

86 

319 
656 
405 

521 
1.325 
1,369 

20 
24 

528 
714 
558 

1,069 
2,063 
1,927 

State 

975 

26 

379 

1,380 

3,215 

44 

1,800 

5,059 

Commodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

204 
411 
225 

17 
23 

112 

201 

51 

333 
635 
276 

548 

1,249 

887 

34 
44 

261 
651 
326 

843 
1,944 
1,213 

State 

840 

40 

364 

1 ,  244 

2,684 

78 

1,238 

4,000 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

-12 
+53 
+94 

-6 
-8 

+4 
-24 
+35 

-14 

+21 

+129 

-27 

+76 

+482 

-14 

-20 

+267 

+63 

+232 

+226 
+119 
+714 

State 

+135 

-14 

+15 

+136 

+531 

-34 

+562 

+1,059 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1937 

1 
2 

3 

5,805 
8,524 
4.237 

470 
897 

3,192 
5,401 
1,727 

9,467 
14,822 

5,964 

19,507 

21, m 
19,513 

1,645 

2,493 

18,159 
25,750 
10,227 

39,311 
55,960 
29,740 

State 

18,566 

1,367 

10,320 

30,253 

66,737 

4,138 

54,136 

125,011 
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COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,   SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1957 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
.0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1937 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,805 
8,524 
4,237 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

470 
897 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3.192 
5,401 
1,727 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9.467 

14,822 

5.964 

M  cords 

19,507 
27,717 
19,515 

M  cords 

1,645 
2,493 

M  cords 

18,159 
25,750 
10,227 

M  cords 

39,311 
55.960 
29,740 

State 

18.566 

1,367 

10,320 

30,253 

66,737 

4,138 

54,136 

125,011 

Growth 

1 
2 
3 

330 
533 
356 

13 
17 

157 
233 
101 

500 
783 
457 

978 
1,531 
1,572 

36 
40 

848 

1,026 

659 

1,862 
2,597 
2,231 

State 

1,219 

30 

491 

1,740 

4,081 

76 

2,533 

6,690 

Uortality 

1 
2 

5 

75 
67 
37 

2 

4 

38 
59 
15 

115 

130 

52 

263 
233 
222 

16 
20 

269 

535 

98 

548 
588 
320 

State 

179 

6 

112 

297 

718 

36 

702 

1,456 

Net  growth 

1 
2 
3 

255 
466 
319 

11 

1? 

119 

174 

86 

385 

653 
405 

715 
1,298 
1,350 

20 
20 

579 
691 
561 

1,314 
2,009 
1,911 

State 

1,040 

24 

379 

1,443 

3,363 

40 

1,831 

5,234 

Commodity  drain 

1 
2 

5 

228 
440 
191 

11 
54 

101 

222 

60 

340 

696 
251 

646 

1,413 
794 

21 
66 

281 
725 
364 

948 
2,204 
1,158 

State 

859 

45 

383 

1,287 

2.853 

87 

1,370 

4,310 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

+27 

+26 

+128 

-21 

+18 
-48 
+26 

+45 
-43 

+154 

+69 
-115 
+556 

-1 
-46 

+298 

-34 

+197 

+366 
-195 
+753 

State 

+181 

-21 

-4 

+156 

+510 

-47 

+461 

+924 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1938 

1 
2 
3 

5,832 
8,550 
4,365 

470 
876 

3,210 
5,353 
1,753 

9.512 

14,779 

6,118 

19,576 
27,602 
^0,069 

1,644 
2,447 

18,457 
25,716 
10,424 

39,677 
55.765 
30,493 

State 

18,747 

1,346 

10,316 

30,409 

67,247 

4,091 

54,597 

125,935 
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COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,    SOUTH  CAROLim--1938 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
,0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwood  3 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1938 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,832 
8,550 
4,365 

lailion 
bd.  ft. 

470 
876 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3,210 
5,353 
1,753 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9,512 

14,779 
6,118 

M  cords 

19,576 
27,602 
20,069 

M  cords 

1,644 
2,447 

M  cords 

18,457 
25,716 
10,424 

M  cords 

39,677 
55,765 
30,493 

State 

18,747 

1,346 

10,316 

30,409 

67,247 

4,091 

54,597 

125.935 

Growth 

1 
2 
5 

332 

536 
362 

13 
18 

158 
232 

101 

503 
786 
463 

984 
1,506 
1.575 

35 
39 

859 

1,011 

640 

1,878 
2,556 
2,215 

State 

1,230 

31 

491 

1,752 

4,065 

74 

2,510 

6,649 

Mortality 

1 
2 
3 

..  .. 

75 
68 
38 

2 
4 

38 
59 

15 

115 

131 

53 

264 
232 
229 

16 
20 

273 
334 
100 

553 
586 
329 

State 

181 

6 

112 

299 

725 

36 

707 

1,468 

Net  growrth 

1 
2 
3 

257 
468 
324 

11 
14 

120 

173 
86 

388 
655 

410 

720 
1,274 
1,346 

19 
19 

586 
677 
540 

1,325 
1,970 
1,886 

State 

1,049 

25 

379 

1,453 

3,340 

38 

1,803 

5.181 

Commodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

208 
387 
178 

8 
40 

87 

208 
57 

303 

635 
.235 

587 

1,257 

748 

15 
77 

251 
689 
350 

853 
2,025 
1,098 

State 

773 

48 

352 

1,173 

2,592 

92 

1,290 

3,974 

Net  change 

1 
2 

5 

+49 

+81 

♦146 

+3 

-26 

+33 
-35 
+29 

+85 

+20 
+175 

+133 

+17 

+598 

+4 
-58 

+335 

-12 

+190 

+472 

-53 

+788 

State 

+276 

-23 

+27 

+280 

+748 

-54 

+513 

+1,207 

Growing  atock, 
Jan.  1,  1939 

1 
2 

3 

5,881 
8,631 
4,511 

473 
850 

3,243 

5,318 

1,782 

9,597 

14,799 

6,293 

19,709 
27,619 
20,667 

1,648 
2,389 

18,792 
25,704 
10,614 

40,149 
55,712 
31,281 

State 

19,023 

1,523 

10,543 

30,689 

67,995 

4,037 

55,110 

127,142 
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COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1939 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
.0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1959 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,881 
8,631 
4,511 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

473 
850 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,243 
5,318 
1,782 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9,597 

14,799 

6,295 

U  cords 

19,709 
27,619 
20,667 

M  cords 

1,648 
2,589 

M  cords 

18,792 
25,704 
10,614 

M  cords 

40,149 
55,712 
51,281 

State 

19,023 

1,323 

10,545 

30,689 

67,995 

4,037 

55,110 

127,142 

Growth 

1 
2 
3 

333 
537 
366 

12 
18 

159 
251 

101 

504 
786 
467 

987 
1,504 
1,592 

34 
38 

869 

1,013 

649 

1,890 
2,555 
2,241 

State 

1,236 

30 

491 

1,757 

4,083 

72 

2,531 

6,686 

Mortality 

1 
2 
3 

76 
68 
40 

2 
4 

59 
58 
15 

117 

130 

5^ 

266 
232 
256 

16 
20 

278 
534 
102 

560 
586 
558 

State 

l84 

6 

112 

302 

734 

56 

714 

1,484 

Net  growth 

1 
2 
3 

257 
469 
326 

10 
14 

120 

175 
86 

387 

656 
412 

721 
1,272 
1,356 

18 
18 

591 
679 
547 

1,330 
1,969 
1,903 

State 

1,052 

24 

579 

1,455 

3,549 

56- 

1,817 

5,202 

Commodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

241 
457 
250 

18 
45 

87 

191 

58 

346 

695 
308 

670 

1,487 

967 

34 
86 

249 
682 
550 

955 
2,255 
1,517 

State 

948 

63 

536 

1,347 

5,124 

120 

1,281 

4,525 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

+16 
+12 
+76 

-8 
-31 

+33 
.18 
+28 

+41 

-57 

+104 

+51 
-215 
+589 

-16 
-68 

+542 

-5 

+197 

+577 
-286 
+586 

State 

+104 

-39 

+43 

+108. 

+225 

-84 

+556 

+677 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1940 

1 
2 
3 

5,897 
8,643 
4,587 

465 
819 

5,276 
5,500 
1,810 

9,658 

14,762 

6,597 

19,760 
27,404 
21,056 

1,652 
2,521 

19,154 
25,701 
10,811 

40,526 
55,426 
51,867 

• 

State 

19,127 

1,284 

10,586 

50,797 

68,220 

5,953 

55,646 

127,819 
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COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA--1940 


Item 

Survey 
iinit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
0"  d.b.h.  and  large: 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1940 

1 
2 
5 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,897 
8,645 
4,587 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

465 
819 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,276 
3,300 
1,810 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9,638 

14,762 

6,397 

M  cords 

19,760 
27,404 
21,036 

M  cords 

1,632 
2,321 

M  cords 

19,134 
23,701 
10,811 

M  cords 

40,526 
35,426 
31,867 

State 

19,127 

1,284 

10,386 

50,797 

68,220 

5,955 

55,646 

127,819 

Growth 

1 
2 
5 

553 
556 
568 

13 
17 

160 
229 
101 

306 
782 
469 

987 
1,491 
1,603 

54 
56 

879 

1,007 

652 

1,900 
2,554 
2,255 

State 

1,257 

50 

490 

1,757 

4,081 

70 

2,358 

6,689 

Mortality 

1 
2 
5 

76 
68 
40 

2 

59 
58 
15 

117 

150 

3^ 

267 
230 
240 

>  16 
19 

285 
554 
104 

566 
583 
344 

State 

184 

6 

112 

502 

737 

■  55 

721 

1,495 

Net  growth 

1 
2 
5 

257 
468 
528 

11 
15 

121 

171 

86 

589 
652 

414 

720 

1,261 
1,565 

18 
17 

596 
675 
548 

1,554 
1,951 
1,911 

State 

1,055 

24 

578 

1,455 

5,544 

55 

1,817 

5,196 

Commodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

271 
477 
292 

12 
49 

91 

252 

73 

574 

758 
565 

751 
1,555 
1,089 

22 
94 

258 
752 
428 

1,031 
2,579 
1,517 

State 

1,040 

61 

596 

1,497 

5,575 

116 

,1,458 

4,927 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

-14 

-9 

+56 

-1 
-36 

+30 
-61 
+15 

+15 

-106 

+49 

-51 
-272 
+274 

-4 
-77 

+558 

r79 
+120 

+503 
-428 
+594 

State 

+13 

-57 

-18 

-42 

-29 

-81 

+579 

+269 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1941 

1 
2 
3 

5,885 
8,654 
4,625 

464 
785 

3,506 
5,259 
1,823 

9,633 

14,636 

6,446 

19,729 
27.152 
21,550 

1.628 
2,244 

19,472 
25,622 
10,951 

40,829 
54,998 
52,261 

State 

19,140 

1,247 

10,568 

30,755 

68,191 

5,872 

56,025 

128,088 

-39- 


COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROViTH  AND  DRAIN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1941 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

All  sound  trees  - 
5.0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1941 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,883 
8,634 
4,623 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

464 

783 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3.306 
5,239 
1,823 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9.653 
14,656 

6,446 

M  cords 

19,729 
27,132 
21,330 

M  cords 

1,628 
2,244 

M  cords 

19,472 
25.622 
10,931 

M  cords 

40,829 
54,998 
32,261 

State 

19.140 

1,247 

10,368 

30.755 

68,191 

3,872 

56.025 

128,088 

Growth 

1 
2 
3 

330 
534 
368 

13 
17 

161 
227 
101 

504 
778 
469 

980 
1.465 
1,613 

35 
33 

890 
999 
656 

1,905 
2,497 
2,269 

State 

1,232 

30 

489 

1.751 

4,058 

68 

2.545 

6,671 

Mortality 

1 
2 
3 

76 
68 
41 

2 
4 

39 
58 
15 

117 

130 

56 

266 
228 
243 

16 
18 

288 
333 
105 

570 
579 
348 

State 

185 

6 

112 

303 

737 

34 

726 

1,497 

Net  growth 

1 
2 
3 

254 
466 
327 

11 
13 

122 

169 
86 

387 
648 
413 

714 
1,237 
1,370 

19 
15 

602 
666 
551 

1,335 
1,918 
1,921 

State 

1,047 

24 

377 

1,448 

3,321 

34 

1,819 

5,174 

Conmodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

354 
573 
319 

16 
65 

80 

286 

86 

450 
924 
405 

983 
1,768 
1,172 

31 

125 

234 
883 
446 

1,248 
2,776 
1,618 

State 

1,246 

81 

452 

1,779 

3,923 

156 

1,563 

5,642 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

-100 

-107 

+8 

-5 
-52 

+42 

-117 

1 

-63 

-276 

+8 

-269 
-531 
+198 

-12 
-110 

+368 
-217 
+105 

+87 
-858 
+503 

State 

-199 

-57 

-75 

-331 

-602 

-122 

+256 

-468 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1942 

1 
2 

3 

5.783 
8,527 
4,631 

45? 
731 

3,348 
5,122 
1.825 

9,590 

14,380 

6,454 

19,460 
26,601 
21,528 

1,616 
2,134 

19,840 
25,405 
11,036 

40,916 
54,140 
32.564 

State 

18,941 

1,190 

10,293 

30,424 

67,589 

3,750 

56,281 

127,620 

-^0- 


COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1942 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
.0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1942 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,783 
8,527 
4,631 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

459 
731 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3,348 
5,122 
1,823 

fiillion 
bd.  ft. 

9,^90 

14,380 

6,454 

M  cords 

19,460 
26,601 
21,528 

M  cords 

1,616 
2,134 

M  cords 

19,840 
25,405 
11,036 

M  cords 

40,916 
54,140 
32,564 

State 

18,941 

1,190 

10,293 

30,424 

67,589 

3,750 

56,281 

127,620 

Grcjwth 

1 
2 

3 

325 
526 
368 

13 
15 

162 
222 
102 

1 1 

500 

763 
470 

966 
1,428 
1,620 

35 
32 

900 
975 
661 

1,901 
2,435 
2,281 

State 

1,219 

28 

486 

1,733 

4,014 

67 

2,556 

6,617 

Mortality^/ 

1 
2 
3 

75 
82 
41 

3 
8 

40 

130 

15 

118 

220 

56 

263 
349 
245 

16 
61 

293 
922 
106 

572 

1.332 

351 

State 

198 

11 

185 

394 

857 

77 

1,321 

2,255 

Net  growth 

1 
2 
3 

250 
444 
327 

10 
7 

122 
92 
87 

382 
543 
414 

703 
1,079 
1,375 

19 
-29 

607 
53 

1.329 
1,103 
1,930 

State 

1,021 

17 

301 

1,339 

3,157 

-10 

1,215 

4,362 

Coimnodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

379 
609 
526 

13 
52 

90 

242 

78 

482 
903 
404 

1,058 
1,868 
1,183 

26 
99 

253 
769 
407 

1,337 
2,736 
1,590 

State 

1.314 

65 

410 

1,789 

4,109 

125 

1,429 

5,663 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

-129 

-165 
+1 

-3 

-45 

+32 

-150 

+9 

-100 

-360 

+10 

-355 
-789 
+192 

-7 
-128 

+354 
-716 
+148 

-8 

-1.633 

+340 

State 

-293 

-48 

-109 

-450 

-952 

-135 

-214 

-1,301 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1943 

1 
2 
3 

5,654 
8,362 
4,632 

456 

686 

3.380 
4,972 
1,832 

9,490 

14,020 

6,464 

19,105 
25,812 
21,720 

1,609 
2,006 

20,194 
24,689 
11,184 

40,908 
52,507 
32,904 

1 

State 

18,648 

1,142 

10,184 

29,974 

66,637 

3.615 

56,067 

126,319 

l_/MDrtality  in  Unit  2  includes  the  volume 
Santee-Cooper  reservoirs. 


of  timber  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  flooding  of  the 


-a- 


COMPARISON  OF  FOREST  GROWTH  AND  DRAIN,  SOOTH  CAROLINA— 1943 


Item 

Survey 
unit 

Saw  timber 

5 

All  sound  trees  - 
.0"  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Pines 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1943 

1 
2 
3 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

5,654 
8,362 
4,632 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

456 
686 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3,380 

.4,972 

1,832 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

9,490 

14,020 

6,464 

M  cords 

19,105 
25,812 
21,720 

U  cords 

1,609 
2,006 

M  cords 

20,194 
24,689 
11,184 

M  cords 

40,908 
52,507 
32,904 

State 

18,648 

1,142 

10,184 

29,974 

66,637 

3,615 

56,067 

126,319 

Growth 

1 
2 
3 

320 
522 
366 

13 
15 

163 
222 
102 

496 
759 
468 

954 
1,408 
1,623 

35 
32 

910 
983 
667 

1,899 
2,423 
2,290 

State 

1,208 

28 

487 

1,723 

3,985 

67 

2,560 

6,612 

Mortality 

1 
2 
3 

73 
66 

40 

3 

3 

40 
^?> 

15 

116 

124 

^3 

258 
217 
247 

16 
16 

299 
321 
107 

573 
554 
354 

State 

179 

6 

110 

295 

722 

32 

727 

1,481 

Net  growth 

1 
2 

3 

247 
456 
326 

10 
12 

123 

167 

87 

380 
635 
413 

696 
1,191 
1.376 

19 
16 

611 
662 
560 

1,326 
1,869 
1,936 

state 

1,029 

22 

377 

1,428 

3,263 

35 

1,833 

5,131 

Commodity  drain 

1 
2 
3 

352 
547 
380 

12 
37 

90 
202 

72 

454 
786 
452 

978 
1,675 
1,392 

23 

71 

254 

675 
380 

1,255 
2,421 
1,772 

State 

1,279 

49 

364 

1.692 

4,045 

94 

1,309 

5,448 

Net  change 

1 
2 
3 

-105 
-91 
-54 

-2 

.25 

+33 

-35 

+15 

-74 

-151 

-39 

-282 

-484 

-16 

-4 
-55 

+357 

-13 

+180 

+71 
-552 
+164 

State 

-250 

-27 

+13 

-264 

-782 

-59 

+524 

-317 

Growing  stock, 
Jan.  1,  1944 

1 
2 

3 

5,549 
8,271 
4.578 

454 
661 

3,413 
4,937 
1,847 

9,416 

13,869 

6,425 

18,823 
25,328 
21,704 

1,605 
1,951 

20,551 
24,676 
11,364 

40,979 
51,955 
33,068 

State 

18,398 

1,115 

10,197 

29,710 

65,855 

i,53i> 

56,591 

126,002 

-A2- 


Forest  Survey  Reports 
published  by 
Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Forest  Survey  Releases 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 
July  15,  1939 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Piedmont  Region  of  South  Carolina. 
September  1,  1939 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina. 
December  1,  1939 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina. 
April  1,  1940 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina. 
June  15,  19 AO 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Piedmont  Region  of  North  Carolina. 
November  15,  19^0 

-  Forest  Resources  of  the  Mountain  Region  of  North  Carolina. 
April  1,  19^1 

-  The  Distribution  of  Commercial  Forest  Trees  in  North  Carolina. 
May  15,  19A1 

-  The  Distribution  of  Commercial  Forest  Trees  in  South  Carolina. 
May  15,  1941 

-  The  Distribution  of  Commercial  Forest  Trees  in  Virginia. 
September  15,  1942 

-  Virginia's  Forests »  November  1,  1942 

-  The  Forest  Situation  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Virginia,  April  1,  1943 

-  The  Forest  Situation  in  Piedmont  Virginia.  May  15,  1943 

-  Preliminary  Estimate  of  1942  Lumber  Production  in  the  Carolinas , 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  November  1,  1943 

-  The  Forest  Situation  in  the  Mountain  Region  of  Virginia. 
December  15,  1943 

-  Wartime  Lumber  Production  in  the  Appalachian  Hardwood  Region, 
January  1942- June  1944-  November  15,  1944 

-  Wood  Waste  Available  for  Conversion  to  Ethyl  Alcohol  in  the  Columbia 
Area  of  South  Carolina.  December  15,  1944 

-  North  Carolina  Forest  Growth  and  Drain,  1937-1943.  January  31,  1945 

-  Approximate  Forest  Area  and  Timber  Volume  by  County  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginia.  April  1,  1945 

USDA  Miscellaneous  Publications 
No.  533-  North  Carolina  Forest  Resources  and  Industries.  January  1944 
No.  552-  South  Carolina  Forest  Resources  and  Industries.  November  1944 
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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928 j  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States »   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  5  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  its 
territory^  In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an  activity 
in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

lo   Inventory.   Determination  of  the  extent,,  location;  and 

condition  of  forest  lands  5  and  the  quantity 3  species ^  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2o  Growth c  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3  0  Drain.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects g 
disease  5  suppression,  and  other  causes, 

4"  Requirements .  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable  fu- 
ture requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers o 

5,  Policies  and  plans ,  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find- 
ings to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 

This  progress  report  summarizes  information  on  the  1945  production 
of  pul.pwood  obtained  in  the  course  of  compiling  annual  forest  drain  statis- 
tics by  states  and  survey  units  0 


19A5  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTY 


IN  THE 


CAROLINAS  AND  VIRGINIA 


This  statistical  release  presents  data  on  191+5   pulpwood  pro- 
duction by  county  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
In  addition,  it  includes  a  summary  of  pulpwood  drain  from  these  three 
states  since  the  date  of  the  original  forest  survey. 

These  data  were  compiled  from  information  furnished  to  the 
Forest  Survey  by  the  individual  pulp  companies  located  in,  or  draw- 
ing wood  from,  the  three-state  territory.  All  pulpwood  produced  in 
the  area  was  included  regardless  of  where  the  receiving  pulp  mills 
were  located.   The  majority  of  individual  mills  were  able  to  report 
production  by  counties.  In  some  cases,  mills  reported  receipts  by 
shipping  points,  and  production  was  then  assigned  to  counties  on  the 
basis  of  counties  normally  served  by  these  shipping  points.  In  a  few 
cases,  production  was  reported  only  by  forest  survey  units.   In  such 
instances ,  production  was  prorated  to  counties  within  each  unit  on  the 
basis  of  company  reports  for  previous  years  or  railroad  shipping  points 
normally  used.   Therefore,  these  data  by  counties  show  the  approximate 
production  and  may  contain  small  errors.  Summaries  of  these  data  by 
groups  of  counties,  survey  units,  or  states  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
error  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  grouping.  The  maps  showing  classes 
of  production  by  counties  are  believed  to  be  accurate,  since  the  class 
intervals  are  broad  enough  to  compensate  for  errors  in  the  individual 
county  data. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  of  the  total  quantity  of  pulpwood  produced 
in  the  three  states,  shown  by  survey  unit  and  species  group.  Figures 
1,2,  and  3  show  19/V$  pulpwood  production  by  county  in  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  respectively.  Similar  data  are  shown  in 
tabular  form,  alphabetically  by  county,  in  tables  2,3,  and  U-      Table  5 
shows  the  total  pulpwood  receipts  at  mills  located  in  each  of  the  three 
states,  and  the  states  from  which  the  pulpwood  was  obtained.   Table  6 
indicates  the  volume  of  pulpwood  exported  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia , 
and  the  states  to  #iich  the  wood  was  shipped.   Table  7  presents  a  histor- 
ical record  of  the  volume  of  pulpwood  drain  by  states  and  species  groups 
since  the  year  of  the  original  forest  survey  in  each  state. 

Complete  data  on  19^5  pulpwood  production  were  not  obtained  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  (both  added  to  the  Station's  territory  July  1,  19A^6), 
and  are  therefore  not  presented  here. 

All  volumes  are  based  on  the  128  cubic-foot  standard  cord. 


Table  1.  -  Pulpwood  production  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  1945 


State 

Forest 
survey  unit 

Species  grou; 

3 

Tn+;:i1 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

South 
Carolina 

Unit  1 
Unit  2 
Unit  3 

Std. cords 

248,343 
256,588 
318,835 

Std. cords 

30,032 

17,957 

5,590 

Std 0  cords 
121 

std 0  cords 

278,375 
274,545 
324,546 

All  units 

823  ,766 

53  .579 

121 

877.466 

North 
Carolina 

Unit  1 
Unit  2 
Unit  3 
Unit  4 

154,724 

107,245 

92 ,046 

66,359 

5,120 
15,485 

10 ,701 

20 ,482 

5,497 
171,120 

159  ,844 
122  ,730 
108 ,244 
257,961 

All  units 

420,374 

51,788 

176 ,617 

648,779 

Virginia 

Unit  1 
Unit  2 
Unit  3 
Unit  4 
Unit  5 

341,447 
150,782 

72,514 

36,854 

4,048 

21 ,323 
30,823 
31,757 
43  ,497 
5,266 

8,850 

6,808 

4,085 

40,845 

362,770 

190,455 

111,079 

84,436 

50,159 

All  units 

605,645 

132,666 

60,588 

798  ,899 

All  states 

Total 

1,849,785 

238  ,033 

237,326 

2,325,144 

-2- 


Table  2o  -  Pulpwood  production  by  coiinty  in  South  Carolina  j  194,5 


Co  lint  7 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Stdo cords 

Stdo cords 

Stdocords 

StdoCords 

Abbeville 

6,900 

■> 

^ 

6,900 

AiKen 

11,900 

100 

- 

12  3OOO 

Allendale 

21 5 800 

<- 

- 

21,800 

Anderson 

100 

„ 

- 

100 

Bamberg 

5s600 

3,300 

- 

8,900 

Barnwell 

6,700 

2,600 

« 

9,300 

Beaufort 

10 ,000 

== 

- 

10,000 

Berkeley 

56 ,900 

2,500 

- 

59,400 

Calhoun 

13  sSOO 

«. 

— 

13 ,800 

Charleston 

10,700 

400 

— 

11 ,100 

Cherokee 

2,100 

- 

=, 

2,100 

Chester 

29,300 

400 

^ 

29,700 

Chesterfield 

A, 700 

2,500 

- 

7.200 

Clarendon 

4,300 

500 

« 

4.800 

Colleton 

40,200 

4.300 

=» 

44,500 

Darlington 

9A00 

2,700 

- 

12,100 

Dillon 

2,000 

100 

— 

2^100 

Dorchester 

41,500 

4,900 

». 

46,400 

Edgefield 

7,500 

100 

« 

7,600 

Fairfield 

120,800 

2,500 

- 

123  s300 

Florence 

4,900 

200 

- 

5,100 

Georgetown 

46,300 

700 

» 

47 ,000 

Greenville 

5  ,800 

300 

" 

6,100 

Greenwood 

16,700 

200 

» 

16,900 

Hampton 

43  .600 

1,200 

- 

44,800 

Horry- 

14,300 

« 

— 

14,300 

Jasper 

15  v400 

100 

- 

15,500 

Kershaw 

29,100 

2,600 

- 

31,700 

T.ancaster 

2,600 

«, 

-> 

2,600 

Laurens 

14,000 

300 

- 

14,300 

Lee 

6,100 

1,400 

- 

7,500 

Lexington 

25,500 

1,500 

- 

27 ,000 

Marion 

2,300 

100 

- 

2,400 

Marlboro 

2,700 

« 

- 

2,700 

McCormick 

25  ,200 

500 

- 

25  .700 

Newberry 

57,300 

900 

- 

58,200 

Oconee 

100 

* 

100 

200 

Orangeburg 

12,400 

12 ,000 

24,400 

Pickens 

«» 

- 

- 

» 

Richland 

26 ,900 

900 

- 

27 ,800 

Saluda 

4,400 

100 

= 

4^500 

Spartanburg 

2,400 

« 

- 

2  J)  400 

Sumter 

9.900 

1^000 

- 

10,900 

Union 

22,500 

300 

- 

22 ,800 

Williamsburg 

26  AOO 

2,400 

^ 

28,500 

York 

1 ,100 

« 

=- 

1,100 

A.n  •"ioi'.'^t.ie.s 

823 .800 

53  «600 

100 

877  :,  ^00 
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Table  3-  ~  Pulpwood  production  by   county  in  North  Carolina,  194-5 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Stdo cords 

Std. cords 

Alamance 

5  ,700 

600 

- 

6,300 

Alexander 

1,900 

100 

- 

2,000 

Alleghany 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Anson 

4,600 

1,100 

- 

5,700 

Ashe 

3,000 

2,000 

- 

5,000 

Avery 

- 

- 

1,800 

1,800 

Beaufort 

5,200 

700 

- 

5,900 

Bertie 

13,400 

3,300 

- 

16,700 

Bladen 

28,600 

900 

- 

29,500 

Brunswick 

23,700 

- 

- 

23  ,700 

Buncombe 

1,000 

200 

3,500 

4,700 

Burke 

5,400 

100 

- 

5,500 

Cabarrus 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Caldwell 

600 

- 

400 

1,000 

Camden 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Carteret 

6,700 

200 

- 

6,900 

Caswell 

1,700 

400 

- 

2,100 

Catawba 

1,200 

- 

- 

1,200 

Chatham 

U,600 

- 

- 

14,600 

Cherokee 

8,900 

2,800 

2,600 

14,300 

Chowan 

4 ,000 

1,400 

- 

5,400 

Clay 

2,700 

1,100 

14,200 

18,000 

Cleveland 

100 

- 

- 

100 

Coliimbus 

10  ,600 

500 

- 

11,100 

Craven 

5,600 

600 

- 

6,200 

Cumberland 

9  ,000 

500 

- 

9,500 

Currituck 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dare 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Davidson 

700 

300 

- 

1,000 

Davie 

200 

- 

- 

200 

Duplin 

7, .700 

300 

- 

8,000 

Durham 

6,700 

300 

- 

7,000 

Edgecombe 

1,000 

100 

- 

1,100 

Forsyth 

- 

200 

- 

200 

Franklin 

3,400 

800 

- 

4,200 

Gaston 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gates 

13 ,000 

1,300 

- 

14,300 

Graha.m 

2,800 

1,100 

3,400 

7,300 

Granville 

5,500 

200 

- 

5,700 

Greene 

- 

- 

- 

Guilford 

400 

100 

- 

500 

Halifax 

20,700 

1,100 

- 

21,800 

Harnett 

1^400 

- 

- 

1,400 

Haywood 

- 

- 

200 

200 

Henderson 

900 

- 

1,300 

2,200 

Hertford 

12,800 

1,200 

- 

14,000 

Hoke 

7,000 

900 

- 

7,900 

Hyde 

- 

- 

- 

Iredell 

900 

600 

- 

1,500 

Jackson 

1,300 

1 ,600 

40  3600 

43,500 
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Table  3-  -  North  Carolina  (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

m  ^  ,1 -; 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

To  taj. 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std, cords 

Johnston 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Jones 

3,400 

200 

- 

3,600 

Lee 

600 

- 

- 

600 

Lenoir 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Macon 

2,500 

2,900 

46  ,600 

52,000 

Madison 

400 

- 

2,900 

3,300 

Martin 

4,200 

700 

- 

4,900 

McDowell 

3,200 

1,400 

5 ,000 

9,600 

Mecklenburg" 

1,400 

700 

- 

2, ,100 

Mitchell 

300 

2,500 

12  ,300 

15  ,100 

Montgomery- 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 

Moore 

9.800 

300 

- 

10,100 

Nash 

1,000 

100 

- 

1,100 

New  Hanover 

3,100 

- 

- 

3,100 

Northampton 

10 ,000 

1,000 

- 

11 ,000 

Onslow 

12,600 

- 

- 

12 ,600 

Orange 

600 

- 

-' 

600 

Pamlico 

2,200 

400 

- 

2,600 

Pasquotank 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

Pender 

15,100 

- 

- 

15 ,100 

Perquimans 

2,900 

800 

- 

3,700 

Person 

100 

- 

- 

100 

Pitt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Polk 

400 

100 

- 

500 

Randolph 

400 

- 

- 

400 

Richmond 

2,200 

200 

- 

2,400 

Robeson 

3,000 

900 

- 

3,900 

Rockingham 

3A00 

600 

- 

3,700 

Rowan 

400 

600 

- 

1 ,000 

Rutherford 

2,900 

- 

- 

2,900 

Sampson 

5,700 

200 

- 

5,900 

Scotland 

4,500 

- 

- 

4,500 

Stanly 

800 

200 

- 

1,000 

Stokes 

- 

100 

- 

100 

Surry 

100 

- 

5,500 

5,600 

Swain 

4,000 

3,100 

14,700 

21,800 

Transylvania 

20^200 

300 

15,600 

36,100 

Tyrell 

1,100 

400 

- 

1,500 

Union 

2,200 

1,100 

- 

3,300 

Vance 

200 

300 

- 

500 

Wake 

12  ,000 

400 

- 

12,400 

Warren 

18,800 

1,900 

- 

20,700 

Washington 

3,400 

2,200 

- 

5,600 

Watauga 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Wayne 

6,800 

200 

— 

7,000 

Wilkes 

9,100 

1,000 

- 

10,100 

Wilson 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Yadkin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Yancey 

100 

400 

6,000 

6,500 

All  counties 

420  .,400 

51 ,800 

176,600 

648 ,800 
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Table  A»  -  Pulpwood  production  by  co-unty  in  Virginia  j  194.5 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Stdo cords 

Std. cords 

Std, cords 

Std, cords 

Accomac 

8,200 

- 

- 

8,200 

Albemarle 

10,500 

3,800 

- 

14^300 

Alleghany 

7,200 

6,800 

- 

14 -,000 

Amelia 

10,400 

100 

- 

10,500 

Amherst 

15,600 

7,000 

6,800 

29 ,400 

Appomattox 

9,900 

4,300 

~ 

14,200 

Arlington 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Augusta 

2,400 

2,700 

— 

5,100 

Bath 

2,000 

2,300 

- 

4,300 

Bedford 

21 ,300 

3,900 

5,500 

30,700 

Bland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Botetourt 

6,100 

5,500 

- 

11,600 

Brunswick 

27  3  700 

2,900 

- 

30,600 

Buchanan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Buckingham 

U,600 

9,200 

- 

23 ,800 

Campbell 

iiaoo 

1,500 

- 

12,600 

Caroline 

7.200 

700 

- 

7.900 

Carroll 

500 

200 

- 

700 

Charles  City 

1,500 

200 

- 

1,700 

Charlotte 

12,000 

2,100 

- 

14,100 

Chesterfield 

40,900 

3,500 

- 

44,400  . 

Clarke 

- 

._, 

- 

- 

Craig 

2,000 

1 ,800 

- 

3,800 

Culpeper 

5^500 

1 ,600 

- 

7 ,100 

Cumberland 

~ 

600 

- 

600 

Dickenson 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DJJiwiddie 

10  5OOO 

1 ,000 

- 

11 ,000  • 

Elizabeth  City 

200 

- 

- 

200 

Essex 

6^200 

- 

- 

6,200 

Fairfax 

2,600 

1,500 

- 

4,200 

Fauquier 

2, ,700 

1,500 

- 

4,200 

Floyd 

500 

300 

6,800 

7,600 

FluYanna 

1^700 

2 ..  500 

- 

4,200 

Franklin 

4.900 

300 

- 

5,200 

Frederick 

800 

1,100 

- 

1,900 

Giles 

1^400 

300 

- 

1,700 

Gloucester 

,   7.100 

- 

- 

7,100 

Goochland 

2  5  800 

400 

- 

3,200 

Grayson 

. 

600 

- 

600 

Greene 

„ 

- 

- 

- 

Greensville 

28  ,,900 

2,300 

- 

31,200 

Halifax 

2,300 

700 

- 

3,000 

Hanover 

5 ,800 

200 

- 

6,000 

Henrico 

500 

- 

500 

Henry 

5  .,000 

300 

- 

5  ,300 

Highland 

2^000 

2,300 

- 

4,300 

Jsle  of  Wight 

9.200 

1,000 

- 

10,200 

James  City 

3,600 

- 

- 

3,600 

King  and  Queen 

21,800 

- 

- 

21,800 

King  George 

2,100 

1,200 

- 

3.300 

King  William 

19 ,800 

- 

— 

19,800 
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Table  U-   -  Virginia   (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std 0  cords 

Std. cords 

Std a  cords 

Lancaster 

8,800 

- 

- 

8,800 

Lee 

100 

- 

10 ,200 

10  ,300 

Loudoiin 

1,^00 

1,300 

- 

2,700 

Louisa 

6,200 

700 

- 

6,900 

Lunenburg 

A,  200 

200 

- 

4,400 

Madison 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mathews 

1,100 

- 

- 

1,100 

Mecklenburg 

9.700 

700 

- 

10 ,400 

Middlesex 

5,100 

- 

- 

5,100 

Montgomery 

500 

300 

- 

800 

Nansemond 

13 ,000 

1,500 

- 

14,500 

Nelson 

8  3900 

3,700 

- 

12,600 

New  Kent 

8,600 

- 

- 

8,600 

Norfolk 

2,000 

300 

- 

2,300 

Northampton 

4,300 

- 

- 

4,300 

Northumberland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nottoway 

17,800 

1,500 

- 

19,300 

Orange 

3,200 

700 

- 

3,900 

Page 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Patrick 

4,900 

300 

3,400 

8,600 

Pittsylvania 

6,500 

2,000 

- 

8,500 

Powhatan 

3,700 

300 

- 

4,000 

Prince  Edward 

12,500 

2,800 

- 

15,300 

Prince  George 

30,100 

2,600 

- 

32,700 

Prince  William 

2,700 

1,900 

- 

4,600 

Princess  Anne 

200 

- 

- 

200 

Pulaski 

500 

200 

- 

700 

Rappahannock 

1,200 

1,200 

- 

2,400 

Richmond 

19  ,300 

- 

- 

19,300 

Roanoke 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rockbridge 

13  ,000 

20,000 

4,100 

37,100 

Rockingham 

500 

500 

- 

1,000 

Russell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Scott 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Shenandoah 

300 

500 

- 

800 

Smyth 

- 

600 

-- 

600 

Southampton 

19,000 

2,000 

- 

21 ,000 

Spotsylvania 

3,500 

1,900 

- 

5,400 

Stafford 

4,000 

2,000 

- 

6,000 

Surry 

4,300 

400 

„ 

4,700 

Sussex 

14 ? 100 

1,500 

- 

15,600 

Tazewell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Warren 

500 

- 

- 

500 

Warwick 

400 

- 

- 

400 

Washington 

_ 

2,600 

3,400 

6,000 

Westmoreland 

8. ,000 

- 

- 

8 ,000 

Wise 

- 

- 

20 ,400 

20 ,400 

Wythe 

500 

200 

- 

700 

York 

2,500 

- 

- 

2,500 

Ail  c-vjutioies 

605,600 

132  ,700 

60,600 

798,900 

-10- 
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Table  6.  -  Pulpwood  exports  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  1945 


Source 

Species 
group 

Destination  of  wood 

Total 

of  wood 

Pennsyl- 
vania 

Georgia 

Other   / 
states-^ 

South 
Carolina 

Pine 
Hardwood 

Std 0  cords 

Std. cords 

96,000 
15  ,000 

Std o cords 

Std. cords 

96 ,000 
15  ,000 

Total 

_ 

111,000 

_ 

111  ,000 

North 
Caro lina 

Pine 
HardwD  od 

- 

- 

1,502 

1,502 

Total 

_ 

_ 

1,502 

1,502 

Virginia 

Pine 
Hardwood 

36  ,015 
24.088 

- 

9,210 
2,415 

45,225 
26,503 

Total 

60,103 

_ 

11,625 

71,728 

All  states 

Pine 
Hard  WD  od 

36,015 
24,088 

96  ,000 
15 ,000 

9,210 
3  ,917 

141,225 
43,005 

Total 

60  ,103 

111 ,000 

13,127 

184,230 

1/  Maryland  and  Tennessee, 
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Table  7-  "  Historical  record  of  pulpwood.-^  drain  in  the  Carolinas 

and  Virginia,  1936-19^5 


Year 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Vir 

ginia 

Total 

Pine 

Hdwd, 

Pine 

Hdwd. 

Pine 

Hdwd. 

Pine 

Hdwd. 

M  cds, 
35o8 

M  cdso 
12.8 

M  cdSo 
2/ 

M  cds. 
2/ 

M  cds. 

M  cds. 

M  cds. 
2/ 

M  cds. 

1936 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1937 

36^.4 

29  »3 

170  oZ^ 

69.6 

2/ 

.2/ 

.2/ 

"^  / 
6J 

1938 

362.7 

21.6 

250.6 

40.3 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1939 

533 « 6 

17.0 

275.4 

40^0 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

19^0 

602.8 

67 -v5 

431-2 

80  ...9 

615  -6 

85.2 

1,649^6 

233"  6 

19U 

727.0 

70.9 

495.5 

87.2 

699-9 

72.6 

1,922.4 

230.7 

19^2 

891^9 

54.2 

516.0 

90.3 

651.1 

90.5 

2,059-0 

235.0 

1943 

936.0 

38.8 

465.3 

82.0 

679-4 

138.1 

2,080.7 

258.9 

19U^ 

920.1 

40.7 

444.9 

75.5 

667.3 

162.4 

2,032.3 

278.6 

3/ 

823.8 

53»6 

420,4 

51.8 

605.6 

132.7 

1,849.8 

238.1 

1/  Chestnut  is  not  included, 

2/  Prior  to  original  forest  survey,  data  not  compiled. 
3/  Amount  of  pulpwood  produced^  final  drain  estimates  will  be  slightly 
less  due  to  adjustments  for  over-^utilization. 
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PULP  MILLS  DRAWING  WOOD  FROM  THE  CAROLINAS  AND  VIRGINIA 


South  Carolina 

International  Paper  Co,,  Southern  Kraft  Div. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
Sonoco  Products  Company 

North  Carolina 

Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Company 

Halifax  Paper  Company 

Mead  Corporation 

North  Carolina  Pulp  Company 

Virginia 

Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
Camp  Manufacturing  Company 
Chesapeake  Corporation  of  Virginia 
Coliimbian  Paper  Company 
Columbian  Paper  Company 
Hummel-Ross  Fibre  Corpo 
Johns-Manville  Products  Corp. 
Mead  Corporation 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 


Georgetown,  S,  C. 
Charleston,  S.  G, 
Hartsville ,  S,  C, 


Canton,  N.  C. 
Roanoke  Rapids  5  N,  C. 
Sylva,,  No  Co 
Plymouth,  No  C. 


Big  Island,  Va. 
Franklin,  Va, 
West  Point,  Va. 
Buena  Vista,  Va. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Hopewell ,  Va . 
Jarratt ,  Va . 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Covington,  Va. 


Georgia 


Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation 


Brunswick,  Ga. 
Savannah ,  Ga . 


Pennsylvania 

Armstrong  Forest  Company 

P.  H.  Glatfelter  Company 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 

Maryland 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 

Tennessee 


Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Spring  Grove,  Pa, 
Tyrone ,  Pa . 
Williamsburg,  Pa, 


Luke,  Md. 


Mead  Corporation 


Kingsport,  Tenn. 
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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  for- 
est resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of 
the  11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  work 
in  its  territory.   In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an 
activity  in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  For- 
est Experiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

lo  Inventory.  Determination  of  the  extent,  location.,  and 
condition  of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity ^  species, 
and  quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth o  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber 
growth, 

3o  Drain .  Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and 
domestic  wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from 
fire,  insects,  disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

U-     Requirements .  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable 
future  requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes 
of  consumers. 

5o  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these 
findings  to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as 
a  basis  for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of 
forest  land  use  and  management. 

This  progress  report  summarizes  information  on  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  South,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  pulpwood,  and 
points  out  ways  by  which  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  can  help  in  as- 
suring a  permanent  supply  of  raw  material. 
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THE  REGIONAL  TIMBER  RESOURCE 

The  South,  as  discussed  here,  includes  the  coastal  states  extend- 
ing from  the  Potomac  south  to  Florida  and  west  to  the  plains  of  Texas, 
plus  the  inland  states  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  Within  its 
boundaries  lie  almost  the  entire  commercial  range  of  the  southern  yellow 
pines  and  a  large  part  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  hardwoods.  It  contains 
183  million  acres,  or  40  percent,  of  the  commercial  forest  land  in  the 
United  States  and  1.9  billion  cords,  or  28  percent,  of  the  timber.  Prac- 
tically all  is  easily  accessible  by  water,  rail,  or  good  roads.  Even  more 
important  from  the  long-range  view,  its  soils  and  climate  favor  rapid  tim- 
ber growth,  and  year-round  logging  seasons  facilitate  timber  harvesting. 

These  advantages  are  not  news  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.   Today 
there  are  51  mills  manufacturing  wood  pulp  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of 
12,900  tons  of  sulphate  fiber,  ^00  tons  of  sulphite  fiber,  375  tons  of  soda 
fiber,  and  2,4-3'^  tons  of  semichemical  pulp  and  ground  wood.   This  is  one- 
half  the  total  U.  S,  pulp  mill  capacity.   The  annual  wood  requirement  of 
these  southern  mills  is  now  more  than  8  million  standard  cords,  and  the  de- 
mand for  pulpwood  is  constantly  increasing  as  present  plants  and  new  plants 
come  into  production. 

In  view  of  this  large  and  growing  demand  for  pulpwood  it  is  timely 
to  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  timber  resource  upon  which  your 
industry  depends.  First  let  us  consider  the  kinds  of  timber  and  their 
general  location.  Bordering  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  east  Texas  is  the  longleaf- slash  pine  forest  (fig.  l)  of  the  flat 
coastal  plain,  the  source  of  all  our  gum  naval  stores.  Altogether  it 
covers  nearly  35  million  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  Florida  and 
south  Georgia.   In  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  the  loblolly  pine  is  the 

1/  Presented  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  26-28,  19^6.  Pub- 
lished in  Pulpwood  -  Stands,  Procurement,  and  Utilization  (TAPPI  Mono- 
graph Series  No.  U)  o     194-6. 

2/  Chief,  Divisioji  of  Forest  Economics,  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station. 
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leading  species  of  the  coastal  plain  with  shortleaf  pine  the  dominant  tree 
farther  inland  on  the  Piedmont.   The  scrubby  and  short-lived  Virginia  pine 
spreads  across  all  three  states  in  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachians  and 
on  into  north  Georgia  and  Alabama.   The  separation  between  loblolly  and 
shortleaf  pine  is  less  distinct  in  the  deep  South;  and  the  rolling  hills 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  clothed  with  a 
mixed  loblolly-shortleaf-hardwood  forest.  Southwestern  Arkansas  runs 
heavily  to  loblolly  pine  in  mixture  with  hardwoods ,  but  in  the  mountain- 
ous section  of  the  State  loblolly  is  replaced  by  shortleaf.   Tennessee 
is  chiefly  a  hardwood  state,  although  scattered  shortleaf  pine  is  found 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  a  narrow  belt  extends  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  Appalachians  into  Kentucky.  Altogether  3  there  are  nearly  70  mil- 
lion acres  of  this  loblolly- shortleaf -hardwood  forest  in  the  region. 
Other  forests,  somewhat  less  important  from  a  pulpwood  standpoint,  are 
the  Appalachian  hardwoods  of  western  North  Carolina,,  Virginia,  and  north 
Georgia,  the  scattered  stands  of  upland  hardwoods  that  break  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  pine  timberlands ,  the  bottomland  hardwoods  that  occur  along 
all  of  the  major  rivers,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  Delta  hardwoods  that 
occupy  the  Mississippi  flood  plain. 

When  we  think  of  Southern  forests,  we  are  almost  sure  to  think  of 
the  pines  for  which  it  has  been  famous  since  earliest  colonial  times,  so 
it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that  of  a  total  stand  of  1^9 
billion  cords,  over  55  percent  is  hardwood.^   Softwoods,  chiefly  the  sev- 
eral southern  yellow  pines,  total  about  833  million  cords.   The  prepon- 
derance of  hardwoods  is  primarily  in  the  smaller  tree  sizes;  hardwood 
saw  timber  totals  only  IJ+U   billion  board  feet  compared  to  19iV  billion 
feet  of  pine. 

Compared  to  an  annual  pulpwood  requirement  of  about  8  million 
cords,  these  timber  volumes  appear  very  reassuring,  apparently  indica- 
ting a  considerable  supply  of  timber  for  the  present  and  for  some  time 
to  come.  However,  pulpwood  accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  the  total 
cut,  and  pulpwood  producers  must  compete  with  other  industries  for  wood. 
Also ,  even  though  55  percent  of  the  wood  in  the  South  is  in  hardwood 
species,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  pulpwood  is  cut  from  hardwoods. 
Major  changes  in  pulping  processes,  plant  equipment,  final  product,  and 
wood-procurement  practices  will  be  necessary  before  hardwoods  enter 
strongly  into  the  supply  picture. 

What  we  are  really  concerned  with  is  how  much  timber  can  we  grow 
in  the  South.   Present  timber  volumes  give  us  some  indication  how  we 
have  weathered  the  transition  from  virgin  timber  to  second-growth,  and 
they  influence  the  kind  and  extent  of  industrial  utilization,  but  for 
the  long  pull  sound  industrial  development  must  be  based  upon  using  not 
more  than  the  annual  growth  of  wood-  For  the  South  as  a  whole,  the  an- 
nual growth  totals  approximately  50  million  cords  of  softwoods  and  UU 
million  cords  of  hardwoods.   Thus,  we  are  growing  about  one-half  cord 
per  average  acre  per  year,  but  only  one-quarter  of  a  cord  of  the  desired 
softwoods.  This  is  much  less  than  the  land  is  capable  of  producing,  and 
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Table  1.  -  Total  quantity  of  timber  in  the  Soul;^,  l9/t.5 


Species  group 

Volume 

Air- dry 

weight 

Million 

Percent 

Million 

Percent 

cords 

tons 

Softwoods: 

Loblolly  pine 

^07 

21 

512 

21 

Shortleaf  pine 

228 

■  12 

288 

12 

Longleaf  pine 

89 

5 

128 

5 

Slash  pine 

60 

3 

80 

3 

Cypress 

27 

1 

30 

1 

Others 

22 

1 

20 

1 

Total 

833 

U3 

1,058 

U3 

Hardwoods: 

Red  oaks 

250 

13 

357 

lU 

White  oaks 

167 

9 

256 

10 

Sweet gum 

200 

10 

221 

9 

Tupelo ,  blackgum 

IKU 

7 

lU 

7 

Yellow-poplar 

65 

3 

59 

2 

Beech,  birch,  maples 

28 

1 

36 

1 

Others 

262 

lA 

335 

U 

Total 

1,116 

57 

l,i^8 

57 

All  species 

1,9^9 

100 

2,486 

100 

Note:  Cord  volumes  derived  from  inside-bark  cubic-foot  volumes 
on  the  basis  of  70  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  or  65  cubic  feet  of 
hardwoods  per  cord.  Species  distribution  based  on  sawlog  volumes 
only. 
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is  also  much  less  than  we  need  if  the  South  is  to  contribute  its  share 
of  the  wood  requirements  of  a  prosperous  nation.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  major  part  of  the  pine  land  in  the  South  can  grow 
a  cord  of  wood  per  acre  per  year.  This  can  eventually  be  accomplished, 
but  5  even  with  an  aggressive  forestry  program,  it  will  take  a  number  of 
decades  to  achieve  if  we  continue  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  forest  industries  <, 

One  of  the  major  problems  to  be  solved  before  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  increasing  the  annual  yield  of  wood  is  to  con- 
trol timber  losses  from  such  destructive  agencies  as  fire,  insects,  and 
disease.  Such  losses  now  amount  to  13  million  cords  annually — 60  per- 
cent more  than  the  entire  cut  of  pulpwood.  Fire  is  the  most  important 
causal  agency,  and  the  one  most  susceptible  to  control.  Forest  insects 
and  tree  diseases  take  a  toll  of  both  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  but  wide- 
spread outbreaks  are  rare.  At  present,  the  greatest  threat  to  the  soft- 
woods j  aside  from  fire,  is  the  so-called  "little-leaf  disease"  of  the 
shortleaf  pine.  Already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cords  of  timber  have 
died,  and  the  mortality  rate  continues  imchecked  despite  the  efforts  of 
skilled  pathologists  seeking  the  cause  and  cure.   Our  objective  should 
be  to  reduce  these  fire,  insect 5,  and  disease  losses  as  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely as  possible,  and  use  the  wood  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  southern 
people  and  industries.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  definite 
and  steady  industrial  development  in  this  region,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  trend  will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate.   This 
development  is  reflected  in  the  drain  upon  the  timber  stands ,  which 
has  increased  by  at  least  15  percent  during  the  last  decade.   In  1944 
the  total  amount  of  wood  cut  from  southern  forests  amounted  to  about 
46  million  cords  of  softwoods  and  36  million  cords  of  hardwoods,  dis- 
tributed by  commodities  as  follows: 

Table  2.  -  Distribution  of  commodity  drain 
in  the  South ,  1944 


Commodity 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Lumber 
Fuel  wood 
Pulpwood 
Hewn  ties 
Veneer 
All  other 

Percent 

51 

21 

10 

6 

3 

■  9 

Percent 

55 
18 

17 
4 
1 
5 

Percent 

46 

24 

2 

7 

7 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

100 
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What  effect  have  these  heavy  annual  drains  had  upon  the  forest 
growing  stock?  The  latest  statistics  show  that  both  softwood  and  hard- 
wood saw  timber  have  decreased  about  10  percent  in  the  last  decade,  the 
entire  softwood  growing  stock  has  declined  about  3  percent,  while  the 
small  hardwoods  5  chiefly  of  the  poor-quality  species ^  have  increased 
considerably  faster  than  they  are  being  utilized..   This  trend  is  con- 
firmed by  the  growth  and  drain  balance  for  19J+U   (table  3)?  which  shows 
that  softwoods  decreased  by  2.5  million  cords  while  the  hardwoods  in- 
creased by  1.7  million  cords »   Those  whose  knowledge  of  timber  con- 
ditions extends  back  over  a  period  of  years  realize  that  the  change  in 
total  volume  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Past  cutting  practices,  which 
selected  the  better  trees  of  the  better  species,  have  resulted  in  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  in  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  growing 
stock.  Thus,  each  year's  cut  is  replaced  by  inferior  growth. 

Table  3*  ~  Comparison  of  annual  growth  and  drain  in  the  South,  19AA- 


Item 

5.0' 

All  trees 
'  d.b.h.  &  larger 

Saw-timber  i 

.rees 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Annual  growth 

Drain  ? 
Fire,  disease, 

etc. 
Cutting 

Million 
cords 

9Ao5 

12,9 
82. ^ 

Million 
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50  0  3 

6.8 
46«0 

Million 
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U.2 

6.1 
36. A 

Million 
bd.ft. 

19,949 

2,275 
22,627 

Million 
bd.ft. 

12,923 

I356I 

14,077 

Million 
bd.ft. 

7.026 

714 
8,550 

Total 

95.3 

52,8 

42,5 

24,902 

15,638 

9  ,264 

Net  change 

-0o8 

-2,5 

+1.7 

-4,953 

-2,715 
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COKPETITION  FOR  AVAILABLE  TIMBER 

Is  there  a  connection  between  the  declining  timber  resource  and 
present  wood  costs  and  procurement  difficulties?  I  believe  there  is. 
Pulpwood  procurement  men  know  that  theirs  is  a  job  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  Some  can  think  back  10  years  when  yellow  pine 
stumpage  sold  for  75  cents  a  cord,  and  pulpwood  delivered  to  the  mill 
cost  $4.  Stumpage  now  averages  about  $2.25  and  the  OPA  pulpwood  price 
ceiling  applicable  to  most  parts  of  the  South  is  $9»   Ten  years  ago  15 
miles  was  considered  the  longest  distance  over  which  it  was  practical  to 
truck  pulpwood 0   Today 5,  15  miles  is  just  an  average  haul.  Why  have  these 
changes  occurred? 

The  immediate  answer,  of  course,  is  competition.   In  1936,  there 
were  only  30  pulp  mills  in  the  South-  Wood  fiber  production  totaled 
only  1-1/2  million  tons.   Since  that  time.,  21  new  plants  have  been  added, 
and  most  of  the  original  ones  have  expanded.  Production  this  year  is 
expected  to  exceed  h~3/U  million  tons.   In  other  words,  your  industry  has 
increased  its  output,,  and  presumably  its  wood  requirements,  by  320  percent 
in  10  years.  Reference  to  a  map  (fig»  2)  showing  pulp  mill  locations  dis- 
closes another  cause  of  intensified  competition  for  wood  within  the  in- 
dustry »  It  is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  plant  construction  in  certain 
localities  favored  for  their  supplies  of  good  water  and  power,  nearness 
to  chemical  centers,  or  availability  of  barge  transportation »   There  are, 
for  examples  six  wood  pulp  mills  within  65  miles  of  Mobile,  five  in  the 
Jacksonville  area 3  and  five  east  or  south  of  Richmondo   Along  the  Arkansas- 
Louisiana  line  are  seven  more,  somewhat  less  closely  grouped.   Of  12  to 
1^  new  sites  proposed,  about  half  either  fall  in  areas  already  crowded 
or  will  create  similar  problem  areas  elsewhere 0   Thus,  although  some 
pulpwood  is  cut  in  nearly  every  co-unty  of  the  Souths  the  demand  is,  and 
will  remain;  particularly  intense  in  a  few  localities.   In  most  cases, 
it  is  aggravated  by  serious  over-cutting  and  consequent  reduction  of  tim- 
ber stocks o 

So  much  for  the  competition  generated  within  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry itself.  Of  increasingly  greater  importance  is  the  competition  of 
other  forest  products  industries.  Foremost  is  liimber,  which  comprises  50 
percent  of  all  the  drain  on  the  forest  resource 0   Theoretically ^  pulp  and 
lumber  should  complement  each  other j  the  former  preferring  trees  8  to  12 
inches  in  diameter  or  below  desirable  sawlog  size.   In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, this  balance  has  been  disturbed.  Saw  timber  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce.   Except  for  periods  of  business  depression,  over-cutting  has  con- 
tinued year  after  year  since  the  first  decade  of  the  century.  During  the 
past  10  years  alone ,  the  volume  of  the  average  pine  saw-timber  tree  has 
been  reduced  25  percent  in  central  Mississippi,  20  percent  in  southwest 
Georgia,  and  35  percent  in  central  Georgia  and  northeast  Florida,  At  pres- 
ent, few  sizable  stands  of  large  timber  remain,  and  portable  sawmills  mov- 
ing from  one  small  tract  to  another  account  for  most  of  the  production. 
As  available  tracts  become  smaller  and  more  scattered,  and  as  the  average 
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tree  size  is  reduced ^  the  distinction  between  saw  timber  and  cordwood 
is  gradually  losing  significance.  With  a  boom  market  for  all  types  of 
construction  lumber  (including  low-grade  2xA's),  lumbermen  are  con- 
tracting, in  some  cases,  for  yellow  pine  timber  to  a  six-inch  minimum 
diameter.  At  prevailing  saw-timber  prices,  this  is  competition  which 
pulpwood  men  are  unable  to  meet.   Others  offering  competition  in  some 
localities  are  the  producers  of  small  poles,  excelsior y  and  staves  for 
nail  kegs. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 

No  new  developments  in  the  pulpwood  supply  situation  are  antici- 
pated for  the  immediate  future.  Growing  stock  changes  occur  slowly; 
the  decline  already  mentioned  has  been  in  progress  for  many  years.   The 
present  brisk  demand  for  all  forest  products  may  persist  many  more  years, 
While  it  lasts  5  there  will  be  stiff  competition  for  wood  between  your 
and  other  wood -using  industries.   Indeed,  should  the  liomber  market  hold 
up  another  ten  years.,  the  small  operators  may  take  an  appreciable  share 
of  the  better  quality  timber  stands  you  expect  to  draw  upon.  Within  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry ^  competition  for  wood  will  be  intensified  by  ex- 
pansion of  existing  plant  facilities  and  by  new  construction. 

This  problem  of  gradually  tightening  competition  for  a  raw  mate- 
rial that  steadily  shrinks  both  in  volume  and  quality  should  be  a  vital 
concern  to  all  of  you  with  interests  in  the  South <.  You  represent  an 
industry  with  a  large  fixed  investment  in  plants.  Unlike  the  small  saw- 
mill operator 3  it  cannot  afford  to  pick  up  those  plants  and  move  to 
fresh  territory..  Furthermore ,  the  continued  success  of  your  industry 
hinges  upon  maintaining  the  advantage  of  low  pulpwood  and  manufacturing 
costs  it  now  enjoys  over  other  producing  regions o  And  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  South  that  this  is  so,  for  you  and  your  industry  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  the  lead,  not  only  in  solving  your  own  wood  procurement 
problems,  but  in  attacking  the  forest  problems  of  the  region.   Because, 
in  a  real  sense,  the  two  are  the  same. 

Your  plan  of  attack  might  logically  include  three  phases:   (l) 
intensified  research.,  chemical  and  economic,  in  the  utilization  of  wood 
material  not  now  in  general  demand;  (2)  forest  land  acquisition;  and 
(3)  a  highly  organized  region-wide  program  to  promote  better  cutting 
practices  and  forest  protection,  and  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
forest  land. 

The  first  phase — intensified  research  in  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  utilizing  hardwoods ,  cull  trees ,  and  logging  and  manu- 
facturing waste — would  be  a  step  toward  assuring  yourselves  an  ample 
supply  of  raw  material  at  a  price  little  affected  by  competition.   There 
is,  for  instance,  nearly  two  million  cords  per  year  excess  of  hardwood 
growth  over  drain,  mostly  in  trees  of  convenient  size  for  pulping.  Also 
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available  are  300  million  cords  of  sound  material  in  hardwood  cull  trees. 
Practically  its  only  present  use  is  for  fuel.  About  950,000  cords  of 
hardwoods  per  year  are  now  pulped  for  use  in  high-tonnage  products  such 
as  kraft  paper  and  paperboard,  in  hardboard,  insulation  board,  roofing, 
and  in  finer  grade  papers.  Nearly  400,000  of  this  is  dead  chestnut  in 
the  form  of  spent  chips  from  tannin  extract  plants,  but  some  kraft  mills 
introduce  as  much  as  10  percent  of  "live"  hardwood  fiber  into  high-strength 
paper  and  board.   Other  mills  have  abandoned  hardwoods  after  unfortunate 
experiences  with  poorly  controlled  ratios  of  pine  and  hardwood  pulps  or 
with  promiscuous  mixtures  of  hardwood  species.   The  greater  cost  of  cut- 
ting and  processing  has  been  a  further  handicap.  However,  hardwood  pulps 
tend  to  give  improved  surface,  formation,  and  other  properties  often  de- 
sirable in  corrugating  and  liner  boards.  The  International  Paper  Company 
now  has  a  hardwood  plant  for  this  purpose  under  construction  at  George- 
town, South  Carolina.  Company  foresters  hope  that  much  of  the  wood  will 
come  from  improvement  cuttings  in  mixed  pine-hardwood  stands,  thereby 
increasing  the  future  yield  of  pine. 

The  other  possible  source  of  pulpwood — logging  and  manufacturing 
waste — is  in  many  respects  the  most  promising o  In  the  South,  each  cubic 
foot  of  forest  products  ready  for  the  consumer  or  remanufacturer  repre- 
sents 1»6  cubic  feet  of  sound  timber  removed  from  the  forest  growing 
stock 0  Waste  produced  by  logging  and  primary  manufacturing  operations 
in  the  three  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  alone 
amounts  to  680  million  cubic  feet  a  yearo  Eventually,  a  little  is  sal- 
vaged for  pulpwood  and  a  larger  portion  for  fuelwood,  but  the  equivalent 
of  6  million  cords  is  never  utilized-   The  unused  logging  waste  alone  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  pulpwood  in  these  states. 

The  obstacles  to  the  fuller  utilization  of  waste  are  largely 
economic.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  cost  of  handling 
and  transportation.  Much  of  the  waste  is  small  material  widely  scat- 
tered through  the  forest  or  in  small  concentrations  at  great  numbers  of 
remote  plants.  Most  of  that  accessibly  located  is  already  being  used 
for  some  purpose <>  However,  certain  areas  with  a  heavy  concentration  of 
forest  industries  and  good  rail  and  highway  communication  seem  favor- 
able to  plant  integration,  and  mechanization  might  solve  many  of  the 
problems  of  handling. 

On  the  second  phase,  namely  forest  land  acquisition,  an  excellent 
start  has  already  been  made.  Pulp  company  holdings  now  total  over  6  mil- 
lion acres.   If  need  be,  they  could  provide  over  a  third  of  your  current 
needs  without  over-cutting.   In  this  connection;  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  you  should  attempt  to  buy  enough  land  to  fill  100  percent  of 
your  needs 0   Theoretically,  at  least,  the  answer  appears  to  be  "no."  In 
the  first  place ,  the  old  warning  against  "all  your  eggs  in  one  basket" 
has  no  better  application  than  to  logging.   The  wider  your  cutting  opera- 
tions are  scattered,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  having  your  wood  supply 
cut  off  by  weather,  labor  troubles,  and  other  temporary  hindrances..   In 
the  second  place,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it  is  good  business 
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to  integrate  pulpwood  production  with  the  production  of  higher  value 
material — -sawlogs,  poles,  piling ,  etc. — -sales  of  this  material  covering 
a  major  share  of  timber-growing  costs.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  en- 
couraging better  forest  practices,  the  presence  of  the  pulp  industry  as 
a  ready  market  for  the  products  of  thinnings  and  stand- improvement  cut- 
tings on  non-company  lands  is  most  desirable.  Howeyer.  land  acquisition 
is  a  logical  safeguard?  and  the  scientific  management  practiced  thereon 
can  serve  as  an  example  to  other  landowners. 

Acquiring  land  and  utilizing  substitute  woods  are  both  projects 
which  could  produce  positive  and  easily  measurable  results  within  a  few 
years.   The  third  phase  of  the  attack  on  the  wood-supply  problem  is^  by 
comparison,  more  complicated  and  must  be  sustained  for  a  relatively  long 
period  to  accomplish  its  purpose — -that  is  to  say,  increased  production  of 
quality  wood  on  forest  land  tributary  to  your  mills.   To  assure  a  worth- 
while increase  3  the  following  minimum  management  requirements  must  be  met: 
(l)  protection  from  fire,  (2)  harvest  cuttings  which  reserve  mature  trees 
in  sufficient  number  to  reseed  the  area  cut  over,  and  (3)  intermediate 
cuttings  in  yoimg  stands  to  increase  their  yield.   Omitting  any  one  of 
the  three  steps  will  largely  nullify  the  others. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  fields  of  forest  pro- 
tection and  managements  For  instance,  53  percent  of  our  forest  land  has 
been  brought  under  organized  protection,  and  public  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  are  being  enlarged.   Two  southern  states j  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  can  now  boast  100-percent  coverage.,  Public  and  private 
agencies  have  also  planted  some  two  million  acres  of  denuded  land.  Your 
own  holdings  offer  an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  management 
practiceso  For  the  most  part,  they  are  well  cared  for.  Similar  exajnples 
of  good  management  are  to  be  found  on  some  lumber-company  and  other  pri- 
vate lands  as  well  as  on  public  forests,  but  well-managed  tracts  still 
comprise  only  a  small  portion  of  forest  lands,   The  area  meeting  the  min- 
imum standards  of  protection  and  management  probably  does  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  total: 

A  potent  factor  impeding  the  wider  application  of  management  prin- 
ciples is  the  complex  ownership  pattern.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  forest 
is  in  a  million  and  a  half  private  ownerships  of  less  than  5,000  acres 
each.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  so  vast  a  number  of  owners  and  to  convince 
them  that  present  gain  should  be  deferred  in  favor  of  ultimately  greater 
and'perpetual  profits.,  Few  look  beyond  the  present o  and  few  are  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  cutting  practices  are  determined 
largely  by  a  desire  for  the  maximum  immediate  return »  Generally,  they 
result  in  heavy  over-cutting  with  haphazard  restocking,  and,  frequently, 
conversion  to  low-grade  hardwoods. 

Since  it  is  not  probable  that  the  existing  ownership  pattern  will 
change  materially  for  some  time  to  come,  the  pulp  industry  has  a  con- 
siderable stake  in  the  better  handling  of  these  small  ownerships.   In 
recent  years j  various  public  and  private  agencies ^  including  your  own 
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Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Association,  have  been  guiding  and  assist- 
ing woodland  owners  in  proper  management  practices.  However,  progress 
has  been  too  slow  to  prevent  continued  depletion.   These  activities  must 
be  greatly  expanded  to  obtain  increased  yields  on  an  ever  larger  proportion 
of  the  forest.   They  should  be  supplemented  by  legislation  establishing 
the  minimum  standards  of  cutting  needed  to  prevent  further  deterioration 
on  those  lands  not  brought  \inder  management. 

To  sum  up,  the  forest  resources  of  the  South  are  gradually  deteri- 
orating both  in  volume  and  quality.   This  deterioration  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  reflected  in  sharper  competition  for  wood,  and  consequently, 
in  rising  wood  costs.  To  meet  this  situation,  your  industry  has  already 
embarked  on  a  land  acquisition  program.   This  is  a  logical  step,  but  it 
is  probably  not  feasible  to  seek  complete  self-sufficiency  in  this  way. 
As  an  added  safeguard,  you  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of  supple- 
menting supplies  of  pine  with  wood  material  less  in  demand.  However,  in 
the  final  analysis ,  the  problem  of  pulpwood  supply  is  one  phase  of  the 
over-all  forest  problem  of  the  region — namely,  to  prevent  further  deple- 
tion on  a  million  and  a  half  small  ownerships  while  bringing  as  many  as 
possible  into  greater  productivity  through  management  such  as  you  practice 
on  your  own  lands.  Since  the  interests  of  your  industry  correspond  to 
those  of  the  general  public  in  this  matter,  will  you  lend  your  full  sup- 
port to  such  a  program? 
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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  its 
territory.  In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an  activity 
in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

1.  Inventory.  Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and 
condition  of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth .  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain.   Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

4-.  Requirements .  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable  fu- 
ture requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers . 

5.  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find- 
ings to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 

This  progress  report  summarizes  information  on  the  1946  production 
of  pulpwood  obtained  in  the  course  of  compiling  annual  forest  drain  statis- 
tics by  states  and  survey  units. 


1946  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTY 


IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 


This  statistical  release  presents  data  on  1946  pulpwood  produc- 
tion by  county  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida o   It  is  the  second  report  of  this  kind  published  by  the  Forest 
Survey  at  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  the  first  one  cover- 
ing 1945  production  in  the  Garolinas  and  Virginia. 

These  da  :a  were  compiled  from  information  furnished  by  all  the 
pulp  companies  located  in,  or  drawing  wood  from,  the  five-state  territory. 
All  pulpwood  produced  in  the  area  was  included  even  though  some  of  the 
wood  was  shipped  to  mills  outside  these  five  states.  Practically  all  of 
the  individual  mills  reported  production  by  counties.   In  a  few  cases 
mills  reported  receipts  by  shipping  points,  and  production  was  then  as- 
signed to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  counties  normally  served  by  these 
shipping  pointSo   Therefore  5,  these  data  by  counties  show  the  approximate 
production.  b';;.t  totals  for  groups  of  counties,  survey  units,  or  states 
should  have  little  error.   The  maps  showing  classes  of  production  by  coun- 
ties are  beliered  zo   be  accurate,  since  the  class  intervals  are  broad 
enough  to  compensate  for  errors  in  the  individual  county  data. 

The  softwood  volume  includes  all  of  the  southern  yellow  pines  and 
a  small  amo-in":,  of  hemlock o   The  hardwoods  are  chiefly  the  blackgums  and 
sweetgum,  with  some  yellow-poplar  and  soft  maple,  and  smaller  quantities 
of  oako   The  chestnut  includes  only  the  wood  used  for  pulp;  additional 
volumes  were  produced  for  use  in  plants  making  only  tanning  extract. 

All  volumes  are  based  on  the  128  cubic-foot  standard  cord. 

In  1946  total  pulpwood  production  in  the  five  states  was  4- 7  mil- 
lion cords,  a  9  percent  increase  above  194.5<'  Eight  percent  less  wood 
was  produced  in  Georgia  in  1946.,  but  the  other  four  states  showed  in- 
creases as  follows s   Virginia  J  22  percent^  South  Carolina,  16  percent; 
Florida,  14  percent  and  North  Carolina,  10  percent.   Only  5  percent 
more  softwood  pulpwood  was  cut  from  the  forests  of  the  five  states,  but 
hardwood  production  was  increased  by  6?  percent. 


Table  1.  -  Pulpwood  production  in  the  Southeast,  1946 


State 

Forest 
survey  unit 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut^ 

Virginia 

Number 

^1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

Std. cords 

408,314 

195,154 

82,894 

29  ,^20 

1,651 

Std. cords 

20,983 
67,466 
57,690 

46,797 
8,700 

Std. cords 

5,267 
18,914 

6,903 
20,624 

Std. cords 

429,297 

267,887 

159,498 

83,520 

30,975 

All  units 

717,833 

201 ,636 

51,708 

971,177 

North 
Carolina 

1 
2 
3 
4 

123 .884 

127,538 

93 ,783 

81,096 

5,459 
17,150 

9,049 
38,886 

287 
212,713 

129  ,343 
144,688 

103 ,119 
332,695 

All  units 

426,301 

70,544 

213  ,000 

709,845 

South 
Carolina 

1 
2 
3 
4 

354,932 
127,280 
128,918 
298 ,109 

22,885 
41,867 
23 ,194 
24,606 

233 

377,817 
169,147 
152,112 
322,948 

All  units 

909  ,239 

112,552 

233 

1 ,022 ,024 

Georgia 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

509,538 

203 ,619 

269,155 

84,072 

12,396 

42,377 

363 

8,729 

1,488 

4,810 

6,618 

551,915 

203  ,982 

277,884 

85,560 

23 ,824 

All  imits 

1,078,780 

57,767 

6,618 

1,143,165 

Florida 

1 
2 
3 
4 

465,578 

250,955 

136,423 

8,539 

127 
3,545 

- 

465,705 

254,500 

136,423 

8,539 

All  units 

861,495 

3,672 

- 

865,167 

All  states 

Total 

3,993,648 

446,171 

271,559 

4,711,378 

1/  Includes  only  the  chestnut  used  for  pulpi  an  additional  volume  was 
used  by  plants  making  only  tanning  extracts 
2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure  lo 
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Figure 


Location  of  Forest  Survey  units   in   '".h''^  Soi:theast. 
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Table  2.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Virginia,  I946 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Accomac 

9,762 

7 

- 

9,769 

Albemarle 

18,199 

5,856 

2,150 

26,205 

Alleghany 

I3896 

7,822 

918 

10,636 

Amelia 

UsU^U 

884 

- 

15,348 

Amherst 

15  ,330 

21 ,012 

5,157 

41,499 

Appomattox 

5  ^246 

1,111 

- 

6,357 

Arlington 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Augusta 

3.188 

5,058 

- 

8,246 

Bath 

1^580 

5,215 

- 

6  ,795 

Bedford 

17,983 

5,187 

4,431 

27,601 

Bland 

- 

- 

391 

391 

Botetourt 

5 ,199 

5 ,815 

1,105 

12,119 

Brunswick 

53  :^298 

2,029 

- 

55,327 

Buchanan 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Buckingham 

46  ,624 

37,540 

- 

84,164 

Campbell 

10,170 

I3227 

- 

11,397 

Caroline 

306 

590 

- 

896 

Carroll 

27 

47 

2,176 

2,250 

Charles  City 

7,270 

45 

- 

7,315 

Charlotte 

4=289 

1,270  . 

- 

5,559 

Chesterfield 

21  106 

753 

- 

21,859 

Clarke 

252 

35 

- 

287 

Craig 

4,852 

10.368 

4,052 

19,272 

Culpeper 

10,763 

4,016 

- 

14,779 

Cumberland 

19.056 

6,026 

- 

25,082 

Dickenson 

- 

- 

- 

Dinwiddle 

32,373 

2,493 

- 

34,866 

Elizabeth  City 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Essex 

7 ,222 

- 

- 

7,222 

Fairfax 

804 

92 

- 

896 

Fauquier 

493 

94 

- 

587 

Floyd 

338 

359 

4,776 

5,473 

Fluvanna 

12,036 

12,776 

- 

24,812 

Franklin 

9^509 

1,879 

358 

11,746 

Frederick 

3,291 

783 

- 

4,074 

Giles 

2-^ 

17 

229 

271 

Gloucester 

23  ,801 

- 

- 

23  ,801 

Goochland 

6,836 

1 ,883 

- 

8,719 

Grayson         t 

•^--     27 

1,5870 

1,779 

3,676 

Greene 

674 

- 

- 

674 

Greensville 

22  3939 

I3476 

- 

24,415 

Halifax 

459 

- 

- 

459 

Hanover 

2,037 

887 

- 

2,924 

Henrico 

912 

206 

- 

1,118 

Henry 

7 .859 

237 

478 

8,574 

Highland 

1.898 

1,738 

- 

3,636 

Isle  of  Wight 

7 ,645 

917 

- 

8,562 

James  City 

6,798 

- 

- 

6,798 

King  and  Queen 

29,966 

- 

- 

29,966 

King  George 

873 

233 

- 

1,106 

King  William 

U3999 

17 

- 

45,016 
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Table  2.   -  Virginia   (cont   ) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Lancaster 

^,■908 

- 

- 

4,908 

Lee 

119 

1,014 

- 

1A33 

Loudoun 

182 

- 

- 

182 

Louisa 

5,33/!^ 

2,248 

- 

7^582 

Lunenburg 

1,059 

85 

- 

1,144 

Madison 

873 

200 

- 

1,073 

Mathews 

1/V6 

- 

- 

146 

Mecklenburg 

1,256 

26 

- 

1,282 

Middlesex 

13,523 

- 

- 

13.523 

Montgomery 

990 

858 

2,751 

4,599 

Nansemond 

4,973 

6,717 

- 

11,690 

Nelson 

6,139 

7,591 

10 ,020 

23,750 

New  Kent 

30,596 

1,346 

- 

31,942 

Norfolk 

350 

- 

- 

350 

Northampton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No  rthumberland 

301 

- 

- 

301 

Nottoway 

17,796 

2,202 

19,998 

Orange 

2,574 

731 

1,587 

4,892 

Page 

74 

23 

- 

97 

Patrick 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

Pittsylvania 

8j969 

592 

- 

9,561 

Powhatan 

6,667 

1,207 

- 

7,874 

Prince  Edward 

23 ,748 

7,993 

- 

31,741 

Prince  George 

13  .720 

- 

- 

13 ,720 

Prince  William 

100 

- 

- 

100 

Princess  Anne 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pulaski 

34  . 

- 

305 

339 

Rappahannock 

65 

36 

- 

101 

Richmond 

16,955 

- 

- 

16,955 

Roanoke 

781 

95 

- 

876 

Rockbridge 

5^283 

9^656 

828 

15,767 

Rockingham 

136 

22 

- 

158 

Russell 

- 

- 

225 

225 

Scott 

- 

715 

- 

715 

Shenandoah 

248 

13 

- 

261 

Smyth 

74 

875 

2,130 

3,079 

Southampton 

18,405 

1,340 

- 

19,745 

Spotsylvania 

1,408 

691 

- 

2,099 

Stafford 

1,084 

464 

- 

l.,548 

Surry 

11,106 

- 

11A06 

Sussex 

14.961 

1,927 

- 

16 ,888 

Tazewell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Warren 

1A42 

154 

- 

1,296 

Warwick 

2,420 

- 

- 

2,420 

Washington 

- 

1,963 

3,436 

5,399 

Westmoreland 

1,637 

- 

- 

1,637 

Wise 

_ 

- 

1,828 

1,828 

Wythe 

17 

982 

598 

1,597 

York 

3,006 

- 

- 

3  ,006 

All  counties 

717,833 

201,636 

51,708 

971,177 
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Table  3«  ~  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  North  Carolina ,  19A-6 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Alamance 

5,497 

89 

- 

5,586 

Alexander 

521 

59 

- 

580 

Alleghany 

- 

- 

251 

251 

Anson 

4,587 

946 

- 

5,533 

Ashe 

- 

- 

2,655 

2,655 

Avery 

79 

1,431 

2,903 

4,413 

Beaufort 

4,811 

1,252 

- 

6,063 

Bertie 

8,539 

3,244 

- 

11,783 

Bladen 

18,792 

460 

- 

19,252 

Brunswick 

8,472 

1,058 

- 

9,530 

Buncombe 

9,711 

1,555 

2,132 

13  ,398 

Burke 

5,798 

336 

- 

6,134 

Cabarrus 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Caldwell 

350 

238 

16 

604 

Camden 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carteret 

3,545 

- 

- 

3,545 

Caswell 

16 

- 

- 

16 

Catawba 

244 

16 

- 

260 

Chatham 

8,865 

1,636 

- 

10,501 

Cherokee 

12,792 

6,958 

3,997 

23,747 

Chowan 

3,519 

300 

- 

3,819 

Clay 

2,266 

966 

23  ,728 

26,960 

Cleveland 

31 

- 

- 

31 

Columbus 

4,618 

16 

- 

4,634 

Craven 

7,743 

818 

- 

8,561 

Cumberland 

6,770 

1,187 

- 

7,957 

Currituck 

200 

- 

- 

200 

Dare 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Davidson 

- 

1,570 

- 

1,570 

Davie 

62 

- 

- 

62 

Duplin 

5,530 

435 

- 

5,965 

Durham 

2,740 

- 

- 

2,740 

Edgecombe 

1,186 

162 

- 

1,348 

Forsyth 

- 

338 

- 

338 

Franklin 

6,063 

7 

- 

6,070 

Gaston 

2,022 

- 

- 

2,022 

Gates 

18,201 

1,479 

'  - 

19,680 

Graham 

5,358 

1,955 

5,544 

12,857 

Granville 

5,816 

- 

5 ,816 

Greene 

- 

- 

- 

Guilford 

Ill 

- 

- 

Ill 

Halifax 

26,218 

- 

- 

26,218 

Harnett 

400 

207 

- 

607 

Haywood 

- 

- 

69 

69 

Henderson 

1,414 

360 

496 

2,270 

Hertford 

24,291 

893 

- 

25,184 

Hoke 

4,902 

- 

- 

4,902 

Hyde 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Iredell 

1,053 

307 

- 

1,360 

Jackson 

476 

5,839 

46,249 

52,564 

Table  3-  -  North 

Carolina  (cont. 

) 

County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Johnston 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jones 

1,000 

100 

- 

1,100 

Lee 

1,259 

275, 

- 

1,534 

Lenoir 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lincoln 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Macon 

2,659 

4,057 

54,334 

61,050 

Madison 

1,003 

618 

9 ,083 

10,704 

Martin 

3,061 

752 

- 

3,813 

McDowell 

5,527 

2,010 

3,579 

11,116 

Mecklenburg 

1,115 

151 

- 

1,266 

Mitchell 

220 

2,819 

8,880 

11,919 

Montgomery- 

2,951 

67 

- 

3,018 

Moore 

4.959 

- 

- 

4,959 

Nash 

1,186 

162 

- 

1,348 

New  Hanover 

9,U3 

46 

- 

9,189 

Northampton 

13,655 

896 

- 

14,551 

Onslow 

10,811 

243 

- 

11,054 

Orange 

3,010 

36 

- 

3,046 

Pamlico 

1 ,000 

100 

- 

1,100 

Pasquotank 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pender 

16,865 

210 

- 

17,075 

Perquimans 

2,000 

2,087 

- 

4,087 

Person 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pitt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Polk 

1,315 

195 

- 

1,510 

Randolph 

532 

1,096 

- 

1,628 

Richmond 

2 ,196 

41 

- 

2,237 

Robeson 

15 ,072 

112 

- 

15  ,184 

Rockingham 

4,118 

109 

- 

^,227 

Rowan 

- 

16 

- 

16 

Rutherford 

3,819 

365 

16 

4,200 

Sampson 

9,211 

415 

- 

9,626 

Scotland 

2,704 

620 

- 

3,324 

Stanly 

2,655 

- 

- 

2,655 

Stokes 

510 

22 

- 

532 

Surry- 

295 

- 

271 

566 

Swain 

6^392 

5,225 

20,283 

31,900 

Transylvania 

15,407 

1,160 

20  ,764 

37,331 

lyrrell 

3,435 

1,252 

- 

4,687 

Union 

2 ,473 

818 

- 

3,291 

Vance 

63 

- 

- 

63 

Wake 

8,640 

712 

- 

9,352 

Warren 

24,659 

494 

- 

25,153 

Washington 

4,938 

3,753 

- 

8,691 

Watauga 

697 

133 

20 

850 

Wayne 

1,180 

34 

- 

1,214 

Wilkes 

10,895 

2,154 

490 

13,539 

Wilson 

10 

■ 

- 

10 

Yadkin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Yancey 

52 

1,072 

7,240 

8,364 

All  counties 

426  ,301 

70,544 

213  ,000 

709,845 
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Table  U-   "  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  South  Carolina,  19^6 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Abbeville 

2,7^3 

- 

- 

2,743 

Aiken 

9oA26 

465 

- 

9  ,891 

Allendale 

25,797 

2,517 

- 

28,314 

Anderson 

1,0/^8 

16 

- 

1,064 

Bamberg 

10  ,967 

86 

- 

11,053 

Barnwell 

10,217 

775 

- 

10,992 

Beaufort 

21,848 

464 

- 

22,312 

Berkeley 

61 ,338 

4,614 

• 

65,952 

Calhoun 

4,000 

5,215 

- 

9,215 

Charleston 

29  ,059 

1,731 

- 

30,790 

Cherokee 

2,488 

- 

- 

2,488 

Chester 

20,815 

1,608 

- 

22,423 

Chesterfield 

7,553 

5,556 

- 

13  ,109 

Clarendon 

8,466 

4,352 

- 

12,818 

Colleton 

29.647 

4,441 

- 

34,088 

Darlington 

6,884 

1,748 

- 

8,632 

Dillon 

3  ,140 

775 

- 

3,915 

Dorchester 

65,698 

2,274 

- 

67,972 

Edgefield 

16,644 

590 

- 

17,234 

Fairfield 

93  5  577 

12,534 

106,111 

Florence 

2,489 

1,800 

4,289 

Georgetown 

49.298 

3,466 

- 

52,764 

Greenville 

I3976 

63 

233 

2,272 

Greenwood 

13,335 

1,411 

- 

14,746 

Hampton 

34,803 

2,733 

- 

37,536 

Horry 

14,811 

782 

- 

15,593 

Jasper 

34,444 

1,250 

- 

35,694 

Kershaw 

45,536 

6  ,944 

- 

52,480 

Lancaster 

10,861 

2,242 

- 

13 ,103 

Laurens 

12,288 

553 

- 

12 ,841 

Lee 

4,658 

2,401 

- 

7,059 

Lexington 

24,280 

1,929 

- 

26 ,209 

Marion 

3  ,258 

1,526 

- 

4,784 

Marlboro 

1,780 

2,573 

- 

4,353 

McCormick 

44,998 

300 

- 

45,298 

Newberry 

49,597 

3  ,054 

- 

52,651 

Oconee 

170 

- 

- 

170 

Orangeburg 

16,815 

14,808 

- 

31,623 

Pickens 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Richland 

42,123 

8,300 

- 

50 ,423 

Saluda 

1,940 

1,267 

- 

3,207 

Spartanburg 

1,013 

26 

- 

1,039 

S^omter 

13  ,998 

2,509 

- 

16,507 

Union 

24 ,008 

707 

- 

24,715 

Williajnsburg 

28,797 

1,912 

- 

30,709 

York 

608 

235 

— 

843 

All  counties 

909  ,239 

112,552 

233 

1 ,022 ,024 
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Table  5«  "  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Georgia,  19^6 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Appling 

U,7U3 

675 

- 

15 ,418 

Atkinson 

12,  UO 

- 

- 

12 ,140 

Bacon 

8,0^7 

337 

- 

8  ,384 

Baker 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Baldwin 

7,768 

- 

- 

7  ,768 

Banks 

2A1 

- 

- 

241 

Barrow 

1,632 

218 

- 

1,850 

Bartow 

806 

14 

- 

820 

Ben  Hill 

4,669 

- 

- 

4,669 

Berrien 

3,577 

82 

- 

3,659 

Bibb 

11,327 

271 

- 

11,598 

Bleckley 

2,500 

- 

- 

2,500 

Brantley 

13,595 

1,984 

- 

15,579 

Brooks 

11,589 

- 

- 

11,589 

Bryan 

20,005 

1,074 

- 

21,079 

Bulloch 

15,517 

204 

- 

15,721 

Burke 

5,943 

2,648 

- 

8,591 

Butts 

4,920 

- 

- 

4,920 

Calho^on 

7,740 

_ 

- 

7,740 

Camden 

42,215 

3,307 

- 

45,522 

Candler 

3,772 

106 

- 

3,878 

Carroll 

372 

- 

- 

372 

Catoosa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Charlton 

24,746 

- 

- 

24,746 

Chat.ham 

14,090 

4,344 

- 

18,434 

Chattahoochee 

1,716 

- 

- 

1,716 

Chattooga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cherokee 

1,374 

16 

- 

1,390 

Clarke 

1,514 

465 

_, 

1,979 

Clay 

661 

- 

- 

661 

Clayton 

439 

- 

- 

439 

Clinch 

10,252 

23 

- 

10,275 

Cobb 

64 

- 

- 

64 

Coffee 

11,532 

226 

- 

11 ,758 

Colquitt 

3.540 

- 

- 

3,540 

Columbia 

5,485 

39 

- 

5,574 

Cook 

2,165 

- 

- 

2,165 

Coweta 

9,617 

- 

- 

9,617 

Crawford 

^--.  3 ,073 

- 

- 

3  ,073 

Crisp 

1,869 

- 

- 

1,869 

Dade 

- 

1,145 

- 

1,145 

Dawson 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Decatur 

19,660 

- 

- 

19,660 

De  Kalb 

67 

- 

- 

67 

Dodge 

5,676 

675 

- 

6,351 

Dooly 

2,423 

- 

- 

2,423 

Dougherty 

11,113 

- 

- 

11 ,113 

Douglas 

- 

103 

- 

103 

Early 

17,264 

- 

- 

17,264 

Echols 

4,605 

- 

- 

4,605 

Effingham 

22,949 

1,779 

- 

24,728 

Elbert 

2,522 

- 

- 

2,522 

Emanuel 

■ 1 

20  ,814 

1,026 

- 

21 ,840 
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Table  5-   -   Georgia  (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Evans 

5,08A 

556 

- 

5,640 

Fannin 

3,367 

2,673 

65 

6,105 

Fayette 

2,055 

- 

- 

2,055 

Floyd 

72 

14 

- 

86 

Forsyth 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Franklin 

78^ 

- 

- 

784 

Fulton 

1,101 

- 

- 

1,101 

Gilmer 

5U5 

29 

- 

574 

Glascock 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Glynn 

21.601 

3  ,967 

- 

25,568 

Gordon 

985 

- 

- 

985 

Grady 

12,336 

- 

- 

12,336 

Greene 

8,238 

89 

- 

8>327 

Gwinnett 

938 

108 

- 

1,046 

Habersham 

775 

242 

14 

1,031 

Hall 

1,U0 

40 

- 

1,480 

Hancock 

6,926 

306 

- 

7,232 

Haralson 

Ukl 

- 

- 

441 

Harris 

21,293 

- 

- 

21,293 

Hart 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Heard 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Henry 

.  1.7^6 

- 

- 

1,746 

Houston 

500 

- 

- 

500 

Irwin 

12,735 

281 

- 

13  ,016 

Jackson 

5,030 

- 

- 

5,030 

Jasper 

13  ,602 

- 

- 

13  ,602 

Jeff  Davis 

6,113 

- 

- 

6,113 

Jefferson 

2,063 

744 

- 

2,807 

Jenkins 

3,A77 

823 

- 

4,300 

Johnson 

2,929 

- 

- 

2,929 

Jones 

13 ,083 

- 

- 

13 ,083 

Lamar 

9,250 

- 

- 

9,250 

Lanier 

5,225 

- 

- 

5,225 

Laurens 

21,055 

784 

- 

21,839 

Lee 

1,228 

- 

- 

1,228 

Liberty 

31,490 

662 

- 

32,152 

Lincoln 

1,121 

- 

- 

1,121 

Long 

7,504 

914 

- 

8,418 

Lowndes 

17,627 

- 

- 

17,627 

Lumpkin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Macon 

2,052 

- 

- 

2^052 

Madison 

7,562 

154 

- 

7,716 

Marion 

367 

- 

- 

367 

McDuffie 

1,500 

168 

- 

1^668 

Mcintosh 

24,382 

1,144 

-. 

25,526 

Meriwether 

13,059 

- 

- 

13 ,059 

Miller 

15,570 

- 

- 

15,570 

Mitchell 

U,043 

- 

- 

14,043 

Monroe 

19,928 

- 

- 

19,928 

Montgomery 

6,U9 

8  ,494 

- 

14,643 

Morgan 

17 .104 

157 

- 

17,261 

Murray 

28. 

14 

- 

42 

Muscogee 

6  ,250 

- 

- 

6  ,250 

Newton 

5 ,487 

77 

- 

5,564 
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Table  $.   -  Georgia   (cont.) 


Coiinty 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Oconee 

1,976 

- 

- 

1,976 

Oglethorpe 

11 3 03 5 

215 

- 

11,250 

Paulding 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Peach 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pickens 

1.359 

87 

- 

1,446 

Pierce 

A, 976 

33 

- 

5,009 

Pike 

2,000 

- 

- 

2,000 

Polk 

750 

- 

- 

750 

Pulaski 

I3O7O 

- 

- 

1,070 

Putnam 

5,759 

- 

- 

5,759 

Quitman 

1,384 

- 

- 

1,384 

Rabun 

1,095 

147 

6,539 

7,781 

Randolph 

5,223 

- 

- 

5,223 

Richmond 

4,201 

- 

- 

4,201 

Rockdale 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Schley 

5  0893 

- 

- 

5  ,893 

Screven 

39.534 

3,540 

- 

43  ,074 

Seminole 

11,311 

- 

- 

11 ,311 

Spalding 

2,289 

- 

- 

2,289 

Stephens 

1^990 

- 

- 

1,990 

Stewart 

4,489 

- 

- 

4,489 

Sumter 

5,243 

- 

- 

5,243 

Talbot 

11,692 

4,052 

- 

15 ,744 

Taliaferro 

2,404 

205 

- 

2,609 

Tattnall  • 

12,030 

212 

- 

12 ,242 

Taylor 

961 

- 

96I 

Telfair 

11 ,928 

675 

- 

12,603 

Terrell 

1,162 

- 

- 

1,162 

Thomas 

22  ,661 

- 

- 

22,661 

Tift 

4,076 

- 

- 

4,076 

Toombs  • 

9 ,199 

792 

- 

9,991 

Towns 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Treutlen 

5,378 

303 

- 

5,681 

Troup 

11 ,911 

- 

- 

11,911 

Tamer 

2 ,084 

- 

- 

2,084 

Twiggs 

400 

- 

- 

400 

Union 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Upson 

7,999 

- 

- 

7,999 

Walker 

- 

429 

_ 

429 

Walton 

- 

108 

- 

108 

Ware 

,r--"--   15 ,458 

226 

- 

15  ,684 

Warren 

2,728 

- 

- 

2,728 

Washington 

9,s999 

- 

-= 

9  ,,999 

Wayne 

20  ,009 

1,984 

- 

21,993 

Webster 

3,277 

- 

- 

3  ,277 

Wheeler 

16,544 

1,508 

- 

18 ,052 

White 

• 

- 

- 

Whitfield  ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wilcox 

5,288 

- 

- 

5,288 

Wilkes 

2,062 

- 

- 

2,062 

Wilkinson 

4,458 

- 

- 

4,4*^8 

Worth 

13  ,907 

- 

13,907 

All  counties 

1,078,780 

57,767 

6,618 

1 ,143 ,165 
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Figure  6.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Florida,  19A6. 
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Table  6.  -  Pulpwood  production  by   county  in  Florida,  1946 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods     Chestnut 

Stdo cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std, cords 

Alachua 

28,381 

21 

— 

28,402 

Baker 

17,561 

- 

- 

17,561 

Bay 

U.707 

- 

- 

14,707 

Bradford 

28,982 

23 

- 

29,005 

Brevard 

2,937 

- 

- 

2,937 

Broward 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Calhoun 

2656O5 

- 

- 

26,605 

Charlotte 

2,967 

- 

- 

2,967 

Citrus 

8,052 

- 

- 

8,052 

Clay 

13  ,740 

- 

- 

13,740 

Collier 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Columbia 

25,929 

55 

- 

25,984 

Dade 

197 

- 

- 

197 

De  Soto 

3  ,764 

- 

- 

3,764 

Dixie 

11,225 

- 

- 

11,225 

Duval 

20 5615 

- 

- 

20,615 

Escambia 

34,966 

3,545 

- 

38,511 

Flagler 

8,805 

_ 

8,805 

Franklin 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Gadsden 

14,877 

- 

- 

14,877 

Gilchrist 

30,037 

- 

- 

30,037 

Glades 

2,568 

- 

- 

2,568 

Gulf 

11,324 

- 

~ 

11,324 

Hamilton 

10,550 

- 

- 

10,550 

Hardee 

3,942 

- 

- 

3  ,942 

Hendry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hernando 

11,305 

- 

- 

11,305 

Highlands 

2,567 

'- 

- 

2,567 

Hillsborough 

8,267 

- 

- 

8,267 

Holmes 

12,000 

- 

- 

12,000 

Indian  River 

2,567 

- 

- 

2,567 

Jackson 

17,565 

- 

- 

17,565 

Jefferson 

5,516 

- 

- 

5,516 

Lafayette 

9,418 

- 

- 

9,418 

Lake 

13 ,84B 

~ 

- 

13 ,848 

Lee 

14 

- 

- 

14 

Leon 

.,  13,628 

- 

- 

13,628 

Levy 

^"    33,410 

- 

- 

33,410 

Liberty 

26,737 

- 

- 

26,737 

Madison 

15.606 

- 

- 

15  ,606 

Manatee 

3,408 

- 

- 

3,408 

Marion 

38,953 

- 

- 

38,953 

Martin 

2,600 

- 

- 

2,600 

Monroe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nassau 

45 ,70^ 

28 

- 

45 ,733 

Okaloosa 

9,772 

- 

- 

9,772 

Okeechobee 

2,567 

- 

- 

2,567 

Orange 

3,509 

- 

- 

3,509 

Osceola 

2,922 

— 

— 

2,922 
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Table  6.    -  Florida   (cont.) 


County- 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Palm  Beach 

193 

- 

- 

193 

Pasco 

20,018 

- 

- 

20,018 

Pinellas 

3,^37 

- 

- 

3,437 

Polk 

U,0U1 

- 

- 

14,047 

Putnam 

3^,468 

- 

- 

34,468 

St.  Johns 

28,,5A0 

- 

- 

28,540 

St.  Lucie 

2,567 

- 

- 

2,567 

Santa  Rosa 

19,031 

- 

- 

19,031 

Sarasota 

2,582 

- 

- 

2,582 

Seminole 

9,113 

- 

- 

9,113 

Siimter 

15,004 

- 

- 

15 ,004 

Suwannee 

28,850 

- 

- 

28,850 

Taylor 

7,184 

- 

7,184 

Union 

12,091 

- 

12,091 

Volusia 

15,528 

- 

- 

15,528 

Wakulla 

3,487 

- 

- 

3,487 

Walton 

14,736 

- 

- 

14,736 

Washington 

26,004 

- 

- 

26,004 

All  counties 

861,495 

3  ,672 

- 

865 ,167 
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Through  the  HcSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  coinprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,     The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carr^'  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of  the 
eleven  Regional  Forest  Esqjerinent  Stations   is  .responsible  for  the  work 
in  its  territory^     In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an 
activity  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Ibg^eriment  Station,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina . 

The  work  of  "Uie  Survegr  is  divided  into  five  najor  phases? 

1"     Inv Qi to ry.     Deteminatlon  of  the  extent,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and  quality 
of  tinber  on  these  lands. 

2"     Growth  ^     Detennination  of  the  car  rent  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3»    J^aln .     DetenninatAon  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression ,  and  other  causes-.  ' 

^'     HequirenantSo     Detezmimtdon  of  the  current  and  probable  future 
requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  consumers. 

5"     Policies  and  plana.     Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  findings 
to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis  for 
public  and  private  policies  aid  plans  of  forest  land  use  and 
management. 

This  progress  report  examines  the  tiirfcier  resources  of  the  South 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  rapidly  expanding  pulp  and  paper  industiy,  calls 
attention  to  the  steady  decline  in  -VDlumg  of  southern  pines,  which  are  at 
present  the  principal  pulping  species,  and  suggests  measures  for  bringing 
wood  supplies  and  requirements  into  balance. 
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SOUTHERN  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  TIMBER  SUPPL 

by 

2/ 

James  W.   Cruikshank-^ 


The  southern  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  again  on  the  march. 
Practically  as  soon  as  the   war  was  over  several  plants  started  expan- 
sion programs,  and  construction  was  started  on  a  number  of  new  mills. 
Investigations  and  surveys  now  under  way  also  indicate  that   additional 
new  pulp  and  paper  mills   can  be  expected  to   locate  in  the  South  in  the 
near  future.      This  is  not  news  to  you  members  of  the  industry,  but  it 
does  point  up  the  need  for  a  review  of  the  South 's  timber  supply"-  in  or- 
der to  see  if  annual  yields  of   wood  are  large  enough  to  meet  present  re- 
quirements and  at  the  same   time   allow  for  some  new  plant  capacity.      Also, 
since  the  timber  lands  of  the  South  are  growing  much   less  wood  than  they 
are  capable  of  producing,   it   should  be  worthwhile  to    consider  briefly 
some   of   the  causes  of  low  production  and  the  yields  that  might  be  attain- 
able under  good  forest  practices. 


PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION 


Before  discussing  the  timber  supply  situation,   I  would  like   to 
briefly  review  the  status  of  the  pulp  industry  in  the  South,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  its  present  and  immediate  future  needs  for  pulp- 
wood.      In  19 A6  there  were   50  wood-pulp  mills  in  the  South  with  a  total 
daily  capacity  of   about   16,200  tons   of  pulp,  about   one-half  the  total 
U.   S.   pulpmill  capacity.      Slightly  over  80  percent  of  this  capacity  was 
utilized  for  the  production  of  kraft  pulp,  about  10  percent  for  ground 
wood,  and  the  remaining  10  percent  for  semi-chemical,   soda,  and  sulphite 
fiber.     Since  19^6  at  least  ten   companies  Irave  undertaken  expansion  pro- 
grams designed  to    increase  production  at  over  one-fourth  of  the  pulpmills 

1/  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation 
Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ,   Jan.    28,  19A-8. 

2/  Chief,  Division  of  Forest  Economics,  Southeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station. 


It  is  difficult  to  appraise  accurately  the  net  effect  of  these  expansions 
in  terms  of  increased  capacity,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  they  ap- 
proximate four  or  five  large  new  mills.  In  the  same  period,  construction 
has  started,  or  is  definitely  planned,  on  seven  new  mills  (tig.   1),  one 
of  which  will  produce  newsprint,  two  building  board,  and  the  rest  kraft 
products. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  TYPES  OF  PULP  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH, 
AND  NEW  MILLS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION,  1947 


LEGEND 
iziyEXTENT  OF  SOUTHERN  REGION 
D  GROUNDWOOD 
■  SULFITE 
O  SULFATE 
O  SODA 

A  SULFATE   a  OTHER 
A  SEMIGHEMICAL 
A  DEFIBRATED  WOOD 
NEW    MILLS 


Figure  1 
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PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1946 


Even  before  this  general  postwar  ex- 
pansion, pulpwood  production  in  the  South 
had  been  gradually  increasing.      In  1940 
total  production  amounted  to  6.3  million 
cords,   but   in  spite  of  occasional  setbacks 
in  certain  war  years  it  rose  to   8.8  million 
cords  by  19^65  an  increase  of   i+0  percent. 
The  proportionate  increase  was  greatest  in 
Texas  where  production  was  increased  from 
262,000  cords  in  19A0  to   616,000  in  19^6, 
but  Mississippi,  Alabama  ,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carclina  also  experienced  rapid 
gains.      Almost  one-half  of  the  pulpwood 
produced  was   cut  in  these  latter  four  states 
with  three  of  them  yielding  over  one  million 
cords  each,    (fig.   2). 

Estimates  of   19A7  pulpwDod  production 
are  not  available,  but  reports  for  the  first 
nine  months  indicate  that  production  ^ould 
closely  approach  that  of  l9Zt6.     In  19A8  and 
Figure  2  19A-9  requirements  for  pulpwood  will  gradu- 

ally increase  as  expansion  programs  are  completed  and  new  mills  come  into 
production.      The  additional  amount  of   wood  needed  cannot  be   estimated  pre- 
cisely, bat  on  the   basis  of   increased  capacity  so   far  announced  it  appears 
that  expansions  in  present  mills  will  require  about  1.3  million  cords  and 
new  mills  will  need  about  1.2  million  cords,  ir  both  cases  chiefly  pine 
timber.      Thus,  by  1950  total  pulpwood  production  in  the  South  can  be  ex- 
pected to   exceed  11  million  cords  annually.      This   is  nearly  a  30-percent 
increase  above  19A-6  and  new  mills,   as  yet  unannounced,  may  cause  further 
increases. 


TENNESSEE   ■1541 


OKLAHOMA      I   NegL 


NUUBEfIS  ARE 
THOUSANDS  OF  CORDS 


The  impact  of  this  increased  production  will  be  greatest  on  the   for- 
ests of  the  Southeast,  as  six  of  the  seven  new  plants  now  under  construc- 
tion will  draw  wood  from  South  Caiplina,  Geoi^ia,   Florida,  or  Alabama. 
Also,   about  AO  percent   of  the  wood  requirements   for  the  increased  capacity 
now  being  added  to    existing  plants  will  come  from  this   same  general  area. 
Without  question  this  will  greatly  intensify  competition  for  pulpwood  along 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  northeast  Florida  where  the 
annual  cut  of  pulpwood  alone  now  approximates  one-tenth  cord  per  acre  of 
commercial  forest. 

It  appears,  therefore,   that  the  demand  for  pulpwood  can  be  expected 
to  increase  markedly  during  the  next  few  years  and  this  demand  will  be 
largely  concentrated  ia  the  Southeast.     Also,   there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  additional  pulpmills  may  be  established  in  this  and  other  parts  of   the 
south  that  will  further  increase  the   consimption  of  pulpwood.     Inasmuch  as 
these  new  requirements  will  generally  be  superimposed  upon  the  timber  needs 
of  the  lumber  and  other  wood-using   industries,  the  question  of   the   adequacy 
of  the  South 's  timber  supply  assumes  real  importance. 
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THE  TIMBER  SUPPLY 


COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1944 


hlUVBERS  ARC 
V:i  LIONS  OF  ACRES 


Figure  3 


OWNERSHIP  OF  COMMERCIAL  FOREST 
LAND  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1944 


Figure  U 


The  timber  supply  upon  which  your 
industry  depends  is  distributed  rather 
thinly  over  183  million  acres,  which  is 
56  percent  of  the  land  area  in  the  South. 
No  state  5  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  has  less  than  AO  percent  of  its 
area  in  commercial  forest,  and  Florida  has 
over  60  percent.  Every  state  except  Okla- 
homa has  over  10  million  acres  of  commer^ 
cial  forest  land,  and  Florida  and  Georgia 
each  has  over  20  million  (fig.  3). 

Among  the  major  forest  regions  of 
the  nation  only  two,  the  Central  States 
and  New  England,  exceed  the  South  in  the 
proportion  of  commprcial  forest  land  held 
in  private  ownership.  Some  69  million 
acres  are  on  farms,  nearly  8  million  are 
owned  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry ,  and 
about  90  million  are  in  other  classes  of 
industrial  and  private  ownership.  Only 
9  percent  is  in  public  ownership  (fig.  A), 
and  10  of  these  sixteen  million  acres  are 
in  National  Forests.  Privately-owned  tim- 
ber lands  are,  therefore,  your  major 
source  of  wood,  but  the  point  to  remember 
is  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  pri- 
vate forest  land  is  held  by  1,6  million 
small  owners  in  tracts  averaging  only  70 
to  75  acres  in  size.   Since  there  is  rel- 
atively little  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment on  these  small  properties,  timber 
yields  over  much  of  the  South  are  unnec- 
essarily low. 

So  far,  we  have  said  little  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  South,  so  let  us  consider 
briefly  the  kinds  of  timber  and  their  gen- 
eral location.   Bordering  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  from  South  Carolina  to  east 
Texas  is  the  longleaf- slash  pine  forest  of 
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Figure  5 

the  flat  coastal  plain   (fig.    5).     It  occupies  nearly  35  million  acres, 
two-thirds  of  iMiich  are  in  Florida  and  South  Georgia.     Loblolly  pine  is 
the  leading   species  on  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia, 
with  shortleaf  pine   the  dominant  tree  farther  inland  on  the  Piedmont. 
Virginia  pine  mingles  with  hardwoods  in  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Appalachians  and  forms  a  belt  across  Virginia  and   the   Carolinas  T^tiich 
extends  on  into   North  Georgia  and  Alabama.      The   rolling  hills  of  Geor- 
gia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and   Texas  are   clothed  with   a 
mixed  loblolly-shortleaf-hardwood  forest.      Loblolly  pine  in  mixture 
with  hardwoods  is  prevalent  in  southwest  Arkansas,  but  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the    state  it    is   replaced  by  shortleaf.      Tennessee  is 
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chiefly  a  hardwood  state,  although  a  narrow  belt  of  pine  extends  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  Appalachians  into   Kentucky.     All  together  there  are 
nearly  70  million  acres  of  this  loblolly-shortleaf-hardwood  forest.     Less 
important  from  a  pulpwood  standpoint  are  the  Appalachian  hardwoods,   the 
scattered  stands  of  upland  hardwoods  intermixed  with  pine,   the  bottomland 
hardwoods  along  the  major  rivers,  and   the  Delta  hardwoods  of   the  Missis- 
sippi flood  plain. 

The  present   condition  of  the  timber 
stands  reflects  a  history  of   inadequate 
fire  protection  and  poor  or  destructive 
cutting  practices  balanced  in  part  by  the 
South 's  natural  advantages  in  climate  and 
soil,  vshich   stimulates  the   reproduction 
and  growth  of  trees.      Second-growth   saw 
timber  and  pole   timber  have  restocked  128 
million  acres   (70  percent)  of  the  forest 
land,   but  probably  not   over  one-fourth  of 
these   stands  are  fully  stocked.     Seedling 
and  sapling   stands  with  more  than  UO  per- 
cent  stocking  occupy  23  million  acres 
(fig.   6),   but  there  are  an  additional  33 
million  acres  that  are  either  denuded  or 
bear  less   than  a  -/(.O-percent    stocking   of 
young  trees.      Thus,  at  the   present   time 
about  IS  percent  of  the   South 's  forest 
land  is  growing   scarcely  any  timber. 
Putting  this   land  back   into   timber  pro- 
Figure  6  duction  will  go   a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding the  wood  needed  by  expanding 

industries.      The  need  is  particularly  acute  in  Florida,  where  A-3  percent 

of  the   forest  land  is  in  this   condition. 
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NUMBERS  ARE  MILLIONS   OF  ACRES 


For   the  South  as  a  #iole,   the   average   stand  per  acre   of   all  sound 
trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  is  about  i^.5   standard  cords  of  pine 
and  6.0  cords  of  hardwood.      Florida,   with  its  large  area  of  poorly- 
stocked  timberlands,  has   only  2.7  cords  of  pine  per  average  acre,   while 
east  Texas  leads  with  slightly  over  8. 


VOLUME  OF  TIMBER  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1944 


Figure  7 


The  total  stand  of  all  species 
amounts  to   I.9  billion  cords.     SoftTOods, 
chiefly  the    southern  yellow  pines,    total 
833  million  cords,  nearly  one-half  lob- 
lolly pine    (fig.   7).      The   1.1  billion 
cords  of   hardwoods  run  heavily  to   the 
smaller-sized  trees,  as  hardwood  saw  tim- 
ber totals  only  \Uk  billion  board  feet 
compared  to   I94  billion  board  feet  of 
pine.     A  large  part  of   the  hardwood  vol- 
ume is  in  the   various  species  of  oak 
which  are  not  generally  favored  as  pulp- 
ing woods.     However,   almost   one- third  is 
sweetgum,  blackgum,  and  tupelo  —  species 
which  are  used  to   a  small  extent   in  many 
/       southern  pulpmills  and  which  have  a  total 
volume  greater  than  the   combined  volume   of 
shortleaf  and  longleaf  pine. 

To  the  uninitiated,   a  wood  resource 
of  nearly  two   billion  cords  might  seem 
ample   to    support  all  present   industries 
and   those  foreseeable  in  the  near  future. 
I  am  sure  you  all  realize,  however,   that   industry,  to  be  permanent,  must 
depend  upon  the  annual  growth  of  wood,  and  at  the  present  time   this   is 
only  50  million  cords  of    softwoods  and  kL,  million  cords  of   hardwoods. 
Thus,  in  the  South  as  a  #iole ,  the  forests  are  growing  about  one-half 
cord  per  average  acre  per  year,  but  only  one-quarter  of  a  cord  of   the 
desired  softwoods.     For  comparison,  you  will  recall  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  in  parts  of  the  Southeast  the  annual  cut  of  pine  pulpwood  alone  is 
one-tenth  cord  per  acre  per  year. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of   timber  drain,  i.e.,  the  amount 
of  timber  that  is  lost   each  year  through  such  destructive  agencies  as 
fire,   insects,   disease,  and  windstorms,  and  the  amount  that   is  cut  for  con- 
version into  useful  products.      The  first  of  these,  the   wood  lost  through 
mortality,  amounts  to  I3  million  cords  annually  and  could  be  largely  elim- 
inated under  intensive  forestry  practices.     Efforts  to    eliminate  a  large 
proportion  of   this  loss  justify  considerable  outlay,  as  the  volume  now 
lost  each  year  is  nearly  50  percent  more   tten  the   1946  cut  of  pulpwood. 

The  amount  of  timber  cut   for  the  various   forest  products  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of   our  second-growth  forests  and   in  some  areas  has 
exceeded  it.      It  is    true  that  a   considerable  number  of   large   sawmills 
have  closed  down   in  recent  years,    but  their  place  has  usually  been  taken 
by  numerous  portable  mills.      In  19A6  ,  for  exanple ,  we  found  30  percent 
more  sawnills  in  four  states  of    the  Southeast  tten  in  194-2,  and  North 
Carolina  alone  contained  over  five  thousand  sawmills.      There  are   indica- 
tions that  the   cut   of  fuelwood  is  decreasing  as  home-owners  and   tobacco 
growers  convert  to   coal  and  gas  and  as  greater  use  is  made  of   sawmill 
waste. 
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Meanwhile  pulpwood  production  climbs  and  other  products  are  being 
produced  in  increasing  quantities.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  tl'n- 
ber  resource  of  the  South  is  one  of  its  greatest  raw  materials,  but  care 

must  be  taken  not  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.      In  19A-4, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete 
records  are  available,  the  total 
amount  of  wood  cut  from  southern 
forests  amounted  to  A6  million 
cords  of  softwoods  and  36  million 
cords  of  hardwoods.   Thus,  the 
total  drain  upon  the  forests  was 
95  million  cords,  or  about  one 
million  more  than  the  growth. 
It  was  distributed  by  causes  as 
shown  in  figure  8. 
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Figure  8  Althou,gh  growth  and  drain 

of  the  total  growing  stock  were  in 
approximate  balance  in  l^UU,   the  situation  is  not  entirely  favorable  for 
your  industry.  Both  softwood  and  hardwood  saw  tLmber  decreased  over  two 
billion  boai'd  feet  in  19^A  (fig*  9)  >  and  with  declining  supplies  of  suit- 
able saw  timber  the  small  portable  mills  intensify  their  competition  for 
six-  and  eight-inch  trees.   Also,  drain  on  the  entire  softvjood  growing 
stock  was  2.6  million  cords  (fig.  10)  greater  than  growth,  while  hardwood 
drain  was  1.8  million  cords  less  than  growth.  Since  these  differences  re- 
present the  trend  for  at  least  the  past  decade,  the  effect  is  to  build  up 
the  quantity  of  small  hardwoods  ;ind  reduce  the  volume  of  softwoods  —  the 
species  upon  which  you  pretty  largely  depend. 


GROWTH  AND  DRAIN  OF  SAW  TIMBER 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  1944 
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RELATION  OF  ANNUAL  GROWTH  TO  DRAIN 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  REGION,  1944 


Nurrbers    Ore 
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RELATION  OF  ANNUAL  GROWTH  TO  DRAIN 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION,  1944 


Figure  11 


Figure  12 


There  are  differences,   of   course,  within  the  various   regions  of 
the  South.      The  South  Atlantic   region   (fig»   11),   composed  of   the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia,  follows  the  South-wide  trend  with  softwood  drain 
slightly  exceeding  growth  and  hardwood  drain  3 '5  million  cords  less  than 
growth.      In  the  Southeastern  region   (fig.   12),   softwood  drain  was  I+-5 
million  cords  more  than  growth,  but  the  hardwoods  were  in  balance.      The 
general  trend  is  reversed  in  the  west  Gulf   region  (fig.   13))   where   soft- 
wood growth  exceeded  drain  by  2.7 
million  cords  in  1944  and  hard- 
wood drain  exceeded  growth. 


RELATION  OF  ANNUAL  GROWTH  TO  DRAIN 
WEST  GULF  REGION,  1944 

I 


Numbers  ore   MiNiOf)  Cofds 


So   far,   this   discussion 
of  growth  and  drain  has  been  based 
largely  upon  the    changes   in  one 
year.      Tfhat  has   happened  over  a 
longer  period?     The  original  For- 
est Survey  provided  us  with   es- 
timates  of    timber  volumes   in  all 
of  our   states   except  Tennessee. 
The   date   of   these   state   surveys 
varies  from  1932  in  Mississippi 
to  1940  in  Virginia.      In  1945 
the  Forest  Service,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the- American  Forestry  Association  and  State  Forestry  agencies, 
completed  another  extensive  check  of   the   timber  resources  of  the  South. 
This  survey  admittedly  does  not  compare  in  accuracy  with  the  original 
Forest  Survey,  but  it   does  furnish  an  indication  of  trends  that  are  en- 
lif^htening.     For  instance,  the   total  pine-growing  stock  has  decreased 


Figure  I3 
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ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  PINE 
GROWING  STOCK  SINCE  ORIGINAL  SURVEY 
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Figure  14 


ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  HARDWOOD  AND 
CYPRESS  GROWING  STOCK  SINCE  ORIGINAL  SURVEY 
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in  all  but  three  states,  with  Florida  ex- 
periencing the  largest  reduction  (fig.  14.) . 
Mississippi  also  has  suffered  a  noticeable 
decline  in  pine  timber.  East  Texas  bears 
out  predictions  made  at  the  time  of  the 
original  survey  and  now  has  nearly  twenty 
percent  more  pine,  despite  the  addition  of 
two  large  pulpmills  in  the  meantime.  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  hardwoods  and  cy- 
press, the  situation  is  practically  reversed. 
Only  four  states  have  experienced  a  reduc- 
tion in  volume ,  vdth  the  major  loss  occur- 
ring in  Oklahoma  (fig.  15).   Increases  in 
the  other  states  range  up  to  15  percent 
in  Alabama. 

Regional  and  state  analyses  fail  to 
point  up  local  situations  that  are  really 
the  major  interest  of  all  of  you.   I  will 
not  touch  upon  these  except  to  give  you  the 
preliminary  results  of  the  resurvey  the 
Forest  Survey  has  just  completed  in  a  group 
of  nine  coastal  counties  in  South  Carolina, 
extending  from  Savannah  to  Georgetown. 
This  area  was  surveyed  originally  about 
twelve  years  ago ,  and  during  that  period 
the  volume  in  pine  trees  5»0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  larger  has  decreased  about  10  percent, 
Tirtiile  that  in  hardwoods  and  cypress  has 
increased  about  15  percent.  Saw  timber 
of  all  species  has  decreased.   Tliis  ex- 
emplifies the  timber  situation  in  the 
South  today;  a  fairly  consistent  decline 
in  the  volume  of  trees  of  saw-timber  size 
and  in  pine  trees  of  all  merchantable 
sizes;  a  marked  rise  in  the  volume  of 
small  hardwoods. 


Figure  15 
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FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 


In  view  of  the  present  situation  is  it   reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  South   can  support  additional  forest  industrial  capacity?     I  believe 
it  is,  providing  we  recognize  the  problems  to   be  overcome  and  take  ag- 
gressive action  to    solve  themo 

The  most  difficult  period  confronting  us  is   in  the  immediate 
years  ahead,  as  total  drain  now  exceeds  growth  and  wood  reo^uirements 
are  increasing.      In  the   face  of  this  we  need  to   increase  the  growth, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  through  the  slow  process  of  building  up  our 
timber  stands.      Thus,  we  are  caught  between  tiro   horns  of  a  dilemma;   on 
the  one  hand  cut  more  timber  to    supply  industry,   on  the  other  leave  more 
to   grow . 

There  is  no   entirely  satisfactory  solution  to    this,  but  there 
should  be  no   argument  that  we  need  to   begin  immediately  a  much  more 
widespread  application  of  better  forestry  practices,   including  protec- 
tion,  thinnings,   selective  cutting,  and  planting..     Results,   in  the  form 
of  larger  yields  of  timber,  will  be  relatively  slow,   so  there  is  need 
for  other  measures  that  will  help  to    tide  us  over  the   next  few  decades. 


These  might  include 
more  intensive  protection  a 
killed  as  a  result   of  fire, 
tensive  efforts  along  this 
1.3  million  cords,  of  the  w 
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Figure  16 


reducing  the  volume   lost  through  mortality  by 
nd  cutting  practices  that  would   salvage  trees 
wind,   insects,   disease,  or  suppression »     In- 
line might  result  in  saving  ten  percent,  or 
ood  now  lost  each  year.     Secondly,   there  are 
at  least  300  million  cords  of   sound  wood 
in  cull  trees.,     If  only  3  percent   of   this 
were   cut   each  year,   it  would  amount   to   9 
million  cords .     Part  of   the   pine  and  gum 
could  be  used  for  pulpwood,  but  if  neces- 
sary all  of   it  could  be  cut   into   fuel- 
wood,   thus  reducing   the   30-million-cord 
annual  fuelwood  drain  on  sound  trees. 
A  third  source  of  wood  lies  in  reducing 
and  making  more  effective  use  of   logging 
and  manufactuirLng  waste  that  amounts  to 
the  equivalent  of   26  million  cords  an- 
nually.    Obviously,  it   is  impossible  to 
utilize  all  of   this,   but  if   only  10  per- 
cent were   saved,  we  would  have  2.6  mil- 
lion cords  more  wood.      The  net  effect  of 
these   savings  wDuld  be  to  eliminate  the 
present  drain  deficit  and  increase  our 
wood  supply  by  12  million  cords  annually 
(fig.   16). 
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If  these  measures  were  put  into  effect,  they  would  reduce  the 
pressure  upon  the  existing  sound-tree  growing  stock  and  allow  the  South 
time  to  increase  the  timber  growth  substantially  by  a  widespread  applica- 
tion of  good  forestry  practices.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  job 
to  be  done.  It  includes  bringing  on"'the="ground  assistance  to  the  1.6 
million  small  forest  owners,  establishment  of  adequate  fire  protection 
(at  present  one-haK  of  the  forest  land  receives  either  poor  protection 
or  none),  reducing  the  eight-raiilion-cord  annual  loss  due  to  insects  and 
disease,  planting  some  part  of  the  33  million  acres  now  poorly  stocked 
or  denuded,  and  general  adoption  of  conservative  cutting  practices  on 
that  60  percent  of  all  land  which  is  now  subject  to  poor  or  destructive 
cutting.  It  is  estimated  that  within  50  years  measures  such  as  these 
would  increase  the  annual  yield  to  150  million  cords,  providing  a  sur- 
plus for  expansion  of  nearly  70  million  cords »  Surely  such  a  goal  is 
worth  striving  for. 
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PREFACE 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  previsions  of  the  Act  through  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.  In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  E^cperiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North  Carolina,  and  its  work  is 
divided  into  five  major  phases: 

1.  Inventory.   Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and  quality 
of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth.   Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth, 

3.  Drain .   Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  removed  from  the  growing  stock  and  the  loss  resulting  from 
fire,  insects,  disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

^.   Requirements .   Determination  of  the  current  and  probable  future 
requirements  for  all  classes  of  forest  products. 

5.   Analysis.   Analysis  of  the  relation  of  Survey  findings  to  one 
another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis  for  public 
and  private  policies  regarding  forest  land  use  and  management. 

South  Carolina  was  covered  by  the  original  Forest  Survey  in  the 
period  193A-~"36 ,  and  reports  presenting  its  findings  have  been  published- 
Since  then  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  original  inventory  up  to 
date  by  balancing  annual  grov-'th  against  timber  drain,  but  better  fire  pro- 
tection, better  forest  management,  more  intensive  use,  and  other  factors 
have  caused  changes  in  the  forest  growing  stock  that  can  only  be  measured 
accurately  by  on-the-ground  resurveys.   This  progress  report  presents  the 
results  of  such  a  resurvey  in  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  field  work  \';as  done  between  November,  19A-6,  and  March,  19A7- 
Similar  reports  on  the  timber  inventory  of  the  upper  Coastal  Plain  and 
Piedmont  will  be  issued  as  the  field  and  office  work  is  completed.   For  a 
description  of  methods  and  accuracy,  see  the  Appendix. 


Field  Party 

M.  B.  Bryan,  Supervisor;  F.  A.  Bennett  R.  W.  Cooper;  N.  F.  Force; 
J.  H.  Davidson;  D.  W.  Warner;  H.  R.  Scott. 
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TABLES  FOR  THE  UNIT 


AREA 

1.  Gross  area  by  broad  use  class,   19^7 

2.  Ownership  of  all  land,   I'^A? 

3.  Ovmership  of   all  private  properties  of   1,000  acres   or  more, 
19A6 

4.  Ownership  of   commercial   foresr    land,   l^Ul 

5.  Commercial   i'orest  area  by  forest   type  and  stand-size   class, 
19^7 

NET  VOLUKE  OF  ALL  TREES 

6.  By  species  group  and   class  of  material,   19i^7 
7-      By  species  group  and  diameter  class,    19-47 

8,      By  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,   194-7 

NET  VOLUtlE  OF  POLE -TIMBER  TREES 

9-      By  species  group  and  diameter  class,   1Q47 

10.  By  forest  type  and  stand  size  class,   194-7 

NET  VOLUME  OF  SAW  TIMBER 

11.  By  species  group  and  diameter  class,   l'-'47 

12.  By  forest   type  and   stand  size  class,    1947 

13.  By  stand-size   class  and  diameter  class,   1947 

AVERAGE  VOLUME  PER  ACfiE 

14.  Of  all    trees,    by  foresr,   type  and   stand  size   class,   1947 

15.  Of  pole-timber  trees,   by  forest   type  and   stand  size  class, 

1947 

16.  Of  saw  timber,  by  forest  typp  and  stand  size  class,  194-7 


TABIDS  FOR  COUNTIES 


17 «   County  area  by  broad  use  class,  1Q47 

18.  Ownership  of  all  land,  by  county,  1947 

19.  Ownership  of  all  commercial  forest  land,  by  county,  1947 

20.  Net  volume  of  all  trees  by  pulping  preference  species  and 
tree-diameter  groups,  by  county,  1^4-7 

21.  Net  volume  of  saw  timber  by  species  group  and.  county,  1  ?47 

22.  Net  volume  of  saw  timber  by  broad  specifics  and  tree-diameter 
groups,  by  county,  1947 
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CHANGE  IN  TIMBER  VOLUME 
SINCE  THE  ORIGINAL  SURVEY 

Decreased 

Pine  saw  timber  ------------- 

Hardwood  and  cypress  saw  timber  ----- 

Pines  5.0  inches  d,b.h.  and  larger  -  -  - 

Increased 

Hardwood  and  cypress 

5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  -  -  -  -  - 


14  percent 
22  percent 

15  percent 


22  percent 


The  original  Forest  Survey  was  made  in  the  lower  Coastal  Plain 
of  South  Carolina  about  twelve  years  ago.   Since  then  some  of  the  best 
hardwood  timberland  has  been  flooded,  by  waters  of  the  Pinopolis  Reser- 
voir, furniture  and  veneer  plants  have  increased  their  requirements  for 
go od-qua].ity  hardwoods,  and  ].arge  pulpriiills  have  been  built  at  Charles- 
ton and  Georgeto^m.   In  addition,  new  pulpmills  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  have  added  to  the  demand  for  pulpwood.   All  of  thivS ,  superim- 
posed upon  a  high  level  of  lumber  production,  has  caused  a  reduction  in 
all  classes  of  timber  except  the  hardwoods  and  cypress  of  less  than  saw- 
timber  size. 

The  above  percentage  changes  are  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
original  Forest  Survey  inventory  in  nine  counties  of  the  lower  Coastal 
Plain  with  a  new  inventory  obtained  by  resurvey  in  early  1947-   For  the 
purpose  of  this  comparison,  the  original  survey  definition  of  hardwood 
saw  timber  vtrees  I3  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger)  has  been  used.   Else- 
where in  this  report,  saw- timber  volumes  include  the  board-foot  contents 
of  hardwoods  11  to  13  inches  d.b.h.,  as  well,  to  accord  with  the  closer 
utilization  practices  now  prevailing.   However,  certain  other  changes 
of  definition  which  could  not  be  adjusted  tend  to  reduce  the  validity  of 
the  comparison,  and  the  adoption  of  new  form-class  volume  tables  for  the 
19A-7  survey  introduces  the  possibility  of  additional  differences.   For 
these  reaions,  the  values  given  should  be  considered  only  as  approxima- 
tions of  the  actual  changes. 
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FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  THE  LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


The  area  covered  by  this  report  consists  of  the  nine  counties  of 
Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Charleston,  Colleton,  Dorchester,  Georgetown,  Hamp- 
ton, Jasper,  and  Williamsburg.   About  one- half  the  area,  bordering  the 
ocean,  lies  in  the  flatwoods,  where  elevations  seldom  exceed  50  feet 
above  sea-level.   The  remainder  of  the  area  lies  at  elevations  ranging 
up  to  about  200  feet,  with  slightly  more  pronounced  relief.   The  total 
area  is  A-, 876, 200  acres,  of  which  3>215i.500  acres  are  forested.   Lob- 
lolly pine  is  the  leading  tree  species.   The  net  volume  of  saw  timber, 
of  all  species,  is  10.9  billion  board  feet.   The  volume  of  both  pole- 
timber  and  saw-timber  trees  is  kl ''^   million  cords.  47  percent  softwood. 
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The  area  includes  parts  of  original  South  Carolina  Survey  Units  1  and  2 


GROSS    AREA 
4,876,200    ACRES 


FOREST   LAND 
65.9    PERCENT 


AGRICULTURAL   LAND 
13.5    PERCENT 


MARSH   AND   BEACH 
10.0    PERCENT 


WATER 
6.2   PERCENT 


IDLE   LAND 
3.0  PERCENT 


URBAN  AND  OTHER 

1.4    PERCENT 


Sixty-six  percent  of  the  gross  area  of  the  unit  is 

forest  land. 
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Table  1.  -  Gross  area-'  by  broad  use  class,  19A7 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest: 

Commercial 

Withdrawn 

Non-productive 

Acres 

3,205,100 
8,600 
1,800 

Percent 

65.7 
0.2 

2/ 

Total  forest 

3,215,500 

65-Q 

Non-forest: 

Idle 

Agriculture 

Marsh 

Dune  and  beach  ^  ' 

Urban  and  other^ 

U8, 200 

656,100 

/^65,000 

23  ,000 

68,300 

3.0 
13.5 

9.5 
0.5 
l.A 

Total  non-forest 

1,360,600 

27.9 

Total  land 
Total  water 

A,  576, 100 
300,100 

93.8 
6.2 

All  classes 

A, 876  ,200 

100.0 

1/  From  Area  of  the  United  States,  19A-0 ,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and  rural  in- 
dustrial areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries,  schools, 
etc . 
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TOTAL  LAND  AREA 
4,576,100  ACRES 


PRIVATE  LAND 
89.5  PERCENT 


NATIONAL  FOREST 

5.4  PERCENT 


OTHER  FEDERAL 
2.5  PERCENT 


STATE 
2.5  PERCENT 


COUNTY  a  MUNICIPAL 

C.I  PERCENT 


Private  owners  own  B9  out  of  every  100  acres  of  land; 
the  federal  government  owns  8;  and  the  state,  county, 
and  municipal  governments  own  only  3  acres  per  100. 
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Table  2.  -  Ownership  of  all  land,  1947 


Class  of  ownership 

Distribution 

of  all  land 

Public : 

National  forest 
Other  federal 

Acres 

245,400 
116,700 

Percent 

5.4 
2.5 

Total  federal 

362,100 

7.9 

State 

County  and  municipal 

112,800 
7,400 

2.5 
0.1 

Total  public 

482,300 

10.5 

Private : 

4 

,093,800 

89.5 

All  classes 

4 

,576,100 

100.0 

ALL   PRIVATE  PROPERTIES 
1000   ACRES    OR  MORE 
1,784,100    ACRES 


PULP    INDUSTRY 
26.3   PERCENT 


ESTATES,  CLUBS,  PRESERVES 
19.9    PERCENT 

LUMBER   INDUSTRY 
19.0    PERCENT 

FARMERS 

15.2    PERCENT 

OTHER   INDIVIDUALS 

14.0   PERCENT 


ALL  OTHERS 
5.6    PERCENT 


Thirty^nir.e   percent  of  all  the  land   (forest  and  non-forest) 
is  Tn  private  ownerships  of  1,000  acres   or  more.      The  pulp 
industry   owns   the   largest  share  of   this   land. 
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Table  3'  ~  Ownership  of  all  private  properties 
of  1,000  acres  or  more,  1946^ 


Class  of  ownership 

Distribution 

of  all  land?./ 

Corporate: 

Pulp  company- 
Lumber  company 
Other  forest  industry 
Bank,  loan,  and  insurance 
Railroad 
Other 

Acres 

• 

468,900 
243 ,100 

18,600 

19,000 

17,600 

13  ,300 

Percent 

26.3 

13.6 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

07 

Total  corporate 

780 , 500 

43-7 

Individual: 

Estate,  club,  preserve 

Farmer 

Lumberman 

Other  forest  industry 

Other  individual 

355,000 

270,900 

97,100 

9,800 

249,900 

19.9 

15.2 

5.4 

0  6 
14.0 

Total  individual 

982,700 

55.1 

Unknown 

20,900 

1.2 

All  classes 

1,784,100 

100.0 

1/  Data  taken  from  county  tax  rolls,  as  of  January  1,  1946. 

2/  Includes  forest  and  non-forest  land  on  properties  1,000 
acres  and  larger  in  size. 
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COMMERCIAL  FOREST 
3,205JOO  ACRES 


PRIVATE    LAND 
90.1    PERCENT 


NATIONAL  FOREST 

7.7    PERCENT 


OTHER  FEDERAL 

1.5  PERCENT 


STATE 

0.6  PERCENT 


COUNTY  a  MUNICIPAL 
0.1  PERCENT 


Ninety  percent  of  the  forest  land  used  for  coinmercial 
tiiober  production  is  in  private  ownership.     The  Francis 
Marion  National  Forest  in  Berkeley  and  Charleston  Coun- 
ties is  the  only  large  block  of  publicly  owned  forest. 
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Table   L,.    ~  Ovmership  of  commercial  forest  land,   19A-7 


Class  of  ownership 

Distribution  of  com^nercial 
forest  land 

Public ", 

National  forest 
Other  federal 

Acres 

245,200 
48,000 

Percent 

7.7 
1.5 

Total  federal 

293,200 

9.2 

State 

County  and  municipal 

18,400 
4,500 

0,6 
0.1 

Total  public 

316,100 

9.Q 

Private: 

2,889,000 

90.1 

All  classes 

3,205,100 

100.0 
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AREA  BY  FOREST   TYPE 


PINE-  HARDWOOD 
OTHER  YELLOW  PINE 
LOWLAND  HARDWOOD 
LONGLEAF    PINE 
CYPRESS  -TUPELO 


1^ 


li^.vX?-.VAW.v.v.w.w.-.-.-.->. ^ ^  -< 


'■'"•Jfy^v, 

r\^i 


NUMBERS  ARE 
PERCENT 


Yellow  pine   types  occupy  72  percent  of  the  forest.     Hardiroods 
are  largely  restricted  to  swamps,   stream  bottoms,  and  poorly 
drained  flats. 


AREA  BY  STAND -SIZE  CLASS 


SMALL   SAW   TIMBER 
POLE  TIMBER 


??" 


r-^-T>p-,     r    -r,-' 


&.^yj'y^'^yy^"""""""""JXft 


SEEDLING   AND  SAPLING  &,;<:-:    "  ^^^M 
LARGE   SAW    TIMBER 
POORLY    STOCKED 


V^'aWiVriWftYi'il 


zm^^s 


NUMBERS  ARE 
PERCENT 


Saw^timber  stands   occupy  56  percent   of  the  land.     Large  saw 
timber  is  more  abundant  than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
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Table  5-  ""  Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1^47 


Forest  type 

Large 

saw 
timber 

Small 
saw 
timber 

Pole 
timber 

Seedling 

and 
sapling 

Poorly 
stocked 

and 
denuded 

All 
classes 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

12,500 

151,800 

85  ,000 

13  ,300 

48,^00 

311,500 

Other  yellow  pine 

174,300 

440,700 

146.  QOO 

124,600 

76,^00 

^63  ,400 

Pine- hardwood- 

173  .700 

246,400 

160,000 

408,300 

45 ,400 

1.033,800 

Lowland  hard?rood 

163  .  500 

311,500 

125,300 

45,600 

71,500 

717.400 

Cypres s-tupelo 

33,200 

92,400 

53 ,400 

— 

— 

179 ,000 

All  types 

557,200 

1,242,800 

570 ,600 

591,800 

242,700 

3,205,100 

1/  Includes  a  small  area  in  the  upland  hardwood  type 
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VOLUME  OF  ALL  TREES 
BY  CLASS  OF  MATERIAL 


SAWLOGS 


SOFTWOODS 


SOFT   HARDWOODS    ^MllHHi 


HARD    HARDWOODS   1^ 


UPPER   STEMS 
SOFTWOODS 


^^•:->»y-»> 


SOFT  HARDWOODS    jS^H 


f  i'W  i-*'  ;.1 


HARD  HARDWOODb   ^^ 


POLE-TIMBER  TREES 
SOFTWOODS 


^ 


SOFT  HARDWOODS 


HARD    HARDWOODS  ^^B 


CULL  TREES 
SOFTWOODS 

SOFT  HARDWOODS 

HARD  HARDWOODS 


^1 


r" 


NUMBERS    ADD 
TO   100    PERCENT 


Forty^five  percent  of  the  net  volume  of   sound  wood,   expressed 
in  cords,    is   in  sawlogs ,   22  percent  is   in  pole- timber  trees, 
and  33  percent  is   in  cull  trees  and  upper  stems  and  limbs  of 
saw-timber  trees. 
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Table  6-  -  Net  volume  of  all  trees,  by  species  group 
and  class  of  material,  19A-7 


Saw-timb 

er  trees 

Pole- 
timber 
trees3/ 

Sound 
portion  of 

cull  trees 

All  cla 
of 
materii 

o  ocio 

Species  group 

Sawlogs 

Uppeg/ 
stems—' 

.al 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf ,  slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Other  pines 

Thousand 
cords 

8,162 
1,665 

Thousand 
cords 

833 

2,610 

552 

Thousand 
cords 

929 

1,429 

617 

Thousand 
cords 

29 
185 

13  Q 

Thousand 
cords 

4,255 

12,386 

2,973 

Percent 

8.9 

25.9 

6.2 

Total  pines 

12,291 

3,995 

2,975 

353 

19,614 

41.0 

Cypress 

1,U6 

399 

791 

104 

2,710 

5.7 

Total  softwoods 

13,707 

A, 3^4 

3,766 

457 

22,324 

46.7 

Hardwoodsi 
Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple     / 
Yellow-poplar'^^ 

3,020 

1,693 

553 

219 

1,77^ 
545 
393 
106 

2,273 
882 

675 
128 

2,052 
595 
668 
128 

9,124 

3,715 

2,289 

581 

1^.1 
7.8 
4.8 
1.2 

Total  soft  hdwds. 

5,^85 

2,823 

3,958 

3,443 

15,709 

32.--' 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash            / 

Sycamo re ,  birch'.' 

Holly,  dogwood^ 

Scrub  oaki/ 

1,31^ 
305 
307 
280 
161 
19 
26 

887 
212 
207 
QO 
lU 

933 
546 
227 
352 
235 
84 
447 

1,670 
70Q 
129 
271 
176 
32 

4,809 
1,772 
870 
993 
686 
135 
473 

10,1 
3.7 
1,8 
2.1 
1.4 
0.3 
1.0 

Total  hard  hdwds . 

2,a7 

1,510 

2,824 

2,987 

9,738 

20.  H 

Total  hardwoods 

7,902 

k,^y^^ 

6,782 

6,430 

25,447 

^3  .  -^ 

All  species 

21,609 
Percent 

^^5.2 

Percent 
18.3 

10,548 
Percent 

22,1 

6,887 
Percent 

14.4 

47,771 
Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  both  sound  and  cull  trees  5*0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  No  limbs  included  in  softwoods;  other  species  include  sections  of  limbwood 
that  are  four  feet  long  and  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark. 

3/  Includes  the  entire  stem  to  a  minim^jm  diameter  of  4  inches  inside  bark.   No 
limbs  included. 

4/   Includes   cottonwood,   willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 

5/  Includes  beech,  elm,  and  hackberry. 

6/  Includes  persimmon. 

7/  Includes  sourwood,  ironwood,  blue  beech,  and  sassafras. 
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VOLUME  OF  ALL  TREES 
BY  DIAMETER  CLASS 


SOFTWOODS 


6-8 

10  -  12        1^..  . 
14  -   18 
20  -  24 


'''•'*'''''•'•'''***'''■'''*"*■■'■'■'*'■'■ '''■'■'■'^  ■'■ '  '^ 


26  + 


WWW-!-W-"'W'!^^ 


SOFT   HARDWOODS 


6-8 

10  -  12 

14  -   18 

20-24 

26  + 


- -^1: 


la 


s!-v»;-s:-vsy-:-:-s!'^%:-:-w-; 


''•^''''''"''''•'■'■'■'■'''■****'''''''''*'''''''''**'*'''"'''*'*'''^'''''''*''''''''''"''*''''^ 


TntnwHi'w    't    "'iiTfrm'T 


SC: 


H^ 


HARD  HARDWOODS 


6-8 

10  -  12 

14  -  18 

20  -  24 

26  + 


K->:-x-:$:'x-:v:v 


NUMBERS  ARE 
MILLION    CORDS 


Nearly  22  million  cords,   i^6  percent   of  the  net  voliome   of 
sound   wood,   is  in  trees  less  than  13.0  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  7.  -  Net  volume  of  all  trees,  by  species  group  and 


diameter  class,  19-^7 
(in  thousand  cords) 


1/ 


Species  group 

6-8 
inches 

10-12 

inches 

14-18 
inches 

20-2^ 
inches 

26  inches 
and  larger 

All 
diameters 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf,  slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Other  pines 

930 

1,U2 

627 

1,497 
2,815 
1,023 

1 ,  583 
5,079 
1,138 

236 

1,807 

145 

9 

1,153 
40 

4,255 

12,386 

2,973 

Total  pines 

2,9QQ 

5,335 

7,800 

2,278 

1,202 

l-,6l4 

Cypress 

800 

675 

701 

221 

313 

2,710 

Total  softwoods 

3,79^^ 

6,010 

8.501 

2,4^- 

1 ,  515 

22,324 

Hardwoods: 
Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple   ^  , 
Yel lo w-poplar^^ 

"1  ,4-''^ 

6bO 

513 

82 

2,Q50 
960 
580 
168 

3,192 

1,441 
8'^2 

177 

1  ,06^^ 
542 
268 

89 

420 

112 

36 

65 

9,124 

3,715 

2,289 

581 

Total  soft  hdwds. 

2,748 

4,658 

5,702 

1 ,9b8 

633 

15,709 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash            . 

Sycamore,  birch" ^ 

Holly,  dogwood^/ 

Scrub  oak5/ 

856 
520 
160 
398 
179 
68 
■^70 

922 
497 
179 
222 
20^ 
43 
99 

1,377 
411 
326 
206 
277 
24 
4 

1,137 

232 

175 

105 

25 

517 
112 

30 

62 

1 

4,800 
1,772 
870 
993 
686 
135 
473 

Total  hard  hdwds . 

2,5Vl 

2,167 

2,625 

l,t)74 

72  i 

0,7^8 

Total  hardwoods 

5,2^-^ 

0,825 

8,327 

3,b^2 

1,354 

25 ,447 

All  species 

9,098 
Percent 

12,835 
Percent 

16,828 
Percent 

6,141 
Percent 
12.  Q 

2,860 
Percent 
6.0 

47,771 
Percent 

19.0 

26.9 

35.2 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  both  sound  and  cull  trees  5.O  inches  d.b.h.  and 
larger. 

2/  Includes  cottonwood,  willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 

3/  Includes  beech,  elm,  and  hackberry. 

4/  Includes  persimmon. 

5/  Includes  sourwood,  ironwod,  blue  beech,  and  sassafras. 
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VOLUME  OF  ALL  TREES 
BY   FOREST   TYPE 


LOWLAND  HARDWOOD 


OTHER  YELLOW   PINE 


PINE -HARDWOOD 


CYPRESS  -TUPELO 


LONGLEAF    PINE 


NUMBERS   ARE 
PERCENT 


Fortjr-one  percent  of   the  net  volume  measured  in  cords  is  in  the 
lowland  hardwood  and  cypress-tupelo  types,   which  together  occupy 
only  28  percent   of  the  forest  land. 


VOLUME  OF  EACH  STAND-SIZE  CLASS 
IN  CULL  TREES 


SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 
POORLY   STOCKED 
POLE  TIMBER 
LARGE    SAW  TIMBER 
SMALL    SAW    TIMBER 


NUMBERS   ARE 
PERCENT 


Low-grade  hardwoods  are  commonly  left  standing  after  commeixiial 
logging  operations.      Therefore  cull  trees  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  volume   in  the  younger  stands. 
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Table  8.  -  Net  volume  of  all  trees,  by  forest 
type  and  stand-size  class,  1^)47—/ 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 

saw 
timber 

Small 

saw 
timber 

Pole 

timber 

Seedling 
and 

sapling 

Poorly 
stocked 

and 
denuded 

All 
classes 

Longleaf  pine 
Other  yellow  pirie 
Pine-hardwood-/ 
Lowland  hardwood 
Cypres s-tupelo 

180 
4,137 
4,208 
3,918 
1,383 

2,178 
6,501 
3,824 
6,151 
3,363 

521 
860 

999 
941 
367 

10 
125 
832 

71 

67 

173 

75 

2,956 
11,796 

9,938 
11,081 

5,113 

All  types 

13,826 

22,017 

3,688 

1,038 

315 

40,884 

CULL  TREES 

(in  thou 

sand  cords 

) 

Longleaf  pine 
Other  yellow  pine 
Pine -hardvrood?/ 
Lowland  hardwood 
Cypress-tupelo 

1 
308 
641 
964 
356 

19 

332 

760 

1,203 

342 

13 
176 
37^ 
417 

11 

3 

33 

632 

183 

65 

54 

36 

9U 

2,461 

2,767 

70  Q 

All  types 

2,270 

2,656 

9ui 

851 

119 

6,887 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  both  sound  and  cull  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and 
larger. 

2/  Includes  a  small  volume  in  the  upland  hardwood  type. 
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VOLUME  OF  POLE  TIMBER  TREES 
BY  SPECIES  GROUP  AND  DIAMETER  CLASS 

SOFTWOODS 

6-INCH    CLASS 


8-INCH    CLASS 

SOFT  HARDWOODS 

6-INCH  CLASS 
8-INCH  CLASS 
10-INCH    CLASS 

HARD  HARDWOODS 
6-INCH   CLASS 

8-INCH    CLASS 

10-INCH    CLASS 


^^^^^^^^^ 


"? jvw"v.;.w.:.j 


C    O 


NUMBERS  ARE 
MILLION  CORDS 


The  young  growing  stock  is  predominantly  of  species  that  are  suitable 
for  pulping  as  71  percent  of  the  volume  is   in  the  pines,   gums,   soft 
maple,  nagnolia,  yellow-poplar,   and  other  soft  hardwoods. 
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Table  9-  ~  Net  volume  of  pole-timber  trees,  by  species 
group  and  diameter  class,  19471/ 


( 

in  thousand 

cords) 

Species  group 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

All 
diameters 

Softwoods s 

Longleaf,    slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Other  pines 

366 
559 
197 

564 
883 
430 

6/ 
6/ 
6/ 

930 
1,442 

627 

Total  pines 

1,122 

1,877 

6/ 

2,999 

Cypress 

383 

417 

_6y 

800 

Total  softwoods 

1,505 

2,294 

6/ 

3,799 

Hardwoods:  ,; 
Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar2/ 

478 

259 

249 

43 

1,015 
401 

264 

3g 

1,375 

415 

324 

85 

2,868 

1,075 

837 

167 

Total   soft  hdwds. 

1,029 

1,719 

2,199 

4,947 

Red  oak 

White  oak 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore ,   birch-^/ 

Holly,   dogwoodA/ 

Scrub  oak5/ 

420 

226 
70 

227 
61 
34 

206 

436 
294 

90 
171 
118 

34 

400 
214, 

81 
109 
125 

?,^ 

77 

1,256 
734 
241 

507 
304 
106 

4/4  7 

Total  hard  hdwds . 

1,244 

1,307 

1,044 

3,5Q5 

Total  hardwoods 

2,273 

3  ,026 

3,243 

8.542 

All  species 

3,778 

5,320 

3,243 

12,341 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  both  sound  and  cull  pole- timber  trees  5.0 
inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  cottonwood,  willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft  textured  hard 
woods . 

3/  Includes  beech,  elm,  and  hackberry. 

4/  Includes  persimmon, 

5/  Includes  sourwood,  ironwood,  blue  beech,  and  sassafras. 

6/  Softwood  trees  in  the  10- inch  class  are  saw  timber. 
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VOLUME  OF  EACH   FOREST  TYPE 
IN  POLE  TIMBER  TREES 


LOWLAND   HARDWOOD 
CYPRESS  -  TUPELO 
PINE -HARDWOOD 
LONGLEAF    PINE 
OTHER    YELLOW    PINE 


m 


Em 


rtr 


NUMBERS 

ARE 
PERCENT 


Between  20  and  30  percent  of   the  net  voliime,  measured  in  cords,  of 
each  forest  type  is   in  pole- timber  trees. 


VOLUME  OF  EACH  STAND-SIZE 
IN  POLE  TIMBER  TREES 

CLASS 

POLE  TIMBER                       |p|i 

:::::::::::w:::a::|::::^^^^^:::::;::^^^ 

-:•!•:•!*■■:•:•■•"•;■:•:■:•:•:•!•!•:•;•: 

IMBERS  ARE 
PERCENT 

POORLY    STOCKED 

\ 

ffl 

NL 

SMALL    SAW    TIMBER          ^      ' 

SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING 

LARGE    SAW    TIMBER         ilMI 

In  each  stand-size  class  there  is  an  intenningling  of  pole-timber 
and  saw-timber  trees.      In  small  saw-timber  stands  27  percent  of  the 
net  volxome  measured  in  cords  is  in  pole- timber  trees,  and  in  pole- 
timber  stands  41  percent  of   the  volume  is   in  saw-timber  trees. 
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Table   10     -  Net  vol'ome  of   pole-t:jiiber  trees,   by 
forest  type  and  stand -size   class,   19471/ 


SOUND   TREES   (in  thousand  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw 

tmber 

Small 
saw 
timber 

Pole 
timber 

Seedling 
and 

sapling 

Poorly 
stocked 

and 
denuded 

All 
classes 

Longieaf  pine 
Other  yellow  pine 
Pine-hardwood?/ 
Lowland  hardwood 
Cypres s-tupelo 

5 

62Q 
186 

396 
1,270 
1,278 
1,881 

977 

347 
4^6 
56Q 
63^ 
31Q 

3 

63 

253 

40 

4 

100 

30 

755 
2,353 
2,769 
3,189 
1,482 

All  type 3 

1,883 

5,802 

2,370 

359 

134 

10,548 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Longieaf  pine 
Other  yellow  pine 
Pine- hardwood^/ 
Lowland  hardwood 
Cypres s-tupelo 

1 

7^ 
142 
207 

48 

9 
191 
224 
285 

95 

1 

33 

143 

198 

8 

25 

<54 

3 

7 

11 
328 
610 
693 
151 

All  types 

477 

804 

383 

122 

7 

1,793 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  all   sound  and   cull  pole-timber  trees   5.0  inches 
d.b.h.    and  larger. 

2j  Includes  a   small  volume   in  the  upland  hardwood  type. 
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VOLUME  OF  SAW  TIMBER  BY  SPECIES 


LOBLOLLY   PINE 
TUPELO   GUMS 


mmm:;d 


^^ 


^^^^ 


..i.vj.J..XL.ii-.W.-.'.'.'.W.'A'.' 

LONGLEAF,  SLASH  PINE  ^^^ml 

SWEET    GUM 

POND,  SPRUCE  PINE 

CYPRESS 

RED  OAKS 

SOFT  MAPLE 

WHITE  OAKS 

ASH 

HICKORY 

OTHER  HARDWOODS 


NUMBERS  ARE 
PERCENT 


Fifty- tiro   percent  of  the  saw  timber  is  loblolly  pine  and  the 

tupelo  gums. 
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Table  11. 


Net  volume  of  saw  timber,  by  speciey  group  and 
diameter  class  ,  19A7-/ 


(in 

thousand  board  feet) 

10-12 

inches 2/ 

1^-18 

20-24 

26/ 

All 

inches 

inches 

inches 

diameters 

Softwoods i 

Longleaf,  slash  pine 

501 ,800 

638,100 

103,300 

4,300 

1,247,500 

Loblolly  pine 

901,600 

1.992,700 

811, QOO 

511,000 

4,217,200 

Other  pines 

301,  QOO 

U31  ,hOO 

62,700 

16,500 

818 , 500 

Total  pines 

1,705  ,:^'00 

3,068,200 

977,^00 

531  ,800 

6,283,200 

Cypress 

233 ,600 

292,000 

96,100 

142,000 

763,700 

Total  softwoods 

1,Q3S,'300 

3,360,200 

1  ,074 ,000 

673 -800 

7, 046,  QOO 

Hardwoods  «^ 

Tupelo 

3AO,600 

803  ,000 

203  .000 

53,600 

1,400,200 

Sweetgum 

156,500 

AQ8,000 

187,700 

27,^00 

870,100 

Soft  maple 

A5,300 

181, '-00 

45,200 

1,300 

273,700 

Yellow-poplarl/ 

20,300 

52,700 

27,700 

10  ,000 

110,700 

Red  oak 

86 ,300 

257,^00 

198,700 

97,500 

640 , 400 

White  oak 

2/^,300 

79,600 

25,400 

16,700 

146,000 

Hickory 

19,800 

74,600 

37,900 

8,900 

141,200 

Ash 

29,500 

57,300 

39,100 

20,300 

146,200 

Sycamore,  birchA/ 

1A,500 

60,700 

1,600 

-- 

76,800 

Total  hardwoods 

737,100 

2,065,7(^0 

766,_^00 

2:^6,200 

^,805,^00 

All  species 

2,676,000 

5,425,^^00 

1,840,300 

910  ,000 

10,852,200 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

2A.6 

50.0 

17.0 

8. A 

100.0 

1/  According  to  Interna bional  1/4 -inch  log  rule. 

2y'  Ten -inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 

3/  Includes  cottonwood,  willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods, 

4/  Includes  beech,  elm,  and  hackberry. 
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VOLUME  OF  SAW  TIMBER 
BY   FOREST   TYPE 


OTHER  YELLOW  PINE 
PINE-HARDWOOD 
LOWLAND  HARDWOOD 
CYPRESS-TUPELO 
LONGLEAF   PINE 


■  ^ 

< 

' ; 

MllMOrOC:     ADP 

>:j|:|::::X:;;:v:;: 

lip 

1  V  V^  ITI  l_>  l_l  1  >^        »^l\l_ 

■  PERCENT 

The  pine   types  contain  the  largest  share  of  the  saw  timber,  yet 
35  percent   is  in  the  lowland  hardwood  and  cypress-tupelo  types. 


VOLUME  OF  SAW  TIMBER 
BY   TREE  DIAMETER  CLASS 


14-18    INCHES 
10-12    INCHES 

20-24    INCHES 

26  INCHES 
AND  LARGER 


i    ^ 

v:::::::::::i:75i:55!Sl 

n 

liiiPli 

NUMBERS    ARE 
PERCENT 


Seventy-five  percent  of   the  saw  timber  is    in  trees  over  13.0  inches 

in  diameter  at  breast  height. 
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Table  12,  -  Net  volume  of  saw  timber,  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  19/^7=/ 


(in  thousand  board  feet} 


1 

Poorly 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw 

Small 
saw 

Pole 
timber 

Seedling 
and 

stocked 
and 

All 
classes 

timber 

timber 

sapling 

denuded 

Longleaf  pine 

75,300 

656,600 

62,000 

3  ,000 

28,500 

825,400 

Other  yellow  pine 

1,492,900 

1,911,100 

123,600 

22,700 

28,100 

3,578,400 

Pine- hard wood 

1,387,300 

888,900 

145,200 

212,500 

14,500 

2,648,400 

Lowland  hardwoodS/ 

1,111,900 

1,360,800 

104,700 

9,300 

— 

2,586,700 

Cypress-tupelo 

427,800 

768,500 

17  ,000 

— 

— 

1,213,300 

All  types 

4,495,200 

5,585,900 

452,500 

247.500 

71,100 

10,852,200 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

,   41.4 

51.5 

4.2 

2.3 

0.6 

100.0 

1/  According  to  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  a  small  volume  in  the  upland  hardwood  type. 

Table  13 .    -  Net  volume  of   saw  timber,   by  stand-size  class  and  diameter  class,   1947^^ 

(in  thousand  beard  feet] 


Stand-size  class 

10-12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26/ 
inches 

All 
diameters 

Large  saw  timber 
Small  saw  timber 
Pole  timber 
Seedling  and  sapling 
Poorly  stocked  and 

denuded 

378,100 
1,990,900 

217,500 
79,500 
10,000 

1,993,100 

3.066,200 

178,400 

154,900 

33  .300 

l,365,Ono 

402,100 

32,300 

13,100 

27,800 

759  ,000 

126,700 

24,300 

4,495,200 

5.585,^00 

452,500 

247,500 

71,100 

All  classes 

2,676,000 

5,425,900 

1,840,300 

910,000 

10,852,200 

1/  According  to   International  l/4-inch  rule 
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VOLUME  OF  ALL  TREES  PER  ACRE 
BY   FOREST  TYPE 


CYPRESS-TUPELO         pB^^^^^^^^^^ffi 


LOWLAND   HARDWOOD 


OTHER  YELLOW  PINE      ilipiiiiilMI 
PINE -HARDWOOD 
LONGLEAF  PINE 


^^ii^i£ii^Mi!^^ii^^ii^ii£::£id^ 


NUMBERS  ARE 
CORDS 


The  average  voliime  in  cords  per  acre  ranges  from  9'7  in  the  long- 
leaf  pine   type  to  32.5  in  the  cypres s-tupelo  type.      In  both  the 
lowland  hardwjod  and  cypress-tupelo  types,  the  voliime  of  cull 
trees  averages  nearly  U  cords  per  acre. 


VOLUME  OF 
BY  S* 

LARGE  SAW  TIMBER 
SMALL  SAW  TIMBER 
POLE   TIMBER 
SEEDLING  AND  SAPLIN( 
POORLY  STOCKED 

-  ALL  TREES  PER  ACRE 
fAND-SIZE  CLASS 

p^^Mi^iMi^Ml^^i^^^^^ 

.^ '<M 

[../.. '  .^.^:\ 

[P                                             NUMBERS   ARE 
^                                                   CORDS 

The   average  volume  per  acre  of  all  stands  is  l/^.8  cords,    of  #iich 

2.1  cords  are  in  cull  trees. 
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Table  1^..  -  Average  volume,  in  cords  per  acre,  of  all  ti;ees , 
by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  19^7—/ 


SOUND  TREES 


Forest  type 

Large 

sav7 
timber 

Small 
saw 
timber 

Pole 
timber 

1 

Seedling 

and 
sapling 

Poorly 
stocked 

and 
denuded 

All 
classes 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

14.5 

3/ 

lA .  2 

0.1 

6.1 

3/ 

0.8 

1/ 

1.4 

3/ 

q.4 

0  1 

Other  yellow  pine 

20.7 

3.0 

13.5 

1.2 

5.8 

3/ 

0.9 

0.1 

2.2 

0.1 

11.1 

1.1 

2/ 
Pine-hardwD  od-  - 

13.7 

10.6 

7.8 

7.8 

2.9 

3.4 

1.5 

0.5 

0.2 

1.4 

5.2 

4.4 

Lowland  hardwood 

2.1 

21.1 

2.0 

17.7 

0.4 

7.1 

0.6 

1.0 

3/ 

3/ 

1.7 

13.8 

Cypress -tupelo 

12.6 

29.0 

10.9 

25.5 

4.7 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

9.4 

19.2 

All  tjrpes 

12.7 

12.1 

9.4 

8.3 

3.8 

2.7 

1.3 

0.5 

1.0 

0..^ 

6.8 

5 .  '^' 

CULL  TREES 

Longleaf  pine 

3/ 

0.1 

3/ 

0.1 

0.1 

3/ 

0,2 

3/ 

3/ 

.3/ 

0,1 

0.1 

Other  yellow  pine 

0.2 

1.5 

0.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

3/ 

0.3 

0.8 

3y'' 

0.2 

0.7 

2/ 
Pine-hardwood- 

C.l 

3.6 

3/ 

3.1 

0.5 

1.9 

37' 

1.5 

0.2 

1.0 

0.1 

2.3 

Lowland  hardwood 

0.1 

5.8 

3/ 

3.8 

3/ 

3.3 

0.1 

3.9 

1/ 

'^V 

3/ 

:^.8 

Cypress-tupelo 

1.0 

9.8 

0.5 

3.2 

3/ 

0.2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.4 

3.5 

All  types 

0.2 

3.0 

0,1 

2.1 

0.3 

1.4 

3/ 

1.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0,1 

2,0 

S  -  Softwoods,  H  -  Hardwoods. 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  both  sound  and  cull  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  a  small  volume  in  the  upland  hardwood  type. 

3/  Less  than  0,05  cords  per  acre. 
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VOLUME  OF   POLE-TIMBER  TREES   PER  ACRE 

BY   FOREST   TYPE 

CYPRESS-TUPELO 

LOWLAND  HARDWOOD 

PINE -HARDWOOD  ^^^^^^^ 


M 


S^fJfS 


OTHER  YELLOW  PINE    ^^^^gH 
LONGLEAF  PINE 


NUMBERS   ARE 
CORDS 


The  average  volume  of  pole-timber  trees  per  acre  ranges  from  2.5  cords 
in  the  long leaf  pine  type  to  9-0  cords  in  the  cypres s-tupelo  type.  In 
both  the  lowland  hardwood  and  cypres s-tupelo  types,  the  volimie  of  cull 
pole-timber  trees  is  about   1  cord  per  acre;   in  other  types  it   is  less. 


VOLUME  OF  POLE-TIMBER  TREES  PER  ACRE 


BY  STAND-SIZE  CLASS 


SMALL  SAW  TIMBER 


POLE   TIMBER 


LARGE  SAW  TIMBER 


SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING  B 
POORLY  STOCKED 


NUMBERS   ARE 
CORDS 


The  average  volume  of  pole-timber  trees  per  acre  is  3 '8  cords,   of  w/hich 

0.5  cord  is  in  cull  trees. 
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Table  ]$.    -  Average  volujue,   in   chords  per  acre,   of  pole-timber  trees,   by 
forest  type   and  stand-size   class,    194?!/ 


SOUND  TREES 


Forest  type 

Large 

saw 
timber 

Small 
saw 
timber 

Pole 
timber 

Seedling 

and 
sapling 

Poorly 
stocked 

and 
denuded 

All 
classes 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

0.4 

3/ 

2.5 

0.1 

4.1 

3/' 

0.2 

3y 

0.1 

3./ 

2.4 

0.1 

Other  yellow  pine 

0.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.0 

3.4 

3/ 

0.4 

0.1 

1.3 

1/ 

1.7 

0.8 

2/ 
Pine-hardwood'-' 

o.u 

3.3 

1.5 

3.6 

1.1 

2.4 

0.2 

0.4 

1/ 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

Lowland  hardwocd 

0.2 

3.7 

0.3 

5.8 

0.1 

5.1 

0.3 

0.6 

3/ 

3/' 

0.2 

4.3 

Cypress -tupelo 

0.5 

5.1 

3.6 

6.q 

4.3 

1.7 

— 

— 

3.2 

5.0 

All  tjrpes 

0.4 

2.0 

1.6 

3.0 

2.2 

2.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

1.2 

2,1 

CULL  TRZ.es 


Longleaf  pine 

!/'• 

0.1 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3,/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/' 

Other  yellow  pine 

3/ 

0.4 

3/ 

0.4 

3/ 

0.2 

3/ 

0.2 

3/ 

3/" 

3/ 

0.3 

Pine-hardwc  0  d -^' 

3/' 

0.8 

y 

O.Q 

3/ 

0.'^ 

3„ 

0,2 

.'i^/ 

0.2 

•^ 

0.6 

Lowland  hardwood 

3/ 

1.3 

y 

O.Q 

3/ 

1.6 

2/' 

0.1 

3/ 

3/' 

V 

1.0 

Cypress-tupelo 

3/ 

1.4 

0.1 

0.9 

1/ 

0.2 

— 

-^- 

._.. 

y 

0.8 

All  types 

3/' 

0.8 

3/ 

0.6 

3/ 

0.7 

3/ 

0.2 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0.5 

S   -  Softwoods,   H   -  Hardwoods. 

1/     Sound  wood  and  bark  in  both   sound   and  cull  pole-timber  trees   $.0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  larger. 

2/     Includes  a   small  volume   in   the  upland  hardwood  tyf:ie. 

3/     Less   than  0.05    cords  per  acre. 
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VOLUME 

CYPRESS-TUPELO 
OTHER  YELLOW  PINE 
LOWLAND  HARDWOOD 
LONGLEAF  PINE 
PINE-HARDWOOD 

OF  SAW  TIMBER  PER 
BY  FOREST  TYPE 

ACRE 

N 

i|||||;|p|f!^f?| 

NUMBERS  ARE 
BOARD     FEET 

■iVvi'i'i'n'M'I'M'i*- T^  V  .         .  .y. . 

BS'^-  .......      ^,3(0 

The  average  volume  of  saw  timber  per  forest  acre  ranges  from  2,560  board 
feet  in  the  pine-hardwood  type  to  6,780  board  feet  in  the  cypress-tupelo 
type,  averaging  3>390  board  feet  for  all  types. 


VOLUME  OF  SAW  TIMBER  PER  ACRE 
BY  STAND-SIZE  CLASS 


LARGE  SAW  TIMBER 
SMALL  SAW  TIMBER 
POLE  TIMBER 


.  aoTo 


'•!'.'^^.''?r'?r'7?r*T'??r'?.'T*>>^  ■  -■'- 


E5^ 


420 


SEEDLING  AND  SAPLING  g 
POORLY  STOCKED  H290 


NUMBERS    ARE 
BOARD    FEET 


The   average  volume  per  acre   of  all  sav^r- timber  stands  is   5,600  board  feet. 
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Table  16.  -  Average  volume  per  acre  of  saw  timber,  by- 
forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  V^lJ^I^ 


^in  board  fee 

^t) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw 
timber 

Small 

saw 
timber 

Pole 
timber 

Seedling 

and 
sapling 

Poorly 
stocked 

and 
denuded 

All 
classes 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

s 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

6,050 

3/ 

4,320 

1/ 

730 

2/ 

220 

3/ 

580 

1/ 

2,650 

1/ 

Other  yellow  pine 

8,150 

410 

4,240 

90 

840 

U 

170 

10 

350 

20 

3,590 

120 

2/ 
Pine-har  dwo  o  d^' 

5,660 

2,330 

2,340 

1,270' 

640 

270 

480 

40 

90 

230 

1,800 

76C 

Lowland  hardwood 

1,180 

5,620 

700 

3,670 

150 

680 

80 

120 

11 

.2/ 

610 

3,000 

Cypr e  s  s-tupelo 

5,590 

7,290 

2,900 

5,410 

130 

190 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,580 

4,200 

All  types 

5,130 

2,940 

2,890 

1,600 

550 

240 

380 

40 

240 

50 

2,200 

1,190 

S  -  Softwoods,  H  -  Hardwoods 

1/  According  to  International  1/4-inch  log  rule. 

2/  Includes  a  small  volume  in  the  upland  hardwood  type. 

2/  Less  than  10  board  feet  per  acre . 
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Table  1?.   -  County  land  area  by  broad  use  classes ^  ISUl 


Total 

land 

areal/ 

Non- 
forest 
land 

All 

forest 

land 

Non- 
commercial 
forest?/ 

Commercial 
forest 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Beauf c  rt 

A26,500 

237,100 

189,^00 

1,500 

187,900 

44.1 

Berkeley 

685,200 

92 ,200 

593  ,000 

— 

593 ,000 

86.5 

Charleston 

59^,100 

259  ,900 

33 A, 200 

1,300 

332,900 

56.0 

Colleton 

663  ,300 

198 ,300 

A65,000 

900 

A64,100 

70.0 

Dorchester 

363,/VOO 

95,200 

268,200 

700 

267,500 

73.6 

George  to  mi 

520  ,200 

10-4,600 

A15 ,600 

5,900 

409 ,700 

78.8 

Hampton 

359,100 

119 ,600 

239.500 

100 

239 ,400 

66.7 

Jasper 

367,200 

86,A00 

280 ,800 

— 

280,800 

76.5 

Williamsburg 

597,100 

167,300 

iV29,800 

— 

429,800 

72.0 

Total 

A, 576 ,100 

1,360,600 

3,215,500 

10,A00   ' 

3,205,100 

70.0 



1/  Gross  arear-^rora  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940,  less  the  area  of  inland  water 
as  estimated  by  the  Forest  Survey. 

2/  Non-productive  forest  land  plus  forest  withdrawn  from  commercial  timber 
use. 
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Table  18.  -  Ownership  of  all  land,  by  coiinty,  19A-7 


Public 

County 

Private-^ 

National 

Other 

State 

County , 
city, 

Total^ 

forest 

federal 

town 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Beaufort 

a3  ,300 

96.9 

_„ 

9,200 

4,000 

— 

13 ,200 

3.1 

Berkeley 

39^,200 

57.5 

186 ,800 

12,300 

90 ,100 

1,800 

291,000 

42.5 

Charleston 

479 ,000 

80.6 

58,600 

52,900 

1,500 

2,100 

115  ,100 

19o4 

Colleton 

660 ,1,00 

99.6 

— 

— 

400 

2,500 

2,900 

0.4 

Dorchester 

362,300 

99.7 

— 

-- 

1,100 

— 

1,100 

0.3 

Geo  rgetown 

473 ,700 

91.1 

-- 

35,600 

10  ,000 

900 

46,500 

8.9 

Hampton 

353,400 

98.4 

— 

■ — 

5,700 

— , 

5,700 

1.6 

Jasper 

360,400 

98.1 

— 

6,700 

— 

100 

6,800 

1.9 

Williamsburg 

597,100 

100.0 

__ 

— 

— 

— = 

— 

0.0 

Total 

4,093,800 

89.5 

245,400 

116  ,700 

112,800 

7,400 

482 ,300 

10.5 

1/  Percent  is  of  total  land  area. 


Table  I9 .  -  Ownership  of  all  commercial  forest  land,  by  county,  1947 


Public 

County 

Private-^ 

National 

Other 

State 

County , 
city. 

Total^ 

forest 

federal 

town 

Acres 
186,900 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 
1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 
1,000 

Percent 

Beauf 0  rt 

99.5 

0.5 

Berkeley 

384,800 

64.9 

186,800 

7,100 

13,100 

1,200 

208,200 

35.1 

Charleston 

268,900 

80.8  . 

58,400 

3,600 

100 

1,900 

64,000 

19.2 

Colleton 

462,700 

99.7 

— 

— 

— 

1,400 

1,400 

0.3 

Dorchester 

«67,500 

100.0 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

0.0 

Georgetown 

374,200 

91.3 

™ 

35,500 

— 

— 

35,500 

8.7 

Hampton 

234,200 

97.8 

— 

5,200 

— 

5,200 

2.2 

Jasper 

280 ,000 

99.7 

— 

800 

— 

— 

800 

0.3 

Williamsburg 

429,800 

100.0 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

0.0 

Total 

2,889,000 

90.1 

245,200 

48,000 

18,400 

4,500 

316  ,100 

9.9 

1/  Percent  is  of  total  commercial  forest  area. 
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Table  20.  -  Net  volume  of  all  trees  by  pulping  preference 

species  and  tree-diameter  groups,  by  county,  19 A? 


1/ 


SOUND  TREES 

(in  thousand  cords) 

Gums ,  so 

ft  maple 

pedes'^ 

Yellow 

pines 

and     ^1 

Other  s 

County 

yellow- 

Doplar-^ 

All 

5  "  12 

13  / 

5  -  12 

13  / 

5-12 

13  / 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Beaufort 

393 

503 

217 

205 

215 

105 

1,638 

Berkeley 

1,861 

2,673 

1,132 

1,512 

830 

1,121 

9,129 

Charleston 

930 

2,001 

5A9 

525 

796 

267 

5,068 

Colleton 

973 

1,332 

lAU 

823 

931 

729 

5,932 

Dorchester 

873 

1,019 

605 

871 

A13 

691 

4,472 

Georgetown 

916 

1,U9 

1,166 

1,^83 

696 

7A1 

6,451 

Hampton 

33A 

517 

319 

182 

360 

136 

1,848 

Jasper 

779 

5kK 

kl>^ 

313 

1A3 

169 

2,378 

Williamsburg 

1,062 

1,102 

371 

A19 

570 

UA 

3,968 

Total 

8,121 

11,  uo 

5,933 

6,333 

4,95A 

4,403 

40,884 

CULL  TREES 

(in  thousand  cords) 

Beaufort 

24 

33 

46 

42 

213 

127 

485 

Berkeley 

20 

4 

266 

339 

199 

408 

1,236 

Charleston 

51 

27 

208 

167 

119 

176 

748 

Colleton 

25 

11 

185 

160 

122 

212 

715 

Dorchester 

21 

24 

105 

150 

92 

121 

513 

Georgetown 

23 

11 

244 

385 

127 

98 

^^^ 

Hampton 

4 

6 

79 

211 

34 

158 

492 

Jasper 

19 

18 

181 

136 

102 

118 

574 

Williamsburg 

26 

6 

159 

380 

231 

434 

1,236 

Total 

213 

140 

1,473 

1,970 

1,239 

1,852 

6,887 

All  trees 

8,334 

11,280 

7,406 

8,303 

6,193 

6,255 

47,771 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  in  sound  and  cull  trees  5«0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  cottonwood,  willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 

2/  Includes  cypress  and  the  hard-textured  hardwoods, 

4/  Includes  upper  stems  and  limbs  4*0  inches  and  larger  in  diameter  inside 
bark. 
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Table  21.  -  Net  volume  of  saw  timber  by  species  group 
and  countj,  IS)!/]!/ 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods^ 

Gums ,  soft  maple , 

Other  hardwoods^ 

County- 

and     ^  y 
yellow-poplar^ 

All  species 

Beaufort 

281,500 

92,300 

39,400 

413,200 

Berkeley- 

1,640,500 

617,800 

301,100 

2,559,400 

Charleston 

1,143,200 

218,800 

87,700 

1,449,700 

Colleton 

853 ,100 

370  ,800 

219,200 

1,443,100 

Dorchester 

706 ,000 

358,200 

165,700 

1,229,900 

George to  mi 

1 ,010 ,300 

581,400 

110,800 

1,702,500 

Hampton 

296,800 

94,900 

57,300 

449 ,000 

Jasper 

389 ,200 

149 ,000 

56  ,300 

594,500 

Williamsburg 

726 ,300 

171,500 

113 ,100 

1,010,900 

Total 

7,046,900 

2,654,700 

1,150,600 

10,852,200 

1/  According  to  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  all  pines  and  cypress. 

3/  Includes  cottonwood,  willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 

^/  Includes  the  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  sycamore,  birch,  beech,  elm,  hackberry. 


Table  22.  -  Net  -volume  of  saw  timber  by  broad  species  / 
and  tree-diameter  groups,  by  county,  1947 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods 

Hardi 

woods 

Percent 

County 

9-14 

15  / 

11  -   16 

17/ 

Soft- 

Hard- 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

woods 

woods 

Beaufort 

115,600 

165,900 

108,100 

23 ,600 

4.0 

3.5 

Berkeley 

740,000 

900,500 

513,800 

405,100 

23.3 

24.1 

Charleston 

517,600 

625,600 

188,600 

117,900 

16.2 

8.0 

Colleton 

374,900 

478,200 

340,400 

249,600 

12.1 

15.5 

Dorchester 

293,400 

412 ,600 

259,800 

264  >ioo 

10.0 

13.8 

Georgetown 

502,900 

507,400 

388,600 

303  ,600 

14.4 

18.2 

Hampton 

174,700 

122,100 

126 ,200 

26  ,000 

4.2 

4.0 

Jasper 

221,800 

167,400 

113 ,700 

91,600 

5.5 

5.4 

Williamsburg 

360,700 

365,600 

179 ,200 

105,400 

10.3 

7.5 

Total 

3,301,600 

3  ,745  ,300 

2,218,400 

1,586,900 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  According  to  International  l/4~inch  rule. 
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Accuracy  of  Survey 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  based  upon  interpi^tation 
of  aerial  photographs  supplemented  by  cruising  of  randomly  selected 
ground  plots.  The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit»  Steps  in  the  pro- 
cedure are  as  follows; 


1.  Acreages  of  forest  land  are  estimated 
Tffith  the  use  of  a  dot  grid  placed  on  every 
third  contact  print  along  flight  lines  in 
each  coiinty.   The  proportion  of  dots  fall- 
ing on  forest  areas  when  applied  to  the 
gross  area  of  the  county  yields  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  acreage  of  forest  land. 
This  is  later  revised  after  certain  field 
checks. 


2.  Every  5th  plot  listed  as  forest  in 
step  one  is  classified  into  forest  type, 
stand  class ,  and  density  class  by  care- 
ful stereoscopic  analysis  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  proportion  of  plots  falling 
in  each  classification  when  applied  to 
the  forest  area  of  the  county  gives  the 
area  in  each  classification.  These  areas 
are  revised  following  ground  checking. 


3 .  Timber  cruisers  make  a  detailed  on- 
the-ground  tally  of  every  3rd  large  saw- 
timber  photo  plot,  every  8th  small  saw- 
timber,  every  17th  pole-timber,  and  every 
30th  seedling,  sapling,  and  denuded  plot 
to  obtain  volume,  growth,  cull,  and  mor-- 
tality  data ,  and  to  check  accuracy  of 
photo  classification.   They  also  check 
a  sample  of  the  idle  and  agricultural 
plots.   ^ 
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U>      Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  from  trees  of  the  various 
diameters  and  species  in  each  forest  type 
and  stand  class. 


5.  All  field  data  are  sent  to 
the  Asheville  office  for  edit- 
ing and  are  placed  on  punch 
cards  for  machine  tabulation. 
Statistical  techniques  are 
used  to  correct  for  changes  in 
photo  classification,  and  to 
determine  final  figures  on 
areas,  volumes,  and  groisth. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest.  Land  bearing  forest  growth,  or  land  from  which  the  forest 
has  been  removed  and  #iich  shows  no  evidence  of  any  other  recent 
land  use.  Subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  timber  of 
commercial  character  and  available  now  or  prospectively  for 
commercial  use,  ~ 

Withdrawn ;  Forest  land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  com- 
mercial timber  cutting  is  prohibited. 

Non-productive ;  Forest  land  of  such  low  productivity  or  so 
inaccessible  that  commercial  timber  will  not  be  produced. 

Non-forest.  Land  less  than  five  percent  stocked  with  trees  and  show- 
ing evidence  of  non- forest  use. 

Agriculture;  Under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  including  farm 
yards  on  active  farms. 

Idle;  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now  idle  or 
abandoned.   If  reverting  to  forest  there  must  be  less  than 
five  percent  stocking  of  trees. 

Marsh?  Low,  boggy,  non-forested  land  usually  supporting  a 
heavy  growth  of  grass. 

Sand  dunes  and  beach;  Non-forested  sand  dunes  or  coastal 
beaches. 

Water;  Includes  both  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  less  than 
UO   acres  in  size  and  streams,  sloughs,  and  canals  less  than 
10  chains  in  width  classed  as  "land  area"  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.   Also  includes  the  "inland  water"  listed  by  the 
Census.  On  coastal  areas  the  water-line  is  the  mean  high 
tide  mark J  tidal  flats  are  classed  as  water. 

Urban  and  other;  Includes  towns,  suburban  areas  being  de- 
veloped for  residential  or  other  urban  purposes,  school 
yards,  cemeteries,  industrial  sites,  roads,  railroads,  power 
lines,  and  other  rights-of-way.  Scattered  areas  of  timber 
within  exterior  boundaries  of  cities  or  villages  are  also 
included . 
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Forest  Types 


Longleaf  pine.     Stands  in  which  coniferous   species  comprise  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant  trees ,   with  longleaf  pine  pre- 
dominating. 

Other  yellow  pine.      Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant  stems  with   slash,  loblolly, 
shortleaf,   Virginia,  or  pond  pine  predominating. 

Pine-hardwo o d .  Mixed  stands  in  which  pine  species  and  commercial  hard- 
woods each  comprise  at  least  25  percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant 
trees. 

Lowland  hardwood.     Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods,  or  hardwoods  and 
cypress,  comprise  at  least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant 
trees.     Found  in  swamps  and  river  bottoms  in  the  piedmont  and  coastal 
areas  and  on  flat,  poorly  drained  areas  of  rather  large  extent  in  the 
coastal  plain. 

Cypress-tupelo .     Stands  in  which  cypress  and  tupelo  comprise  at  least 
75  percent  of   the  dominant  and  co-dominant  trees. 


Stand-size  Classes 


Saw  timber.  Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net.  Inter- 
national l/A.~inch  log  rule,  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees 
9.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger.   Two  classes  of  saw-timber  stands  are  recognized: 

Large  saw  timber;  Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  1$.0  inches 
d.b.h.  or  larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Small  saw  timber:  Stands  of  saw  timber  having  50  percent  or  less 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  15. 0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.  Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  pole-size  or 
larger  timber,  at  least  one-half  in  pole  sizes,  and  which  have  less 
than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre  of  saw  timber. 

Seedling  and  sapling.  Standfe  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size 
or  larger  trees  and  with  less  than  1^00  board  feet  net  per  acre,  but  at 
least  4.0  percent  stocked  with  commercial  species.  Eight  hundred  seed- 
lings or  saplings  per  acre  will  be  considered  fall  stocking. 
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Poorly  stocked  and  denuded.  All  conmercial  forest  land  not  included  in 
any  of  the  above  classes. 


Diameters 


D.b.h.   (diameter  at  breast  height).  Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside 
bark,  measured  at  Uz   feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class.  All  trees  were  tallied  by  2- inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  0.9  inch  above  the  stated 
midpoint;  e.g. ,  trees  7*0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  8- inch 
class. 


Tree  Classification 


Sound  saw-timber  trees.  Softwood  trees  at  least  9*0  inches  d.b.h.  and 
hardwood  trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h. ,  with  not  less  than  one  mer- 
chantable butt  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  50  percent  of  the  gross  volume 
of  the  tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole- timber  trees.   Straight-boled  trees  between  5.0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw-timber  size  that  will  eventually  produce  sound  saw-timber  trees 
as  described  above. 

Cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  saw  timber  or  pole  timber 
because  of  poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  rot,  or  other  defect. 


Species  Groups 


Softwoods.  All  of  the  pines,  eastern  redcedar,  Atlantic  whitecedar, 
pondcypress,  baldcypress. 

Soft  hardwoods.  Black  and  water  tupelos,  sweetgum,  soft  maple,  yellow- 
poplar,  Cottonwood,  willow,  southern  magnolia. 

Hard  hardwoods.  All  of  the  oaks  and  such  species  as  hickory,  ash,  syca- 
more, birch,  beech,  elm. 


Volume  Estimates 

Board-foot  volume.  The  voliime  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  International 
l74-iJicyrTog~rule ,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  saw-timber  trees 
between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 
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Volume  in  cords.   The  vnlume  in  standard  cords  (including  bark)  of  the 
sound  portion  of  trees  5«0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between  stump  and 
a  minimum  diameter  of  A.O  inches  inside  bark.  Also  included  is  the  vol- 
ume in  limbs,  in  sections  U   feet  long  and  at  least  4-.0  inches  in  diameter 
inside  bark,  of  saw-timber  size  hardwoods  and  the  sound  volume  in  cull 
trees. 

International  lA~inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot 
volume^of  four-foot  log  sections  according  to  the  formula  V  -  .905 
(0.22D  -  O.7ID).   The  taper  allov/ance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log 
lengths  greater  than  four  feet  is  0.5  inch  per  four-foot  section. 
Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/^  inch. 

Standard  cord.  A  stacked  pile,  /^  x  4-  x  8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  90  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  (wood 
and  bark)  or  80  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  and  bark). 
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ACCURACY  OF  THE  SURVEY 


In  estimating  the  areas  of  various  categories  of  land  there  are 
two  possible  sources  of  error:   (l)  errors  in  classifjing  field  plots 
or  in  compiling  the  data,  and  (2)  sampling  errors.   The  first  arise  from 
mistakes  of  judgment  or  technic  and  can  be  minimized  by  the  exercise  of 
care  and  skill  even  though  it  is  seldom  possible  to  evaluate  them.   In 
the  present  Forest  Survey  of  South  Carolina,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  maintain  a  high  order  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of 
data.   In  the  field,  this  takes  the  form  of  frequent  checks  and  a  continu- 
ing program  of  training.   In  the  office,  the  work  is  organized  to  pennit 
automatic  machine  verification  of  most  of  the  more  important  operations. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimate),  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  no  connotation  of  faulty  work  but  are  theoretical  measures  of  the 
reliability  of  estimates  based  on  the  variability  exhibited  by  sample 
measurements.  The  sampling  intensity  in  the  lower  coastal  plain  area  of 
South  Carolina  was  sufficient  to  provide  estimates  of  forest  acreage  by 
counties  with  standard  errors  ranging  from^l  to^7  percent  and  for  the 
survey  unit  as  a  whole  of^l  percent.  This  standard  error  of  estimate 
indicates  the  probabilities  are  2  out  of  3  that  the  actual  forest  area  of 
the  unit  is  within  — 1  percent  of  the  value  given,  provided  measurement  and 
computing  errors  have  introduced  no  bias. 

In  estimating  timber  volumes,  the  possible  sources  of  error  include 
(l)  and  (2)  above  and,  in  addition,  (3)  inaccurate  measurements  of  tree 
diameter,  height,  form,  or  cull,  and  (A)  bias  resulting  from  improper  con- 
struction, selection,  or  use  of  tree  volume  tables.   As  in  the  case  of  area 
determinations,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  accurate  measurements 
through  frequent  checks  and  training.  The  volume  tables  used  also  have  been 
checked  and  were  found  to  give  reasonably  accurate  figures.  The  standard 
error  of  estimate  of  the  board-foot  volume  of  saw  timber  in  the  unit  is 
^3   percent;  the  errors  of  the  individual  counties  range  f romt  6  to  ^11  per- 
cent.  Corresponding  errors  of  the  total  volume  in  cords  were  not  computed, 
since  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  they  would  be  smaller  than  those  for 
board  feet. 

Apparently,  the  statistics  of  total  forest  area  and  total  volumes, 
even  for  the  individual  counties,  can  be  considered  reliable  for  general 
use.  A  word  of  caution  is  appropriate,  however,  regarding  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimates  of  the  smaller  land-use  class  acreages  and  of  the  finer  break- 
downs of  forest  areas  and  volumes.   For  instance,  tests  of  the  area  estimates 
for  individual  stand-size  classes  disclose  standard  errors  ranging  from  5  to 
l/^  percent  in  contrast  to  1  percent  for  total  forest  land.   If  a  further 
breakdown  by  forest  types  is  added,  another  comparable  decrease  in  accuracy 
occurs.   Similar  changes  in  the  error  of  volume  estimates  accompany  break- 
downs by  stand  size  and  type  or  by  species  and  tree  size. 
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The  reliability  of  one  statistic  as  compared  to  another  presented 
in  the  same  or  a  related  table  can  be  judged  roughly  by  its  relative 
magnitude.   In  general,  the  larger  values  warrant  greater  confidence, 
while  the  smallest  should  probably  be  considered  indicative  rather  than 
as  absolute  quantities.  Attempts  to  make  detailed  comparisons  between 
individual  counties  are  especially  risky.   However,  several  counties  may 
be  grouped  to  produce  figures  sufficiently  accurate  for  many  purposes,  and 
the  detailed  county  tables  were  prepared  with  this  in  mind. 
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PREFACE 


Through  the  McSweenejr-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Cor^ress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  Forest' Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  E3q)eriment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  Trork  in  its 
territory.  In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an  activity 
in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 3  and  its  work  is  divided  into  five 
major  phases s 

1'  Inventory.  Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and 
condition  of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2«  Growth 0     Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain.  Detennination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domes- 
tic wood  used,  and  the  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

A,     Requirements .  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable 
future  requirements  for  all  classes  of  forest  products, 

5«  Analysis .  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  Survey  findings  to 
one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis  for 
public  and  private  policies  regarding  forest  land  use  and 
management  <, 

South  Carolina  was  covered  by  the  original  Forest  Survey  in  the 
period  1934-'=36.  During  the  following  ten=year  period  estimates  of  the 
changes  in  growing  stock  were  made  by  balancing  annual  growth  against 
commodity  drain <>  During  this  period  more  adequate  fire  protection, 
better  forest  management  practices,  more  intensive  timber  use,  and 
other  factors  created  changes  in  the  growing  stock  iwhich  were  difficult 
to  determine  and  evaluate o  A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  in  the 
state  was  made  between  November  l^J+6   and  March  l^UB.     This  progress 
report  presents  information  on  the  drain  phase  of  the  resurvey. 
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1946  COMMODITY  DRAIN  BY  COUNTY 


FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FORESTS 


In  response  to  increasing  demand,  estimates  of  commodity  drain  are 
presented  in  this  report  by  county.   Commodity  drain  may  be  described  as 
the  removal  or  waste  of  sound,  live,  merchantable  timber  from  the  forests 
for  commercial  or  domestic  uses.  Only  materials  cut  for  primary  products 
such  as  lumber,  fuelwood,  and  veneer  are  considered.  Dead  timber,  sawmill 
slabs,  and  cull  trees,  which  are  often  reported  in  production  surveys,  are 
excluded.   Users  of  commodity  drain  data  find  them  useful  in  two  important 
ways.   They  are  of  interest  as  individual  statistics  which  provide  inform.a- 
tion  on  the  type,  volume,  and  source  of  material  being  cut  for  various 
products.   They  are  also  used  in  ma.king  comparisons  of  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber growth  with  the  amount  of-  timber  cut.   Such  comparisons  are  usually 
made  to  estimate  changes  or  trends  in  tim.ber  supply.  . 

The  statistical  data  presented  in  this  release  were  computed  from 
information  obtained  in  recent  production  surveys  and  field  studies  cov- 
ering the  various  commodities.   The  work  was  conducted  under  an  exp^eri- 
mr^ntal  plan  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   The  procedure  included 
several  new  types  of  field  studies  and  new  m.ethods  of  computing  commodity 
drain  together  with  the  statistical  errors  involved. 

The  magnitude  of  the  drain  created  by  the  various  commodities  is 
shown  below  {fig.  1).  *,      .'.  ■  • 
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The  basic  data  used  in  confuting  coDmoditjr  drain  wei^  obtained 
through  conplete  eanva&ses  of  savmillSy  pulitntllls,  and  other  «)od-«0in9 
plants  or  producers,  and  throu^  a  one-per«ent  area  sample  of  tho  state 
covering  the  production  of  fuelwood,  fence  posts,  and  miscellaneous  fani 
use.     Data  on  the  origin,  by  county,  of  logs  used  in  lanbep  production 
were  obtained  for  the  first  tin©.     This  prored  to  be  an  important  step 
in  detennining  county  drain  since  numerous  saiBaills  obtained  logs  from 
counties  other  than  those  in  which  they  were  fbazvl  operatlx^  during  the 
canvass.     Logs  or  bolts  used  in  the  production  of  other  primary  produota 
were  also  traced  to  their  county  of  origi«.     locations  of  sawmills  and 
other  TBDod-using  plants  are  show\  in  figures  i  and  8. 

Field  studies  were  condmcted  to  detereilne  the  extent  of  ifscte  or 
ovCTutilization  resxiltlng  fi^m  current  cttttlag  practices.     ThCBB  stfidie^ 
also  provided  data  for  converting  factors,  and  for  detcwdBlng  t^  pio- 
portion  of  matexdal  out  frcna  timber  of  various  size  classes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  county  drain  statistics  for  all 
commodities  except  fuelw)od,  fence  posts,  a»d  miscellaneous  fam  vee  ar© 
sufficiently  accurate  for  general  use^     Data  bjr  spocies'or  species  gr^'i«p« 
are  of  lower  reliability  than  total  figures,     Ihe  sampling  procedure  ifised 
in  the  fuelwood,  fence-post  and  other  fara  use  survey  covered  oJol/  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  state  area^     Serious  errors  may  d^trelop  thfoui^ 
the  use  of  individual  county  data  for  these  products,  and  suoh  vse  flbomld 
be  avoided.     Summaries  of  these  data  by  groups  of  co\tntles  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  error  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  grot^ing.     Farther  dlsc9«^-» 
sion  of  errors  present  in  Uiis  survey  spears  on  page  24. 

The  special  survey  of  fuel'wood,  fence-post,  and  miscellaneous  fana 
use  drain  was  of  new  design  and  produced  some  interasting  facts.     This 
survey  consisted  of  the  enumeration  of  I96  random  segments  averaging 
about  1.5  square  miles  in  area.     Similar  area  segments  are  normally  used 
in  agricultural  cenpus  work.     The  total  production  of  all  types  of  fuel- 
wood  within  each  segment  was  detemined  and  the  results  were  expanded  to 
state  and  county  totals,  as  indicated  in  table  ?♦     In  thle  table,  fuel~ 
wood  drain  on  forest  growing  gtock  is  shown  in  the  column  entitled  •Sotmd 
live  timber.''     Tables  8  and  9  further  expand  this  drain  item  by  species 
of  timber  and  the  various  units  of  measure,     Fuelwood  produced  from  waste 
at  manufacturing  plants,  other  than  sawmills,  is  not  included  in  any  of 
the  tables. 

From  a  sample  of  9OO  farms  the  fuelwood  production  per  Average 
fann  was  17.7  cords.     The  amount  of  fuelwood  reported  consumed  per  av^:^ 
age  farm  was  I7.2  cords.     T^us,  the  average  producer  consim»d  97  perceat 
of  his  own  production.     The  remaining  3  percent,  or  about  55>0OO  cords, 
was  apparently  disposed  of  commercially  or  used  in  churches,  schools,  and 
other  public  buildings. 
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In  the  principal  tobacco  growing  counties,  the  average  farm  produces 
about  25  cords  of  fuelwoodo  The  production  in  the  remaining  counties  aver- 
ages approxina  tel7  15  cords  per  farm.  The  survey  indicated  that  28  percent 
of  the  tobacco  was  cured  with  oil  heat,  5  percent  with  coal,  and  6?  percent 
with  wood.  It  required  an  average  of  2.2  cords  of  wood  to  cure  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco.  A  total  of  approxioaately  243>000  cords  of  wood  was  used 
as  fuel  in  tobacco  bamso  This  volume  amounted  to  13  percent  of  all  the 
fuelwood  produced 0 

The  production  of  fence  posts  from  sound  live  timber  amounted  to 
nearly  five-and-one-half  million  pieces,  and  for  miscellaneous  farm  use 
about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pieces.  The  miscellaneous  farm 
use  reported  consisted  principally  of  round  or  hewn  pole-size  timber  of 
various  diameters  and  lengths »  Approximately  88  percent  of  this  material 
was  produced  from  trees  under  sawlog  size.  It  included  such  items  as  cor- 
ral poles,  fencing  material,  sills  and  small  logs  for  buildings,  and  poles 
on  which  crops  were  stacked.  It  did  not  include  lumber  used  for  building 
or  repair.  This  item  is  reported  in  the  table  on  lumber  drain. 

Table  1  presents  a  suramaiy  of  the  drain  created  by  all  commodities. 
The  saw-timber  drain  is  reported  only  for  trees  of  merchantable  sawlog 
size,  which  is  9  .0  inches  and  larger  in  diameter  breast  high  for  softwoods, 
and  11.0  inches  and  larger  for  hardwoods^  All  board-foot  columns  or  tables 
are  in  terms  of  International  Log  Rule,  l/^V-inch  kerf.  The  tables  which 
present  data  in  terms  of  standard  cords  or  cubic  feet  include  all  sound 
trees  five  inches  or  larger  in  diameter  breast  higha 
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Table  1.  -=  Total  commodity  drain  by  county  and  species  group,  19A.6 


1* 

Saw  timbei 

All 
five  inche 

.  sound  trees 

s  d.b.h.   and  larger 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

bd,   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

Abbeville 

9,835 

6,182 

16 ,017 

36,995 

23,846 

60 ,841 

Aiken 

19,373 

10,519 

29,892 

52,653 

41,556 

94,209 

Allendale 

12,773 

11,819 

24,592 

43  ,133 

32,363 

75,496 

Anderson 

9,828 

4,333 

14A61 

41,458 

22,379 

63 ,837 

Bamberg 

7,252 

8,183 

15,435 

22,802 

24,850 

47,652 

Barnwell 

13  .278 

9,046 

22,324 

36,786 

29  ,483 

66,269 

Beaufort 

18 ,086 

7,553 

25,639 

52,673 

19,491 

72,164 

Berkeley 

49,992 

7,646 

57.638 

143 .642 

22,673 

166,315 

Calhoun 

12 ,670 

7,043 

19,713 

35,799 

25,403 

61,202 

Charleston 

69,407 

14,577 

83,984 

183 ,896 

49,968 

233,864 

Cherokee 

6,406 

2,771 

9,177 

22,937 

17,U5 

40,082 

Chester 

9,317 

2,828 

12,145 

35,853 

13,893 

49,746 

Chesterfield 

20,185 

12,973 

33,158 

57,688 

42,531 

100,219 

Clarendon 

23,578 

8,530 

32,108 

67,877 

37,853 

105,730 

Colleton 

48,213 

20,567 

68,780 

131,299 

55,351 

186,650 

Darlington 

12,377 

6,730 

19,107 

43 ,307 

28,735 

72,042 

Dillon 

6,571 

5,899 

12,470 

19,101 

27,083 

46 ,184 

Dorchester 

52 ,628 

14,189 

66 ,817 

157,936 

39,352 

197 ,288 

Edgefield 

19,539 

6,979 

26,518 

57,152 

28,408 

85,560 

Fairfield 

37,578 

5,433 

43 ,011 

130 ,650 

26 ,409 

157,059 

Florence 

35,354 

18,970 

54,324 

115,639 

142,207 

257,846 

Georgetowi 

41,996 

14 ,208 

56 ,204 

123,455 

49,397 

172,852 

Greenville 

14,975 

14,343 

29,318 

45,872 

U,023 

89,895 

Greenwood 

13,180 

4,720 

17,900 

44,611 

17,848 

62,459 

Hamptorl 

29,471 

8,528 

37,999 

85,579 

30,447 

116 ,026 

Horry 

27,332 

6,626 

33,958 

93 ,382 

80,454 

17a,836 

Jasper 

29,418 

18,439 

47,857 

87,365 

48,829 

136  A94 

Kershaw 

32,957 

10,956 

43,913 

99,876 

47,342 

147,218 

Lancaster 

14,393 

7,455 

21,848 

48,408 

20,854 

69,262 

Laurens 

13 ,098 

4,082 

17,180 

56,115 

32,253 

88,368 

Lee 

ID  ,012 

6,448 

16,460 

30 ,085 

29,692 

59,777 

Lexington 

29,993 

6,488 

36,481 

88,453 

31,017 

119,470 

McCormick 

20 ,822 

2,456 

23 ,278 

69,465 

9,067 

78,532 

Marion 

16,032 

23,605 

39,637 

52 ,010 

79,487 

131,497 

Marlboro 

9,0Q1 

11,648 

20,649 

22  657 

36,373 

59,030 

Newberry 

36,205 

8,906 

45,111 

113,324 

37,33" 

150,661 

Oconee 

23 ,952 

8,682 

32,634 

66,282 

37,399 

103 ,681 

Orangeburg 

39,816 

25,215 

65 ,031 

112,529 

84,972 

197,501 

Pickens 

13  ,262 

9,469 

22,731 

36,868 

31,859 

68,727 

Richland 

24,304 

10  ,823 

35,127 

78,615 

34,259 

112,874 

Saluda 

20 ,632 

5,947 

26,579 

55,582 

21,471 

77,053 

Spartanburg 

21 ,838 

4,789 

26,627 

46,830 

17,625 

64,455 

Sumter 

21,545 

11,736 

33,281 

59,984 

44,907 

104,891 

Union 

18 ,258 

3,781 

22,039 

76,315 

23,408 

99,723 

Williamsburg 

46,231 

23 ,338 

69,569 

133,501 

103,410 

236,911 

York 

7,823 

3,954 

11«777 

38  ,946 

30,306 

69,252 

State  total 

1,070,786 

449,412 

1,520,198 

3,255,385 

1,775,015 

5,030,400 
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Table  2.    - 

Lumber  drain 

by  county 

d 

3 

County- 

Softwc 

)ods 

c 

3 

So.   Yel. 
Pine 

Cypress 

Other 
softwoods 

Total 
softwoods 

Oak 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thouf^and 

Thousand 

bd.    ft. 

bd..ft. 

bd.    ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

I 

Abbe  ^^lllf 

8,896 

- 

„ 

8,896 

1,202 

2 

Aiken 

16,175 

261 

' 

16,436 

413 

'^ 

-' 

Allendale 

5,157 

46 

• 

5,203 

206 

4 

Anderson 

8,964 

3 

- 

8,967 

2,288 

5 

Barabex'g 

4,335 

72 

- 

4,407 

212 

6 

Barnwell 

9,812 

139 

" 

9,951 

283 

7 

Beaufort 

11,371 

144 

■- 

11,515 

508 

B 

Berkeley 

835 

31 ,260 

- 

32,095 

1,366 

•--^ 

Calhoun 

11,15^ 

403 

. 

11,562 

354 

10 

Charleston 

57,071 

450 

-- 

57,521 

1,730 

i.! 

Cherokee 

5,117 

- 

, 

5,117 

724 

12 

Chester 

3  ,963 

- 

- 

3,963 

182 

13 

Chesterfield 

16,492 

16 

- 

16,508 

1,429 

14 

Clarendon 

14,537 

470 

- 

15  ,007 

581 

1^ 

Colleton 

31,164 

]  ,012 

- 

32,176 

1,87':' 

16 

Da"Jingt,ori 

9 ,004 

89 

- 

9,093 

483 

iV 

Diil'.n 

^.33^ 

163 

3,502 

244 

18 

DuP'-nevSter 

^2,-^1  j_ 

1,228 

- 

33,539 

2,254 

19 

Edgef iel d 

i  A ,  ^77 

211 

- 

15 ,188 

857 

20 

Fairf  iel  d 

n,799 

13,799 

814 

2i 

Floren'-e     . 

27 ,672 

•      916 

-- 

28,588 

2,322 

22 

0^-0  rgf  to  wt! 

18,388 

4 ,087 

22,475 

1,368 

2' 

G  r-ft'nv;!  !>' 

14'.C".> 

1<^7 

14,290 

5,,5;2 

2m 

Oi'penwood 

',557 

-■ 

98 

9,655 

03 'i 

2 

Hanij.  ton 

1  -,564 

361 

- 

19,025 

377 

2t> 

Horry 

16,385 

25- 

- 

16,64/. 

022 

2'7 

<'ac-i.er' 

i.:^,563 

2,52*5 

- 

17 ,088 

953 

.'.8 

Ko;'shaw 

20,704 

21 

- 

20,725 

786 

■ )  J 

Lancaster 

11,597 

- 

11,507 

!  ,258 

30 

Laurens 

9,45? 

3 

-■ 

9,460 

873 

3  1. 

Lee 

8,36-^ 

303 

- 

8,666 

415 

32 

Lexington 

23,431 

230 

- 

23 ,661 

87  w 

3< 

M  Corrni-'k 

9,383 

- 

9,383 

5'/'/ 

3^ 

Marion 

6,211 

258 

- 

6,469 

770 

3*^ 

Marlboro 

8,245 

134 

- 

8;  379 

1,804 

36 

Nevyf  berry 

22,965 

4 

- 

22,969 

1,3Q6 

37 

O.'onee 

2'^16w 

;  516 

23  685 

3,191 

'i8 

Orangeburg 

30,608 

2,84^ 

33,457 

1,626 

<  O 

Pi 'kens 

ii  ,3  ^2 

r^837 

13,229 

5,103 

..0 

Ri.'hland 

13,190 

255 

- 

13,445 

1,502 

4L 

Saiuda 

20,03'^ 

25 

- 

20,064 

SQl 

42 

Spartanburg 

12, U3 

POO 

12,513 

1,758 

^■^ 

Sumter 

15,202 

246 

50 

15,498 

1,140 

4A 

Union 

11,224 

5 

- 

11 ,229 

383 

^/ 

Will  i.anisburg 

18,123 

16,399 

34,522 

2,811 

4b 

York 

State  tota i 

6 ,870 

- 

6,870 

1,034 

681,186 

64,847 

2.898 

748,931 

58,680 

and  species  of  timber,  19A6. 


Hardwoods 

Total 

Bl.   gum 

Red  gum 

Yel. poplar 

Maple 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 
hardwoods 

county 
drain 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.    ft. 

bd.   ft. 

350 

1,247 

1,317 

53 

239 

4,408 

13  ,304 

2,928 

71 

2,314 

90 

637 

6,453 

22,889 

2,171 

857 

667 

67 

132 

4,100 

9,303 

39 

213 

757 

?9 

11 

3,337 

12,304 

303 

251 

168 

105 

6 

1,045 

5,452 

1,503 

- 

1,295 

20 

- 

3,101 

13  ,052 

3,02^6 

1,204 

372 

89 

51 

5,270 

16,785 

1,638 

1,341 

448 

290 

588 

5,671 

37,766 

1,100 

376 

438 

62 

16 

2,346 

13 ,908 

2,392 

1,428 

201 

280 

129 

6,160 

63 ,681 

1 

399 

805 

- 

16 

1,945 

7,062 

U5 

396 

412 

2 

162 

1,199 

5,162 

2,256 

1,266 

1,202 

21 

153 

6,327 

22,835 

1,074 

1,233 

185 

139 

192 

3,404 

18,411 

6,595 

2,967 

710 

897 

437 

13  ,485 

45 ,661 

757 

953 

111 

53 

345 

2,702 

11,795 

535 

165 

19 

4 

56 

1,023 

4,525 

2,158 

2,782 

856 

450 

817 

9,317 

42,856 

1,099 

2,190 

1,664 

75 

153 

6,038 

21,226 

202 

1,043 

737 

24 

50 

2,870 

16,669 

2,627 

4,875 

235 

616 

800 

11,475 

40,063 

2,898 

2,117 

143 

421 

218 

7,165 

29,640 

.      57 

541 

5,263 

54 

648 

12,075 

26,365 

102 

1,135 

786 

106 

451 

3,519 

13 ,174 

3,797 

1,687 

512 

196 

190 

6,759 

26 ,684 

1,657 

945 

178 

lU 

65 

3,881 

20,525 

12,266 

3,702 

377 

230 

348 

17,876 

34,964 

1,595 

2,071 

1,431 

123 

7 

6,013 

26,738 

180 

1,135 

1,186 

25 

105 

3,889 

15,486 

53 

997 

1,103 

8 

292 

3,326 

12,786 

810 

914 

224 

109 

152 

2,624 

11,290 

818 

1,155 

1,511 

101 

144 

4,608 

28,269 

68 

834 

524 

- 

154 

2,157 

11,540 

2,319 

1,459 

200 

261 

65 

5,074 

11,543 

2,2,09 

1,570 

150 

521 

764 

7,218 

15,597 

300 

2,723 

1,151 

258 

731 

6,559 

29,528 

4 

291 

2,386 

110 

251 

6,233 

29,918 

5,729 

2,126 

2,938 

338 

228 

12,985 

46,442 

9 

399 

2,619 

253 

444 

8,827 

22 ,056 

1,263 

1,508 

1,038 

305 

166 

5,872 

19,317 

795 

1,900 

1,171 

124 

347 

5,228 

25,292 

104 

138 

1,592 

5 

82 

3,679 

16,192 

1,996 

2,644 

599 

298 

469 

7,146 

22,644 

7 

358 

ISO 

- 

- 

1,208 

12,437 

3,501 

8,686 

152 

615 

1,805 

17,570 

52,092 

- 

392 

885 

21 

21 

2,353 

9,223 

75,556 

66,684 

43  ,492 

7,962 

13  ,137 

265,520 

1,014,451 
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Table  3-  ~  Lumber  drain  by  county  and  species  group,  19A6 , 

in  three  units  of  measure. 


O        _l_ 

Species 

Group 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

cords 

cu.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

cords 

cu.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Abbeville 

21,564 

1,739 

3,896 

10,712 

373 

4,408 

Aiken 

39 

,854 

3 

,214 

16,436 

15 

,677 

1,285 

6,453 

Allendale 

12 

,537 

1 

,011 

5,203 

9 

,955 

816 

4.100 

Anderson 

21 

,737 

1 

,753 

8,967 

8 

,113 

665 

3,337 

Bamberg 

10 

,614 

856 

4,407 

2 

,538 

208 

1,045 

Barnwell 

23 

,969 

1 

,933 

9,951 

7 

,528 

617 

3,101 

Beauf 0  rt 

27 

,739 

2 

,237 

11,515 

12 

,793 

1,049 

5,270 

Berkeley 

77 

,314 

6 

,235 

32,095 

13 

,774 

1,129 

5,671 

Calhoun 

27 

,850 

2 

,246 

11,562 

5 

,697 

467 

2,346 

Charleston 

138 

,570 

11 

,175 

57,521 

14 

,957 

1,226 

6,160 

Cherokee 

12 

,412 

1 

,001 

5  ..117 

4 

,721 

387 

1,945 

Chester 

9 

,610 

775 

3,963 

2 

,916 

239 

1,199 

Chesi-erf  ield 

40 

,027 

3 

,228 

16,508 

15 

,372 

1,260 

6,327 

Clarendon 

36 

,158 

2 

,916 

15,007 

8 

,272 

678 

3,404 

Colleton 

77 

,512 

6 

.251 

32,176 

32 

,757 

2,685 

13,485 

Darlington 

21 

,898 

1 

,766 

9,093 

6 

,564 

538 

2,702 

Dillon 

8 

,432 

680 

3,502 

2 

,489 

204 

1,023 

Dorchester 

80 

,798 

6 

,516 

33,539 

22 

,631 

1,855 

9,317 

Edgefield 

36 

828 

2 

970 

15,188 

14 

,664 

1,202 

6,038 

Fairfield 

33 

455 

2 

698 

13,799 

6 

978 

572 

2,870 

Florence 

68 

870 

5 

554 

23,588 

27 

377 

2,235 

11,475 

George town 

54 

138 

4 

366 

22,^75 

17 

409 

1,427 

7,165 

Greenville 

34 

,646 

2 

794 

14,290 

29 

,329 

2,404 

12,075 

Greenwood 

23 

411 

1 

,888 

9,655 

8 

552 

701 

3,519 

Hampton 

48 

,000 

3 

871 

19,925 

16 

421 

1,346 

6,759 

Horry 

40 

,089 

3 

,233 

16,644 

9 

,431 

773 

3,881 

Jasper 

41 

168 

3 

320 

17,083 

43 

,420 

3,559 

17,876 

Kershaw 

50 

245 

4 

,052 

20,725 

14 

,603 

1,197 

6,013 

Lancaster 

28 

123 

2 

268 

11,597 

9 

443 

774 

3,889 

Laurens 

22 

,940 

i_ 

850 

9,460 

8 

076 

662 

3,326 

Lee 

20 

869 

1 

,683 

8,666 

6 

368 

522 

2,624 

Lexington 

57 

363 

4 

626 

23  ,661 

11 

187 

917 

4,608 

McCormick 

22 

754 

1 

835 

9,383 

5 

234 

429 

2,157 

Marion 

15 

587 

1 

257 

6,469 

12 

322 

1,010 

5,074 

Marlboro 

20, 

187 

1 

628 

8,379 

17. 

"^31 

1,437 

7,218 

Newberry 

55 

689 

4 

491 

22,969 

15. 

933 

1 ,306 

6,559 

Oconee 

57 

425 

4 

631 

23,685 

1". 

140 

1,241 

6,233 

Orangeburg 

80 

600 

6. 

500 

33,457 

31 

549 

2,586 

12,985 

Pi  ckens 

31 

868 

■^ 
/C  3 

570 

13,229 

21 

448 

1,758 

3,827 

Richland 

32, 

600 

2, 

629 

13  ,445 

14, 

262 

1,169 

5,872 

Saluda 

48, 

645 

923 

20  ,064 

12, 

700 

1,041 

5,228 

Spartanburg 

30, 

343 

447 

12,513 

3 

q43 

733 

3,679 

Siumter 

37. 

337 

3' 

Oil 

15,498 

17; 

361 

1,423 

7,146 

Union 

■  27; 

218 

2, 

195 

11,229 

2, 

940 

241 

1,208 

Williamsburg 

83 

167 

6, 

707 

34,522 

42, 

676 

3,498 

17,570 

York 

16 

653 

1, 

343 

6,870 

5, 

722 

469 

2,353 

State  total 

1 ,808 

813 

145 , 

372 

748,931 

644, 

990 

52,368 

265,520 
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Table  4. 


Pulpwood  d]pain  by  count7  and  species  gro^ip^  1946], 
in  three  units  of  measure.  '"* 


County 

Species 

Group 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

cords 

cu.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

cor^ia 

cu.   ft. 

bd,   ft. 

Abbeville 

2,673 

209 

695 

- 

- 

- 

Aiken 

9,186 

718 

2,388 

387 

31 

70 

Allendale 

25,U0 

1,966 

6,536 

2,092 

168 

377 

Anderson 

1,021 

80 

265 

13 

1 

2 

Bamberg 

10,688 

836 

2,779 

71 

6 

13 

Barnwell 

9,957 

779 

2,589 

6U 

52 

116 

Beaufort 

21,292 

1,665 

5,536 

386 

31 

69 

Berkeley 

59,777 

4,675 

15,542 

3,835 

309 

690 

Calhoun 

3,898 

305 

1,013 

4,335 

349 

780 

Charleston 

28,319 

2,215 

7,363 

lr439 

116 

259 

Cherokee 

2,425 

190 

631 

- 

- 

- 

Chester 

20,285 

1,586 

5,274 

1,337 

108 

241 

Qhesterfield 

7,361 

576 

1,914 

4,618 

372 

831 

Clarendon 

8,251 

645 

2,U5 

3,618 

291 

651 

Colleton 

28,892 

2,259 

7,512 

3,692 

297 

665 

Darlington 

6,709 

525 

1,744 

1,453 

117 

262 

Dillon 

3,060 

239 

796 

644 

52 

116 

Dorchester 

64 ,026 

5,007 

16,647 

1,890 

152 

340 

Edgefield 

16,220 

1,268 

4,217 

491 

39 

88 

Fairfield 

91,195 

7,131 

23 ,711 

10,419 

839 

1,875 

Florence 

2,426 

190 

631 

1,496 

120 

269 

GeorgetoTOi 

48,043 

3,757 

12,491 

2,881 

232 

519 

Greenville 

1,926 

151 

501 

52 

4 

9 

Greenwood 

12,996 

1,016 

3,379 

1,173 

94 

211 

Hampton 

33 .917 

2,652 

8,818 

2,272 

183 

409 

Horry 

14,434 

1,129 

3,753 

650 

52 

117 

Jasper 

33,567 

2,625 

8,727 

1,039 

84 

187 

Kershaw 

U,377 

3,470 

11,538 

5,772 

465 

1,039 

Lancaster 

10,585 

828 

2,752 

1,864 

150 

336 

Laurens 

11.975 

936 

3,1U 

460 

37 

83 

Lee 

4,539 

355 

1,180 

1,996 

161 

359 

Le-xingt^on 

23  ,662 

1,850 

6  ,152 

1,603 

129 

289 

McCormick 

43 ,853 

3,429 

11  ,ie02 

249 

20 

45 

Marion 

3,175 

248 

825 

1^69 

102 

228 

Marlboro 

1,735 

136 

451 

2,139 

172 

385 

Newberry 

48,335 

3,780 

12,567 

2,539 

204 

457 

Oconee 

166 

13 

43 

" 

- 

- 

Orangeburg 

16  387 

1,281 

4,261 

12,309 

991 

2,216 

Pickens 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Richland 

41,051 

3,210 

10,673 

6,899 

555 

1,242 

Saluda 

1,891 

M,^ 

492 

1,053 

85 

190 

Spartanburg 

987 

11 

257 

22 

2 

4 

Sumter 

13,642 

1,067 

3,547 

2,086 

168 

375 

Union 

23  ,397 

1,830 

6,083 

588 

47 

106 

Williamsburg 

28,064 

2,195 

7,297 

1,589 

128 

286 

York 

593 

46 

154 

195 

16  ■ 

35 

State  total 

886  ,098 

69,293 

230,385 

93,559 

1.531 

16 ,8U 
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Table  $.  -  Veneer-log  drain  by  county  and  species  of  timber,  19^6 


Softwoods 

Hardv/oods 

County 

So.  Yel. 
Pine 

Oak 

Bl.  gum 

Red  gum 

Yel.- 
poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

county 

drain 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

7 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 
19 

bd.  ft. 
11 

bd.  ft. 
136 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 
16 

bd.  ft. 

Abbeville 

266 

455 

Aiken 

2A3 

- 

1^-134 

I..248 

628 

117 

3,370 

Allendale 

673 

57 

933 

6,059 

195 

21 

7  .933 

Anderson 

- 

5 

37 

124 

258 

12 

436 

Bambe  rg 

- 

3 

2,069 

2,125 

1,806 

19 

6,022 

Barnv/ell 

711 

1,874 

2,374 

935 

427 

6,321 

Beaufort 

1,035 

- 

- 

1,969 

147 

18 

3,169 

Berkeley 

- 

-- 

155 

157 

45 

15 

372 

Calhoun 

54 

8 

874 

2,077 

548 

93 

3,654 

Charleston 

3,287 

- 

1,043 

4,187 

734 

156 

9,407 

Cherokee 

- 

16 

- 

89 

- 

105 

Chester 

23 

11 

73 

459 

517 

44 

1,127 

Chesterfield 

2 

- 

2,612 

1,733 

832 

406 

5,585 

Clarendon 

- 

19 

803 

1,595 

1,109 

69 

3,595 

Cclleton 

1,838 

1 

520 

2,246 

539 

117 

5,261 

Darlington 

2 

-- 

1 ,029 

829 

113 

61 

2,034 

Dillon 

77 

- 

2,^91 

1,106 

390 

125 

4,489 

Dorohester 

2 

625 

947 

999 

44 

2,617 

Edgefield 

37 

1 

107 

189 

245 

2 

581 

Fairf  ie  id 

5 

40 

.109 

182 

18 

354 

Florence 

1,366 

3,314 

3,415 

99 

53 

8,247 

Georgetown 

_,. 

- 

2,456 

1,272 

499 

69 

4,296 

Greenville 

-^- 

11 

73 

603 

729 

58 

1,474 

Greenwood 

39 

3 

48 

179 

345 

24 

638 

Hampton 

517 

- 

985 

74 

8 

1,584 

Korry 

130 

99 

186 

1,591 

- 

25 

2,031 

Jasper 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

Kershaw 

k 

1 

1,316 

1,318 

300 

512 

3,451 

Lancaster 

- 

33 

199 

122 

15 

369 

Laurens 

- 

4 

23 

166 

178 

24 

395 

Lee 

14 

- 

1,175 

685 

194 

24 

2,092 

Lexington 

47 

- 

722 

558 

235 

16 

1,578 

McCormic'k 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Marion 

7,507 

398 

4.901 

12,110 

94 

800 

25,810 

Marlboro 

15 

1, 7 -'3 

1,512 

410 

330 

4,060 

Newberry 

- 

27 

513 

307 

53 

900 

Oconee 

1 

176 

328 

1,441 

32 

1,978 

Orangeburg 

2,^6 

6 

3,330 

2,884 

1,929 

501 

8,886 

Pickens 

1 

31 

76 

449 

13 

570 

Richland 

170 

.... 

986 

1,936 

570 

157 

3,819 

Saluda 

18 

- 

37 

55 

73 

- 

183 

Spartanburg 

- 

4 

64 

350 

657 

29 

1,104 

S'umter 

357 

1,448 

1,946 

434 

269 

4,454 

Union 

2 

19 

86 

139 

8 

254 

Williamsburg 

141 

1 

2,314 

1,347 

187 

71 

4,061 

York 

1 

10 

186 

131 

15 

343 

State  total 

18,581^' 

651 

41,228 

63  ,969 

20,173 

4,886 

149,488 

1/  Southern  yellow  pine  total  includes  100,000  board  feet  of  eastern  red  cedar. 
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Table  6.  -  Veneer-log  drain  by  county  and  speciea  group,  194^, 

in  three  units  of  measure. 


Jt                   X. 

Species 

Group 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Standard 

Thousand 

■Riousand 

cords 

cu.   ft. 

bd.  ft. 

cords 

cu.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

Abbeville 

58 

5 

19 

998 

86 

436 

Aiken 

673 

58 

243 

7,192 

620 

3,127 

Allendale 

1,856 

160 

673 

16,716 

1,441 

7,265 

Anderson 

- 

- 

- 

998 

86 

436 

Bamberg 

- 

- 

- 

13,850 

1,194 

6,022 

Barnwell 

1,960 

169 

711 

12,911 

1,113 

5,610 

Beaufort 

2,8A2 

245 

1,035 

4,907 

423 

2,134 

Bericeley 

- 

- 

- 

859 

74 

372 

Calhoun 

151 

13 

54 

8,282 

71^ 

3,600 

Charleston 

9,036 

779 

3,287 

14,082 

1,214 

6,120 

Cherokee 

— 

- 

- 

2U 

21 

105 

Chester 

58 

5 

23 

2,540 

219 

1,10^ 

Chesterfield 

- 

- 

2 

12,841 

1,107 

5,583 

Clarendon 

- 

- 

__, 

8,27L 

713 

3,595 

Colleton 

5,058 

436 

1,838 

7,876 

679 

3,A23 

Darlington 

- 

- 

2 

4,675 

403 

2,032 

Dillon 

209 

18 

77 

10,150 

875 

4,412 

Dorchester 

- 

- 

- 

6,020 

519 

2,617 

Edgefield 

104 

9 

37 

.1,253 

108 

544 

Fairfield 

- 

- 

- 

812 

1,365 

354 

Florence 

3,758 

324 

1*366 

15,834 

6,881 

Geoi^towi 

- 

- 

- 

9,883 

852 

4,296 

Greenville 

- 

- 

- 

3,387 

292 

1,474 

Greenwood 

104 

9 

39 

1,380 

119 

599 

Hanpton 

1,427 

123 

517 

2,459 

2^2 

1,067 

Horry 

359 

31 

130 

4,373 

377 

1,901 

Jasper 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•i» 

- 

Kershaw 

12 

1 

4 

7,935 

6^4 

3,447 

Lancaster 

- 

- 

"  - 

847 

73 

369 

Laurens 

- 

- 

905 

78 

395 

Lee 

35 

3 

14 

4,779 

a2 

2,078 

Lexington 

128 

11 

47 

3,527 

304 

1,531 

McCormick 

58 

5 

19 

■*» 

-- 

Marion 

20,648 

1,780 

7,507 

42,096 

3,629 

18,303 

Marlboro 

35 

3 

15 

9,303 

802 

4,645 

Newberiy 

- 

- 

- 

2,065 

178 

900 

Oconee 

- 

- 

=- 

4,547 

392 

1,978 

Orangeburg 

650 

56 

236 

19,894 

1,715 

8,650 

Pickens 

- 

- 

- 

1,311 

113 

570 

Richland 

464 

40 

170 

8,398 

724 

3, .649 

Saluda 

46 

4 

18 

383 

33 

165 

Spartanburg 

= 

- 

- 

2,540 

219 

1,104 

Sumter 

986 

85 

357 

9,419 

812 

4,097 

Union 

- 

- 

- 

580 

50 

254 

Williamsburg 

383 

33 

141 

9,013 

111 

3,920 

Yoric 

- 

- 

■= 

789 

68 

343 

State  total 

51,098 

4,405 

18,581 

301,124 

25,959 

130,907 
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Tabl^-  7.  -    Fuel  wood  production  bj  county  and  type  of  fuelwood,  19/^6 


Production 
per 
average 
farm 

Type  of  fuelwood 

County 

Sawmill  and  . 
woods   waste-i' 

Dead   or 
cull  trees 

Sound 
live^  , 
timber^/ 

Total 
county 
production 

Std.    cords 
12.7 

Std.    cords 

Std.    cords 

Std.    cords 
22,200 

Std.    cords 

Abbeville 

^,700 

31,900 

Aiken 

16.1 

8,600 

14,700 

17  ,000 

40,300 

Allendale 

I/V.5 

1,700 

10,500 

4,800 

17  ,000 

Anderson 

9.1 

3,600 

8,500 

28,800 

40,900 

Bamberg 

16.4 

2,600 

20,900 

6,100 

29,600 

Barnwell 

10.8 

6,300 

6,300 

5,400 

18,000 

Beaufort 

16.0 

800 

6,400 

2,100 

9  ,300 

Berkeley 

11.0 

1 ,300 

8,700 

1,800 

11,800 

Calhoun 

19.0 

- 

10,400 

10  ,400 

Charleston 

18. 7 

3,800 

14,700 

23  ,600 

42  ,100 

Cherokee 

18.5 

4D0 

12,300 

18  ,300 

31,000 

Chester 

7.2 

- 

- 

11,809 

11,800 

Chesterfield 

9.9 

12,200 

2,500 

18 ,000 

32,700 

Clarendon 

17.4 

20,200 

23,900 

20 ,700 

64,800 

Colleton 

11.4 

2,800 

13,500 

6,700 

23  ,000 

Darlington 

13.5 

1,800 

5,400 

25,400 

32,600 

Dillon 

19.8 

7,600 

7,400 

19,800 

34,800 

Dorchester 

11.1 

12,400 

6,300 

6,400 

25,100 

Edgefield 

23.5 

6,400 

9,300 

15,400 

31,100 

Fairfield 

7.1 

- 

~ 

13,900 

13,900 

Florence 

39.1 

20  ,200 

45,000 

128,800 

194  ,000 

Georgetown 

17.6 

3,000 

12,500 

15,600 

31,100 

Greenville 

10.1 

2,500 

15,500 

18,900 

36,900 

Greenwood 

16.1 

9,900 

6,600 

13,500 

30  ,000 

Hampton 

24  8 

4,600 

17,700 

8,200 

30,500 

Horry 

22,7 

12,300 

24,100 

100,300 

136,700  . 

Jasper 

10.4 

800 

6,300 

8,400 

15,500 

Kershaw 

16.0 

12,100 

33,100 

17,500 

62,700 

Lancaster 

24.3 

4,100 

1,800 

17,900 

23 ,800 

Laurens 

21.6 

8,300 

22,600 

42,500 

73,400 

Lee 

27.1 

6,800 

8,400 

15,900 

31 ,100 

Lejd_ngton 

7.9 

4,400 

- 

21,700 

26.100 

McCormick 

19.1 

8,300 

7,000 

5,700 

21,000 

Marion 

19.1 

- 

5,900 

31 ,900 

37,800 

Marlboro 

20.8 

10,400 

1,600 

6,900 

18,900 

Newberry 

22.1 

10  ,000 

3,900 

23  ,300 

37,200 

Oconee 

16.6 

Q  ,600 

23 ,700 

23  ,700 

57  ,000 

Orangeburg 

20.8 

2,000 

21 ,700 

27,100 

50  ,800 

Pickens 

13.3 

1,700 

7,000 

13  ,100 

22.700 

Richland 

10.1 

- 

100 

9,000 

9,100 

Saluda 

11.0 

200 

- 

11,500 

11,700 

Spartanburg 

17.9 

4,200 

22,900 

21 ,000 

48,100 

Sumter 

20.5 

4,300 

15,500 

17,600 

37,400 

Union 

26.9 

1,600 

30,200 

43 ,700 

75,500 

Williamsburg 

24.5 

18,900 

41 ,600 

52,800 

113 ,300 

York 

19.6 

5,500 

7,400 

41,800 

54,700 

State   total 

17.7 

258  ,200 

564,000 

1,016,900 

1,839,100 

1/  Includes  sawmill  slabs,  edgings,  etc. ,  and  material  cut  from  tops  after  log- 
ging operations.   Does  not  include  mill  waste  from  other  manufacturing  plants 

2/  Drain  on  forest  growing  stock. 
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Table 

S.    -  Fuelwood  drain-  by  county  and  species  o. 

f  timber. 

3  946 

Softwoods 

Hardvro 

ods 

Total 

County 

So-  Yel. 
Pine 

Oak 

Bl.  gum 

Red  gum 

Yel.- 
Poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

J.  \J    Od  J_ 

county 
drain 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

CO  rds 

cords. 

cords 

Abbeville 

11,600 

9,800 

200 

200 

- 

400 

22,200 

Aiken 

1,500 

14,500 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

17 ,000 

Allendale 

1,200 

3,600 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.800 

Anderson 

18,200 

9,000 

- 

200 

- 

1,400 

28,800 

Bamberg 

800 

2,200 

3,100 

- 

- 

- 

6,100 

Barnwell 

- 

3,700 

1,000 

- 

- 

700 

5,400 

Beaufort 

800 

1,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,100 

Berkeley 

- 

1,700 

100 

- 

- 

- 

1,800 

Calhoun 

3,^00 

4,700 

- 

500 

- 

1,800 

10,400 

Charleston 

7,500 

11 ,200 

3,600 

400 

- 

900 

23,600 

Cherokee 

6,900 

8,500 

- 

- 

~ 

2,900 

18,300 

Chester 

4,800 

2,'-J00 

- 

2,500 

300 

1,300 

11,800 

Chesterfield 

9,000 

6,500 

1,800 

- 

500 

200 

18  ,000 

Clarendon 

6,200 

7,600 

5,300 

900 

- 

700 

20  ,700 

Colleton 

2,300 

3,500 

500 

300 

- 

100 

6,700 

Darlington 

13,700 

8,000 

2,200 

1,200 

100 

200 

25,400 

Dillon 

6,300 

5 ,  500 

5,800 

400 

400 

300 

19,800 

Dorchester 

2,800 

1,100 

2,500 

- 

- 

- 

6  ,400 

Edgefield 

3,^00 

6  ,700 

3  ,000 

300 

1,500 

15,400 

Fairfield 

5,700 

4,800 

- 

1 ,700 

100 

1,600 

13,900 

Florence 

3A,200 

47,100 

30  ,600 

12,700 

400 

3,800 

128 ,800 

Georgetown 

1,400 

10,800 

2,100 

1,300 

- 

- 

15,600 

Greenville 

8,400 

5  ,200 

300 

3,200 

1,800 

18,900 

Greenwood 

7,200 

4  ,800 

- 

1,000 

- 

500 

13,500 

Hampton 

300 

7,900 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,200 

Horry 

35,600 

36,400 

21,900 

3,000 

200 

3,200 

100,300 

Jasper 

5,500 

2,200 

300 

100 

200 

100 

8,400 

Kershaw 

4,500 

10,500 

1,800 

300 

400 

- 

17,500 

Lancaster 

9,300 

4,400 

400 

2,100 

- 

1,700 

17,900 

Laurens 

20  ,600 

11,700 

- 

9  ,300 

- 

900 

42,500 

Lee 

3,500 

9,900 

2,300 

„ 

- 

200 

15,900 

Lexington 

7,100 

12 ,800 

- 

1,200 

- 

600 

21,700 

McCormick 

2,600 

1,900 

-' 

300 

- 

900 

5,700 

Marion 

10,600 

7,500 

1,700 

8,200 

- 

3,900 

31,900 

Marlbo  ro 

600 

3,500 

2,200 

200 

100 

300 

6,900 

Newberry 

7,200 

9.800 

500 

3,500 

600 

1,700 

23 ,300 

Oconee 

7,800 

12,900 

300 

600 

2,100 

23,700 

Orangeburg 

9,300 

14,200 

3,400 

„ 

- 

200 

27,100 

Pickens 

4,800 

5,300 

300 

300 

1,100 

1,300 

13  ,100 

Richland 

4,300 

1,800 

- 

1,Q00 

100 

900 

9,000 

Saluda 

4 .  800 

4,200 

- 

1,200 

- 

1,300 

11  ,500 

Spartanburg 

15,300 

5,000 

400- 

300 

-- 

... 

21 ,000 

Sumter 

4,100 

7,600 

2,800 

2  ,100 

500 

500 

17,600 

Union 

25,200 

18,500 

- 

- 

- 

43  ,700 

Will iamsburg 

9  ,300 

28,100 

6,000 

6,800 

-■ 

2,600 

52  ,800 

York 

19,200 

15  ,000 

2,800 

1,100 

3,700 

41 ,800 

State  total 

369, QOO 

43  5,800 

102,800 

70,500 

10,200 

47,700 

1,016,900 

1/  Matei'ial  produced  from  sound  live   timber. 
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Table  9  •  "•  Fuelwood  drain  by  county  and  species  group,  19/^6, 

in  three  units  of  measure. 


Species 

Group 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Standard 
cords 

Thousand 
cu.    ft. 

Thousand 
bd.    ft. 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

cords 

cu.    ft. 

bd.   ft. 

Abbeville 

11 ,600 

849 

225 

10  ,600 

787 

789 

Aiken 

1,500 

112 

185 

15,500 

1,148 

869 

Allendale 

1,200 

86 

361 

3,600 

270 

77 

Anderson 

18,200 

1,331 

596 

10,600 

783 

Bamberg 

800 

62 

66 

5,300 

393 

88 

Barnwell 

- 

- 

- 

5,400 

402 

219 

Beaufort 

800 

60 

- 

1,300 

96 

80 

Berkeley 

-■ 

- 

- 

1,800 

131 

103 

Calhoun 

3,400 

246 

41 

7,000 

523 

285 

Charleston 

7,500 

544 

1,204 

16,100 

1,198 

1,504 

Cherokee 

6,900 

506 

658 

11,400 

844 

700 

Chester 

4,800 

346 

57 

7,000 

521 

284 

Chesterfield 

9,000 

660 

1,761 

9,000 

662 

211 

Clarendon 

6,200 

455 

614 

14,500 

643 

265 

'  Colleton 

2,300 

166 

115 

4,400 

327 

82 

Darlington 

13  ,700 

1,000 

1,538 

11,700 

863 

187 

Dillon 

6,900 

500 

2,196 

12,900 

964 

348 

Dorchester 

2,800 

201 

391 

3,600 

268 

142 

Edgefield 

3,900 

283 

97 

11,500 

859 

309 

Fairfield 

5,700 

412 

68 

8,200 

611 

334 

Florence 

34,200 

2,495 

4,427 

94,600 

7,022 

307 

Georgetown 

1,400 

102 

127 

14,200 

1,055 

646 

Greenvil]  e 

8,400 

613 

184 

10,500 

781 

762 

Greenwood 

7,200 

530 

88 

6,300 

466 

254 

Hampton 

300 

Z' 

55 

7,900 

586 

•  • 

Horry 

35,600 

2,504 

6,712 

64,700 

4,806 

720 

Jasper 

5,500 

402 

979 

2,900 

214 

59 

Kershaw 

4,500 

324 

605 

13  ,000 

966 

Lancaster' 

9,300 

677 

8,600 

639 

408 

Laurens 

20  ,600 

1,499 

501 

21,900 

1,626 

278 

Lee 

3,500 

256 

87 

12,400 

921 

216 

Lexington 

7,100 

520 

133 

14,600 

1,085 

60 

Mf^Cormick 

2,600 

189 

- 

3,100 

229 

116 

Marion 

10  ,600 

775 

1,231 

.    21,300 

1,577 

- 

Marlboro 

600 

48 

156 

6  ,300 

467 

Newberry 

7,200 

527 

229 

16 ,100 

1,193 

936 

Oconee 

7,800 

569 

- 

15,900 

1,179 

180 

Orangeburg 

9,300 

678 

467 

17,800 

1,319 

369 

Pickens 

4.800 

354 

33 

8,300 

616 

53 

Richland 

4,300 

313 

16 

4.700 

352 

60 

Saluda 

4,800 

351 

58 

6,700 

497 

271 

Spartanburg 

15,300 

1,937 

9,068 

5,700 

427 

" 

Sumter 

4,100 

298 

912 

13,500 

1,003 

69 

Union 

25,200 

1,842 

946 

18,500 

1,373 

2,164 

Williamsburg 

Q,300 

678 

1,518 

43,500 

3,226 

978 

York 

19,200 

1,398 

618 

22,600 

1,680 

1,188 

State  total 

369,900 

27,721 

39,323 

647 ,000 

47,603 

16,970 
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Table  10,    -   Fence-post  and  miscellaneous   farm  use— ^    drain  by  county 

and  species  of  timber,  1946. 


1/'  Principally  round  poles  of  various  diameters  and  lengths 
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c 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

To  tal 

county 

drain 

County 

So.  Yel. 
Pine 

Cypress 

Cedar 

Oak 

Gum 

Other 
hardwoods 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std, 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

Abbeville 

100 

- 

1,000 

- 

- 

- 

1,100 

Aiken 

400 

- 

1,000 

700 

400 

1,700 

4,200 

Allendale 

100 

2,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,400 

Anderson 

200 

- 

300 

800 

- 

300 

1,600 

Bamberg 

200 

500 

- 

400 

100 

100 

1,300 

Barnwell 

700 

200 

- 

700 

500 

1,800 

3,900 

Beaufort 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

100 

Berkeley 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

Calhoun 

500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500 

Charleston 

300 

- 

- 

100 

1,100 

700 

2,200 

Cherokee 

100 

- 

1,100 

600 

- 

100 

1,900 

Chester 

300 

- 

800 

100 

- 

- 

1,200 

Chesterfield 

1,300 

- 

- 

400 

200 

100 

2,000 

Clarendon 

1,700 

600 

„ 

200 

1,000 

100 

3,600 

Colleton 

400 

- 

- 

200 

400 

100 

1,100 

Darlington 

600 

400 

- 

300 

300 

100 

1,700 

Dillon 

500 

- 

200 

500 

200 

1,400 

Dorchester 

4,900 

- 

- 

- 

300 

100 

5,300 

Edgefield 

- 

- 

100 

300 

100 

100 

600 

Fairfield 

300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.  300 

Florence 

5,700 

- 

~ 

600 

1,600 

200 

8,100 

Georgetown 

1,800 

300 

- 

400 

- 

- 

2,500 

Greenville 

900 

- 

- 

400 

- 

300 

1,600 

Greenwood 

700 

- 

200 

- 

- 

- 

900 

Hampton 

- 

1,500 

- 

400 

100 

- 

2,000 

Horry 

2,100 

800 

- 

400 

400 

500 

4,200 

Jasper 

100 

-- 

- 

100 

400 

- 

600 

Kershaw 

400 

- 

- 

600 

4,000 

400 

5,400 

Lancaster 

200 

~ 

200 

100 

- 

500 

Laurens 

200 

- 

400 

600 

100 

200 

1,500 

Lee 

800 

- 

900 

300 

200 

2,200 

Lexington 

- 

- 

200 

- 

- 

100 

300 

McCormick 

-- 

- 

200 

- 

100 

- 

300 

Marion 

1,400 

600 

., 

100 

2,400 

- 

4,500 

Marlbo  ro 

100 

- 

- 

200 

800 

100 

1,200 

Newberry 

100 

- 

2,000 

'- 

700 

2,800 

Oconee 

300 

- 

100 

1,300 

200 

1,900 

Orangeburg 

600 

1,000 

300 

600 

100 

2,600 

Pickens 

100 

- 

100 

500 

-- 

200 

900 

Richland 

100 

- 

100 

- 

- 

200 

Saluda 

- 

200 

100 

- 

200 

500 

Spartanburg 

100 

„ 

100 

300 

- 

100 

600 

Sumter 

600 

100 

500 

1,800 

100 

3,100 

Union 

200 

300 

500 

... 

300 

1,300 

Williamsburg 

5,400 

100 

4,700 

900 

- 

11,100 

York 

1,600 

900 

700 

100 

200 

3,500 

State  total 

36,200 

8,400 

9,300 

18,800 

18,500 

9,600 

100,800 

Table  11.  -  Fence-post  and  miscellaneous  farm  use— ^  drain,  by  county 
and  species  group,  19^6,  in  number  of  pieces  and  two  units  of  measure , 


Pieces 

Species  group 

County 

Fence 

Other 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

posts 

pieces 

1000 

1000 

Standard 

Thousand 

Standard 

Thousand 

pieces 

pieces 

cords 

cu.  ft. 

cords 

cu.  ft. 

Abbeville 

186 

8 

1,100 

76 

2/ 

3 

Aiken 

223 

82 

1,400 

101 

2,800 

192 

Allendale 

88 

15 

2,400 

166 

2/ 

1 

Anderson 

165 

9 

500 

35 

1,100 

74 

Bamberg 

69 

11 

700 

46 

.  600 

46 

Barnwell 

81 

100 

900 

63 

3,000 

213 

Beaufort 

- 

3 

- 

- 

100 

5 

Berkeley 

3 

3 

100 

4 

2/ 

3 

Calhoun 

60 

4 

500 

35 

- 

Charleston 

139 

4 

300 

18 

1,900 

133 

Cherokee 

229 

17 

1,200 

89 

700 

44 

Chester 

199 

22 

1,100 

77 

100 

7 

Chesterfield 

lOA 

26 

1,300 

91 

700 

48 

Clarendon 

37 

91 

2,300 

155 

1,300 

95 

Colleton 

lU 

26 

400 

28 

700 

47 

Darlington 

59 

2/V 

1,000 

69 

700 

53 

Dillon 

61 

46 

500 

37 

900 

62 

Dorchester 

11. 

91 

4,900 

341 

400 

29 

Edgefield 

77 

3 

100 

9 

500 

34 

Fairfield 

76 

2/^ 

300 

21 

2/ 

1 

Florence 

201 

160 

5,700 

400 

2,400 

167 

Georgetown 

91 

45 

2,100 

144 

400 

33 

Greenville 

102 

33 

900 

63 

700 

48 

Greenwood 

59 

15 

900 

63 

- 

- 

Hampton 

90 

58 

1,500 

104 

500 

35 

Horry 

302 

90 

2,900 

199 

1,300 

93 

Jasper 

65 

3 

100 

4 

500 

37 

Kershaw 

500 

68 

400 

29 

5,000 

3A6 

Lancaster 

UU 

12 

400 

25 

100 

6 

Laurens 

180 

18 

600 

43 

900 

63 

Lee 

93 

64 

800 

54 

1,400 

101 

Lexington 

37 

^/ 

200 

13 

100 

7 

McCormick 

A9 

17 

200. 

19 

100 

5 

Marion 

30 

53 

2,000 

140 

2,500 

177 

Marlboro 

19 

27 

100 

7 

1,100 

76 

Newberry 

32A 

1 

2,100 

147 

700 

51 

Oconee 

231 

20 

400 

27 

1,500 

103 

Orangeburg 

172 

4L 

1,600 

115 

1,000 

68 

Pickens 

1^8 

10 

200 

16 

700 

51 

Richland 

10 

7 

200 

14 

- 

Saluda 

62 

1 

200 

12 

300 

24 

Spartanburg 

67 

8 

200 

18 

400 

28 

Sumter 

103 

53 

700 

51 

2,400 

165 

Union 

1^3 

8 

500 

35 

800 

53 

Williamsburg 

162 

157 

5,500 

386 

5,600 

394 

York 

122 

100 

2,500 

176 

1,000 

72 

State  t.tal 

5,U0 

1,654 

53,900 

3,765 

46,900 

3,293 

1/  Principally  round  poles  of  various  diameters  and  lengths. 
2/'  Less  than  500  pieces  or  50  standard  cords. 
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Table  12. 


Miscellaneous—^  conmodity  drain  by  county  and 
species  group,  1946,  in  three  units  of  measure 


Species 

group 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Standard 

Thousand 

Thousand 

cords 

cu.    ft. 

bd.    ft. 

cords 

cu.    ft. 

bd.    ft. 

Abbeville 

- 

- 

-■ 

1,536 

120 

546 

Aiken 

1^0 

3 

13 

- 

- 

Allendale 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Anderson 

- 

- 

- 

1,555 

121 

546 

Bamberg 

... 

- 

- 

2,491 

211 

1,015 

Barnwell 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Beaufort 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Berkeley 

6,451 

485 

2,355 

2,405 

186 

810 

Calhoun 

- 

89 

7 

32 

Charleston 

171 

14 

32 

1,4Q0 

115 

495 

Cherokee 

- 

- 

- 

80 

6 

21 

Chester 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chesterfipld 

- 

-.■ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

Clarendon 

U,968 

1,134 

5,660 

1,892 

150 

615 

Colleton 

17,137 

1,307 

6,572 

5,926 

477 

2,052 

Dai-lington 

- 

- 

- 

3,643 

314 

1,547 

Dillon 

- 

- 

- 

■~ 

- 

- 

Dorchester 

5,412 

415 

2,051 

4,811 

387 

1,773 

Edgefield 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fairfield 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Florence 

685 

56 

129 

- 

- 

„ 

Georgetown 

17,774 

1,357 

6,q03 

4,624 

367 

1,497 

Greenville 

- 

- 

55 

4 

- 

Greenwood 

- 

- 

- 

443 

34 

137 

Hampton 

435 

35 

156 

895 

71 

293 

Ho  rry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jasper 

7,030 

531 

2,624 

970 

77 

314 

Kershaw 

342 

28 

65 

1,032 

89 

439 

Lancaster 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Laurens 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

- 

Lee 

342 

28 

65 

2,74Q 

237 

1,171 

Lexington 

- 

- 

- 

- 

McCormick 

.     - 

•- 

- 

384 

30 

136 

Marion 

~ 

„ 

-- 

- 

- 

Marlboro 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■' 

- 

Newberry 

- 

- 

... 

•- 

- 

- 

Oconee 

491 

3^ 

224 

312 

24 

81 

Orangeburg 

3,992 

305 

1,339 

2,420 

206 

994 

Pickens 

- 

- 

- 

100 

7 

- 

Richland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  - 

Saluda 

- 

" 

- 

335 

25 

93 

Spartanburg 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1 

-- 

Sumter 

3,219 

242 

1,177 

141 

11 

49 

Union 

- 

- 

- 

- 

... 

Williamsburg 

7,087 

534 

2,556 

1,032 

89 

439 

York 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

Sta,te   total 

85,576 

6,513 

31,921 

4  L./42 

3  .367 

15,095 

1/  Includes  cooperage^  d-i 
and  mine  timbers. 


nension,  handles,  hewn  crossties,  poles,  piling, 
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Reliability  of  Data 

The  principal  sources  of  error  in  surveys  of  the  type  used  to  obtain 
basic  data  for  this  report  are?  (1)  reporting  errors,  (2;  canvassing  errors, 
(3)  errors  in  compiling  the  data,  and  (4)  sampling  errors c  In  many  cases 
estimates  of  production  must  be  accepted  in  the  absence  of  adequate  book~ 
keeping  records  or  knowledge  of  what  was  actually  produced.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  reports  for  small  manufacturing  establishments  and  for 
fuelwood,  fence  posts,  and  other  farm  use  commodities.  Most  reporting  er~ 
rors  stem  from  this  source  and  no  measure  of  their  magnitude  is  available. 
Canvassing  errors  are  failures  to  obtain  necessary  field  reports.  Report- 
ing, canvassing »  and  compilation  errors  were  held  to  a  minimum  through  the 
use  of  trained  enumerators,  check  surveys  of  the  original  field  data,  and 
verification  of  all  computations. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimates)  are  the  only  measur- 
able errors  involved.  They  qjidicate  the  reliability  of  estimates  based  on 
the  variance  or  individual  deviations  of  the  sample  data.  The  table  below 
shows  the  sampling  error  of  cubic-foot  estimates  for  each  commodity.  These 
errors  are  applicable  only  to  the  total  state  statistics.  They  are  small 
for  the  manufactured  items  since  no  sampling  errors  were  present  in  can- 
vasses for  productioTj  data. 

Table  13 •  -  Saag>ling  errors  of  19^.6  drain  estimates. 

Qoamodity  ^^^°^  °^  ^^^^^" 

•  foot  estimates 

Percent 


Lumber 

1  1.8 

Pulpw3  od 

±  2.1 

Veneer 

-^  3.8 

Other  iBan\ifactures 

±  3./^ 

Fuelwood  production 

t   7.2 

Fuelwood  drain 

t   8. A 

Fence  posts  and  misc. 

farm  use 

:j-ii.A 

Total  state  drain 

1.9 

Total  county  statistics  for  all  items  except  fuelwood,  fence  posts, 
and  miscellaneous  farm  use  are  of  a  slightly  lower  order  of  reliability. 
Species  data  are  of  still  lower  reliability.  However,  these  statistics 
should  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  general  use. 
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It  is  possible  for  the  sampling  error  of  individual  co\mty  fuelwood 
production  estimates  to  vary  between  35  and  70  percent.  This  is  due  to  the 
relatively  snail  number  of  area  segments  enumerated  in  each  county.  Tfhen 
fuelwood  production  data  for  as  many  as  ten  counties  are  sumniarized,  the 
san^jling  error  should  not  exceed  16  percent »  Estimates  of  individual  coun- 
ty drain  for  fuelwood  and  fence  posts  are  less  accurate  than  for  production. 
The  combined  sampling  errors  for  all  products  indicate  that  the  total  state 
drain  estimate  probably  (chances  are  2  out  of  3)  does  not  differ  from  the 
actual  drain  by  more  thanil.9  percent  or  756?  thousand  cubic  feet.  The 
estimate  of  error  disregards  any  reporting  error  involved. 
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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  192S,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  f)f  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  v/ork  in  its 
territory.   In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an  activity 
in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  v/ork  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

1.  Inventory.  Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and  con- 
dition of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth .  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain .  Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  fro;n  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

U'  Requirements .  Determination  of  the  current  and  probably  fu- 
ture requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers. 

^,  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find-- 
ings  to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 

This  progress  report  summarizes  information  on  the  1947  production 
of  nulpwood  obtained  in  the  course  of  compiling  annual  forest  drain  statis- 
tics by  states  and  survey  units. 
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19A7  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTY  IN  THS  SOUTHEAST 

This  statistical  release  presents  data  by  county  on  voliome  and  kind 
of  pulpwood  produced  during  19-47  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.   It  is  third  in  a  series  of  annual  reports  on  pulpwood 
production  published  by  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station.   The 
first  report  covered  1945  production  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and  the 
1946  report  covered  all  five  states. 

These  data  were  compiled  from  information  furnished  by  all  the  pulp 
companies  located  in,  or  drawing  wood  from,  the  five-state  Station  territory. 
Each  company  reported  its  total  production  by  county,  or  by  shipping  points 
which  were  used  to  assign  production  to  counties.  Therefore,  these  data 
show  the  approximate  production  for  some  counties  and  should  not  be  accepted 
as  free  of  error.  However,  errors  in  assigning  production  to  counties  tend 
to  be  compensating,  and  production  summaries  for  groups  of  counties,  survey 
units,  or  states  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  general  use.   The  maps 
showing  production  by  counties  are  believed  to  be  accurate  since  the  class 
intervals  are  broad  enough  to  compensate  for  errors  in  the  individual  county 
data. 

A  total  of  11,0A-1  cords  of  sawmill  slabs  and  20,^.62  cords  of  veneer 
cores  used  as  pulpwood  were  listed  in  the  company  reports.   During  compila- 
tion of  the  data,  these  volumes  were  removed  so  that  the  tables  would  show, 
for  softwood  and  hardwood  species  groups,  only  the  production  from  sound 
live  timber.   The  chestnut  wood  production  is,  of  course,  entirely  from  dead 
timber. 

All  volumes  are  reported  in  terms  of  the  128  cubic-foot  standard  cord. 
The  softwood  volume  includes  all  of  the  southern  yellow  pines  and  also  a  small 
amount  of  hemlock  in  North  Carolina  Survey  Unit  4.   About  ninety  percent  of 
the  hardwood  production  is  made  up  of  blackgum  and  sv/eetgum  with  the  blackgums 
predominating.   The  remainder  is  principally  soft  maple,  yellow-poplar,  and 
species  of  oak.   The  four  survey  units  in  South  Carolina  for  which  19^6  produc- 
tion data  were  published  have  been  changed  back  to  the  three  original  units , 
since  users  of  these  data  found  difficulty  in  making  comparisons  with  pre- 
viously published  information. 

A  new  map  (fig.    l)  showing  the  intensity  of  pine  pulpwood  production 
by  county  in  relation  to  pine  growing  stock  is  included  in  this  release.   Its 
purpose  is  to  show  areas  of  heavy  drain  on  growing  stock  which  may  or  may  not 
be  correlated  with  areas  of  heavy  production.   This  map  is  based  on  pine  pulp- 
wood production  only  and  does  not  include  drain  created  by  lumber,  fuelwood, 
or  other  products. 

Total  pulpwood  production  in  the  five  states  for  194-7  was  J+.8   million 
cords,  an  increase  of  2.6  percent  over  194-6  and  11.5  percent  over  194-5.  The 
state  of  South  Carolina  shows  a  decrease  of  7  percent  in  total  production,  but 
production  in  all  other  states  increased.   The  use  of  hardwoods  decreased 
slightly  in  194-7,  but  the  reported  use  is  still  well  above  the  194-5  level. 


Table  1.  -  Pulpwood  production  in  the  Southeast  by  state 

and  survey  unit ,  1947 


State 

Forest 
survey  unit 

Species  group 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut'--^ 

Total 

Virginia 

Number 

^1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

Std. cords 

415 ,024 

225,074 

100,564 

29,745 

5,903 

Std. cords 

41,010 
51,355 
51,867 
43,863 
8,781 

Std. cords 

4,281 
14,432 

5,785 
27,721 

Std. cords 

456,034 

280,710 

166,863 

79,393 

42,405 

All  units 

776,310 

196,876 

52,219 

1,025,405 

North 
Carolina 

1 
2 
3 
4 

216,551 

138,795 

85,135 

91,314 

9,791 

9,512 

8,252 

29,719 

64 
176,059 

226  ,342 

148,307 

93,451 

297,092 

All  units 

531,795 

57,274 

176,123 

765,192 

South    ^/ 
Carolina^ 

1 
2 
3 

261,142 
317,419 
284,080 

24,129 
42,346 
19,272 

- 

285,271 

359,765 
303,352 

All  units 

862,641 

85,747 

- 

948,388 

Georgia 

1 
2 
3 

k 

5 

528,364 
202,398 
266,061 
109,683 
13,540 

46  ,238 
6,194 
8,205 
1,452 
3,483 

29,586 

574,602 
208,592 
274,266 
111,135 
46  ,609 

All  units 

1,120,046 

65,572 

29,586 

1,215,204 

Florida 

1 
2 
3 
4 

521,972 

246,323 

111,879 

295 

610 
632 

- 

522,582 

246,955 

111,879 

295 

All  units 

880,469 

1,242 

-- 

881,711 

All  states 

Total 

4,171,261 

406,711 

257,928 

4,835,900 

1/  Includes  only  chestnut  used  for  pulp;  an  additional  volume  was  used  by 
plants  making  only  tanning  extract. 

2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure  1. 

3/  For  comparison,  the  1946  production  in  South  Carolina  by  original  survey 
units  was  as  follows:   Unit  1  -  Softwoods  287,942  cords,  hardwoods  36,957 
cords;  Unit  2  -  Softwoods  323 ,18^  cords,  hardwoods  50,989  cords;  Unit  3  - 
Softwoods  298,109  cords,  hardwoods  24,606  cords. 


2.000  -  2.999 
3.000  a  OVER 
Survey  Unit  Boundary 
Survey  Unit  Number 


Figure  1.  -  Intensity  of  pine  pulpwood  production  in  percent  of 

pine  growing  stock . 
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Table  2.  ~  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Virginia,  19-^7 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

J.  \J   OO-  -1. 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Accomac 

12,5A0 

1,393 

- 

13,933 

Albemarle 

16,1^0 

5,710 

2,256 

24,106 

Alleghany 

A,  106 

11,568 

512 

16,186 

Amelia 

16,759 

2,265 

- 

19,024 

Amherst 

16,739 

13  ,016 

4,287 

34,042 

Appomattox 

8,113 

855 

- 

8,968 

Arlington 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Augusta 

1,509 

1,857 

- 

3,366 

Bath 

1,2U 

5,756 

1,131 

8,131 

Bedford 

21,A07 

4,843 

4,200 

30,450 

Bland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Botetourt 

A,U1 

4,570 

- 

9,011 

Brunswick 

63,515 

3,045 

- 

66,560 

Buchanan 

- 

- 

219 

219 

Buckingham 

52,620 

24,301 

- 

76,921 

Campbell 

9,271 

1,198 

- 

10,469 

Caroline 

317 

896 

1,213 

Carroll 

32U 

27 

1,888 

2,239 

Charles  City 

20,351 

828 

- 

21,179 

Charlotte 

8,93^ 

1,599 

- 

10,533 

Chesterfield 

18,38/, 

383 

-  - 

18,767 

Clarke 

666 

42 

- 

708 

Craig 

4,102 

6,874 

3,819 

14,795 

Culpeper 

13  ,934 

7,633 

150 

21,717 

Cumberland 

15,024 

2,052 

- 

17,076 

Dickenson 

- 

- 

481 

481 

Dinwiddle 

23  ,698 

637 

- 

24,335 

Elizabeth  City 

- 

- 

— 

•- 

Essex 

2,531 

281 

- 

2,812 

Fairfax 

107 

33 

- 

140 

Fauquier 

922 

201 

- 

1,123 

Floyd 

- 

- 

3,981 

3,981 

Fluvanna 

11,438 

6,199 

- 

17,637 

Franklin 

12,492 

1,451 

81 

14.024 

Frederick 

2,759 

236 

2,995 

Giles 

- 

- 

94 

94 

Gloucester 

25,308 

2,812 

- 

28,120 

Goochland 

14,171 

2,911 

- 

17,082 

Grayson 

- 

- 

531 

531 

Greene 

1,185 

51 

- 

1,236 

Greensville 

41,887 

2,288 

- 

44,175 

Halifax 

1,961 

17 

- 

1,978 

Hanover 

2,219 

1,066 

- 

3,285 

Henrico 

1,553 

130 

- 

1,683 

Henry 

8,651 

51 

- 

8,702 

Highland 

78 

527 

35 

640 

Isle  of  Wight 

■  7,929 

1,968 

- 

9,897 

James  City 

13,919 

1,547 

- 

15,466 

King  and  Queen 

29,104 

3,234 

- 

32,338 

King  George 

718 

38 

— 

756 

King  William 

28,934 

3,345 

— 

32,279 

Table  2.   -  Virginia    (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

±  \J   U  CL  .JL 

Std, cords 

Std, cords 

Std. cords 

Std . cords 

Lancaster 

5,062 

562 

- 

5,62A 

Lee 

- 

1,435 

6,053 

7,488 

Loudoun 

- 

17 

- 

17 

Louisa 

7,367 

2,269 

- 

9,636 

Lunenburg 

1,^50 

238 

- 

1,688 

Madison 

1,063 

32 

- 

1,095 

Mathews 

1,265 

141 

- 

1,406 

Mecklenburg 

1,32A 

- 

- 

1,324 

Middlesex 

2,531 

281 

-  ■ 

2,812 

Montgomery 

4,965 

1,928 

2,644 

9,537 

Nansemond 

3,523 

6,556 

- 

10 ,079 

Nelson 

9,795 

12,665 

7,739 

30,199 

New  Kent 

20,509 

4,055 

- 

24,564 

Norfolk 

678 

- 

- 

678 

Northampton 

3,136 

340 

- 

3,476 

No  rthumberland 

2,2^8 

250 

- 

2,498 

Nottoway 

2^,586 

2,360 

- 

26,946 

Orange 

2,815 

536 

- 

3,351 

Page 

192 

14 

- 

206 

Patrick 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pittsylvania 

7,264 

340 

- 

7,604 

Powhatan 

9,745 

2,082 

- 

11,827  ' 

Prince  Edward 

25,473 

7,703 

- 

33,176 

Prince  George 

17,122 

- 

- 

17 ,122 

Prince  William 

467 

- 

- 

467 

Princess  Anne 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 

Pulaski 

273 

34 

- 

307 

feppahannock 

595 

48 

- 

643 

Richmond 

11,452 

1,272 

- 

12,724 

Roanoke 

551 

- 

94 

645 

Rockbridge 

8,208 

12,145 

194 

20,547 

Ro  ckingham 

110 

49 

" 

159 

Russell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Scott 

- 

1,112 

6,899 

8,011 

Shenandoah 

580 

13 

- 

593 

Smyth 

102 

1,220 

1,538 

2,860 

Southampton 

20,920 

1,700 

- 

22,620 

Spotsylvania 

1,937 

191 

- 

2,128 

Stafford 

1,889 

355 

- 

2,2U 

Surry 

9,335 

113 

- 

9,448 

Sussex 

8,598 

355 

- 

8,953 

Tazewell 

- 

- 

102 

102 

Vfarren 

1,199 

212 

- 

1,411 

Warwick 

2,750 

228 

- 

2,978 

Washington 

~ 

3,025 

1,300 

4,325 

Westmoreland 

1,265 

141 

- 

1,^06 

Wise 

-  ■ 

•- 

1,835 

1,835 

Wythe 

239 

- 

156 

395 

York 

10,723 

1,125 

- 

11,848 

All  counties 

776  ,310 

196 ,876 

52,219 

1,025,405 
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Table  3 •  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county 

in  North  Caro 

lina,  1947 

Species  group 

rp   1   n 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Alamance 

A,  560 

100 

4,660 

Alexander 

1,3U 

27 

- 

1,371 

Alleghany 

- 

- 

194 

194 

Anson 

7,305 

1,139 

- 

8,444 

Ashe 

102 

2,062 

975 

3,139 

Avery 

14 

840 

1,005 

1,859 

Beaufort 

8,659 

379 

- 

9,038 

Bertie 

11,075 

1,490 

- 

12,565 

Bladen 

28,135 

1,471 

- 

29,606 

Brunswick 

19,036 

1,188 

- 

20,224 

Buncombe 

19,933 

1,257 

3,017 

24,207 

Burke 

9,058 

256 

- 

9,314 

Cabarrus 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Caldwell 

588 

329 

84 

1,001 

Camden 

- 

- 

- 

Carteret 

13 ,921 

432 

-. 

14,353 

Caswell 

... 

- 

_ 

- 

Catawba 

699 

- 

- 

699 

Chatham 

U,277 

829 

- 

15,106 

Cherokee 

16,215 

2,273 

3  ,876 

22,364 

Chowan 

671 

145 

- 

816 

Clay 

4,663 

1,398 

22,632 

28,693 

Cleveland 

45 

" 

- 

45 

Columbus 

14,834 

334 

- 

15,168 

Craven 

5,888 

- 

- 

5,8S8 

Cumberland 

9,843 

413 

- 

10,256 

Currituck 

119 

-- 

- 

119 

Dare 

„. 

- 

_ 

" 

Davidson 

850 

669 

- 

1,519 

Davie 

122 

14 

- 

136 

Duplin 

3  ,463 

295 

_ 

3,758 

Durham 

2,259 

100 

~ 

2,359 

Edgecombe 

188 

-- 

- 

188 

Forsyth 

-- 

146 

- 

146 

Franklin 

2,313 

» 

— 

2,313 

Gaston 

3,891 

- 

- 

3,891 

Gates 

12,962 

1,507 

-' 

14,469 

Graham 

1,826 

726 

4,664 

7,216 

Granville 

483 

-- 

- 

483 

Greene 

-■ 

~ 

- 

■- 

Guilford 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Halifax 

21,116 

2,000 

- 

23,116 

Harnett 

2,665 

144 

- 

2,809 

Hay^TOod 

252 

961 

4,621 

5,834 

Henderson 

1,657 

295 

135 

2,087 

Hertford 

25  ,312 

95 

- 

25,407 

Hoke 

7,308 

482 

- 

7,790 

Hyde 

780 

- 

„ 

780 

Iredell 

1,473 

323 

- 

1,796 

Jackson 

1,646 

2,675 

40 ,305 

44,626 

Table  3.   -  North 

Carolina  (cont. 

1 

County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

X  VJ  U'Ci_l_ 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Johnston 

1,973 

- 

- 

1,973 

Jones 

92 

- 

-  ,. 

92 

Lee 

3,056 

118 

- 

3,174 

Lenoir 

6U 

_ 

- 

644 

Lincoln 

21 

- 

•- 

21 

McDowell 

5,896 

2,042 

2,731 

10,699- 

Macon 

2,643 

2,320 

48,510 

53,473 

Madison 

1,U4 

2,017 

4,610 

8,071 

Martin 

6,357 

175 

- 

6,532 

Mecklenberg 

1,54-5 

^5 

„ 

1,630 

Mitchell 

704 

4,423 

8,725 

13,852 

Montgomery 

3,361 

82 

- 

3,443 

Moore 

10,666 

1,090 

- 

11,756 

Nash 

475 

- 

- 

475 

New  Hanover 

13,350 

526 

, 

13,876 

Northampton 

23  ,005 

2,612 

- 

25,617 

Onslow 

34,319 

982 

- 

35,301 

Orange 

1,915 

21 

- 

1,936 

Pamlico 

788 

43 

- 

831 

Pasquotank 

71 

- 

"•- 

71 

Pender 

17,903 

1,273 

- 

19,176 

Perquimans 

2,021 

46 

- 

2,067 

Person 

-- 

■- 

— 

- 

Pitt 

14 

- 

- 

14 

Polk 

1,202 

414 

28 

1,644 

Randolph 

90 

13 

- 

103 

Richmond 

8,951 

537 

- 

9,488 

Robeson 

9,392 

302 

- 

9,694 

Rockingham 

6,190 

68 

- 

6,258 

Rowan 

73 

- 

73 

Rutherford 

2,201 

492 

36 

2,729 

Sampson 

18,294 

12 

- 

18,306 

Scotland 

8,390 

624 

.  - 

9,014 

Stanly 

485 

53 

- 

538 

Stokes 

119 

11 

- 

130 

Surry 

455 

- 

" 

455 

Swain 

6,990 

2,643 

11,096 

20,729 

Transylvania 

5,361 

543 

14,683 

20,587 

Tyrrell 

797 

323 

- 

1,120 

Union 

1,284 

782 

— 

2,066 

Vance 

124 

- 

124 

Wake 

8,255 

798 

- 

9,053 

Warren 

18,194 

2,086 

- 

20,280 

Washington 

4,306 

255 

- 

4,561 

Watauga 

" 

- 

32 

32 

Wayne 

4,237 

- 

" 

4,237 

Wilkes 

12,297 

1,233 

240 

13,770 

Wilson 

270 

10 

- 

280 

Yadkin 

- 

... 

" 

- 

Yancey 

25 

1,426 

3  ,924 

5,375 

All  counties 

531,795 

57,274 

176  ,123 

765,192 
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Figure  A.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  South  Carolina,  1947 • 
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Table  L,.   -   Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  South  Carolina,  ISkl 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

J.  \J   OCX  J_ 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

std. cords 

Abbeville 

5,228 

39 

- 

5,267 

Aiken 

11,986 

587 

- 

12,573 

Allendale 

10,840 

1,100 

- 

11,940 

Anderson 

1,167 

31 

- 

1,198 

Bamberg 

7,109 

2,021 

- 

9,130 

Barnwell 

12,992 

411 

- 

13,403 

Beaufort 

27,807 

194 

- 

28 ,001 

Berkeley 

47,370 

2,407 

- 

49,777 

Calhoun 

7,134 

2,631 

- 

9,765 

Charleston 

34,491 

1,833 

- 

36,324 

Cherokee 

621 

- 

- 

621 

Chester 

22,252 

1,606 

— 

23,858 

Chesterfield 

7,569 

2,031 

- 

9,600 

Clarendon 

16,211 

3,608 

- 

19,819 

Colleton 

38,394 

1,671 

- 

40,065 

Darlington 

12,924 

547 

- 

13,471 

Dillon 

1,836 

673 

- 

2,509 

Dorchester 

64,273 

1,469 

- 

65 > 742 

Edgefield 

17,748 

953 

" 

18,701 

Fairfield 

83 ,248 

10,722 

- 

93,970 

Florence 

3,386 

2,090 

— 

,_.   5,476 

George  to  Ml 

45,461 

4,220 

" 

49,681 

Greenville 

7,956 

122 

- 

8,078 

GreeniAiDod 

13  ,818 

491 

- 

14,309 

Hampton 

23,513 

1,800 

/  - 

25,313 

Horry 

13  ,992 

1,597 

- 

15,589 

Jasper 

15,583 

645 

- 

16,228 

Kershaw 

55,213 

8,224 

= 

63  ,437 

Lancaster 

13,994 

951 

- 

14,945 

Laurens 

15,026 

370 

- 

15,396 

Lee 

3,585 

1,272 

■ 

4,857 

Lexington 

18,024 

3,744 

- 

21,768 

Marion 

6,426 

1,896 

" 

8,322 

Marlboro 

2,107 

1,586 

■= 

3,693 

McCormick 

36,750 

180 

- 

36,930 

Newberry 

34,630 

2,372 

- 

37,002 

Oconee 

358 

31 

- 

389 

Orangeburg 

23,487 

7,856 

- 

31,343 

Pickens 

276 

98 

-- 

374 

Richland 

37,654 

6,987 

- 

44,641 

Saluda 

3,313 

309 

- 

3,622 

Spartanburg 

2,473 

47 

- 

2,520 

Sumter 

14,990 

394 

-= 

15,384 

Union 

23  ,032 

640 

- 

23,672 

Williamsburg 

14,204 

2,981 

- 

17,185 

York 

2,190 

310 

= 

2,500 

All  counties 

862,641 

85,747 

•■' 

948,388 
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Figure  $.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Georgia,  19A7. 
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Table  .5.  ' 

-  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Georgia 

,  1947 

County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Appling 

9,46i^ 

1,427 

- 

10,891 

Atkinson 

12  ,30^ 

385 

- 

12,689 

Bacon 

2,824 

904 

- 

3,728 

Baker 

58 

- 

,  - 

58 

Baldwin 

8,613 

45 

- 

8,658 

Banks 

U9 

- 

- 

449 

Barrow 

1,815 

k^ 

- 

1,864 

Bartow 

730 

14 

- 

744 

Ben  Hill 

2,830 

316 

- 

3,146 

Berrien 

3,270 

405 

- 

3,675 

Bibb 

11,310 

892 

- 

12,202 

Bleckley 

836 

20 

- 

856 

Brantley 

17,527 

3,370 

- 

20,897. 

Brooks 

U,/!^86 

45 

- 

14,531 

Bryan 

18,619 

_ 

- 

18,619 

Bulloch 

24,221 

133 

- 

24,354 

Burke 

4,781 

102 

-~ 

4,883 

Butts 

5,551 

- 

- 

5,551 

Calhoun 

6,572 

- 

- 

6,572 

Camden 

51, 5U 

3,179 

- 

54,693 

Candler 

4,909 

276 

~ 

5,185 

Carroll 

1,623 

18 

" 

1,641 

Catoosa 

- 

29 

- 

29 

Charlton 

13 ,102 

385 

- 

13,487 

Chatham 

19,645 

6,448 

- 

26,093 

Chattahoochee 

5,482 

158 

- 

5,640 

Chattooga 

292 

- 

- 

292 

Cherokee 

243 

„ 

- 

243 

Clarke 

2,325 

744 

~ 

3,069 

Clay 

3,824 

20 

- 

3,844 

Clayton 

1,212 

- 

~ 

1,212 

Clinch 

16,445 

681 

- 

17,126 

Cobb 

294 

- 

- 

294 

Coffee 

10,242 

1,180 

- 

11,422 

Colquitt 

5,666 

134 

" 

5,800 

Columbia 

7,406 

32 

- 

7,438 

Cook 

4,378 

385 

- 

4,763 

Coweta 

7,965 

- 

- 

7,965 

Crawford 

2,363 

65 

- 

2,428 

Crisp 

3,148 

20 

- 

3,168 

Dade 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dawson 

_ 

- 

" 

- 

Decatur 

16,227 

182 

- 

16,409 

De  Kalb 

1,089 

7 

- 

1,096 

Dodge 

7,067 

884 

- 

7,951 

Dooly 

1,327 

- 

- 

1,327 

Dougherty 

16,135 

- 

- 

16,135 

Douglas 

573 

26 

— 

599 

Early 

15,386 

1,042 

- 

16,428 

Echols 

4,621 

114 

— 

4,735 

Effingham 

37,811 

1,468 

- 

39,279 

Elbert 

3,990 

73 

- 

4,063 

Emanuel 

32,305 

771 

- 

33  ,076 
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Table  5.   -  Georgia   (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

±  \J   L/CLJ. 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Evans 

10,096 

962 

- 

11,058 

Fannin 

A, 205 

1,390 

11,250 

16,845 

Fayette 

2,19-^ 

- 

- 

2,194 

Floyd 

929 

15 

— 

944 

Forsyth 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Franklin 

705 

- 

— 

705 

Fulton 

1,932 

- 

- 

1,932 

Gilmer 

A77 

860 

5,625 

6,962 

Glascock 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Glynn 

17,191 

3,247 

- 

20,438 

Gordon 

991 

34 

- 

1,025 

Grady 

17,A93 

45 

- 

17,538 

Greene 

11,270 

145 

- 

11,415 

Gwinnett 

2,782 

60 

- 

2,842 

Habersham  ■ 

■  525 

179 

17 

721 

Hall 

2,780 

16 

- 

2,796 

Hancock 

5,298 

226 

- 

5,524 

Haralson 

628 

38 

- 

666 

Harris 

15,926 

612 

- 

16,538 

Hart 

25 

- 

- 

25 

Heard 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Henry 

^,303 

- 

- 

4,303 

Houston 

37A 

45 

- 

419 

Irwin 

7,242 

726 

- 

7,968 

Jackson 

3,705 

- 

- 

3,705 

Jasper 

11,943 

- 

- 

11,943 

Jeff  Davis 

16,565 

89 

- 

16,654 

Jefferson 

3,586 

548 

- 

4,134 

Jenkins 

4,677 

956 

- 

5,633 

Johnson 

5,085 

454 

- 

5,539 

Jones 

13  ,208 

45 

- 

13,253 

Lamar 

10, 4U 

20 

- 

10,434 

Lanier 

7,103 

588 

- 

7,691 

Laurens 

16,242 

244 

- 

16,486 

Lee 

796 

- 

- 

796 

Liberty 

30,296 

1,311 

- 

31,607 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Long 

15,117 

648 

- 

15,765 

Lowndes 

15,205 

182 

- 

15,387 

Lumpkin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

McDuffie 

806 

99 

- 

905 

Mcintosh 

24,131 

1,602 

- 

25,733 

Macon 

2,204 

- 

- 

2,204 

Madison 

4,147 

87 

- 

4,234 

Marion 

1,519 

114 

- 

1,633 

Meriwether 

16,963 

- 

- 

16,963 

Miller 

12,919 

430 

- 

13  ,349 

Mitchell 

15,987 

45 

- 

16,032 

Monroe 

16  ,092 

65 

- 

16,157 

Montgomery 

4,718 

2,681 

- 

7,399 

Morgan 

19,375 

176 

- 

19,551 

Murray 

- 

- 

/ 

- 

Muscogee 

2,585 

430 

3,015 

Newton 

9,719 

25 

- 

9,744 
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Table  5.  "  Georgia  (cont.) 

County 

Species  group 



Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

J.  \J   L/CU_ 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Oconee 

1,846 

12 

„ 

1,858 

Oglethorpe 

12,512 

254 

- 

12,766 

Paulding 

■" 

- 

- 

Peach 

36 

20 

- 

56 

Pickens 

•1,569 

32 

- 

1,601 

Pierce 

3,086 

839 

~ 

3,925 

Pike 

2,650 

45 

- 

2,695 

Polk 

357 

= 

- 

357 

Pulaski 

1,834 

- 

- 

1,834 

Putnam 

3,775 

65 

= 

3,840 

Quitman 

735 

65 

„ 

800 

Rabun 

1.339 

268 

7,069 

8,676 

Ranao  Iph 

2,918 

340 

- 

3,258 

Richmond 

2,046 

116 

- 

2,162 

Rockdale 

584 

= 

- 

584 

Schley 

2,357 

- 

- 

2,357 

Screven 

13  ,308 

705 

- 

14,013 

Seminole 

8,584 

-• 

- 

.   8,584 

Spalding 

3,792 

- 

3,792 

Stephens 

1,455 

32 

_ 

1,487 

Stewart 

5,283 

89 

5,372 

Sumter 

6,200 

20 

- 

6,220 

Talbot 

■  8,495 

3,065 

- 

11,560 

Taliaferro 

2,920 

151 

3,071 

Tattnall 

15,359 

167 

- 

15,526 

Taylor 

1,142 

45 

- 

1,187 

Telfair 

6,390 

3,040 

- 

9,430 

Terrell 

441 

- 

- 

441 

Thomas 

22,184 

474 

- 

22,658 

Tift 

4,029 

1,155 

- 

5,184 

Toombs 

14,070 

760 

- 

14,830 

Towns 

" 

- 

- 

" 

Treutlen 

7,431 

1,787 

- 

9,218 

Troup 

14,951 

■' 

- 

14,951 

Turner 

3,646 

" 

— 

3,646 

Twiggs 

1,47^ 

37 

" 

1,511 

Union 

13 

5,625^ 

5,638 

Upson 

10,662 

89 

- 

10,751 

Walker 

250 

630 

- 

880 

Walton 

4,423 

43 

- 

4,466 

Ware 

9,161 

725 

- 

9,886 

Warren 

1,327 

" 

- 

1,327 

Washington 

9,644 

65 

- 

9,709 

Wayne 

21 ,022 

3,154 

— 

24,176 

Webster 

5,297 

- 

~ 

5,297 

Wheeler 

11,799 

1,262 

- 

13  ,061 

White 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Whitfield 

522 

- 

- 

522 

Wilcox 

7,648 

20 

- 

7,668 

Wilkes 

2,600 

- 

- 

2,600 

Wilkinson 

5,956 

134 

- 

6,090 

Worth 

13,582 

" 

— 

13,582 

All  counties 

1,120,046 

65,572 

29,586 

1,215,204 

15 


Figure  6.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Florida,  19A7. 
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Table  6.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Florida,  19 A7 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Alachua 

AO,595 

15 

— 

40,610 

Baker 

21,^86- 

- 

- 

21,486 

Bay 

13  ,088 

- 

- 

13 ,088 

Bradford 

37,A53 

15 

- 

37,468 

Brevard 

89 

~ 

- 

89 

Broward 

- 

„ 

- 

„ 

Calhoun 

21,482 

-  . 

- 

21,482 

Charlotte 

30 

" 

- 

30 

Citrus 

7,686 

- 

- 

7,686 

Clay 

16,132 

- 

- 

16,132 

Collier 

- 

■- 

- 

" 

Columbia 

21,675 

136 

- 

21,811 

Dade 

- 

- 

- 

De  Soto 

1,508 

- 

- 

1,508 

Drxie 

7,105 

= 

.- 

7,105 

Duval 

35,833 

- 

- 

35,833 

Escambia 

34,236 

- 

- 

■  34,236 

Flagler 

12,097 

- 

- 

12,097 

Franklin 

2,029 

_. 

- 

2,029 

Gadsden 

12 ,083 

89 

- 

12,172 

Gilchrist 

13,643 

" 

■  •■- 

13  ,643 

Glades 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gnlf 

6,965 

- 

- 

6,965 

Hamilton   ,  . 

13 ,821 

247 

14,068 

Hardee 

4,U2 

- 

4,142 

Hendry 

"- 

- 

~ 

Hernando 

8,523 

- 

- 

8,523 

Highlands 

60 

- 

- 

60 

Hillsborough 

5,625 

- 

- 

5,625 

Holmes 

13,823 

■- 

- 

13,823 

Indian  River 

3,966 

~ 

- 

3,966 

Jackson 

19,283 

- 

- 

19,283 

Jefferson 

5,712 

227 

- 

5,939 

Lafayette 

5,839 

- 

- 

5,839 

Lake 

8,815 

- 

- 

8,815 

Lee 

190 

- 

- 

190 

Leon 

9,259 

134 

— 

9,393 

Levy 

27,265 

- 

- 

27,265 

Liberty 

16,059 

- 

— 

16,059 

Madison 

27,799 

- 

- 

27,799 

Manatee 

256 

- 

- 

256 

Marion 

50,119 

- 

- 

50,119 

Martin 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Monroe 

75 

- 

- 

75 

Nassau 

57,455 

63 

- 

57,518 

Okaloosa 

15,824 

-- 

- 

15,824 

Okeechobee 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Orange 

5,150 

- 

- 

5  ,150 

Osceola 

4,191 

— 

— 

4,191 
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Table  6.   -  Florida   (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Tntfll 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

1  \J   UCLX 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Palm  Beach 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Pasco 

17,126 

- 

- 

17,126 

Pinellas 

768 

- 

- 

768 

Polk 

18,902 

- 

- 

18,902 

Putnam 

30,931 

- 

- 

30,931 

Saint  Johns 

25,^38 

- 

- 

25,438 

Saint  Lucie 

... 

- 

- 

- 

Santa  Rosa 

2A,16^ 

- 

- 

24,164 

Sarasota 

119 

- 

- 

119 

Seminole 

12,060 

- 

- 

12,060 

Sumter 

12,893 

- 

- 

12,893 

Suwannee 

26,863 

134 

- 

26,997 

Taylor 

8,685 

- 

- 

8,685 

Union 

23  ,347 

- 

- 

23  ,347 

Volusia 

18,391 

- 

- 

18,391 

Wakulla 

5,868 

182 

- 

6,050 

Walton 

20,355 

- 

- 

20,355 

Washington 

26  ,093 

- 

~ 

26  ,093 

All  counties 

880,^69 

1,242 

- 

881,711 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Eaonomics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North  Carolina, 

The  five--fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (U)   to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products, 
and  ($)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

South  Carolina  was  inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  in  the  period 
193A-~36  and  reports  presenting  the  findings  have  been  published.   Since 
then  better  forest  management,  more  intensive  forest  use,  changes  in  land 
use,  and  other  factors  have  caused  changes  in  the  forest  growing  stock 
that  can  only  be  measured  accurately  by  on-the-ground  surveys.   This  sta- 
tistical report  presents  the  results  of  a  resurvey  made  between  November 
19A-6  and  March  1947*   Later  an  analytical  report  mil  be  published  vjhich 
will  interpret  these  statistics  in  the  light  of  existing  and  anticipated 
economic  conditions  and  focus  attention  upon  the  principal  forest  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions. 
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Figure   1.    -  Change   in  volujrie   of   sound   timber   5-0   inches   d.b.h.    and 

larger,   1936  to   19A7 
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Figure  2.  -  Change  in  voliL-.ie  of  sa?/  timber,  1936  to  19^^? 


SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  FORSST  RESOURCES,  1947 


This  report  presents  the  findings  of  a  resurvey  of  South  Carolina's 
timber  resources.   This  survey,  made  between  November  1946  and  March  1948, 
is  the  second  which  has  been  made  of  the  state  by  the  Forest  Survey.   It  is 
designed  to  provide  up-to-date  facts  on  forest  area,  timber  volume,  growth, 
and  timber  drain  needed  in  planning  for  better  development  and  use  of  the 
timber  resource.   In  addition,  by  comparison  with  the  original  inventory, 
which  was  completed  in  1936,  trends  in  the  timber  supply  can  be  evaluated. 


1947  FACTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Forest  area  increases;   In  1947  "the  area  of  commercial  forest  land 
was  11.9  million  acres,  a  11.2-percent  increase  over  the  10.7  million  acres 
prevailing  in  1936.   The  greatest  increase  occurred  in  the  Piedmont  where  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  land  has  reverted  to  forest. 


Table  A,  -  Area  of  commercial  forest  land 


Survey  Unit 

1947 

1936 

Increase  since  1936 

1.  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

2.  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

3.  Piedmont 

Acres 

3,026,300 
4,854,500 
4,018,700 

Acres 

2,993,000 
4,498,400 
3,187,200 

Acres 

33  ,300 
356,100 
831,500 

Percent 

1.1 

7.9 
26.1 

Total 

11,899,500, 

10,678,600 

1,220,Q00 

11.2 

HardYJood  type  area  increases;  Hardwood  types  occupy  39  percent  of 
the  forest  area  in  contrast  to  only  27  percent  in  1936.   The  1.7  million- 
acre  increase  is  distributed  throughout  the  state  and  is  due,  in  part,  to 
conversion  of  pine-hardwood  stands  to  hardvraod  by  heavy  cutting  of  the  pine. 
Hardwoods  have  also  restocked  abandoned  fields  in  many  instances.   There 
v;as  no  significant  change  in  the  total  area  of  the  loblolly  and  shortleaf 
types,  but  loblolly  now  occupies  over  40  percent  more  forest  land  in  the 
Piedmont  than  in  1936.   Conversion  of  longleaf  stands  to  scrub  oak,  chiefly 
on  the  Sand  Ridge,  caused  nearly  a  40-percent  reduction  in  the  longleaf 
area. 


Table  B.  -  Area  of  forest  types 


Forest  type 

1^47 

1936 

Change  since  1Q36 

Million 
acres 

Million 
acres 

Million 
acres 

Percent 

Loblolly  pine 

4.1 

4.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

2.1 

2.0 

+  0.1 

+  5.0 

Longleaf  pine 

1.1 

1.8 

-  0.7 

-  38.9 

Lowland  hdwds. 

3.2 

2.2 

+  1.0 

+  45.4 

Upland  hdwds. 

1.4 

0.7 

+  0.7 

+100.0 

Saw  timber  on  43  percent  of  forest  land;  No  direct  comparison  of 
forest  area  by  stand  class  is  possible,  as  different  standards  were  used 
on  the  resurvey  (see  definition  of  terms,  page  116).   In  1947  saw-timber 
stands,  containing  more  than  1,500  board  feet  per  acre,  occupied  43  per- 
cent of  the  forest  land,  26  percent  was  stocked  with  pole-size  timber,  24 
percent  with  seedlings  and  saplings,  and  7  percent  was  stocked  very  thin- 
ly with  trees  of  various  sizes.   Hardwood  stands  of  pole,  seedling,  and 
sapling  size  occupied  20  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  state. 

Increase  in  number  of  hardwood  saplings;   Since  the  original  survey 
in  1936,  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  in  the  number  of  1.0-  to  4.9-inch 
hardwood  trees  per  average  acre,  ranging  from  7  percent  in  the  Piedmont  to 
60  percent  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain.   In  contrast,  the  number  of  pines 
remained  practically  the  same  in  two  survey  units  and  increased  less  than 
the  hardwoods  in  the  third.  As  a  result,  young  hardwoods  now  I'lake  up  a 
larger  part  of  the  sapling  stand  in  all  three  survey  units. 


Tabl e  C .  -  Change  in  number  of  saplings  per  average 
acre,  1936  to  1947 


Survey  Unit 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

1.  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

2.  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

3.  Piedmont 

Percent 

0 

+  10 
-  1 

Percent 

+  14 
+  60 

+  7 

Greater  volume  of  pole  trees;   There  was  an  over-all  increase  of 
15  percent  in  the  volume  of  pole  trees.   Cypress  showed  the  greatest  gain 
but  becciuse  of  the  small  volumes  involved,  the  indicated  changes  may  be 
relatively  insignificant.   Hardwoods  decreased  only  in  the  Southern  Coast- 
al Plain.   Pines  were  overcut  in  the  Coastal  Plain  but  increased  enough  in 
the  Piedmont  to  more  than  balance  the  loss. 


Table  D.  -  Percent  change  in  volume  of  pole  trees,  1936  to  19/f7" 


,1/ 


Survey  Unit 

Pine 

Cypress 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

1.  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

2.  Northern  Coastal  Plain 
3  .  Piedraont 

-  27 

-  5 

+  A5 

+  18 
+  80 

-  10 
+  19 
f  57 

-  U 

+  U 
+   50 

State 

r     11 

+  47 

'  17 

+  15 

l/  Comparison  of  volumes  in  pine  and  cypress  trees  5-0  to  8.9  inches 
d.b.h.  ;  hardwoods  5-0  to  12.9  inches. 


Saw-timber  volume  decreases;   The  total  volume  of  saw  timber  in 
1947  ^''^-s  estimated  to  be  29.5  billion  board  feet,  including  2.3  billion 
feet  in  12-inch  hardwoods ,  which  were  not  considered  saw  timber  on  the 
first  survey.   Omitting  those  hardwoods,  the  volujiie  v/as  27-2  billion 
feet,  10  percent  less  than  in  1936.   Most  of  the  hardwood  decrease  was 
in  sweetgum,  but  all  of  the  pines,  except  the  pond,  spruce,  and  white 
pines,  decreased  by  substantial  amounts. 

Overcutting  was  particularly  severe  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain, 
where  there  was  an  indicated  decrease  of  24  percent  in  total  board-foot 
volume.   In  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  the  trend  pointed  tov/ard  a  sm_all 
reduction,  while  in  the  Piedmont  the  change  was  too  small  to  be  particular- 
ly significant . 


Table  E .  -  Percent  change  in  saw-timber  A/olurae,  1936  to  1947 


Survey  Unit 

Pine 

Cypress 

Hardwoods-' 

All  species 

1.  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

2.  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

3 .  Piedraont 

-  29 

-  6 

-  2 

-  14 

-  3 

-  16 

-  2 

^  J) 

-  24 

-  4 

-  2 

State 

-  12 

-  7 

-  6  . 

-  10 

1/'  Comparison  of  volumes  in  trees  I3.O  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 


Total  sound-tree  volume   decreases;      Chiefly  because  of   the  general 
'reduction  in  saw-timber  volume,   the   total  volume   in  all  sound  trees   5.0 
inches   d.b.h.    and  larger  v^ras   5  percent   less   in  1947   than  in  1936.      There 
were  gains  in  both  pines  and  hardwoods   in  the  Piedmont,   but  voluiTie  re- 
ductions  were  the  rule  throughout  the  Coastal  Plain. 


Table  F.  ~  Percent  change  in  total  sound-tree  volume,  1936  to  19A-7 


Survey  Unit 

Pine 

Cjrpress 

Hardwoods 

All  species 

1.  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

2.  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

3 .  Piedmont 

-  31 

-  U 

+  11 

--  16 
+  2 

-  18 
negl. 

+  19 

-  2h 

-  2 
+  U 

State 

-  8 

-  5 

-  2 

...     5 

More  volume  in  cull  trees ^-   The  total  amount  of  soiind  wood  in  cull 
trees  has  increased  from  1.2  billion  cubic  feet  to  1.9  billion,  an  increase 
of  nearly  60  percent.   Most  of  this  volume  is  in  the  hardwoods.   Cull  tree 
volume  is  now  18  percent  of  the  total  volurae  in  the  state,  compared  to  only 
11  percent  in  1936. 

Higher  proportion  of  net  growth  in  hardwood:   Although  there  was 
less  saw  timber  in  19^7  j  the  net  annual  growth  in  board  feet  Y/as  only  three 
percent  less  than  in  1936.   This  can  be  explained  by  the  currently  higher 
growth  rates  due  to  (l)  a  higher  proportion  of  smaller,  fast-growing  trees, 
and  (2)  lower  mortality  rates.   In  1936  total  growth  in  board  feet  was 
1,380  m.illion  board  feet  compared  to  1,3A-1  million  feet  in  1946  (an  addi- 
tional 116  million  feet  of  growth  occurred  on  12-inch  trees  called  saw  tim- 
ber on  the  resurvey)  .   The  fairly  heavy  decline  in  the  softwood  groviring 
stock  has  been  paralleled  by  a  reduction  in  net  growth,  and  softwoods  now 
account  for  only  69  percent  of  the  net  board-foot  grov/th  compared  to  73  per- 
cent in  1936 " 

In  1946  the  net  growth  on  all  sound  trees  ^.0   inches  d.b.h.  and  lar- 
ger was  $.6  million  cords,  65  percent  softwoods  and  35  percent,  hardwoods. 
Net  growth  of  pole  timber  was  only  14  percent  of  the  total,  as  the  volume 
of  pole  trees  recruiting  into  sav/  timber  greatly  exceeded  the  volume  of 
saplings  growing  into  pole  sizes. 

Forest  drain  at  high  level:   From  1936  through  1946  about  16  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  have  been  cut  from  South  Carolina's  forests,  an  annual 
average  of  1,473  million  feet.   The  I946  drain  was  1,520  million  board  feet. 
The  drain  of  all  sound  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  has  totaled  53 
million  cords  over  the  period,  an  annual  average  of  4.8  million  cords.   In 
1946  the  drain  was  5.0  million  cords.   Hardwoods  have  provided  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  board-foot  drain  and  29  percent  of  the  drain  in  cords  since  19'36. 
Significant  features  of  the  drain  pattern  are  as  follows:   (l)  Pulpwood  drain 
has  increased  from  394,000  cords  in  1936  to  980,000  in  I946 .   (2)  In  1936 
over  60  percent  of  the  hardwood  lumber  was  cut  from  sweetgujii;  in  1946  only 
25  percent*  production  of  lumber  from  oak,  yellow-poplar,  and  the  black  gums 
has  increased.   (3)  Much  less  good-quality  pine  is  cut  for  fuelwood;  greater 
use  is  being  made  of  savmill  ?;aste,  cull  trees,  and  small,  low-quality  hard- 
v.'oods.   (4)  The  1946  drain  on  all  sound  hardwoods  5.O  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger 
vi/as  over  five  percent  of  the  growing  stock  in  11  counties;  softwood  drain  was 
over  five  percent  in  21  counties  (fig.  3) • • 
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Fi?^ure  3-    ~  19^6   corrunodity  drain  as  a  percent   of   the  inventory  of 

sound  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger 
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Table  1.  -  Gross  area— ^  of  South  Carolina  by  broad 

use  class,  1947 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest: 

Commercial 

Withdravm 

Non-productive 

Acres 

11,899,500 

40,200 

2,900 

Percent 

59.9 
0.2 

2/ 

■^^  Total  forest 

Non-forest: 

Idle 

Agriculture 

Marsh 

Dune  and  beach 

3/ 
Urban  and  other- 

11,942,600 

60.1 

1,574,700 
4,849,600 

466  ,800 
28,900 

465,400 

7.9 
24.4 
2.4 
0.1 
2.3 

Total  non-forest 

7,385,400 

37.1 

Total  land 
Total  v:ater 

19,328,000 
547,200 

97.2 
2.8 

All  classes 

19.875,200 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I94O. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 
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Table  2.  ~  Ownership  of  land  in  South  Carolina,  19^7 


Class  of  ownership 

All  land 

Commercial 
forest  land 

Acres 

581,700 

4,300 

265,200 

Percent 

Acres 

516  ,000 

2,600 

Ul  ,000 

Percent 

Public: 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

3.0 

1/ 

1.4 

4.3 

y 

1.2 

Total  federal 

851,200 

U.k 

659,600 

5.5 

State 

County  and  municipal 

429,900-^ 
53 ,900 

2.2 
0.3 

172,300^ 
21,500 

1.5 
0.2 

Total  public 

1,335,000 

6.9 

853,400 

7.2 

Private 

17,993,000 

93.1 

11,046,100 

92.3 

All  classes 

19,328,000 

100.0 

11,899,500 

100.0 

1/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

2/  Includes  148,100  acres  under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal 

Government. 
2/  Includes  122,800  acres  under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal 

Government . 
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Table  3  •  ~  OvvnKrship  of  all  private  properties  of  1,000  acres 
or  more  in  South  Carolina,  IShb—' 


Clasc  of  owiiership 

Distribution 

of  all  land^ 

Acres 

Percent 

Corporate: 

Pulp  company 

6^2,900 

15.5 

Lumber  company 

638,700 

16.6 

Other  forest  industry 

91,500 

2.2 

Bank,  loan,  :ind  insurance 

U,600 

1.1 

Railroad 

17,600 

O.A 

Other 

372,300 

9.0 

Total  corporate 

1,857,600 

A4.S 

Individual: 

Estate ,  club ,  preserve 

385 ,700 

9.3 

Farmer 

1,035,600 

2/,. 9 

Lumberman 

338,100 

8.1 

Other  forest  industry 

11,A00 

0.3 

Other  individual 

501,300 

12,1 

Total  individual 

2,272,100 

5A.7 

Unknown 

20,900 

0.5 

All  classes 

A, 150 ,600 

100.0 

1/  Data  taken  from  county  tax  rolls,  as  of  January  1,  I'^ljb . 

2/  Includes  forest  and  non-forest  land  on  properties  1,000 
acres  and  larger  in  size. 


Table  U.   -   Commercial  forest  area  of  South  Carolina  by  forest  type 


and  stand  size,  194-7 


IT 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Snail 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&•  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

hi  ,A00 

353,300 

315  ,300 

221,400 

135,000 

1,077,400 

Loblolly  pine 

A97 ,700 

1,291,500 

754,200 

821,500 

223 ,400 

3,538,300 

Shortleaf  pine 

87,700 

553,700 

970  ,300 

294,300 

213,300 

2,124,800 

Pond  pine 

27,800 

198,500 

104 ,700 

77,900 

124,700 

533  ,600 

Cypress 

5A,900 

111,100 

64,500 

17,200 

- 

247,700 

Lov/land  hdwds. 

492,200 

1,080,800 

495,200 

661,400 

159 ,700 

2,889,300 

Upland  hdv;ds . 

64,000 

175,800 

354,600 

264,100 

6,000 

864,500 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

9,100 

542,600 

22,200 

573,900 

All  types 

1,271,700 

3,769,700 

3,067,900 

2,900,900 

889,300 

11,899,500 

Percent 

10.7 

31.7 

25.8 

24.4 

7.4 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  5 •  -  Net  volum 


ei/of 


saw  timber  in  South  Carolina  by  species  and  stand 


size,  19A7 


SOUND 

TREES  (in  thousand  board  feet) 

Species  2/ 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

357,300 

3,900,000 

A21,700 

333 ,000 

1,397,100 

4,963,600 

1,453,000 

905  ,000 

246  ,300 
613 ,100 
619,400 
122,400 

191,900 

396,600 

68,700 

81,600 

67,100 

43,500 

18,000 

4,000 

2,259,700 
9,916,800 
2,580,800 
1,446,000 

Total 

5,012,000 

8,718,700 

1,601,200 

738,800 

132,600 

16,203,300 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

5^6,800 

32,^00 

1,A00 

666,100 

400 

13,600 

65,400 
12,500 

13,900 
3,900 

" 

1,292,200 
32,800 

31,400 

Total  sftwds. 

5,592,600 

9,398,800 

1,679,100 

756,600 

132,600 

17,559,700 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweet gum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds, 

1,039,900 
1,150,500 

202,200 

A3  8, 800 

63 ,000 

2,172,200 

1,055,000 

445,100 

574,000 

86,500 

131,400 
151,600 

39,500 
160,200 

10,400 

48,000 

62,600 

1,900 

30,900 

6,100 
5,200 

3,800 
17,100 

3,397,600 
2,424,900 

688,700 
1,207,700 

177,000 

Total 

2,89/V,i^00 

4,332,800 

493,100 

143,400 

32,200 

7,895,900 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

866 ,000 
253 ,600 
208,300 
211,300 
205  ,000 

762,800 
338,800 
237,900 
163,900 
230  ,000 

235,000 
76,400 
56,300 
41,900 
48,900 

62,800 
24,000 
22,200 

13,000 

3,900 
2,800 

2,500 

1,930,500 
695  ,600 

•  524,700 
417,100 
499,400 

Total 

1,7U,200 

1,733,400 

458,500 

122 ,000 

9,200 

4,067,300 

Total  hdwds. 

A, 638, 600 

6,066,200 

951,600 

265,400 

41,400 

11,963,200 

All  sound  trees 

10,231,200 

15,465,000 

2,630,700 

1,022,000 

174,000 

29,522,900 

Percent 

34.6 

52.4 

8.9 

3.5 

0.6 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others 
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Table  6 


Net  volujne-'^  of  saw  tln]ber  in  South  Carolina  by  species  and 
diameter  class,  19^^? 

SOUND  TREES 


Species 

10"lg, 
inches--' 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 

inches 

26  + 

inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

894,100 

4,575,400 

816,600 

804,000 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

150,200 

1,576,700 

130,000 

100,700 

Thousand 
bd,  ft. 

8,800 

692,300 

3,900 

16,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

2,259,700 
9,916,800 
2,580,800 
1,446,000 

Percent 

bd.  ft. 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

1,206,600 

3,072,A00 

1,630,300 

524,800 

7.7 

33.6 

8.7 

A. 9 

Total 

6,/^34,100 

7,090,100 

1,957,600 

721,500 

16,203,300 

54.9 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

A07,300 

1,900 

2^,300 

534,500 
2,000 
7,100 

165,800 
17,600 

184,600 
11,300 

1,292,200 
32,800 
31,400 

4.4 
0.1 
0.1 

Total  sftwds. 

6,867,600 

7,633.700 

2,141,000 

917,400 

17,559,700 

59.5 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweet gum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow=poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

813  AOO 
438,600 
136  ,200 
170,300 
37,600 

1,989,700 

1,275,900 

412,600 

678,600 

94,600 

446 ,800 
479 .700 
100,900 
290,900 
40 ,700 

148 ,000 

230  ,700 

39,000 

67,900 

4,100 

3,397,600 
2,424,900 

688,700 
1,207,700 

177 ,000 

11.5 
8.2 
2,3 
4.1 
0.6 

Total 

1,395,800 

4,451,400 

1,359,000 

489,700 

7,895,900 

26.7 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

298,000 

U5, 600 

90,000 

74,000 

102,800 

802,100 
357,600 
282,500 
157,700 
273 ,000 

491,400 
112,500 
110,100 
107,100 
88,100 

339  ,000 
79,900 
42,100 
78,300 
35,500 

1,930,500 
695,600 
524,700 
417,100 
499,400 

6.5 
2,4 
1.8 

1,4 
lo7 

Total 

710,400 

1,872,900 

909,200 

574,800 

4,067,300 

13.8 

Total  hdwds. 

2,306,200 

6,324,300 

2,268,200 

1,064,500 

11,963,200 

40c5 

All  sound  trees 

9,173,800 

13,958,000 

4,409,200 

1,981,900 

29,522,900 

100.0 

Percent 

31.1 

47.3 

14c9 

6.7 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  1/ 4-inch  rule . 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  not  included. 
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Table  ?•  "   Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  in  South  Carolina 
by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19^7 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  board  feet) 


Forest  type—' 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
tim.be  r 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

332,400 

1,446,200 

292,300 

90,800 

64,300 

2,226,000 

Loblolly  pine 

4,656,700 

5,405,600 

643  ,,400 

340,600 

25,400 

11,071,700 

Shortleaf  pine 

596,900 

1,790,900 

802,400 

48,400 

19,000 

3;257,600 

Pond  pine 

232,000 

743  ,.200 

85,000 

24,400 

34,800 

1,119,400 

Cypress 

566,300 

794,900 

27,600 

2,600 

- 

1,391,400 

Lowland  hdwds. 

3,600,200 

4,847,700 

508,600 

351,200 

26,400 

9,334,100 

Upland  hdwds. 

246,700 

436,500 

268,700 

65,100 

4,100 

1,021,100 

Scrub  oak 

» 

- 

2,700 

98,900 

- 

101,600 

All  types 

10,231,200 

15,465,000 

2,630,700 

1,022,000 

174 ,000 

29,522,900 

Percent 

34.6 

52.4 

8.9 

3.5 

0.6 

100.0 

1/  Lof;  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  8.  -  Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  in  South  Carolina  by  species  and  stand  size, 

19-^7 


SOUND  TREES   (in  thousand 

cords) 

Species 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 

saw^timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  &■ 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

9U 
9,625 
1,156 

8A3 

5,136 

15,958 

6,364 

2,983 

1,789 
A, 961 
5,687 
1,204 

972 
1,840 

A99 
288 

187 

178 

89 

109 

9,028 
32,562 
13,795 

5,427 

Total 

12,568 

30,V^1 

13,641 

3,599 

563 

60,812 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

1,429 
77 
10 

2,543 

1 

152 

685 

1 

148 

85 
30 

5 

4,742 

79 

345 

TcJtal  sftwc^s. 

U,08U 

33,137 

14,475 

3,714 

568 

65,978 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgiom 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

3,611 
3,565 

832 
1,209 

225 

9,702 
4,621 
2,363 
1,981 
383 

1,412 

1,823 

516 

772 

412 

223 
334 

14 
117 

10 

21 
41 

16 
40 

14,969 

10,384 

3,725 

4,095 

1,070 

Total 

9,U2 

19,050 

4,935 

698 

118 

34,243 

Red  oaks 

White   oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,   birch 

Holly,   dogwood 

2,635 
860 

669 
784 
795 
180 

2,970 

1,760 

965 

856 

1,127 

251 

1,681 
1,141 
727 
U9 
853 
117 

343 
309 
121 

17 

139 

15 

17 
14 
52 

36 
3 

7,646 
4,084 
2,534 
2,076 
2,950 
566 

Total 

5,923 

7,929 

A,  938 

944 

122 

19,856 

Total  hdwds. 

15,365 

26,979 

9,873 

1,642. 

240 

54,099 

All  sound  trees 

29, U9 

60,116 

24,348 

5,356 

808 

120,077 

Percent 

24.5 

50.1  . 

20.3 

4.4 

.0.7 

100.0 

CULL  TREES   (in  thousand 

cords) 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

240 
7,779 

829 
12,876 

1,222 

5,105 

449 
2,788 

288 
298 

3,028 
28,846 

All  cull  trees 

8,019 

13,705 

6,327 

3,237 

586 

31,874 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  9>~Net  volume—'  of  all  trees  in  South  Carolina  by  species  and  diameter 

class,  1947 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Pole  trees 

Saw- 

timber  trees 

Species 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14-18 

20  + 

All 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

diameters 

SoftTvoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

837 

2,019 

1,926 

1,665 

2,214 

367 

9,028 

Loblolly  pine 

3,245 

3,950 

4,139 

4,871 

11,220 

5,137 

32,562 

Shortleaf  pine 

3  ,457 

3,406 

2,699 

1,952 

1,988 

293 

13,795 

Other  pines 

684 

921 

766 

795 

1,988 

273 

5,427 

Total 

8,223 

10,296 

9,530 

9,283 

17,410 

6,070 

60,812 

Cj'press 

526 

777 

570 

688 

1,357 

824 

4,742 

Hemlock 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

61 

79 

Cedar 

189 

60 

48 

28 

20 

- 

345 

Total  softwoods 

8,942 

11,136 

10,150 

10 ,003 

18,792 

6,955 

65,978 

Hardwoods: 

\ 

Tupelo 

1,183 

2,012 

2,887 

2,278 

5,101 

1,508 

14,969 

Sweet gum 

1,196 

1,381 

1,386 

1,318 

3,391 

1,712 

10,384 

Soft  maple 

502 

678 

788 

377 

1,040 

340 

3,725 

Yellow-poplar 

221 

301 

408 

506 

1,793 

866 

4,095 

Other  soft  hdv/ds. 

296 

116 

206 

103 

238 

111 

1,070 

Total 

3,398 

4,488 

5,675 

4,582 

11,563 

4,537 

34,243 

Red  oaks 

1,012 

979 

B59 

812 

1,983 

2,001 

7,646 

V/hite  oaks 

715 

839 

777 

397 

889 

467 

4,084 

Hickory- 

458 

361 

397 

247 

703 

368 

2,534 

Ash 

318 

397 

273 

226 

418 

444 

2,076 

Sycamore ,  birch 

639 

568 

492 

278 

681 

292 

2,950 

Holly,  dogwood 

189 

164 

96 

42 

70 

5 

566 

Total 

3,331 

3,308 

2,894 

2,002 

4,744 

3,577 

19,856 

Total  hardwoods 

6,729 

7,796 

8,569 

6,584 

16,307 

8,114 

54,099 

All  sound  trees 

15,671 

18,932 

18,719 

16,587 

35,099 

15,069 

120 ,077 

Percent 

13.1 

15.8 

15.6 

13.8 

29.2 

12.5 

100.0 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

410 
2,607 

353 
3,097 

701 

484 
4,195 

672 
8,612 

408 
7,518 

3,028 

Hardwoods 

2,817 

28,846 

All  cull  trees 

3,017 

3,450 

3,518 

4,679 

9,284 

7,926 

31,874 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  10.  -  Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  in  South  Carolina  by  species  and  class  of 

material ,  19-47 


Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 
timber 
trees 

.  _  1  j_ 

rp—  X   T      T  n 

Species 

Sawlogs 

Upper 
stems 

iotal  souna-x-ree 
vo  lame 

Total  cull- 
tree  volume 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

Thousand 
cords 

A,  536 

18,939 

4,995 

2,839 

Thousand 
ccrds 

1,636 

6,^28 

1,937 

983 

Thousand 
cords 

2,856 
7,195 
6,863 
1,605 

Thousand 
cords 

9;028 
32,562 
13 ,795 

5,427 

Percent 

7.5 
27.1 

11.5 
4.5 

Thousand 
cords 

154 

1,019 
824 
556 

Total 

31,309 

10,984 

18,519 

60,812 

50.6 

2,553 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

2,757 
5A 
76 

682 
18 
20 

1,303 

7 

249 

4,742 

79 

345 

4.0 
0.1 
0.3 

371 
28 
76 

Total  sftwds. 

3A,196 

11,704 

20  ,078 

65,978 

55.0 

3,028 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  nmple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

6,398 
A,70A 
1,262 
2,311 
324 

2,/^89 

1,717 

495 

854 

128 

6,082 

3,963 

1,968 

930 

618 

14,969 

10,384 

3,725 

4,095 

1,070 

12.5 
8.6 
3.1 
3.4 

0.9 

8,795 

2,041 

3,096 

635 

534 

Total 

U,999 

5,683 

13,561 

34,243 

28.5 

15,101 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore ,  birch 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oaks 

3,454 
1,256 
946 
799 
891 
117 

1,342 
497 
372 
289 
360 

2,850 
2,331 
1,216 

988 
1,699 

449 

7,646 
4,084 
2,534 
2,076 
2,950 
566 

6.4 
3.4 
2.1 

1.7 
2.4 
0.5 

5,416 

2,912 
995 
801 

1,628 
262 

1,731 

Total 

7,463 

2,860 

9,533 

19,856 

16.5 

13 ,745 

Total  hdwds. 

22,A62 

8,543 

23  ,094 

5 A ,099 

45.0 

28,846 

Total  all  species 

56,658 

20,247 

43,172 

120  077 

100.0 

31,874 

Percent 

A7.2 

16.9 

35.9 

100.0 

1/  Sound  -.70 od  and  bark. 
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Table  11.  -  Net  volume— '^^  of  all  trees  in  South  Carolina  by  forest 

type  and  stand  size,  19A-7 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

.  saw-tiiTiber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Long leaf  pine 

881 

5,^33 

2,018 

400 

155 

8,892 

Loblolly  pine 

12,9A1 

19,631 

6,362 

1,719 

187 

40  ,840 

Shortleaf  pine 

1,780 

7,997 

7,822 

482 

102 

18,183 

Pond  pine 

659 

2,45A 

592 

108 

188 

4,001 

Cypress 

1,562 

3,192 

55A 

44 

- 

5,352 

Lowland  hardwoods 

10,815 

19,593 

4,806 

1,538 

158 

36,910 

Upland  hardwoods 

811 

1,811 

2,171 

408 

14 

5,215 

Scrub  oak 

— 

- 

23 

657 

4 

684 

All  types 

29,  U9 

60,116 

24,348 

5,356 

808 

120 ,077 

CULL  TRESS  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Longleaf  pine 

74 

105 

189 

482 

52 

902 

Loblolly  pine 

1,649 

2,528 

1,152 

695 

220 

6,244 

Shortleaf  pine 

292 

1,266 

1,480 

134 

108 

3,280 

Pond  pine 

150 

279 

153 

44 

103 

729 

Cypress 

665 

904 

41 

10 

- 

1,620 

Lowland  hardwoods 

4,634 

7,855 

2,271 

1,440 

64 

16,264 

Upland  hardwoods 

555 

768 

1,004 

178 

21 

2,526 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

37 

254 

18 

309 

All  types 

8,019 

13,705 

6,327 

3  ,237 

586 

31,874 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  12.  -  Average  volume—'  per  acre  of  saw  timber  in  South  Carolina  by  forest 

type  and  stand  size,' 19^7 

SOUND  TREES  (in  board  feet) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 

saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

All 
stands 

areas 

g2/ 

h2/ 

S 

I-l 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

6,750 

257 

3,994 

42 

921 

6 

391 

20 

423 

54 

2,028 

38 

Loblolly  pine 

7,921 

1,435 

3,636 

550 

685 

168 

354 

61 

106 

8 

2,639 

447 

Shortleaf  pine 

^,712 

2,099 

2,650 

584 

604 

223 

134 

30 

79 

8 

1,187 

346 

Pond  pine 

7,360 

984 

3,645 

99 

715 

97 

287 

26 

242 

37 

1,978 

119 

Cypress 

5,018 

5,290 

3,947 

3,210 

274 

154 

152 

- 

- 

- 

2,964 

2,652 

Lowland  hardwoods 

866 

6,449 

554 

3,932 

219 

808 

266 

265 

7 

159 

453 

2,777 

Upland  hardwoods 

166 

3,688 

250 

2,233 

241 

517 

203 

43 

571 

111 

228 

953 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

300 

158 

24 

- 

- 

149 

28 

All  types 

4,398 

3,648 

2,493 

1,609 

547 

310 

261 

91 

149 

47 

1,476 

1,005 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  S  -   softwoods,  H  -  hardwoods. 
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Table  13.  -  Average  volume—^  per  acre  of  all  trees  in  South  Carolina  by  forest 

type  and  stand  size ,  194-7 


SOUND  TRZ 

ES  (ir 

1  standard 

cords 

) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

It.   sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

All 

stands 

areas 

32/ 

2/ 
H-' 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

II 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

17.1 

1.5 

U.5 

0.6 

6.1 

0.3 

1.6 

0.2 

1.0 

0.1 

7.8 

O.A 

Loblolly  pine 

20,0 

6.0 

12.3 

2.9 

6.7 

1.7 

1.7 

0.^ 

0.7 

0.1 

9.1 

2.3 

Shortleaf  pine 

12.4 

7.9 

11.1 

3.3 

6.0 

2.1 

\,k 

0.3 

O.i^ 

0.1 

6.4 

2.2 

Pond  pine 

18.3 

5.4 

11.5 

0.8 

5.0 

0.7 

1.3 

0.1 

1.3 

0.2 

6.7 

0.8 

Cypress 

11, ^ 

17.0 

12.7 

16.0 

6.8 

1.8 

2.6 

- 

- 

- 

10.2 

11.^ 

Lowland  hdwds. 

2.1 

19.8 

1.8 

16.3 

0.6 

9.1 

1.0 

1.3 

3/ 

1.0 

1.4 

11. A 

Upland  hdv;ds. 

0.7 

12.0 

1.1 

9.3 

1.1 

5.1 

0.8 

0.8 

1.9 

Q.k 

1.0 

5.1 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

0.9 

0.3 

All  types 

11.1 

12.1 

8.8 

7.2 

U.l 

3.2 

1.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

5.5 

4.5 

CULL  TOEES  (ir 

1  standard 

cords 

>) 

Longleaf  pine 

0.1 

1.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

2.1 

1/ 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

Loblolly  pine 

0.2 

3.1 

0.2 

1.8 

0.6 

0.9 

0.3 

0.5 

.0.9 

0.1 

0.3 

1.4 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.6 

2.8 

0.5 

1.8 

0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

Pond  pine 

0.2 

5.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.3 

1.1 

0.6 

3/ 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

Cypress 

0.8 

11.3 

1.3 

6.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

0.9 

5.6 

Lowland  hdwds. 

0.1 

9.4 

1/ 

7.2 

0.1 

4.5 

1/ 

2.1 

3/ 

0.4 

3/ 

5.6 

Upland  hdwds. 

0.1 

8.6 

- 

K.k 

O.-l 

2.7 

11 

0.6 

2.0 

1.6 

0.1 

2.9 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A.l 

0.1 

0.4 

- 

0.8 

0.1 

0.5 

All  ti'pes 

0.2 

6.1 

0.2 

3.4 

0.4 

1.7 

0.2 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

2.4 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  S  -  Softwoods,  H  -  Hard?;oods. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  14 .  -  Average  volume--^  per  acre  of  pole-timber  trees  in  South  Carolina 

.  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 


sour©  TREES  (in  standard 

cords 

) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

3-2/ 

H^ 

3 

II 

S 

H 

o 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

0.8 

O.Q 

3.7 

0.3 

3.5 

0,2 

0.5 

3/ 

0.2 

3/ 

2.4 

0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

0.7 

2.5 

2.5 

1.6 

4.8 

1.2 

0.8 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

2.2 

1.2 

Shortleaf  pine 

1.2 

2.7 

4.0 

1,8 

4.3 

1.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

3/ 

3.2 

1.3 

Pond  pine 

0.3 

2.6 

1-7 

0.6 

2.6 

0.7 

0.5 

- 

0.5 

0.1 

1.4 

0.5 

Cypress 

0.3 

3.1 

4.1 

5.3 

6.1 

1.4 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

3.6 

3.4 

Loi-'l'ind  hdv;ds . 

0.1 

3. A 

0.2 

6.1 

0.1 

6  9 

0.3 

0.6 

" 

0.6 

0.2 

4.2 

Upland  hdwds. 

0.3 

2.8 

0.3 

3.5 

0.4 

3.7 

0,2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

2.7 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

0,5 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

0.5 

0.2 

All  types 

0.5 

2.8 

2.1 

2.9 

3.2 

2.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

1.7 

1.9 

CULL  TREES  (ii 

1  star 

idard 

cords 

) 

Longleaf  pine 

3./ 

0.5 

3/ 

0.1 

3/ 

0.3 

3/ 

0.2 

- 

0.3 

3/ 

0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

3/ 

0.8 

3/ 

0,7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

3/ 

0,1 

0.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,2 

0.5 

Pond  pine 

- 

1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

0 , 1 

- 

- 

0,1 

0.1 

0.3 

Cypress 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0,6 

- 

~ 

- 

0.2 

0.9 

Lowland  hdwds . 

1/ 

1.6 

3/ 

1.7 

- 

1.9 

3/ 

0.5 

1/ 

0.2 

1/ 

1.4 

Upland  hdvi-ds. 

- 

1.4 

- 

1.5 

3/ 

1  '> 

1/ 

0-4 

- 

0.4 

3/ 

1.0 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.0 

3/ 

0.3 

- 

0,7 

3/ 

0.4 

All  t^/pes 

3/ 

1.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

0.8 

3/ 

0,3 

3/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

1/  Sound  wood  -md  bark. 

2/  3  -  Softv/oods,  H  -  Hardv/oods. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre, 
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1/  2/ 

Table  15 .  -  Net  annual  growth-  of  saw  tijnloer^^  in  South  Carolina 

by  stand  size  and  species  group,  19^6 
(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Stand  size 

Softwoods 

Gums,  soft 

maple  and 

yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Large  saw  timber 
Small  saw  timber 
Pole  timber 
Other  stand  sizes 

192,900 

570,700 

107,300 

59,600 

90,000 

223,500 

29,700 

7,300 

57,600 

86 ,200 

26 ,A00 

5,900 

3^0,500 

880 ,400 

163 ,^00 

72,800 

All  stands 

930,500 

350,500 

176,100 

1,457,100 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/A-"inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  growing 
stock . 

2/  Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  16.  -  Net  annual  growth—'  of  tiiaber  in  South  Carolina  by  stand  size 

and  species  group,  19A6 

ON  SAW-TII4BER  TREES  (±n   standard  cords) 


Stand  size 

Sof tvroods 

Gums,  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardv;oods 

All 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

species  . 

Large  saw  timber 
Small  sav/  timber 
Pole  timber 
Other  stand  sizes 

423  ,900 

1,554,500 

765,200 

268,400 

23,900 

51,400 

15,200 

1,100 

238,300 

623  ,000 

136,200 

18,100 

158,700 

260,900 

130,800 

22,300 

844,800 
2,489,800 
1,047,400 

30Q,Q00 

All  stands 

3,012,000 

Ql,600 

1,015,600 

572,700 

4,691,900 

ON  POLE  TIMBER  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


Large  saw  timber 

-  2,800 

-  100 

9 ,300 

19,400 

25,800 

Small  saw  timber 

37  ,000 

19,400 

-  11,900 

57,200 

101,700 

Pole  timber 

396,100 

20,700 

113,400 

134,200 

664,400 

Other  stand  sizes 

50  ,000 

2,600 

10,100 

42,900 

105,600 

All  stands 

480  ,300 

42,600 

120,900 

253; 700 

897 , 500 

Saw-timber  and  pole 
timber  trees— ^ 

3,492,300 

134,200 

1,136,500 

826,400 

5,589,400 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark.- 
2/  Excluding  cull  trees. 
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Table  17 .  -  Average  net  growth-  of  saw  timber  per  acre  in  South  Carolina 

by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  194-7 


(in 

board  feet) 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Other 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

stand 
sizes 

Longleaf  pine 

227 

294 

113 

20 

148 

Loblolly  pine 

382 

293 

73 

27 

181 

Shortleaf  pine 

200 

182 

69 

10 

90 

Pond  pine 

353 

239 

64 

20 

128 

Cypress 

319 

332 

38 

5 

230 

Lowland  hardwoods 

248 

258 

56 

22 

154 

Upland  hardwoods 

117 

119 

48 

18 

58 

All  types 

295 

257 

69 

21 

137 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4"inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  growing  stock. 
Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  was  no  cutting  during  1947. 
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Table  18. 


Average  net  growth—^  of  timber  per  acre  in  South  Carolina  by 
forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A7 

(in  cords) 


1 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Other 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

stand 
sizes 

Longleaf  pine 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

Loblolly  pine 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.2 

0.7 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

Pond  pine 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0,1 

O.A 

Cypress 

0.8 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

0.7 

Lowland  hardwoods 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

0.5 

Upland  hardwoods 

0.3 

O.A 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

All  types 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  on  the  entire  sound-tree  growing  stock,  excluding 
cull  trees.  Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  ?/as  no  cutting  dur- 
ing 1947. 
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Table  19 .    -  Comniodity  drain-'    from. saw  timber  in  South  Carolina  by  conur.odity 

and  species  group,   19^6 

SOUND  TR2ES 


Goramodity 

Softwoods 

Gams,  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

.411  sp 

ecies 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Lumber 

7A8,931 

200,259 

65,261 

1,0U,^51 

66.7 

Veneer  bolts 

18,581 

127, 8U 

3  ,093 

U9,4S8 

9.8 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

- 

3,768 

3,768 

0.3 

Pulpwood  bolts 

230 ,385 

16, 8U 

- 

2^7,226 

16.3 

Poles 

21,799 

- 

- 

21,799 

1.4 

Piling 

3,271 

- 

- 

3,271 

0.2 

Posts 

1,0^3 

112 

3,113 

Z,,268 

0.3 

Mine  timbers 

595 

- 

- 

595 

U 

Crossties  (hewn) 

6,106 

3,830 

533 

10,Z,69 

0.7 

Shingles 

150 

- 

- 

150 

3/ 

Fuelwood 

39,323 

3,785 

13  ,185 

56,P93 

3.7 

Other  products-^ 

602 

7,303 

515 

8,^20 

0.6 

All  commodities 

1,070,786 

359, 9U 

89,A68 

1,520,198 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/^-inch  rule. 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardwood  dimension  .'i-nd  miscellaneous  farm  use. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  20.  -  Commodity  drain^'  from  timber  in  South  Carolina  by  commodity 

and  species  groups,  1946 


SOUND  TREES 

Commodity 

Softv.'oods 

Gums ,    soft 

maple  and 

yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  sp« 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

2cies 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Percent 

Lumber 

1,6A5,200 

163,600 

486,500 

158,500 

2,453  ,.800 

48.8 

Veneer  bolts 

50,800 

300 

294,000 

7,100 

352,200 

7.0 

Cooperage   bolts 

~ 

- 

- 

10,600 

10,600 

0.2 

Pulpwood  bolts 

886,100 

- 

93,500 

- 

979,600 

19.5 

Poles 

59 ,800 

- 

- 

59,800 

1.2 

Piling 

8,900 

~" 

- 

- 

8,900 

0.2 

Posts 

6,200 

16,600 

12,500 

15,100 

50,400 

'      1.0 

Mine  tirabers 

3,300 

- 

- 

- 

3,300 

0  1 

Gros sties    (hewn) 

13,200 

- 

11,300 

1,700 

26,700 

0.5 

Shingles 

400 

- 

- 

- 

400 

3/ 

Fuel wood 

369,400 

500 

212,400 

434,600 

1,016,900 

20.2 

2/ 

Other  products-' 

30 ,000 

1,100 

26,SQC 

9,900 

67,300 

1.3 

All  commodities 

3,073,300 

182,100 

1,137,500 

637,500 

5,030,400 

100.0 

CULL  TRESS 


All  comjnodities 


199,500 


400 


113,000 


251,100 


564;000 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardwood  dimension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use, 

3/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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1/  2/  ■ 

Table  21.  -  Net  change—  in  saw-timber  growing  stock-  in  South  Carolina  by 

species  group,  194-6 
SOUND  TREES 


Item 

Softwoods 

GuTiis  ,    soft 
maple  and 
yellovz-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

Growing   stock,   Jan.    1,   194-6 
Net  grovrt.h 
Conraodity  drain 

Thousand 
bd.    ft. 

17,700,000 

930,500 

1,070,800 

Thousand 
bd,    ft. 

7,905,300 

350,500 

359,900 

Thousand 
bd.    ft. 

3,980,700 

176,100 

89,500 

Thousand 
bd.    ft. 

29,586,000 

1,457,100 

1,520,200 

Net   change 

-  140,300 

■  9,400 

^  86,600 

-  63,100 

Growing  stock,   Jan.    1,   1947 

17,559,700 

7,895,900 

4,067,300 

29,522,900 

Percent   change 

.    -0-8 

-  0.1 

^  2.2 

-  0.2 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2j'   Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  22, 


-  Net  change  in  growing  stock  of  all  timber^'^  in  South  Carolina  by 

species  group,  19^6 


ALL  TIMBER  (in  standard  cords^ 


Item 

Softwoods 

Gums,  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

) 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  194-6 

Net  growth: 

On  tr^es  $.0"  and  larger, 
Jan.  1,  1946 

Trees  recruiting  to  5'0" 
in  1946 

65,606,600 

3,288,500 
338  ,000 

34,244,000 

973,800 
162,700 

19,667,000 

694,100 
132,300 

119,517,600 

4,956,400 
633  ,000 

Total 

3,626,500 

1,136,500 

826  ,400 

5,589,400 

Commodity  drain 

3,255,400 

1,137,500 

637,500 

5,030,400 

Net  change 

+  371,100 

1,000 

+  188,900 

+  559,000 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1947 

65,977,700 

34,243,000 

19,855,900 

120,076,600 

Percent  change 

+  0.6 

-^  0,0 

■f  1.0 

+  0.5 

The    entire   sound-tree   gr^^^'ing    stock,    excluding  cull  trees. 
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Table  la.  -  Gross  area-^  of  the  Southern  Coastal 
Plain  by  broad  use  class ,  19A-7 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest: 

Commercial 

Withdrawn 
Non-productive 

Acres 

3 ,026 ,300 

5,300 

600 

Percent 

56.9 
0.1 

2/ 

Total  forest 

3,032,200 

57.0 

Non-forestr 

Idle 

Agriculture 

Marsh 

Dune  and  beach 

Urban  and  other^ 

571,300 

1,234,800 

230  ,300 

11,900 

79,100 

10.8 

23.2 

4.3 

0.2 

1.5 

Total  non-forest 

2,127,400 

40.0 

Total  land 
Total  water 

5,159,600 
158,800 

97.0 
3.0 

All  classes 

5,318,400 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Includes  urban ,  suburban  residential ,  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 
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Table  2a.  -  Ownership  of  land  in  the  Southern  Coastal  P3.ain,  19/1.7 


Glass  of  ownership 

All  land 

Gonimercial 
forest  land 

Acres 
19,100 

Percent 

Acres 
1,900 

Percent 

Public: 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

O.A 

0.1 

Total  federal 

19,100 

0.4 

1,900 

0.1 

State 

County  and  municipal 

53  ,700 
6,200 

1.0 
0.1 

21,000 
2,600 

0.6 
0.1 

Total  public 

79  ,000 

1.5 

25,500 

0.8 

Private 

1 

5 ,080  ,600 

98.5 

3,000,800 

99.2 

All  classes 

5,159,600 

100.0 

3  ,026  ,300 

100.0 
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Table  3a.    -  Ownership  of  all  private  properties  of  1,000  acres 
or  more  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain,  19A^    ' 


Class  of  ownership 

Distribution  c 

)f  all  land-^ 

Acres 

Percent 

Corporate: 

Pulp  company- 

188,600 

13.5 

Lumber  company 

173,100 

12.7 

Other  forest  industry 

32,900 

2.3 

Bank,  loan,  and  insurance 

8,000 

0.6 

Railroad 

17,600 

1.3 

Other 

82  ,600 

5.9 

Total  corporate 

507 ,800 

36.3 

Individual: 

Estate ,  club  ,  preserve 

218,^00 

15.7 

Farmer 

A01,^00 

28.7 

Lumberman 

112 ,100 

8.0 

Other  forest  industry 

6,900 

0,5 

Other  individual 

Ul,200 

10.1 

Total  individual 

880 ,000 

63.0 

Unknown 

9,600 

0  7   • 

All  classes 

l,397,AOO 

100.0 

1/  Data  taken  from  county  tax  rolls,   as  of  January  1,   I946, 

2/  Includes  forest  and  non-forest  land  on  properties  1^000 
acres  and  larger  in  size. 
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Table  4a.  -  Commercial  forest  area  of  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 


by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A-7 


IT 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber ■ 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly- 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

18,800 

193,100 

159,500 

91,200 

62,000 

524,600 

Loblolly  pine 

156,800 

268,400 

195,600 

101,600 

75,900 

798,300 

Shortleaf  pine 

3  ,300 

24,900 

10 ,800 

200 

3,300 

42,500 

Pond  pine 

U,100 

57,500 

60,500 

14,900 

114,400 

261,400 

Cypress 

16 ,000 

21,100 

64,500 

- 

- 

101,600 

Lowland  hdwds. 

118,000 

375,200 

151,800 

83 ,000 

51,200 

779,200 

Upland  hdv/ds. 

2,000 

13,200 

36  ,600 

104,300 

500 

156,600 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

9,100 

330,800 

22,200 

362,100 

All  types 

329,000 

953,400 

688  ^00 

7^6,000 

329,500 

3 ,026  ,300 

Percent 

10.9 

31.5 

22.7 

24.0 

10.9 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  $a.  -  Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  by  species 

and  stand  size ,  19A7 , 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  board  feet) 


Species^ 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
sto  eked 
stands  & 
un sto eked 
areas 

All 

stands 

Softwoods; 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

168,600 

1,229,000 

25,300 

15^,500 

695,900 

901,800 

69,300 

251,200 

117,900 

145,500 

7,700 

66,600 

80,400 

87,100 

7,700 

49,100 

23 ,300 
22,500 

4,000 

1,086,100 

2,385,900 

110,000 

525,400 

Total 

1,577,^00 

1,918,200 

337,700 

224,300 

49 ,800 

4,107,400 

Cypress 
Cedar 

163  ,300 

210 ,700 

50 ,000 

700 

= 

424,000 
700 

Total  sftwds. 

1,740,700 

2,128,900 

387,700 

225,000 

49,800 

4,532,100 

Hardwoods s 

Tupelo 
Sweetgxam 
Soft  maple 
Yellow  poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

321,900 
322,500 

38,500 
165 ,000 

12,600 

719,800 
333,500 
153,200 
1/^5 ,800 
2,500 

40,400 
44.300 
13 ,200 
10 ,200 
1,300 

3,600 

10,100 

1,700 

2,500 
1,200 

1,088,200 

711,600 

206 ,600 

321,000 

16  ,400 

Total 

860,500 

1,354.800 

109,400 

15,400 

3,700 

2,343,800 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore ,  birch 

269 ,000 
32,500 
39,700 
56,300 
32,200 

259,400 
58,100 
53 ,900 
53 ,100 
23 ,900 

46,800 

15,500 

9,100 

6,800 

11,900 

17,500 
3  ,300 
7,200 

700 

1,900 
1,300 

594,600 
110,700 
109.900 
116,200 
68,700 

Total 

429 ,700 

448,400 

90,100 

28 ,700 

3,200 

1,000^100 

Total  hdwds. 

1,290,200 

1,803,200 

199,500 

44,100 

6,900 

3,343,900 

All  sound  trees 

3,030,900 

3,932,100 

587 ,200 

269,100 

56,700 

7 ,876 ,000 

Percent 

38.5 

49.9 

7.5 

3.4 

0.7 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4"inch  rule . 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others. 
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Table  6a.  -  Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 
by  species  and  diameter  class,  1947 

SOUND  TREES 


Species 

inches—' 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26  + 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

637 ,000 

591,000 

52,400 

180,100 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

344,900 

931,500 

53,700 

274,200 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

95,400 
554,500 

54,600 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

8,800 

308,900 

3,900 

16,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

1,036,100 

2,385,900 

110 ,000 

525,400 

Percent 

Softv/oods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

13.8 

30.3 

1.4 

6.7 

Total 

1,460,500 

1,604,300 

704,500 

338,100 

4,107,^^0 

52.2 

Cypress 
Cedar 

111,000 
700 

190,000 

72,900 

50,100 

424,000 
700 

5.3 
3/ 

Total  sftwds. 

1,572,200 

1,794,300 

777,400 

388,200 

4,532,100 

57.5 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Svreetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

287,500 

144,000 

31,400 

46,300 

3,800 

666,100 
370,800 
125,300 
142,900 
5,200 

113,300 

179,800 

42,700 

125,900 

3,300 

21,300 

17,000 

7,200 

5,900 

4,100 

1,088,200 

711,600 

206,600 

321,000 

16,400 

13.8 
9.1 
2.6 
4.1 
0.2 

Total 

513 ,000 

1,310,300 

465,000 

55,500 

2,343,800 

29.8 

Red  oaks 

vn-iite  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

88,200 
25,600 
21,200 
17,600 
25  ,100 

241,700 
64,500 
68,900 
48,800 
34,800 

149,100 

15,400 

18,200 

27,100 

5,000 

115 ,600 

5,200 

1,600 

22,700 

3,800 

594,600 
110,700 
109,900 
116,200 
68,700 

7.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
0.9 

Total 

177,700 

458,700 

214,800 

148,900 

1,000,100 

12.7 

Total  hdwds. 

690,700 

1,769,000 

679,800 

204,400 

3,343,900 

42.5 

All  sound  trees 

2,262,900 

3,563,300 

1,457,200 

592,600 

7,876,000 

100.0 

Percent 

28.7 

45.3 

18.5 

7.5 

100,0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  not  included. 
^  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  7^*  ~  Net  volume-'^  of  sa?;  tirn.ber  in  thie  Southern  Coastal  Plain 
by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 


SOUND  TRESS  (in  thousand  board  feet) 


2/ 
Forest  tj-pe-' 

Large 

savv-tinber 
stands 

Smll 
sav;- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  i: 
unstocked 
areas 

All 

stands 

Lonffleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 
Cj.'press 
Lov,'land   hdwds. 
Upland  hdv/ds. 
Scrub  oak 

159 ,000 

1,622,000 

34,100 

98,300 

107,400 

994,000 

6,100 

709 ,100 

1,162,400 

76  ,700 

208,300 

157,900 

1,595,700 

22,000 

152,200 

170,400 

8,900 

61,400 

27,600 

140  ,800 

23,200 

2,700 

30 ,400 
29,500 

13  ,200 

55,000 
21,600 
69,400 

20  ,700 

9,800 

400 

23,300 

2,500 

1,131,400 

?, 99 4, 100 

120,100 

404,500 

292,900 

2,785,500 

75,400 

72,100 

All  types 

3,030,900 

3,932,100 

537,200 

269,100 

56,700 

7,376,000 

Percent 

38-5 

49.9 

7.5 

3.4 

0.7 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  1/4-inch  rule. 

2/  3ee  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  8a.  -  Net  volum^-^  of  all  trees  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

by  species  and  stand  size,  1947 


SOUND  TREK 

)  (in  thousand  cords) 

Species 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

443 

2,935 

70 

395 

2,718 

2,941 

253 

858 

815 
870 

49 

270 

517 
310 

25 
137 

68 

92 

1 

71 

4,561 

7,148 

398 

1,731 

Total 

3,843 

6,770 

2,004 

989 

232 

13,838 

Cypress 
Cedar 

404 
1 

652 

603 
9 

7 

— 

1,659 
17 

Total  sftwds. 

4,248 

7,422 

2,616 

996 

232 

15,514 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

1,226 

1,014 

174 

439 

47 

3,228 

1,293 

767 

445 

24 

451 
216 
233 

60 
38 

31 

m 

4 

6 
11 

4,942 

2,574 

1,178 

944 

109 

Total 

2,900 

5,757 

998 

75 

17 

9,747 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

Holly,  dogwood 

816 
123 
135 
178 
129 
27 

1,035 
283 
195 
245 
197 
33 

402 
166 
130 
120 

157 
22 

64 

118 

68 

3 
6 

6 
3 

1 

3 

2,323 
693 
529 
543 
486 
91 

Total 

1,408 

1,988 

997 

259 

13 

4,665 

Total  hdwds. 

4,308 

7,745 

1,995 

334 

30 

14,412 

All  sound  trees 

8,556 

15,167 

4,611 

1,330 

262 

29,926 

Percent 

28.6 

50.7 

15.4 

4.4 

0.9 

100.0 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

43  ' 
2,004 

61 
3,406 

153 
1,196 

51 
625 

67 
98 

375 
7,329 

All  cull  trees 

2,047 

3,467 

1,349 

676 

165 

7,704 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  9^.  -  Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  by  species 

and  diameter  class,  194-7 


SOUND 

TREES    (in  thousa 

nd  cords 

) 

Pole  trees 

Saw- 

tiiAber  trees 

Species 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14-18 

20  + 

All 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

in  dies 

inches 

diameters 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

416 

1,145 

1,068 

S41 

852 

239 

4,561 

Loblolly  pine 

530 

609 

799 

971 

2,275 

1,964 

7,148 

Shortleaf  pine 

26 

76 

73 

76 

134 

8 

393 

Other  pines 

66 

268 

267 

281 

683 

166 

1,731 

Total 

1,038 

2,098 

2,212 

2,169 

3,944 

2,377 

13,333 

Cypress 

265 

292 

171 

171 

479 

231 

1,659 

Cedar 

10 

5 

2 

- 

~ 

- 

17 

Total  softwoods 

1,313 

2,395 

2  J  85 

2,340 

4,423 

2,653 

15,514 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

321 

672 

1,085 

308 

1,710 

346 

4,942 

3?/eetg'ura 

81 

249 

321 

433 

990 

495 

2,574 

Soft  :naple 

260 

175 

215 

87 

316 

125 

1,173 

Yello^v-poplar 

- 

37 

66 

139 

378 

324 

944 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

17 

15 

33 

11 

13 

20 

109 

Total 

679 

1,148 

1,720 

1,483 

3  ,407 

1,310 

9,747 

Red  oaks 

340 

266 

222 

246 

595 

654 

2,323 

'v7hite  oaks 

137 

170 

106 

70 

159 

51 

693 

Hickory 

68 

102 

76 

59 

174 

50 

529 

Ash 

66 

104 

70 

56 

130 

11? 

543 

Sycaraore,  birch 

117 

87 

103 

67 

86 

21 

486 

Holly,   dogvrood 

23 

37 

13 

1 

17 

- 

91 

Total 

751 

766 

595 

499 

1,161 

393 

4,665 

Total  hardwoods 

1,430 

1,914 

2,315 

1,982 

4,568 

2,203 

14,412 

All  sound  trees 

2,743 

4,309 

4,700 

4,322 

8,991 

4,861 

29,926 

lercent 

9.2 

14.4 

15.7 

14.4 

30.0 

16,3 

100.0 

CULL 

TRESS    (in  thousand  cords 

) 

Softwoods 

46 
632 

23 
/ '  / 

000 

104 

52 
1,098 

31 
2,163 

69 

2,056 

375 

Hardwoods 

709 

7,329 

All  cull  trees 

678 

6S9 

813 

1,150 

2,249 

2,125 

7,704 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  10a.  -  Net  volume—'  of  all  trees  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  by  species 

and  class  of  nmterial ,  19^+7 


Saw-timb 

er  trees 

Pole 

Species 

Sawlop-s 

Upper 
stents 

timber 
trees 

Total  sound-tree 
volume 

Total  cull- 
tree  volurae' 

Thousand 
cords 

Thousand 
CO  rds 

Thousand 
cords 

Thousand 
cords 

Percent 

Thousand 
cords 

Softwoods: 

Lonjleaf  pine 

2,205 

795 

1,561 

4 ,  561 

15.2 

94 

Loblolly  pine 

4,523 

1,486 

1,139 

7,143 

23.9 

144 

Shortleaf  pine 

217 

79 

102 

398 

1.3 

4 

Other  pines 

1,047 

350 

334 

1,731 

5.8 

78 

Total 

7,992 

2,710 

3,136 

13  ,838 

46.2 

320 

Cypress 

881 

221 

557 

1,659 

5.5 

55 

Cedar 

1 

1 

15 

17 

0.1 

- 

Total  sftwds. 

3,874 

2,932 

3,708 

15,514 

51.8 

375 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

2,055 

809 

2,078 

4,942 

16.5 

2,517 

Sweetgoim  - 

1,416 

507 

651 

2,574 

8.6 

480 

Soft  maple 

380 

148 

650 

1,178 

3.9 

889 

Yellov^-poplar 

618 

223 

103 

944 

3.2 

166 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

32 

12 

65 

109 

0.4 

49 

Total 

4,501 

1,699 

3,547 

9,747 

32.6 

4,101 

Red  oaks 

1,082 

413 

328 

2,323 

7.8 

1,554 

White  oaks 

201 

79 

413 

693 

2.3 

560 

HicV.ory 

204 

79 

246 

529 

1.8 

191 

Ash 

222 

81 

240 

543 

1.8 

171 

Sycamore ,,  birch 

122 

52 

312 

486 

1.6 

207 

Holly,  dogwood 

IS 

~ 

73 

91 

0.3 

45 

Scrub  oaks 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

500 

Total 

1,349 

704 

2,112 

4,665 

15.6 

3,228 

Total  hdwds. 

■S3  50 

.',403 

5,659' 

14,412 

48,2 

7,329 

Total  all  species 

15,224 

5,335 

9,367 

29,926 

100.0 

7,704 

Percent 

50.9 

17.3 

31.3 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  11a.  -  Net  voliome-^  of  all  trees  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

by  forest  type  a.nd  stand  size  ,  19A-7 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw- timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

UU3 

2,864 

944 

297 

45 

4,593 

Loblolly  pine 

4,A17 

4,215 

1,282 

132 

81 

10,127 

Shortleaf  pine 

95 

281 

65 

- 

1 

442 

Pond  pine 

272 

726 

321 

50 

123 

1,492 

Cypress 

272 

510 

554 

- 

- 

1,336 

Lowland  hardwoods 

3,036 

6,481 

1.230 

206 

— 

10,953 

Upland  hardwoods 

21 

90 

192 

143 

8 

454 

Scrub  oak 

- 

— 

23 

502 

4 

529 

All  types 

8,556 

15,167 

4,611 

1,330 

262 

29,926 

GULL  TRZES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 

48 

68 

48 

171 

22 

357 

Loblolly  pine 

613 

792 

418 

33 

39 

1,895 

Shortleaf  pine 

4 

23 

14 

- 

2 

43 

Pond  pine 

95 

37 

99 

2 

72 

305 

Cypress 

74 

119 

41 

- 

■- 

234 

Lowland  hardwoods 

1,208 

2,382 

627 

283 

- 

4,500 

Upland  hardwoods 

5 

46 

65 

45 

12 

173 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

37 

142 

18 

197 

All  types 

2,047 

3,467 

1,349 

676 

165 

7,704 

1/  Sound  vrood  and  bark 
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Table  12a.  -  Average  volume-'  per  acre  of  sa-,v  timber  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A-7 


SOUND  TRICES    (in  bo 

ard 

feet) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 

sav.^  timber 

stands 

Pole 
timbe  r 
stands 

Seedling 

fr   sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  (•_■ 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

S2/ 

h2/ 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

I! 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

a,A09 

552 

3,602 

69 

9A9 

5 

834 

48 

290 

44 

2,096 

60 

Loblolly  pine 

8,0S9 

2,255 

3,370 

961 

632 

238 

232 

58 

116 

13 

2,917 

833 

Shortleaf  pine 

10,  U2 

253 

2,753 

327 

552 

26^ 

- 

- 

130 

- 

2,544 

278 

Pond  pine 

5,^99 

1,278 

3,331 

293 

u^^9 

168 

884 

- 

180 

24 

1,365 

183 

C;>'press 

3,913 

2,777 

A,  291 

3,212 

27^ 

154 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,681 

1,201 

Lov/land  hardwoods 

1,16/. 

7,262 

Klh 

3,779 

198 

730 

399 

263 

39 

8 

485 

3,089 

Upland  hardwoods 

- 

3,112 

Uh 

1,622 

208 

-^27 

189 

19 

3/ 

3/ 

191 

291 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

300 

179 

30 

- 

- 

164 

35 

--ill  types 

5,290 

3,922 

2,233 

1,391 

563 

290 

310 

61 

151 

21 

1,498 

1,105 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  S  -  softwoods,  H  -  hardwoods, 

3/  Included  with  lowland  hardwood  type  due  to  small  acreage. 
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Table  13a .  -  Average  volume—^  per  acre  of  all  trees  in  the  Southern  Coastal 

Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 

SOUND  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

(^;  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 

stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

All 
stands 

areas 

s^/ 

h2/ 

S 

H 

S 

K 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

20.9 

2.5 

13.9 

1.0 

5.8 

0.2 

3.0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 

8.2 

0.5 

Loblolly  pine 

19.9 

8.3 

11-5 

4.2 

A. 4 

2.2 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

0.1 

9.0 

3.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

26..'^ 

2.3 

9.8 

1.5 

U.2 

1.9 

- 

- 

0.5 

- 

8.9 

1.5 

Poni.  pine 

13.9 

5. A 

11.8 

0.8 

U.2 

1.1 

3.4 

- 

0.9 

0.1 

4.9 

0.8 

Cypress 

7.7 

9.2 

8.6 

15.6 

6.8 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.3 

5.8 

Lov/land  hdv/ds . 

2.8 

23.0 

1.5 

15.8 

0.5 

7.6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.1 

2/ 

1.4 

12.7 

Upland  hdwds. 

- 

10.5 

0.5 

6.3 

0.6 

A. 6 

0.8 

0.6 

V 

k/ 

0.7 

2.2 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.5 

1.2 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

1.1 

0.4 

All  types 

12.9 

13.1 

7.8 

8.1 

,3.8 

2.9 

1.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.1 

5.1 

4.8 

CU] 

:L  trees  (ir 

1  standard 

cords 

) 

Longleaf  pine 

0.2 

2.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1.7 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

Loblolly  pine 

0.2 

3.7 

0.1 

2.9 

0.4 

1.7 

3/ 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

2.2 

Shortleaf  pine 

- 

1.4 

3/ 

0.9 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.3 

3/ 

1.0 

Pond  pine 

0.1 

6.7 

0  1 

0.6 

0,4 

1.3 

0.2 

- 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

1.0 

Cypress 

0.3 

4.3 

0.1 

5.6 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

2.0 

Lowland  hdwds . 

0.1 

10.2 

3/ 

6.3 

3/ 

4.1 

3/ 

3.4 

0.1 

01 

3/ 

5.7 

Upland  hdv.'ds , 

~ 

2.2 

- 

3.5 

- 

1.8 

- 

0.4 

k/ 

4/ 

3/ 

1.1 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4-1 

0.1 

0.3 

- 

0.8 

0.1 

0.5 

All  types 

0.1 

6.1 

0.1 

3.6 

0.2 

1.7 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

2.4 

1/  Sound  v.'ood  and  bark. 

2/  S  -  Softwoods,  H  -  Hardwoods. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 

4/  Included  with  lowland  hardwood  type   due  to  small  acreage. 
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Table  14.a,  -  Average  voltime-'^^  per  acre  of  pole-tiinber  trees  in  the  .Southern 
Coastal  Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 


SOUND  TYGES   (in 

stanc 

.ard  cords) 

Forest  type 

Large 
sav;-tinber 
stands 

Sroall 
sav;-tijnber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

('■•   sapling 

stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  Ic 

unstocked 

areas 

All 

st  -nds 

32/ 

H^/ 

S 

H 

S 

H 

3 

H 

S 

K 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

1.0 

0.2 

4.0 

0.5 

3.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

2.6 

0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

0.3 

2.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

1.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

3/ 

1.5 

1.7 

Shortleaf  pine 

2.1 

1.7 

2.4 

0.7 

2.6 

1.2 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

2.2 

0.9 

Pond  pine 

0.5 

1.3 

2.3 

0.4 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

- 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0 

0.4 

Gyyiress 

0.1 

0.9 

1.6 

3.0 

6.1 

1.-^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.2 

1.6 

Lowland  hdv^ds. 

0.1 

4.1 

0.2 

5.9 

3/ 

5.5 

0.4 

0.4 

9  / 

2.1 

11 

0.1 

4.6 

Upland  hdwds. 

- 

0.9 

0.4 

1.9 

3/ 

3.5 

0.2 

0.6 

- 

- 

0.2 

1.4 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1-7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

- 

0.6 

0.3 

All  types 

0.3 

3.0 

1.7 

3.1 

2,2 

2.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

11 

1.2 

1.9 

CULL  TRZI 

:s  (in 

standard  c 

0  rd  5 ) 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

0 . 2 

0.1 

0.1 

3/ 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.2 

3/ 

0  1 

Loblolly  pine 

3/ 

0.7 

0.1 

0.8 

11 

0.8 

3/ 

0.2 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.6 

- 

0.9 

- 

- 

- 

03 

- 

0.6 

Pond  pine 

- 

1.5 

3/ 

0-1 

11 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

3/ 

0.3 

Cypress 

- 

0.5 

1/ 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

Lov.'land  hdwds. 

3/ 

1.4 

11 

1.5 

- 

1.4 

- 

1.2 

- 

2/ 

1/ 

1.3 

Upland  hdwds. 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

- 

0.9 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.0 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.7 

- 

0.4 

All  types 

3/ 

1.0 

1/ 

0.9 

3/ 

0.7 

3/ 

0.4 

1/ 

0.1 

If 

0.7 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark, 

2/  3  -  Softwoods,  K  -  Hardwoods. 

3/  Less  than  0.0$  cords  per  acre. 
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1/  2/ 

Table  15a.  -  Net  annual  growth-'  of  saw.  timber-'  in  the  Southern 

Coastal  Plain  by  stand  size  and  species  group,  l^I+^ 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Stand   size 

Softwoods 

Gums,   soft 

maple  and 

yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Large   saw  timber 
Small   saw  timber 
Pole   timber 
Other   stand   sizes 

52,900 

136,700 

26,600 

16,200 

29,600 

80  ,/(^00 

7,900 

800 

15,200 

25,100 

6,100 

2,000 

97,700 

2^2,200 

40,600 

19  ,000 

All  stands 

232,400 

118,700 

48,Z^00 

399,500 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/^-inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  growing  stock. 
2/  Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  l6a .  -  Net  annual  growth.—^  of  timber  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  by- 
stand  size  and  species  group,  19A6  ' 

OM  SAW-TD-IBER  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


Stand   size 

Softwoods 

Gixms  ,    soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

species 

Large  saw  tinber 
Small   saw  timber 
Pole  timber 
Other  stand   sizes 

113,^00 

379,700 

U0,300 

83,300 

6,400 

11,200 

10,300 

400 

79,500 

224,700 

32,700 

3,000 

43,200 

77,400 

38,500 

8,700 

242,500 

693 ,000 

221,800 

95,400 

All  stands 

716,700 

28,300 

339 ,900 

167  ,800 

1,252,700 

ON  POLE  TIMBER  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


Large   saw  timber 

-  100 

"  400 

-  3,200 

2,600 

-  1,100 

Small   saw  timber 

-  4,200 

1,500 

-  15,400 

16,300 

-   1,800 

Pole  timber 

22,400 

15,800 

9,900 

21,900 

70 ,000 

Other  stand   sizes 

10,700 

3/ 

3/ 

4,200 

14,900 

All  stands 

28,800 

16,900 

-  8,700 

45  ,000 

82 ,000 

Sav/-timber  and  pole 
timber  trees^-/ 

745,500 

45,200 

331,200 

212,800 

1,334,700 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark • 
2/  Excluding  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  50  cords. 
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Table  17a.  -  Average  net  growth—  of  saw  timber  per  acre  in  the  Southern 
Coastal  Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 

(in  board  feet) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 
Cypress 

Lowland  hardv/oods 
Upland  hardwoods 

301 

359 
292 

317 
193 
309 
106 

301 
285 

243 

323 

274 

81 

117 
70 
56 
76 
38 
69 
35 

29 
16 

5 

21 

33 
24 

165 
187 
186 

99 
121 
198 

33 

All  types 

326- 

278 

75 

25 

149 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/i4-inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  grov/ing  stock. 
Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  v;as  no  cutting  during  1947. 
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Table  18a.  -  Average  net  growth—^  of  timber  per  acre  in  the  Southern 
Coastal  Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A-7 

(in  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 
Cypress 

Lowland  hardwoods 
Upland  hardvTOods 

0.8 
1.0 
0.9 
0.7 
0.4 
0.8 
0.2 

0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.8 
0.2 

0.5 
0.6 
0.7 

0.5 
O.h 
0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

.   2/' 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0.3 
0.5 
0.6 
0.2 

All  types 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5 

0.1 

0.^ 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  on  the  entire  sound-tree  growing  stock,  excluding 
cull  trees.  Applies  to  stands  in  which  there  was  no  cutting  during  1947' 

2/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  19a.   -  Coniinodity  drain-^   from  saw  timber  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 

by  commodity  and  species  group,  19-^6 

SOUND  TREES 


Commodity 

Softwoods 

Gums,    soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 

hardwoods 

All  sp 

ecies 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.    ft. 

bd.    ft. 

Lamber 

218,920 

75,898 

11,  U7 

306,265 

66.5 

Veneer  bolts 

5,35A 

U,279 

767 

50,Z,00 

11.0 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

- 

1,258 

1,258 

0.3 

Pulpwood  bolts 

72,958 

5,531 

'     - 

78  489 

17.0 

Poles 

8,351 

- 

- 

8,351 

1.8 

Piling 

1,253 

- 

- 

1,253 

0.3 

Posts 

16^ 

6 

h 

174 

1/ 

Mine  timbers 

291 

- 

- 

291 

0.1 

Crossties   (hewn) 

2,860 

1,882 

336 

5,078    • 

1.1 

Shingles 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fuelwood 

2,793 

209 

2,121 

5,123 

1.1 

p/ 
Other  products- 

27 

3,707 

Uh 

3,878 

0.8 

All  commodities 

312,971 

„.       131,512 

16,077 

460,560 

100  0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardv;ood  dimension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use 

3/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  20a.  -  Commodity  drain^  from  timber  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  by 

commodity  and  species  group,  19^46 


SOUND 

TREES 

Commodity 

Softv/oods 

Gums ,  soft 
xaple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  sp« 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

3cies 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Percent 

Lumber 

506,300 

21,600 

13A,A00 

27,300 

7A0,100 

54.0 

Veneer  bolts 

U,800 

- 

101,800 

1,800 

118,400 

8.6 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

- 

- 

3,600 

3,600 

0.3 

Pulpwood  bolts 

280,600 

- 

30,700 

- 

311,300 

22.7 

Poles 

22,900 

- 

- 

- 

22,900 

1.7 

Piling 

3,^00 

- 

- 

- 

3,^00 

0.2 

Posts 

1,600 

6,700 

3 ,300 

2,800 

14,400 

1.1 

Mine  timbers 

1,600 

- 

- 

- 

1,600 

0.1 

Gros sties  (hev/n) 

6,200 

- 

5,800 

1,000 

13  ,000 

1.0 

Shingles 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fuelwood 

35,000 

- 

16,200 

73,100 

124,300 

9.1 

Other  products—' 

6 ,300 

- 

8,200 

2,600 

17,100 

1.2 

All  commodities 

878,700 

28 ,300 

350,^00 

112,700 

1,370,100 

100.0 

CULL  TRESS 


All  commodities 


35,000 


16 ,200 


73 ,100 


124,300 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardwood  dimension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use 
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Table  21a. 


1  '  9  / 

Net  change-^    in  saw- timber  growing  stock-  in  the  Southern 
Coastal  Plain  by  species  group,  19A-6 

SOUI^  TREES 


Item 

Softwoods 

Gums  ,  soft 

maple  and 

yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

Grovdng  stock,  Jan.  1,  19-46 
Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

A, 612, 700 

232,A00 

313  .000 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

2,356,600 
118,700 
131. "^00 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

967,800 

1,8,  UOO 

16,100 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

7,^37,100 
399.500 
A60  ,600 

Net  change 

-  80,600 

-  12,800 

+  32,300 

-  61,100 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  194-7 

4,532,100 

2  ,343  ..800 

1,000,100 

7,876.000 

Percent  change 

-  1.7 

-  0.5 

f  3.3 

-  0.8 

1/'  Log  scale.  International  1/4- -^nch  rule. 

2/   Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table   22a.    -  Net  change   in  growing   stock  of  all  timbei^^    in  the  Southern 

Coastal  Plain   by  species  group,    1946 


ALL  TIMBER    (in   standard  cords) 

Item 

Softwoods 

Gums ,    soft 
maple  and 
yellovz-poplar 

Other 
hardv/oods 

Total 

Growing  stock,    Jan.    1,   1946 

15,630,200 

9,766,900 

4,564,700 

29,961,800 

Net  gro¥/th: 

On  trees   5.0"   and  larger, 

Jan.    1,   1946 

738,500 

293,400 

179,000 

1,210,000 

Trees   recruiting  to    5.0" 

in  1946 

52,200 

37,800 

33  ,800 

123,800 

Total 

790,700 

331,200 

212,800 

1,334,700 

Commodity  drain 

Q07,000 

350,400 

112,700 

1,370,100 

Net   change 

-  116,300 

-  19,200 

+  100,100 

-  35,400 

Growing    stock,    Jan.    1,   1947 

15,513,900 

9,747,700 

4,664,800 

29,926,400 

Percent    change 

-  0  7 

-0.2 

1 

^  2,2 

-    0.1 

1/  The    entire   sound-tree  growing   stock,    excluding    cull  trees 
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Table  lb.  -  Gross  area— ^  of  the  Northern  Coastal 
Plain  by  broad  use  class,  1947 


Glass  of  use 

Area 

Forest: 

Commercial 

Withdrawn 
Non-productive 

Acres 

4,854,500 

18,600 

1,700 

Percent 

62,7 

0.3 

2/ 

Total  forest 

4,874,800 

63.0 

Non-forest: 

Idle 

Agriculture 

Marsh 

Dune  and  beach 

3/ 
Urban  and  other^^ 

368,000 

1,718,200 

236,500 

17 ,000 

210,200 

4.7 
22.2 

3.1 
0.2 
2.7 

Total  non-forest 

2,549,900 

32.9 

Total  land 
Total  water 

7,424,700 
314,200 

95.9 
4.1 

All  classes 

7,738,900 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 
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Table  2b.  -  Ovmership  of  land  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain,  V^Ul 


Class  of  ownership 

All  land 

Comn-.ercial 
forest  land 

Acres 

2>^5,A00 
216,900 

Percent 

Acres 

2/^3,200 
138,500 

Percent 

Public : 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

3.3 
2.9 

5.0 
2.9 

Total  federal 

462,300 

6.2 

383  ,700 

7-9 

State 

County  and  municipal 

334,100^ 
10,100 

A. 5 
0.2 

132,500^ 
4,600 

2.7 
0.1 

Total  public 

806,500 

10.9 

520,800 

10.7 

Prj.vate 

6,618,200 

89.1 

4,333,700 

89.3 

All  classes 

7,42^,700 

100.0 

4,854,500 

100.0 

1/  Includes  120,800  acres  under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal 
Government . 

2/  Includes  105,000  acres  under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Table  3b.  -  Ownership  of  all  pr5-vate  properties  of  1,000  acres 
or  more  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain,  19A-6-' 


Class  of  ownership 

Distribution  o 

f  all  land-/ 

Acres 

Percent 

Corporate: 

Pulp  company 

386,900 

19.5 

. Lumber  company 

385  ,400 

IQ.4 

Other  forest  industry 

58,600 

2.9 

Bank,  loan,  and  insurance 

30  ,300 

1.5 

Railroad 

- 

Other 

111,100 

5.6 

Total  corporate 

972,300 

48 , 9 

Individual: 

Estate,  club,  preserve 

167,300 

8.4 

Farmer 

3 9 A, 100 

19.8 

Lumberrfia.n 

143,500 

7.2 

Other  forest  industry 

4,500 

0.2 

Other  individual 

296  ,200 

u.^. 

Total  individual 

1,005,600 

50.5 

UnknoYiOi 

11,300 

0.6 

All  classes 

1,989,200 

100.0 

1/  Data  taken  from  county  tax  rolls,  as  of  January  1,  1946. 

2/  Includes  forest  and  non-forest  land  on  properties  1,000 
acres  and  larger  in  size. 
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Table  4b.  -  Commercial  forest  area  of  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 
by  forest  type  and  stand  size^  1947 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

1 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

28,600 

165,200 

154,400 

130,200 

71,000 

549,400 

Loblolly  pine 

310,100 

713 ,100 

181,200 

463,000 

78,800 

1,746,200 

Shortleaf  pine 

4,400 

41,600 

49,500 

27,100 

14,600 

137,200 

Pond  pine 

13,700 

141,000 

44,200 

63,000 

10,300 

272,200 

Cypress 

38,900 

90,000 

- 

17,200 

- 

146,100 

Lowland  hdwds. 

337,600 

623 ,300 

171,700 

468,600 

75,000 

1,676,200 

Upland  hdwds , 

1,700 

8,400 

17,200 

86,200 

5,500 

119,000 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

208,200 

- 

208,200 

All  types 

735  ,000 

1,782,600 

618,200 

1,463,500 

255,200 

4,854,500 

Percent 

15.1 

36.7 

12.7 

30.2 

5.3 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  5b.  -  Net  volume—'^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  by  species 

and  stand  size ,  19-47 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thou 

sand  boarc 

i  feet) 

Species  2J 

Large 
saw -timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

188,700 

2,465,800 

47  ,300 

167,300 

701,200 

2,851  ,800 

177  ,000 

569,600 

128 ,400 

177 ,300 

49,100 

36,300 

109,200 

223  ,900 

8,300 

32,200 

43  ,300 
14,100 

1,170,800 

5,732,900 

281,700 

805,400 

Total 

2,869,100 

4,299,600 

391,100 

373,600 

57,400 

7,990,800 

Cypress 
Cedar 

383,500 

455,400 
800 

15,400 

13,900 

- 

868,200 
800 

Total  sftwds. 

3,252,600 

4,755,800 

406,500 

387,500 

57,400 

8,859,800 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweet gum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

713  ,600 
746,700 
160  ,000 
105  ,800 
38,600 

1,438,400 

561,700 

277,700 

277,500 

43  ,000 

80,700 

12,500 

17,900 

9,600 

42,900 

20  .700 

200 

14,900 

3,600 
800 

17,100 

2 ,279  ,200 

1,342,400 

455  ,800 

407,800 

Q8,700 

Total 

1,764,700 

2,598,300 

120,700 

78,700 

21,500 

4,583,900 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore ,  birch 

517,700 
90,600 
107  ,800 
145,700 
141 ,000 

315,400 
105,900 

85  ,700 
100,200 

99  ,400 

49,900 
800 

7  ,000 
22  ,800 

1,800 

21 ,300 
19,300 
11,600 

2,Q00 

1,400 
1,500 

905  ,700 
218,100 
212,100 
268,700 
245  ,100 

Total 

1,002,800 

706,600 

82,300 

55,100 

2,900 

1,849,700 

Total  hdwds. 

2,767,500 

3,304,QOO 

■  203,000 

133  ,800 

24,400 

6 ,433  ,600 

All  sound  trees 

6,020,100 

8,060,700 

609,500 

521,300 

81 ,800 

15  ,293  ,400 

Percent 

39.4 

52.7 

4.0 

3.4 

0.5 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  Internationa]  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others 
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Table  6b.  -  Net  voliime-'  of  saw  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 
by  species  and  diameter  class,  19A-7 
SOUND  TREES 


Species 

10-12 
inches-^ 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26  + 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

1,170,800 

5,732,900 

281,700 

805,400 

bd.  ft. 

567,600 

1,466,900 

154,800 

278,400 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 
356 ,100 

Percent 

Softwoods? 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pin© 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

548,400 

2,996,900 

117 ,200 

482 ,800 

54,800 

913 ,000 

9,700 

44,200 

7.6 

37.5 
1.8 

5.3 

Total 

2,467,700 

4,145,300 

1,021,700 

356,100 

7,990,800 

52.2 

Cypress 
Cedar 

296,300 
800 

344,500 

92,900 

134,500 

868,200 
800 

5.7 
3/ 

Total  sftwds. 

2,764,800 

4,489,800 

1,114,600 

490,600 

8,859,800 

57.9 

Hardwoods; 

Tupelo 
Sv/eetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

513,700 

196,800 

89,600 

46,900 

16 ,000 

1,310,700 

674,300 

276 ,200 

281,600 

50  ,400 

328,100 

257 ,600 

58,200 

66,700 

32,300 

126,700 

213 ,700 

31,800 

12,600 

2,279,200 

1,342,400 

455,800 

407,800 

98,700 

14.9 
8.8 
3.0 
2.7 

0.6 

Total 

863 ,000 

2,593,200 

742,900 

384,800 

4,583,900 

30.0 

Red  oaks 

V/hite  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

102,900 
42,000 
32,800 
38 ,400 
32 ,800 

320 ,400 

90,600 

94,100 

102 ,000 

151,600 

277,700 
37  ,000 
51,600 
72,700 
43,700 

204,700 
48,500 
33 ,600 
55,600 
17,000 

905,700 
218,100 
212,100 
268,700 
245,100 

5.9 

1.4 

1.4, 

1.8 

1.6 

Total 

248,900 

758,700 

482,700 

359,400 

1,849,700 

12.1 

Total  hdwds. 

1,111,900 

3,351,900 

1,225,600 

744,200 

6,433,600 

42.1 

All  sound  trees 

3,876,700 

7,8^,1,700 

2,340,200 

1,234,800 

15,293,400 

100.0 

Percent 

25.3 

51.3 

15.3 

8.1 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
2/  Ten- inch  hardwoods  not  included, 
3/  Less  than  0,05  percent. 
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Table  7b.  -  Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 
by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19^^? 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  board  feet) 


2 ' 
Forest  type-'' 

Large 
sav,'~timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

163,^00 

737,100 

139,700 

10,400 

43,600 

1,094,200 

Loblolly  pine 

2,795,^00 

2,919,800 

161,200 

185,400 

8,000 

6,069,800 

Shortleaf  pine 

28 ,700 

193,300 

43,500 

4,500 

- 

270 ,000 

Pond  pine 

133 ,700 

534,900 

23 ,600 

11,200 

11,500 

714,900 

Cypress 

458,900 

637 ,000 

- 

2,600 

- 

1,098,500 

Lovv'land  hdv/ds. 

2,427,200 

3,012,300 

231,400 

242,100 

17,100 

5,930,100 

Upland  hdwds. 

12,800 

26  ,300 

10 ,100 

37,100 

1,600 

87,900 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

= 

28,000 

- 

28,000 

All  types 

6,020,100 

8,060,700 

609,500 

521,300 

■  81,800 

15,293,400 

Percent 

39.4 

52.7 

4-0 

3.4 

0.5 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  1/4'- inch  rule. 

2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  8b.    -  Net  volumi 


ne— '  0 


f  all  trees  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 


by  species  and  stand  size,  1947 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Species 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

501 

6,159 

139 

420 

2,418 

8,793 

660 

1,789 

971 

1,124 

349 

365 

449 

937 

33 

143 

118 

54 

2 

38 

4,457 

17,067 

1,183 

2,755 

Total 

7,219 

13  ,660 

2,809 

1,562 

212 

25,462 

Cypress 
Cedar 

1,025 

1,891 
9 

78 
3 

85 

- 

3,079 
12 

Total  sftwds. 

8,244 

15,560 

2,890 

1,647 

212 

28,553 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdv/ds. 

2,320 

2,222 

614 

296 

133 

6,389 

2,429 

1,456 

951 

213 

851 

301 

182 

95 

25 

178 

178 

10 

60 

10 

15 
8 

40 

9,753 
5,138 
2,262 
1,402 
421 

Total 

5,585 

11,438 

1,454 

436 

63 

18,976 

Red  oaks 
V/hite  oaks 
Hickory 

ASh 

Sycamore,  birch 
Holly,  dogwood 

1,57A 
314 
322 
562 
535 
123 

1,160 
551 
331 
A99 
A3  9 
156 

307 
132 
102 
129 
147 
8 

163 

174 

32 

17 

11 

8 

5 
11 
49 

25 

3,209 
1,182 

836 
1,207 
1,157 

295 

Total 

3,430 

3,136 

825 

405 

90 

7,886 

Total  hdwds. 

9,015 

14,574 

2,279 

841 

153 

26,862 

All  sound  trees 

17,259 

30,134 

5,169 

2,488 

365 

55,415 

Percent 

31.1 

54.4 

9.3 

4.5 

0.7 

100.0 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

136 
4,741 

370  • 
7,193 

243 
1,355 

104 
1,745 

179 
104 

1,032 
15,138 

All  cull  trees 

4,877 

7,563 

1,598 

1,849 

283 

16,170 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  9b.  -  Net  volume-'  of  all  trees  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  by  species 

and  diameter  diss,  194-7 
SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Pole  trees 

Saw- 

■timber  t 

rees 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

20  + 

inches 

All 
diameters 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

/,21 
825 
127 
272 

871 

1,613 

283 

356 

853 

1,851 

209 

409 

824 

2,520 

249 

423 

1,360 

7,378 

292 

1,193 

128 
2,880 

23 

102 

4,457 

17,067 

1,183 

2,755 

Total 

1,645 

3,123 

3,322 

4,016 

10,223 

3,133 

25,462 

Cypress 
Cedar 

261 
5 

481 
5 

399 

517 
2 

878 

543 

3,079 
12 

Total  softwoods 

1,911 

3,609 

3,721 

4,535 

11,101 

3,676 

28,553 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

751 
482 

191 
112 

68 

1,298 

561 

420 

85 

33 

1,760 

587 

492 

120 

70 

1,437 
594 
249 

142 

45 

3,358 

1,799 

695 

751 

127 

1,149 

1,115 

215 

192 

78 

9,753 
5,138 
2,262 
1,402 
421 

Total 

1,604 

2,397 

3,029 

2,467 

6,730 

2,749 

18,976 

Red  oaks 

IVhite  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

Holly,  dogwood 

353 
223 
121 
184 

237 

68 

317 
226 

74 
182 
152 

75 

309 
181 
111 
145 
159 
66 

283 

115 

93 

118 

39 

40 

795 
225 
234 
270 

374 
41 

1,152 
212 
203 
308 
146 
5 

3,209 
1,182 

836 
1,207 
1,157 

295 

Total 

1,186 

1,026 

971 

738 

1,939 

2,026 

7,886 

Total  hardwoods 

2,790 

3,423 

4,000 

3,205 

8,669 

4,775 

26.862 

All  sound  trees 

4,701 

7,032 

7,721 

7,740 

19,770 

8,451 

55,415 

Percent 

S.5 

12.7 

13.9 

14.0 

35.7 

15.2 

100.0 

CULL  ' 

PREES  (in  thousand  cords 

) 

Softwoods 

52 
1,059 

92 
1,473 

197 

157 
2,195 

290 
4,636 

244 
4,374 

1,032 

Hardwoods 

1,401 

15,138 

All  cull  trees 

1,111 

1,565 

1,598 

2,352 

4,926 

4,618 

16,170 

1/  Sound  v/ood  and  bark. 
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Table  10b.    ~  Net  voluni' 


e— '  of 


all  trees  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  by  species 


and  class  of  material,  1947 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
2/  Less  than  0.05  percent 


Saw-timb 

er  trees 

Pole 
timber 
trees 

Total  sound-tree 
volume 

Species 

Sawlogs 

Upper 
stems 

Total  cull- 
tree  volujne 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

Thousand 
cords 

2,326 

10,983 

570 

1,576 

Thousand 
cords 

839 

3,646 

203 

551 

Thousand 
cords 

1,292 

2,438 

410 

628 

Thousand 
cords 

4,457 

17,067 

1,183 

2,755 

Percent 

8.0 

30.3 

2.1 

5 . 0 

Thousand 
cords 

60 

367 

38 

201 

Total  ,. 

15,455 

5,239 

4,768 

25,462 

45.9 

716 

Cypress 
Cedar 

1,876 
2 

461 

742 

10 

3,079 
12 

5.6 
2j' 

316 

Total  sftwds. 

17,333 

5,700 

5,520 

28,553 

51.5 

1,032 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweet gum 
Soft  mtaple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  i:-oft  hdwds. 

4,287 

2,572 

832 

795 

180 

1,657 
936 

327 

290 
70 

3,809 
1,630 

1,103 
317 
171 

9,753 
5,138 
2,262 
1,402 
421 

17.6 
9.3 
4.1 
2.5 

5,953 
943 

1,863 
216 
199 

Total 

8,666 

3,230 

7,030 

18,976 

34.3 

9,179 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oaks 

1,615 
398 
382 
513 
435 
86 

615 
154 
148 
183 
174 

979 
630 
306 
511 
548 
209 

3,209 
1,182 

836 
1,207 
1,157 

295 

2.1 

1.5 
2.2 
2.1 

0.5 

2,587 

1,061 

358 

391 

586 
100 
376 

Total 

3,429 

1,274 

3,183 

7,886 

14.2 

5,959 

Total  hdwds. 

12,095 

4,554 

10,213 

26,862 

48.5 

15,138 

Total  all  species 

29,428 

10,254 

15,733 

55,415 

100.0 

16,170 

Percent 

53.1 

18.5 

28.4 

100.0 
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Table  lib.  -  Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 

SOUI\ID  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

A38 

2,574 

1,059 

103 

110 

4,284 

Loblolly  pine 

7,795 

10,239 

1,430 

778 

55 

20,297 

Shortleaf  pine 

102 

704 

344 

43 

1 

1,194 

Pond  pine 

387 

1,728 

271 

58 

65 

2,509 

Cypress 

1,290 

2,682 

- 

44 

- 

4,016 

Lowland  hardv/oods 

7,213 

12  ,084 

1,941 

1,096 

128 

22,462 

Upland  hardwoods 

34 

123 

124 

215 

6 

502 

Scrub  oak 

- 

— 

- 

151 

- 

151 

All  types 

17,259 

30,134 

5,169 

2,488 

365 

55,415 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 

26 

37 

135 

311 

30 

539 

Loblolly  pine 

974 

1,363 

248 

373 

155 

3,113 

Shortleaf  pine 

8 

71 

112 

2 

19 

212 

Pond  pine 

55 

242 

54 

42 

31 

424 

Cypress 

591 

785 

- 

10 

- 

1,386 

LoY;land  hardwoods 

3,213 

4,996 

1,010 

936 

39 

10,194 

Upland  hardwoods 

10 

69 

39 

64 

9 

191 

Scrub  oak 

- 

— 

- 

111 

- 

111 

i'lll  types 

4,877 

7,563 

1,598 

1,849 

283 

16  ,170 

1/  Sound  vrood  and  bark. 
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Table  12b.  -  Average  volume—'  per  acre  of  sav;  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

by   forest  type  and  stand  size,  1947 


S 

DUND  TRSES  (in  board  feet) 

Forest  type 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 

G to  eked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

All 

stands 

areas 

s^/ 

h2/ 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

o 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

5,655 

63 

4,452 

10 

897 

8 

SO 

- 

551 

63 

1,975 

17 

Loblolly  pine 

7,938 

1,076 

3,599 

496 

774 

117 

367 

33 

92 

9 

3,061 

415 

Shortleaf  pine 

6,172 

336 

3,878 

771 

834 

45 

167 

- 

- 

- 

1,708 

261 

Pond  pine 

9,068 

681 

3,774 

20 

532 

- 

146 

32 

936 

1S2 

2,567 

59 

Cypress 

5,474 

6,329 

3,866 

3,210 

- 

- 

152 

- 

- 

- 

3,857 

3,662 

Lov:land  hardwoods 

783 

6,407 

660 

4,173 

318 

1029 

230 

237 

- 

229 

514 

3,024 

Upland  hardwoods 

408 

7,210 

110 

3,012 

484 

102 

386 

45 

256 

50 

375 

364 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

126 

- 

- 

126 

8 

All  types 

4,426 

3,765 

2,668 

1,854 

657 

328 

265 

91 

225 

96 

1,825 

1,325 

1/  Locj  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  S  -  softv7oods,  H  -  hardwoods. 
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Table  13b.  -  Average  volume-^  per  acre  of  all  trees  in  the  Northern  Coastal 

Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A7 

SOUND  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 

stands 

s5/ 

hS/ 

3 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

LonglGaf  pine 

U.6 

0.8 

15.3 

0.2 

6.5 

0.3 

0.7 

0.1 

1.4 

0.2 

7.5 

0.3 

Loblolly  pine 

20.2 

4.9 

11.6 

2.7 

6.4 

1.5 

1,4 

0.2 

0.7 

11 

9-4 

2.2 

Shortleaf  pine 

15.0 

8.0 

13.4 

3.5 

5.5 

1.4 

1.3 

0.3 

0.1 

- 

6.8 

1.9 

Pond  pine 

22.7 

5.5 

11.4 

0.8 

6.0 

0.2 

0.8 

0.1 

5.4 

1.0 

8.4 

0.8 

Cypress 

13.0 

20.2 

13.7 

16.1 

- 

- 

2.6 

- 

- 

- 

12.2 

15.3 

Lowland  hd?/ds . 

2.0 

19.4 

2.2 

17.2 

0.9 

10.4 

1.1 

1.3 

- 

1.7 

1.6 

11.8 

Upland  hdwds. 

1.2 

19.2 

0.5 

14.1 

1.5 

5.8 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.2 

1.3 

2.9 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.7 

3/ 

- 

- 

0.7 

3./ 

All  types 

11.2 

12.3 

8.7 

8.2 

4.7 

3.7 

1.1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

5.9 

5.5 

CULL  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

3/ 

2.4 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

Loblolly  pine 

0.2 

2.9 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.9 

3/ 

0.8 

1.9 

0.1 

0.2 

1.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

- 

1.7 

- 

1.7 

1.4 

0.8 

3/ 

3/ 

0.7 

0.^ 

0.6 

0.9 

Pond  pine 

0.4 

3.7 

0.6 

1.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.6 

3/ 

1.5 

1.5 

0.6 

1.0 

Cypress 

0.9 

14.3 

1.6 

7.1 

- 

- 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

8.2 

Lowland  hdwds. 

0.1 

9.5 

3/ 

8.0 

0.3 

5.6 

3/ 

2.0 

- 

0.5 

0.1 

6.0 

Upland  hdwds. 

- 

6.1 

- 

8.2 

0.3 

1.9 

3/ 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

1.5 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3/ 

0.5 

- 

1/ 

0.5 

.411  tirpes 

0.2 

6.5 

0.2 

4.0 

0.4 

2.2 

0.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

3.1 

1/  Sound  v.'ood  and  bark. 

2/  S  -  Softwoods,  K  -  Hardvraods. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  14.b.  -  Average  volume—'  per  acre  of  pole-timber  trees  in  the  Northern 
Coastal  Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  194-7 


SOUND  TR3ES  (in 

standard 

cords) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-tLmber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&   sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

32/ 

H^/ 

3 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

0 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

0.7 

1.2 

3.3 

0.1 

4.0 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

0.2 

1/ 

2.2 

0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

0.7 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

4.2 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

3/ 

1.5 

1.2 

Shortleaf  pine 

o.u 

6.2 

2.7 

1.5 

3-2 

1.3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

- 

2.1 

1.2 

Pond  pine 

3/ 

u.o 

l.A 

0.6 

U-U 

0.1 

0.5 

- 

2.3 

0.4 

1.7 

0.6 

Cypress 

o.u 

4.0 

U.7 

5.9 

- 

- 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

3.2 

U.7 

Lowland  hdwds. 

0.1 

3.2 

0.3 

6. A 

0.2 

7.7 

0.3 

0.6 

- 

1.1 

0.2 

u.o 

Upland  hdwds. 

- 

1.2 

0.1 

5.7 

0.2 

5.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

1.9 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

0.^ 

- 

All  types 

O.A 

2.8 

1.6 

3.3 

2.8 

2.8 

O.A 

0.3 

0.3 

o.u 

1.1 

2.1 

CULL  TRESS  (in 

standard 

cords 

J 

Longleaf  pine 

1/ 

0.7 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0.^ 

3/ 

0.2 

- 

0.3 

1/ 

0.3 

Loblolly  pine 

3/ 

0.7 

3/ 

0.8 

0.1 

o.u 

3/ 

0.4 

0.1 

3/ 

3/ 

0.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

- 

1.^ 

- 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

3/ 

3/ 

0.5 

o.u 

0.2 

O.A 

Pond  pine 

- 

0.9 

0.1 

o.u 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.6 

0  1 

0.3 

Cypress 

0.1 

1.5 

0.2 

1-U 

- 

- 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

1-3 

Lowland  ?idwds . 

- 

1-7 

1/ 

1.8 

- 

2.3 

1/ 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

3/ 

l.A 

Upland  hdwds . 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

a/ 

1.1 

- 

o.u 

- 

0.2 

1/ 

0.6 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1/ 

0.4 

- 

~ 

3/ 

o.u 

All  types 

1/ 

1.2 

3/ 

1.1 

0.1 

0.9 

2/ 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

3/ 

0.8 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bar^:. 

2/  S  -  Softwoods,  H  -  Hardv.'oods. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre 
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1/  2/ 

Table  15b.  -  Net  annual  growth—^  of  saw  timber^'^  in  the  Northern 

Coastal  Plain  by,  stanci  size  and  species  group,  19^6 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Stand  size 

Softwoods 

Gums,    soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Large   saw  tiraber 
Small   saw  timber 
Pole   timber 
Other   stand   sizes 

118,^00 

277,600 

26,700 

31,100 

/.9,^0 

121,900 

5,300 

A,AOO 

32,800 

3^,800 

3,600 

2,500 

200,600 

A3A,300 

35,600 

38  ,000 

All  stands 

A53  ,800 

181,000 

73  ,700 

708,500 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/^-inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  growing 

stock. 
2/'  Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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-1  / 
Table  l6b  .  -  Net  annual  grov/th-^  of  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  by 

stand  size  and  species  group,  19^6 
ON  SAY/-TIMBER  TREES  (in  standard  cords) 


S i"„^nrl  .SI  y p 

Softwoods 

Gums ;  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

species 

Large  sav</  timber 
Small  saw  timber 
Pole  timber 
Other  stand  sizes 

263  ,200 
702,800 
20?  ,300 
118,600 

15 ,800 

38,400 

2,300 

500 

133  ,600 

330,600 

32,900 

9,700 

90,000 

105,700 

14,000 

5  ,700 

502,600 

1,177,500 

256,500 

134,500 

All  stands 

1,291,900 

57,000 

506,800 

215  ,400 

2,071,100 

ON  POLE  TIMBER  TRESS  (in  standard  cords) 


Large  saw  timber 

-  5,100 

-  100 

2,600 

14,400 

11,800 

Small  saw  timber 

3,500 

10,700 

-  2,600 

22,000 

33,600 

Pole  timber 

43,100 

200 

22,000 

30,300 

95,600 

Other  stand  sizes 

6,300 

800 

6,800 

33,400 

47,300 

All  stands 

47,800 

11,600 

28,800 

100,100 

188,300 

Saw-timber  and  pole 
timber  trees^' 

1,339,700 

68,600 

535,600 

315,500 

2,259,400 

1/  Sound  ¥;ood  and  bark. 
2/  Excluding  cull  trees. 
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Table  17b,  -  Average  net  growth—'  of  saw  timber  per  acre  in  the  Northern 

Coastal  Plain  by  forest  t^rpe  and  stand  size,  19A-7 

(in  board  feet) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Lob] oily  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 
Cypress 

Lowland  hardwoods 
Upland  hardwfoods 

178 

393 
212 

391 
371 
229 
23  A 

286 
278 
198 
238 
334 
256 
128 

111 
Ik 

100 
IS 

45 
17 

lA 
27 
10 
16 
5 
21 
23 

131 
199 
106 
155 
305 
153 
32 

All  types 

307 

268 

Ik 

20 

161 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/^-inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  growing  stock. 
Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  v;as  no  cutting  during  l^A-7. 
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Table  18b.  -  Average  net  growth—'^  of  timber  per  acre  in  the  Northern 
Coastal  Plain  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A-7 

(in  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 
Cypress 

Lowland  hardwoods 
Upland  hardwoods 

0.5 
1.1 
1.3 
1.1 

0.9 
0.6 
O.A 

0.9 
0.9 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 

0.8 
0.6 
0.8 
0.7 

0.6 
0.3 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 
0.8 
0.5 
0.2 

All  types 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

0.5 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  on  the  entire  sound-tree  growing  stock,  excluding 
cull  trees.  Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  was  no  cutting  dur- 
ing 1947. 
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Table  19b.  -  Coirunodity  drain—'  from  saw  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain 

by  commodity  and  species  group,  19A6 

SOUND  TREES 


Commodity 

Softwoods 

Gums,  soft 
maple  and 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  species 

yello7;-poplar 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Lumber 

309,137 

76,573 

22,752 

408,^62 

63.7 

Veneer  bolts 

13  ,072 

72, 6U 

2,090 

87,803 

13.7 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

- 

1,U5 

1,U5 

0.2 

Pulpwood  bolts 

81,890 

7,628 

- 

89,518 

13.9 

Poles 

13,  U8 

- 

- 

13,A48 

2.1 

Piling 

2,018 

- 

- 

2,018 

0.3 

Posts 

15A 

39 

3U 

507 

0.1 

Mine  timbers 

3OA 

- 

- 

304 

1/ 

Crossties  (hewn) 

3,102 

1,869 

195 

5,166 

0.8 

Shingles 

70 

- 

- 

70 

If 

Fuelwood 

23 ,10A 

1,912 

3,702 

28,718 

4.5 

Other  products-' 

575 

3,596 

257 

4,428 

0.7 

All  commodities 

U6,S7/^ 

164,258 

30,-!,55 

641,587 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4-inch  rule , 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardwood  dimension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  20b.   -  Coraraodity  drain^'    from  timber  in  the  Northern  Coastal  Plain  by 

commodity  and  species  group,   19^6 


SOUND 

TREES 

Commodity 

Softwoods 

Gums,    soft 
maple  and 
yellovz-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  sp« 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

iCies 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
•  cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Percent 

Lumber 

612,900 

132,600 

186  ,000 

55,300 

986,800 

45.2 

Veneer  bolts 

35,900 

- 

167,100 

4,800 

207,800 

9.5 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

- 

- 

3,200 

3,200 

0.1 

Pulpwood  bolts 

315,000 

- 

42,400 

- 

357,400 

16,4 

Poles 

36,900 

- 

- 

- 

36,900 

1.7 

Piling 

5,500 

- 

- 

- 

5,500 

0.3 

Posts 

3,800 

2,000 

7,600 

5,500 

18,900 

0,9 

Mine  tinibers 

1,700 

~ 

- 

- 

1,700 

0.1 

Crossties   (hewn) 

6,700 

- 

5,700 

700 

13,100 

0,6 

Shingles 

200 

- 

_ 

- 

200 

3/ 

Fuelwood 

151,400 

- 

146 ,700 

207,500 

505,600 

23.2 

2/ 
Other  products-'^ 

19,100 

1,000 

18,100 

5,800 

44,000 

2.0 

All  coipjnodities 

1,189,100 

135,600 

573,600 

282,800 

2,181,100 

100.0 

CULL  TREES 


All  commodities 


75,100 


72,600 


102,700 


250,430 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Handle  bolts,  shuttle  bloc!:s  ,  hardwood  dimension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use 

3/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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1/  2/ 

Table  21b .  Net  change—^  in  saw-timber  growing  stock—^  in  the  Northern 

Coastal  Plain  by   species  group,  19A-6 
SOUND  TREES 


Item 

Softwoods 

Gums ,  soft 

maple  and 

yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19.46 
Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

8,852,Q00 

453  .800 

4^6 ,900 

Thousand 

bd,  ft. 

4,567,100 
181 ,000 
16^,200 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

1,806,500 
73  ,700 
30,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

15,226,500 

708,500 

641,600 

Net  change 

+  6,900 

+  16,800 

f  43  ,200 

+  66,900 

Growing  stock,  Jan.-  1,  1947 

8,859,800 

4,583,900 

1,849,700 

15,293,400 

Percent  change 

t  0.1 

+  0.4 

f  2.4 

+  0.4 

1/  Log  scale,  International  1/4^ inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12-9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  22b.    -  Net  change   in  grov/ing  stock  of  all  tiraber^^    in  the  Northern 

Coastal  Plain  by  species  group,   1946 

ALL  TMBER   (in  standard  cords] 


i 


Item 

Softwoods 

Gums,    soft 
maple  and 
yellovz-poplar 

Other 
hardv/oods 

Total 

Growing  stock,    Jan,    1,   1946 

Net  grov.'th: 

On  trees   5.0"  and  larger, 
Jan,    1,   19U6 

Trees   recruiting   to   5.0" 
in  1946 

28,469,700 

1,325,200 
83,100 

19,013,700 

464,900 
70,700 

7,852,800 

275,100 
40,400 

55,336,200 

2,065,200 
194,200 

Total 

1,408,300 

535,600 

315,500 

2,259,400 

Commodity  drain 

1,324,700 

573 ,600 

282,800 

2,181,100 

Net  change 

■        +  83,600 

i       -  38,000 

:       +    32,700 

+  78,300 

Growing   stock,   Jan.    1,   194-7 

28,553,300 

18,Q75,700 

7,885,500 

55 > 414, 500 

Percent    change 

+  0.3 

"0,2 

+  0,4 

+  0.1 

1/   The    entire    sound-tree  growing   stock,    excluding   cull  trees 
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1/ 

Table  Ic .  -  Gross  area— '^  of  the  Piedmont  by  broad 
use  class,  1947 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Acres 

Percent 

Forest: 

Commercial 

4,013,700 

59.0 

Withdrawn 

16,300 

0.2 

Non-productive 

600 

2/ 

Total  forest 

4,035,600 

59.2 

Non-forest 

Idle 

635,400 

9.3 

Agriculture 

1,896,600 

27.8 

Marsh 

- 

- 

Dune  and  beach 

- 

- 

Urban  and  other^'^ 

176,100 

2,6 

Total  non-forest 

2,708,100 

39.7 

Total  land 

6.743,700 

98.9 

Total  water 

74,200 

1,1 

All  classes 

6,317,900 

100.0 

y   From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cera.eteries, 
schools  ,  etc . 


Table  2c.   -  0\mership  of  land  in  the  Piedmont,   19A-7 


Class  of  ownership 

All  land 

Comjnercial 
forest  land 

Acres 

* 

336,300 

^,300 

29  ,200 

Percent 

Acres 

270,800 

2,600 

600 

Percent 

Public : 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

5.0 
0.1 
O.A 

6.7 
0.1 

1/ 

Total  federal 

369, SOO 

5.5 

27/-^,000 

6.8 

State 

County  and  municipal 

A2,100^ 
37,600 

0.6 
0.6 

18,800^ 
U,300 

0.5 
0.3 

Total  public 

U9,500 

6.7 

307,100 

7.6 

Private 

6,29^,200 

93.3 

3,711,600 

92. A 

All  classes 

6,743,700 

100.0 

4,018,700 

100.0 

1/  Less  than  0.05  percent.. 

2/  Includes  2? ,300  -acres  under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal 

Government . 
2/  Includes  17,300  acres  under  long-terra  lease  from  the  Federal 

QoTemment. 
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Table  3c.  -  Ovnriership  of  all  private  properties  of  1,000  acres 


or  more  in  the*  Piedmont,  19A6— ' 


y 


Class  of  ownership 

2/ 
Distribution  of  all  land— 

Acres 

Percent 

Corporate: 

Pulp  company 

67,4-00 

^.^ 

Lumber  company 

125,200 

16.4 

Other  forest  industry 

« 

'- 

Bank,  loan,  and  insurance 

6  ,300 

0.8 

flailroad 

- 

" 

Other 

173,600 

23.4 

Total  corporate 

377,500 

49.4 

Individual : 

Estate,  club,  preserve 

- 

- 

Farmer 

240  ,100 

31.4 

Lumberman 

82,500 

10.8 

Other  forest  industry 

- 

- 

Other  individual 

63 , 900 

3.4 

Total  individual 

336,500 

50.6 

Unknown 

- 

All  classes 

764,000 

100.0 

1/  Data  taken  from  county  tax  rolls,  as  of  January  1,  1946. 

2/  Includes  forest  and  non-forest  land  on  properties  1,000 
acres  and  larger  in  size. 
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Table  Ac.  -  Commercial  forest  area  of  the  Piedmont 
by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19K1~^      - 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

— 

- 

1,A00 

- 

2,000 

3,  AOO 

Loblolly  pine 

30,800 

310,000 

377,AOO 

256,900 

68,700 

1,0  A3, 800 

Shortleaf  pine 

80 ,000 

487,200 

910 ,000 

267,500 

200,  AOO 

1,9A5,100 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  ^ 

- 

Lowland  hdwds. 

36,600 

82 ,300 

171,700 

109,800 

33,500 

A33,900 

Upland  hdwds. 

60 ,300 

15A,200 

300,800 

73,600 

- 

588,900 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

3,600 

- 

3,600 

All  types 

207,700 

1,033,700 

1,761,300 

711, AOO 

30A,600 

A, 018, 700 

Percent 

5.2 

25.7 

A3. 8 

17.7 

7.6 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  the  appendix. 
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Table  5c.  =  Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Piedmont  by  species  and  stand 

size,  1947 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  board 

feet) 

Species  2/ 

Large 
saw -timber 
stands 

Small 
saw -timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 

Stands 

Softwoods? 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

205,200 

349  ,100 

11,200 

1,210,000 

1,206,700 

84,200 

290 ,300 

562,600 

19,500 

2,300 

85 ,600 

52,700 

300 

500 

6,900 

18,000 

2,800 

1,798,000 

2,189,100 

115,200 

Total 

565,500 

2,500,900 

872,400 

140,900 

25,400 

4,105,100 

Hemlock 
Cedar 

32,400 
1,400 

400 
12 ,800 

12,500 

3,200 

'=' 

32,800 
29 ,900 

Total  sftwds. 

599,300 

2,514,100 

884,900 

144,100 

25,400 

4,167,800 

Hardwoods? 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow  poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

4,400 

81,300 

3,700 

168,000 

11,800 

14,000 
159 ,800 

14,200 
150 ,700 

41,000 

10 ,300 
94,800 

8,400 
140 ,400 

9,100 

1,500 
31,800 

16 ,000 

3,200 
3,800 

30 ,200 
370,900 

26 ,300 
478,900 

61,-900 

Total 

269,200 

379,700 

263 ,000 

49  ,300 

7,000 

968,200 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

79,300 

130,500 

60,800 

9,300 

31,800 

188,000 

174,800 

98,300 

10,600 

106 ,700 

138 ,300 
60,100 
40,200 
12,300 
35,200 

24,000 
1,400 

3,400 

9,400 

600 
2,500 

430,200 
366,800 
202 ,700 
32,200 
185 ,600 

Total 

311,700 

578,400 

286 ,100 

38,200 

3,100 

1,217,500 

Total  hdwds. 

580,900 

958,100 

549,100 

87,500 

10,100 

2,185,700 

All  sound  trees 

1,180,200 

3,472,200 

1,434,000 

231,600 

35,500 

6,353,500 

Percent 

18.6 

54.6 

22.6 

3.6 

0.6 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-=inch  rule. 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others. 
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Table  6c.—  Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Piedmont 
by  species  and  diameter  cLiss,  19A7 
SOUND  TREES 


Species 

10 -IP- 
inches-^ 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 

inches 

26  + 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

2,000 

1,0U,500 

1,423,100 

66,300 

Thousand 
bd.  ft,. 

800 

647  ,000 

645,700 

47  ,000 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

109,200 

120 ,300 

1,900 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

27,300 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

2,aoo 

1,798,000 

2,189,100 

115,200 

Percent 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

3/ 

28.3 

34.5 
1.3 

Total 

2,505,900 

1,340,500 

231,400 

27,300 

4,105  ,100 

64.6 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

1,900 
22,800 

2,000 
7,100 

17,600 

11,300 

32,800 
20,900 

0.5 
0.5 

Total  sftwds. 

2,530,600 

1,349,600 

249  ,000 

33,600 

4,167,300 

65.6 

Ho,rdwoods; 

Tupelo 

Sv/eetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdv;ds. 

11,900 
97,SOO 
15  ,200 
77,100 
17,300 

12,900 
230,300 

11,100 
254,100 

39,000 

5,400 
42,300 

98,300 
5,100 

49,400 

30,200 
370,900 

26  ,300 
473,900 

61,900 

0.5 

0.4 
7.5 
1.0 

Total 

219,800 

547,900 

151,100 

49,400 

963,200 

15.2 

Red  oaks 

V/hite  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore ,  birch 

106,900 
78,000 
36,000 
18,000 
U,900 

240 ,000 

202,500 

119,500 

6,900 

86,600 

64,600 
60,100 
40,300 
7,300 
39,400 

18,700 

26  ,200 

6,900 

14,700 

430  ,200 
366,300 
202,700 
32,200 
135,600 

6.3 
5.3 
3.2 
0.5 
2.9 

Total 

233,800 

655,500 

211,700 

66,500 

1,217,500 

19.2 

Total  hdwds. 

503 ,600 

1,203,400 

362,800 

115,900 

2,185,700 

34.4 

All  sound  trees 

3,034,200 

2,553,000 

611,800 

154,500 

6,353,500 

100.0 

Percent 

47.8 

40.2 

9.6 

2.4 

100.0 

1/  Lo>j  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  not  included, 
2/   Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  7c .  -  Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  in  the  Piedmont  by- 
forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A7 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  board  feet) 


2/ 
Forest  tjpe-^ 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 

tirflber 
stands 

Seedling 

&   sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

400 

~ 

- 

400 

Loblolly  pine 

239,300 

1,323,400 

311,800 

125,700 

7,600 

2,007,800 

Shortleaf  pine 

534,100 

1,520,900 

750,000 

43,900 

18,600 

2,867,500 

Pond  pine    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowland  hdwds. 

179,000 

239,700 

136,400 

54,100 

9,300 

618,500 

Upland  hdv/ds. 

227,800 

388,200 

235,400 

6,400 

- 

857,800 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

1,500 

~ 

1,500 

All  tjpes 

1,180,200 

3,472,200 

1,434,000 

231,600 

35,500 

6,353,500 

Percent 

18.6 

54.6 

22.6 

3.6 

0.6 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-sizB  clashes  in  the  appendix, 
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Table  8c,  -  Net  volume-'  of  all  trees  in  the  Piedmont  by  species 

and  stand  size,  1947 
SOUND  TR3ES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Species 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocl<:ed 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

531 

947 

28 

4,224 

5,451 
336 

3 

2,967 

5,289 

569 

6 
593 
441 

8 

1 
32 
86 

10 

8,347 

12,214 

941 

Total 

1,506 

10 ,011 

8,828 

1,048 

119 

21,512 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

77 
9 

1 
143 

4 

1 

136 

23 

5 

4 

79 

316 

Total  sftwds. 

1,592 

10,155 

8,969 

1,071 

124 

21,911 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweet^um 
Soft  maple 
1|^ellow"poplar 

Other  soft  hdwd: 

65 
329 

3.     U5 

85 
899 
140 

146 

110 

1,306 
101 

617 

349 

14 
116 

57 

22 
16 

274 
2,672 

285 
1,749 

540 

Total 

957 

1,855 

2,483 

187 

38 

5,520 

Red  oaks 

V'.'hite  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

Holly,  dogwood 

245 
423 
212 

44 
131 

30 

775 
926 
439 
112 

491 
62 

972 
843 
495 
170 
549 
37 

116 

17 
21 

125 
1 

6 

2 

11 

2,114 
2,209 
1,169 

326 
1,307 

180 

Total 

1,035 

2,805 

3,116 

230 

19 

7,305 

Total  hdv.'ds . 

2,042 

4,660 

5,599 

467 

57 

12,325 

All  sound  trees 

3,634 

14,315 

14,568 

1,538 

181 

34,736 

Percent 

10.5 

42.7 

41.9 

4.4 

0.5 

100.0 

CULL  TIiS3S  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Softv.'oods 
Hardwoods 

61 
1,034 

393 
2,277 

826 
2,554 

294 
U8 

42 
96 

1,621 
6,379 

iVll  cull  trees 

1,095 

2,675 

3  ,330 

712 

138 

8,000 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  9c.  -  Net  volume-  of  all  trees  in  the  Piedmont  by  species  and  diameter 

class,  19A7 
SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Species 

Pole   trees 

Saw- 

timber  trees 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

12 

inches 

14-18 
inches 

20  + 
inches 

All 
diameters 

Softwoods: 

Long leaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

1,890 

3,30A 

3^6 

3 
1,728 

3,047 
297 

5 

1,489 

2,a2 

90 

1,380 

1,627 

91 

2 

1,567 

1,562 

112 

293 
262 

5 

10 

8,347 

12,214 

941 

Total 

5OA0 

5,075 

3,996 

3,098 

3,243 

560 

21,512 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

17A 

h 

3 

50 

2 

46 

4 
26 

5 

20 

61 

4 

79 

316 

Total   softwoods 

5,718 

5,132 

4 ,044 

3,128 

3,268 

621 

21,911 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgxira 
Soft  maple 
Yellow-poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

111 
633 
51 
109 
211 

U2 
571 

83 
179 

68 

42 
478 

81 
222 
103 

33 
286 

41 
225 

47 

33 

602 

29 

664 

98 

13 
102 

350 
13 

274 
2,672 

285 
1,749 

540 

Total 

1,115 

943 

926 

632 

1,426 

478 

5,520 

Red  oaks 

White   oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore ,   birch 

Holly,   dogwood 

319 
355 

269 
68 

285 
9B 

396 
443 
185 
111 

329 
52 

328 
490 
210 

58 
225 

17 

283 
212 

95 

52 

122 

1 

593 
505 
295 

18 
221 

12 

195 

20L 

115 

19 

125 

2,114 

2,209 
1,169 

326 
1,307 

180 

Total 

1,394 

1,516 

1,328 

765 

1,644 

658 

7,305 

Total  hardwoods 

2,509 

2,459 

2,254 

1,397 

3,070 

1,136 

12^825 

All  sound  trees 

8,227 

7,591 

6  ,298 

4,525 

6,333 

1,757 

34,736 

Percent 

23.7 

21.9 

18.1 

13.0 

18.2 

5.1 

100.0 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Softv/oods 

312 
916 

238 

958 

400 

275 
902 

301- 
1,808 

95 
1,088 

1,621 

Hardwoods 

707 

6,379 

All  cull  trees 

1,228 

1,196 

1,107 

1,177 

2,109 

1,183 

8,000 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  10c.  -  Net  volume—^  of  all  trees  in  the  Piedmont  by  species  and  class 


of  materia 

1,  1947 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 

timber 
trees 

Total  sound-tree 
volume 

Species 

Sawlogs 

Upper 
stems 

Total  cull- 
tree  volume 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Other  pines 

Thousand 
cords 

5 
3,433 

4,208 
216 

Thousand 
cords 

2 

1,296 

1,655 

82 

Thousand 
cords 

3 
3,613 

6,351 
643 

Thousand 
cords 

10 

8,347 

12,214 

941 

Percent 

2/ 
24.1 

35.2 
2.7 

Thousand 
cords 

508 
732 
277 

Total 

7,862 

3,035 

10,615 

21,512 

62.0 

1,517 

Cypress 
Hemlock 
Cedar 

54 
73 

18 

19 

4 

7 

224 

4 

79 

316 

2/ 
0.2 

0.9 

28 

76 

Total  sftwds. 

7,989 

3,072 

10,850 

21,911 

63.1 

1,621 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Yellov,--poplar 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

56 
716 

50 
898 
112 

23 
274 

20 
341 

46 

195 
1,682 
215 
510 
382 

274 
2,672 

285 
1,749 

540 

0.8 

7-7 
0.8 
5.0 
1.6 

325 

618 

339 
253 

286 

Total 

1,832 

704 

2,984 

5,520 

15.9 

1,821  , 

Red  oaks 

V/hite  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Sycamore,  birch 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oaks 

757 
657 
360 

64 
334 

13 

314 
264 
145 
25 
134 

1,043 
1,288 

664 
237 
839 
167 

2,114 

2,209 

1,169 

326 

1,307 
180 

6.1 
6.3 
3.4 
0.9 
3.8 
0.5 

1,275 
1,291 
446 
239 
.       835 
117 
355 

Total 

2,185 

832 

4,238 

7,305 

21,0 

4,558 

Total  hdwds. 

4,017 

1,586 

7,222 

12,825 

36.9 

6,379 

Total  all  species 

12,006 

4,658 

18,072 

34,736 

100,0 

3,000 

Percent 

34.6 

13.4 

52.0 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  lie .  -  Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  in  the  Piedmont  by  forest 

type  and  stand  size,  1947 

SOUND  TEffiES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

15 

Loblolly  pine 

729 

5,177 

3,650 

8O9 

51 

10,416 

Shortleaf  pine 

1,583 

7,012 

7,U3 

439 

100 

16,547 

Lov/land  hardvjoods 

366 

1,028 

1,635 

236 

30 

3,495 

Upland  hardwoods 

756 

1,598 

1,855 

50 

- 

4,259 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

All  types 

3,634 

U,815 

U,568 

1,538 

181 

34,736 

CULL  TREES  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

Loblolly  pine 

62 

373 

486 

289 

26 

1,236 

Shortleaf  pine 

280 

1,172 

1,354 

132 

87 

3,025 

Lowland  hardwoods 

213 

477 

634 

221 

25 

1,570 

Upland  hardwoods 

540 

653 

900 

69 

- 

2,162 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

All  types 

1,095 

2,675 

3,380 

712 

13s 

8,000 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  12c.  -  Average  volume—'  per  acre  of  sav;  timber  in  the  Piedmont  by  forest 

type  and  stand  size,  19^7 


SOUND  TREES  (in  board  . 

feet) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-tLmber 
stands 

Small 
sav/-timber 
stands 

Pole 
tiiaber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  £; 
unstocked 
areas 

all 
stands 

s5/ 

H^ 

S 

H 

S 

U 

o 

H 

3 

K 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

268 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

108 

- 

Loblolly  pine 

6,897 

872 

3,951 

318 

670 

156 

377 

112 

111 

- 

1,719 

20/V 

Shortleaf  pine 

Z.,409 

2,272 

2,5^0 

581 

592 

232 

131 

33 

QU 

9 

1,121 

353 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lo v.'land  hardv.'o  o d  s 

667 

^,225 

113 

2,800 

137 

657 

10 /^ 

389 

31 

2^7 

161 

1,265 

Upland  l-iardv.'oods 

165 

3,609 

276 

2,2/,2 

231 

552 

10 

77 

- 

- 

208 

1,2/^8 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

U2U 

- 

- 

- 

U2U 

All  types 

2,885 

2,797 

2A32 

927 

502 

332 

203 

123 

83 

33 

1,037 

544 

1/  Log  scale  ,  International  l/4-inch  rule 
2/'  S  -  softwoods,  H  -  hardwoods. 
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Table  13c.  -  Average  volume—^  per  acre  of  all  trees  in  the  Piedmont  by  forest 

type  and  stand  size,  1947 

SOUND  TItSSS  (in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  L 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

s2/ 

2' 

S 

H 

S 

H 

3 

H 

H 

S 

II 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.2 

4.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.5 

2.0 

Loblolly  pine 

18.1 

5.6 

14.7 

2.0 

8.1 

1.5 

2.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

8.5 

1.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

11.7 

S.l 

11.0 

3.4 

6.0 

2.1 

1.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

6.3 

2.2 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowland  hdv/ds. 

1.5 

u.o 

0.4 

12.0 

0.3 

9.2 

0.4 

1.7 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

7.6 

Upland  hdwds. 

0.7 

11. s 

1,1 

9.2 

1.1 

5.1 

0.1 

0.5 

- 

- 

0.9 

6.3 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

All  types 

7.7 

9.8 

9.8 

4.5 

5.1 

3.2 

1.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

5.5 

3.2 

GULL  TR2ES  (in  standard  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,1.7 

Loblolly  pine 

0.2 

1.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.6 

2.9 

0.5 

1.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowland  hd^vds. 

5.8 

- 

5-8 

1' 

3.7 

- 

2.0 

1/ 

0.7 

3/ 

3.6 

Upland  hdv.'ds . 

0,1 

8.9 

- 

4.2 

0.1 

2.9 

0.1 

0.9 

- 

- 

0.1 

3.6 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

All  types 

0.3 

5.0 

0.4 

2.2 

0.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1.6 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  S  -  Softwoods  J  H  -  Hardwoods, 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  l^c .  -  Average  volume-'  per  acre  of  pole-timber  trees  in  the  Piedmont 

by  forest  type  and  stand  size ,  19A7 


SOUND  TRZ: 

;S  (in 

standard 

cords 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&•  sapling 

stands 

Po  0  rly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

s^/ 

h2/ 

S 

H 

S 

H 

0 

H 

0 

H 

S 

H 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5. A 

A. 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.2 

2.0 

Loblolly  pine 

1.7 

3.2 

A. 2 

1.1 

6.3 

1.1 

1.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0,2 

A.O 

0.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

1,2 

2.6 

A. 2 

1.9 

A. 4 

1.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

3/ 

3.3 

1.3 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowland  hdwds , 

3/ 

3.3 

0  1 

4.7 

3/ 

7.5 

0.1 

0.7 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

A. 3 

Upland  hdwds . 

0.3 

2.9 

0.3 

3.5 

O.A 

3.7 

0.1 

0.3 

- 

- 

O.A 

3.1 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

All  types 

0.8 

2.9 

3.3 

2.1 

3.7 

2.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

2.7 

1.8 

CULL  TRIC-LS  (in  standard  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

Loblolly  pine 

- 

1.2 

3/ 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

3/ 

0.2 

0.3 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0 . 2 

3/ 

1/ 

0.2 

0.5 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowland  hdv/ds. 

- 

1.9 

- 

1.9 

- 

2.0 

- 

0.7 

1/ 

0.6 

3/' 

1.5 

Upland  hdv;ds , 

- 

1.4 

- 

l.A 

1/ 

1.3 

j.l 

0.3 

- 

- 

3/ 

1.2 

Scrub  oak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

All  t;;,'pes 

3/ 

1.3 

0,1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1/' 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  S  -  Softwoods,  H  -  Hardwoods. 

3/  Less  th-in  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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1/  2/ 

Table  15c.  -  Net  annual  growth-  of  saw  timber-^  in  the  Piedmont  by 

stand  size  and  species  group,  1946 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Stand   size 

Softwoods 

Gums,    soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Large   saw  timber 
Small   saw  timber 
Pole   timber 
Other   stand  sizes 

21,600 

156,A.OO 

54,000 

12,300 

11 ,000 

21,200 

16,500 

2,100 

9,600 
26,300 
16,700 

1,400 

42,200 

203,900 

87,200 

15,800 

All   stands 

2U,300 

50,800 

54,000 

349 ,100 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4-inch  rule ,  on  sound-tree  growing 
stock. 

2/  Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  l6c.  -  Net  annual  grovrbh-^  of  timber  in  the  Piedmont  by  stand  size 

and  species  group,  I9A6 

ON  SAW- TIMBER  TREES  (in  standard  cords] 


Stand  size 

Sof  tviTOods 

Gams  ,  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 

Yello¥7  pine 

Other 

species 

Large  saw  timber 
Small  saw  timber 
Pole  timber 
Other  stand  sizes 

ui  ,300 

U12  ,000 

A17,600 

66,500 

1,700 

1,800 

2,600 

200 

25,200 

67,700 

70  ,600 

5,^00 

25,500 

77,800 

78,300 

7,900 

99,700 
619,300 
569,100 

80  ,000 

All  stands 

1,003,^00 

6,300 

163,900 

189,500 

1,368,100 

ON  POLE  TIMBER  TRESS  fin  standard  cords' 


Large  saw  timber 

2,400 

400 

9,900 

2,400 

15,100 

Small  saw  timber 

37,700 

7,200 

6,100 

18,900 

69,900 

Pole  timber 

330,600 

4,700 

81,500 

82,000 

498,800 

Other  stand  sizes 

33,000 

1,800 

3,300 

5,300 

43,400 

All  stands 

403,700 

14,100 

100,800 

108,600 

627,200 

Sav/- timber  and  pole 

timber  trees-/ 

1,407,100 

20,400 

269,700 

298,100 

1,995,300 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
2/  Excluding  cull  trees. 
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1/ 

Table  17c.  -  Average  net  growth—'  of  saw  timber  per  acre  in  the  Piedmont 

by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A-7 

(in  board  feet) 


Forest  type 

Large 
sav/- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

3^ 

- 

^U 

Loblolly  pine 

389 

333 

Ik 

33 

\IS 

Shortleaf  pine 

196 

177 

67 

10 

86 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cypress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

LoY/land  hardwoods 

221 

1Q6 

55 

16 

83 

Upland  hardwoods 

llA 

122 

51 

3 

70 

All  types 

205 

217 

65 

18 

99 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/Z^-inch  rule,  on  sound-tree  grov/ing  stock. 
■  Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  was  no  cutting  during  1947- 


Table  18c. 


Average  net  grovv^th— ^  of  tiraber  per  acre  in  the  Piedniont  by 
forest  type  and  stand  size,  IQA? 

(in  cords) 


I 


Large 

Small 

Pole 

Other 

All 

Forest  type 

sav\f-timber 

saw-timber 

tiraber 

stand 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

sizes 

Longleaf  pine 

- 

- 

1.1 

- 

O.A 

Loblolly  pine 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

0.2 

0.8 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

Pond  pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Cypress 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowland  hardwoods 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.1 

0.5 

Upland  hardwoods 

0.3 

o.u 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

All  types 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  on  the  entire  sound-tree  growing  stock,  excluding 
cull  trees.  Applies  only  to  stands  in  which  there  was  no  cutting-  dur- 
ing 19^7. 


k 
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Table  19c.  -  Commodity  drain—  from  saw  timber  in  the  Piedmont  by  commodity 

and  species  group,  19A6 

SOUND  TRS3S 


Coinraodity 

Softvroods 

Gams,  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  species 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Lumber 

220,874 

47,788 

31,062 

299,724 

71.7 

Veneer  bolts 

155 

10,894 

236 

11,285 

2.7 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

- 

1,365 

1,365 

0.3 

?ulpv/ood  bolts 

75,537 

3,682 

- 

79,219 

18.9 

Poles 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piling 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Posts 

725 

67 

2,795 

3,587 

0.9 

Nine  timbers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Crossties  (hewn) 

144 

79 

2 

225 

0.1 

Shingles 

80 

- 

- 

80 

3/ 

Fuelwood 

13,426 

1,664 

7,362 

22,452 

5.4 

Other  products—' 

- 

- 

114 

114 

1/ 

All  commodities 

310,941 

64,174 

42,936 

418,051 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardwood  diinension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use 

3/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  20c. 


-  Commodity  drain—'  from  timber  in  the  Piedmont  by  commodity  and 


species  group,  194-6 
SOUI^  TREES 


Commodity 

S of two 

3ds 

Gums,  soft 
maple  and 
yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardv/oods 

All  sps 

Yellow  pine 

Other 

:;U  J.CO 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Percent 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

cords 

Lumber 

526,000 

9,^00 

116 ,100 

-  75,AOO 

726,900 

49.1 

Veneer  bolts 

100 

300 

25,100 

500 

26 ,000 

1.8 

Cooperage  bolts 

, 

- 

^  - 

3,800 

3,800 

0.3 

Pulpwood  bolts 

290,500 

- 

20  ,400 

- 

310,900 

21.0 

Poles 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

Piling 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

Posts 

800 

7,900 

1,600 

6,800 

17,100 

1.2 

Mine  timbers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Crossties  (hewn) 

300 

_ 

■  300 

- 

600 

3/ 

Shingles 

200 

- 

- 

- 

200 

3/ 

Fuelwood 

183,000 

500 

49,500 

154,000 

387,000 

26.2 

2/ 
Other  products- 

4,600 

100 

500 

1,500 

6,700 

0.4 

All  commodities 

1,005,500 

18,200 

213,500 

242 ,000 

1,479,200 

100.0 

CULL  TRESS 


All  comraodities 


89,400 


400 


24,200 


75,300 


189,300 


1/  Sound  v.'ood  and  bark. 

2/  Handles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardwood  draension,  and  miscellaneous  farm  use 

3/  Less  than  O.O5  percent. 
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Table  21c ,  -  Net  change-^  in  saw- timber  growing  stock--'^  in  the  Piedmont  by 

species  group,  194-6 


SOUND  TREES 


Item 

Softwoods 

Gums  ,  soft 

maple ,  and 

yellow-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19A-6 
Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

4., 234,^00 

2U,300 

310,900 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

981,600 

50  ,800 

6A,200 

Thousand 
bd.  ft, 

1,206,^00 

54,000 

42,900 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

6,422,400 
418,000 

Net  change 

-  66,600 

-  13,^00 

+  11,100 

-  68,900 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1947 

A, 167, 800 

968,200 

1,217,500 

6,353,500 

Percent  change 

-  1.6 

-  1.4 

+  0.9 

-  1.1 

l/-Log  scale,  International  l/4~inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  hardwoods  11.0  to  12.9  inches  d.b.h. 
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Table  22c.  -  Net  change  in  growing  stock  of  all  timber^  in  the  Piedmont  by 

species  group,  194-6 

ALL  TIMBER  (in  standard  cords) 


Item 

Softwoods 

Gums,    soft 
raaple   and 
yello¥7-poplar 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

Growing  stock,    Jan.    1,   19/^6 

Net  growth: 

On  trees   5-0"   and   larger, 
Jan.    1,   1946 

Trees   recruiting  to    5.0" 
in  1946 

21,506,700 

1,224,800 
202,700 

5,463,400 

215,500 
54,200 

7,249,500 

240  ,000 
58,100 

34,219,600 

1,680,300 
315  ,000 

Total 

1,427,500 

269,700 

298,100 

1,995,300 

GoRimodity  drain 

1,023,700 

213,500 

242,000 

1,479,200 

Net   change 

+  403,800 

+  56,200 

+  56,100 

+  516,100 

Growing  stock,    Jan.    1,   194? 

21,910,500 

5,519,600 

7,305,600 

34,735,700 

Percent  change 

+  1.9 

+  1.0 

+  0.8 

+  1.5 

1/  The  entire  sound- tree  growing  stock,  excluding  cull  trees 
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Tabl 

e  23.  -  Land 

area  by  co 

unty  and  broad  use  class 

,  1947- 

Total 
land, / 
areaJv 

Non- 
forest 
land 

Forest  land 

County 

All 
forest 

Non- 
commercial^ 

Commercial 

Acres 
323,700 

Acres 
134,900 

Acres 
188,800 

Acres 

Acres 
188,800 

Percent 

Abbeville 

58.3 

Aiken 

703 ,900 

253,700 

450  ,200 

900 

449 ,300 

63.8 

Allendale 

266  ,600 

135,200 

131,400 

- 

131,400 

49.3 

Anderson 

^9^,300 

320,600 

173,700 

- 

173 ,700 

35.1 

Bamberg 

252,800 

126,800 

126  ,000 

100 

125,900 

49.8 

Barnwell 

352,800 

205,000 

147,800 

200 

147 ,600 

41.8 

Beaufort 

^26,500 

237,100 

189,400 

1,500 

187,900 

44.1 

Berkeley 

685,200 

92,200 

593 ,000 

- 

593 ,000 

86.5 

Calhoun 

2^3 ,100 

119,600 

123,500 

- 

123,500 

50.8 

Charleston 

594,100 

259 ,900 

334,200 

1,300 

332,900 

56.0 

Cherokee 

250,900 

123; 100 

127,800 

1,400 

126,400 

50.4 

Chester 

372,600 

100,800 

271,800 

400 

271,400 

72.8 

Chesterfield 

506,800 

196,800 

310 ,000 

6,900 

303 ,100 

59.8 

Clarendon 

384,300 

155  ,800 

228,500 

- 

228,500 

59.5 

Colleton 

663  ,300 

198,300 

465  ,000 

900 

464,100 

70.0 

Darlington 

347,500 

139,000 

208,500 

1/ 

208,500 

60.0 

Dillon 

260 ,200 

116,100 

144,100 

144,100 

55.4 

Dorchester 

363,400 

95,200 

268,200 

700 

267,500 

73.6 

Edgefield 

308,700 

107,700 

201,000 

- 

201 ,000 

65.1 

Fairfield 

449,500 

98,200 

351,300 

- 

351,300 

78.2 

Florence 

512,600 

218,700 

293,900 

- 

293,900 

57.3 

Georgetown 

520  ,200 

104,600 

415,600 

5,900 

409,700 

78.8 

Greenville 

506,700 

238,700 

268,000 

900 

267,100 

52.7 

Greenwood 

289,700 

80 ,000 

209,700 

1,000 

208,700 

72.0 

Hampton 

359,100 

119,600 

239,500 

100 

239,400 

66.7 

Horry 

733  ,600 

176 ,000 

557,600 

800 

556,800 

75.9 

Jasper 

367,200 

86,400 

280,800 

- 

280,800 

76.5 

Kershaw 

504,400 

167,900 

336,500 

^ 

336,500 

66.7 

Lancaster 

321,700 

122,300 

199,400 

3/ 

199,400 

62.0 

Laurens 

455,000 

190 ,000 

265,000 

265,000 

58.2 

Lee 

261,200 

150,600 

110,600 

2,800 

107,800 

41.3 

Lexington 

461,200 

169,700 

291,500 

- 

291,500 

63.2 

McCormick 

234,200 

41,900 

192,300 

- 

192,300 

82.1 

Marion 

309,800 

85,100 

224,700 

3/ 

224,700 

72.5 

Marlboro 

306,900 

156,300 

150,600 

150,600 

49.1 

Newberry 

405,400 

145,500 

259,900 

300 

259,600 

64.0 

Oconee 

427 ,100 

96,800 

330 ,300 

1,200 

329,100 

77.1 

Orangeburg 

699,700 

380,800 

318,900 

1,500 

317,400 

45.4 

Pickens 

319,400 

129,300 

190,100 

3,400 

186; 700 

58.5 

Richland 

475  ,200 

143 ,600 

331 ,600 

1,500 

330,100 

69.5 

Saluda 

286,300 

132,100 

154,200 

~ 

154,200 

53.9 

Spartanburg 

530,700 

322,400 

208 ,300 

- 

208 ,300 

39.3 

Siomter 

425  ,600 

220  ,000 

205,600 

1,100 

204,500 

48.0 

Union 

328, 60Q 

113,500 

215,100 

- 

215,100 

65.5 

Williamsburg 

597,100 

167,300 

429,800 

- 

429,800 

72.0 

York 

439,200 

210 ,300 

228,900 

8,300 

220 ,600 

50.2 

State  total 

19,328,000 

7,385,400 

11,942,600 

43 ,100 

11,899,500 

61.6 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940,  less  inland  water  area  as  estim- 
ated by  the  Forest  purvey. 

2/  Non-productive  forest  land  plus  forest  land  withdrawn  from  commercial  timber 
use. 

3/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  2A..   -  Ownership  of  all  commercial  forest  land  by  county,   19if7 


I 


r 

Private 

Public 

County 

National 
forest 

Other  ,  / 
federal—^ 

State^/ 

County, 
city, 
tovm 

Total 

public 

Acres 
172,100 

Percent 

Acres 
16,600 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 
100 

Acres 
16,700 

Percent 

Abbeville 

91.2 

8.8 

Aiken 

^37  i 

»900 

97.5 

- 

- 

10,500 

900 

11,400 

2.5 

Allendale 

131; 

400 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0.0 

Anderson 

168  J 

600 

97.1 

- 

- 

5,000 

100 

5,100 

2.9 

Bamberg 

125, 

900 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

= 

0.0 

Barnwell 

U6, 

600 

99.3 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

0.7 

Beaufort 

186, 

900 

99.5 

- 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 

0„5 

Berkeley 

38-4, 

800 

64.9 

186 ,800 

7,100 

13,100 

1,200 

208,200 

35.1 

Calhoun 

122; 

400 

99.1 

- 

- 

1,100 

=- 

1,100 

0.9 

Charleston 

268, 

900 

80.8 

58,400 

3,600 

100 

1,900 

64,000 

19.2 

Cherokee 

126, 

300 

99-9 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

0.1 

Chester 

262, 

100 

96.6 

8,900 

- 

- 

400 

9,300 

3.4 

Chesterfield 

22/^, 

200 

74.0 

- 

- 

78,900 

3/ 

78,900 

26.0 

Clarendon 

222, 

800 

97.5 

- 

- 

5,700 

5,700 

2.5 

Colleton 

A62, 

700 

99-7 

- 

- 

- 

1,400 

1,400 

0.3 

Darlington 

207, 

700 

99.6 

- 

- 

700 

100 

800 

0.4 

Dillon 

lU, 

100 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.0 

Dorchester 

267, 

500 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

=■ 

- 

0.0 

Edgefield 

178, 

,600 

88.9 

22,100 

- 

- 

300 

22,400 

11.1 

Fairfield 

340 

100 

96.8 

11,200 

=■ 

- 

- 

11,200 

3.2 

Florence 

293. 

400 

99.8 

- 

- 

100 

400 

500 

0.2 

Georgetown 

374, 

,200 

91.3 

- 

35,500 

- 

- 

35,500 

8.7 

Greenville 

260, 

500 

97.5 

- 

200 

- 

6,400 

6,600 

2.5 

Greenvrood 

199 

200 

95.4 

8,300 

400 

- 

800 

9,500 

4«6 

Hampton 

234. 

200 

97.8 

- 

"" 

5,200 

- 

5,200 

2.2 

Horry 

506 

800 

91.0 

- 

50  ,000 

- 

3/ 

50,000 

9.0 

Jasper 

280 

000 

99.7 

- 

800 

- 

- 

800 

0.3 

Kershaw 

336 

200 

99.9 

- 

- 

200 

100 

300 

0.1 

Lancaster 

199. 

,300 

99.9 

- 

1/ 

100 

100 

0.1 

Laurens 

247 

,500 

93.4 

16,700 

- 

800 

17,500 

6.6 

Lee 

107 

,800 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

3/ 

1/ 

0.0 

Lexington 

289 

,700 

99.4 

- 

- 

1,500 

300 

1,800 

0.6 

McCormick 

157 

,200 

81.7 

35,100 

= 

- 

- 

35,100 

18. 3 

liarion 

224 

,700 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

1/ 

1/ 

0.0 

Marlboro 

150 

,500 

99.9 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

0.1 

Newberry 

216 

,000 

83.2 

43  ,300 

- 

300 

43,600 

16.8 

Oconee 

258 

,800 

78.6 

62,400 

6,200 

1,700 

70,300 

21.4 

Orangeburg 

315 

,600 

99.4 

- 

100 

1,700 

3/ 

1,800 

0.6 

Pickens 

176 

,900 

94.8 

- 

- 

7,500 

2,300 

9,800 

5.2 

Richland 

282 

,900 

85.7 

- 

42,100 

4,500 

600 

47,200 

14.3 

Saluda 

150 

,700 

97.7 

3,400 

- 

- 

100 

3,500 

2.3 

Spartanburg 

207 

,700 

99.7 

_ 

- 

100 

500 

600 

0.3 

Sujnter 

174 

.900 

85.5 

- 

200 

29,200 

200 

29,600 

14.5 

Union 

172 

,200 

80.1 

42,800 

- 

- 

100 

42,900 

19.9 

Williamsburg 

429 

,800 

100.0 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

0.0 

York 

217 

,800 

98.7 

- 

2,600 

— 

200 

2,800 

1.3 

State  total 

11,046 

,100 

92.8 

516  ,000 

143,600 

172 ,300 

21,500 

353,400 

7.2 

1/  Includes  Indian  tribal  allotments. 

2/  Includes  122,800  acres  under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal  Government. 

3/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  25.  -  Net  volum 


.i/o 


f  all  trees  by  county,  preferred 


SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Gums, soft  maple, 

^  1 

6 

County 

Yellow 

pines 

/ 

and  yellow-poplar-' 

Other  specie3=^^ 

All 

c 

5-12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

species 

-J 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

1 

Abbeville 

615 

59 

249 

186 

465 

126 

1,700 

2 

Aiken 

1,453 

612 

312 

236 

281 

131 

3,025 

3 

Allendale 

337 

127 

153 

118 

167 

97 

999 

k 

Anderson 

558 

96 

181 

69 

198 

110 

1,212 

5 

Bamberg 

223 

190 

290 

283 

372 

208 

1,566 

6 

Barnwell 

70 

40 

443 

434 

109 

176 

1,272 

7 

Beauf 0  rt 

393 

503 

202 

170 

178 

83 

1,529 

8 

Berkeley 

1,861 

2,673 

1,057 

1,289 

667 

990 

8,537 

9 

Calhoun 

261 

258 

194 

385 

220 

70 

1,388 

10 

Charleston 

930 

2,001 

534 

462 

775 

232 

4,934 

11 

Cherokee 

653 

105 

75 

14 

158 

61 

1,066 

12 

Chester 

819 

183 

330 

137 

311 

75 

1,855 

13 

Chesterfield 

795 

677 

587 

284 

172 

86 

2,601 

lA 

Clarendon 

380 

546 

233 

377 

244 

236 

2,016 

15 

Colleton 

973 

1,332 

1,091 

723 

868 

610 

5,597 

16 

Darlington 

459 

397 

403 

454 

195 

171 

2,079 

17 

Dillon 

324 

483 

379 

413 

108 

179 

1,891 

18 

Dorchester 

873 

1,019 

574 

775 

385 

601 

4,227 

19 

Edgefield 

1,136 

146 

190 

69 

241 

61 

1,843 

20 

Fairfield 

1,633 

376 

356 

82 

455 

164 

3,066 

21 

Florence 

1,028 

752 

558 

628 

259 

267 

3,492 

22 

Georgetovm 

916 

1,449 

1,070 

1,196 

609 

680 

5,920 

23 

Greenville 

792 

110 

379 

84 

235 

178 

1,778 

2k 

Greenwood 

1,057 

235 

107 

115 

180 

80 

1,774 

25 

Hampton 

334 

517 

306 

159 

278 

110 

1,704 

26 

Horry 

1,311 

1,509 

1,008 

866 

417 

678 

5,789 

27 

Jasper 

779 

544 

415 

272 

122 

135 

2,267 

28 

Kershaw 

871 

265 

975 

365 

285 

94 

2,855 

29 

Lancaster 

853 

106 

329 

108 

257 

17 

1,670 

30 

Laurens 

1,246 

303 

177 

191 

300 

152 

2,369 

31 

Lee 

309 

319 

366 

334 

86 

32 

1,446 

32 

Lexington 

1,030 

247 

207 

131 

111 

37 

1,763 

33 

McCormick 

1,181 

292 

147 

116 

125 

65 

1,926 

3A 

Marion 

508 

331 

536 

536 

194 

248 

2,353 

35 

Marlboro 

166 

221 

424 

357 

349 

108 

1,625 

36 

Newberry 

1,837 

433 

310 

64 

219 

89 

2,952 

37 

Oconee 

991 

312 

172 

293 

650 

35s 

2,776 

38 

Orangeburg 

791 

932 

843 

1,031 

436 

556 

4,589 

39 

Pickens 

787 

101 

53 

16 

476 

239 

1,672 

AO 

Richland 

1,086 

401 

410 

561 

394 

495 

3,347 

41 

Saluda 

990 

337 

59 

28 

279 

86 

1,779 

/,2 

Spartanburg 

918 

152 

150 

76 

185 

85 

1,566 

/.3 

Sumter 

100 

225 

603 

997 

340 

511 

2,776 

kk 

Union 

5S1 

252 

252 

210 

267 

213 

1,775 

k5 

'.Villiamsburg 

1,062 

1,102 

354 

360 

497 

379 

3,754 

46 

York 

State  total 

1,018 

187 

113 

112 

346 

181 

1,957 

37,288 

23,462 

18,156 

16,166 

14.465 

10,540 

120,077 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark  (limbs  of  sound  sawlog-size  hardwood  tree^*?  are  in- 
cluded in  cull  volames). 
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pulpin/y  species,  and  tree  diameter  group,   1947 


CULL  TRSE>' 

)  (in  thousand  cords 

} 

Yellow 

pines 

Gu]Tis  ,  soft  n'j  pie  , 
,    ..       -   2/ 

Other  c 

-,  / 

pedes-' 

and  -jello\ 

7-popi.ar— ' 

All 
species 

5  -  IP- 

13  + 

5  -   12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

47 

- 

66 

49 

151 

95 

408 

1 

54 

29 

175 

266 

186 

201 

911 

0 

~ 

_ 

26 

35 

64 

42 

167 

3 

31 

- 

41 

17 

50 

128 

267 

8 

- 

93 

164 

96 

30 

391 

5 

- 

5 

212 

188 

52 

84 

541 

6 

24 

33 

61 

77 

250 

149 

59A 

7 

20 

4 

341 

562 

362 

539 

1,S2S 

8 

3 

= 

74 

284 

43 

45 

454 

9 

51 

27 

223 

230 

140 

211 

332 

10 

42 

13 

27 

32 

97 

38 

249 

11 

141 

20 

72 

103 

114 

38 

533 

12 

27 

49 

193 

96 

142 

75 

582 

13 

12 

- 

102 

165 

63 

168 

510 

14 

25 

11 

23  S 

260 

185 

331 

1,050 

15 

32 

11 

133 

189 

114 

101 

5^5 

16 

36 

- 

191 

275 

53 

120 

675 

17 

21 

24 

136 

2zV6 

120 

211 

75s 

-1  rv 

114 

35 

43 

22 

108 

127 

449 

19 

57 

2S 

22 

40 

120 

87 

354 

20 

10 

34 

271 

340 

75 

537 

1,267 

21 

23 

11 

340 

672 

214 

159 

1,419 

22 

139 

4 

139 

112 

217 

363 

974 

23 

19 

10 

23 

77 

69 

77 

275 

24 

4 

6 

92 

235 

115 

184 

63  f': 

25 

43 

36 

465 

727 

295 

474 

2,040 

26 

19 

196 

177 

123 

152 

685 

27 

76 

100 

261 

256 

176 

98 

967 

^0 

64 

19 

50 

44 

133 

40 

350 

29 

115 

57 

57 

98 

74 

433 

30 

16 

5 

150 

120 

11 

23 

325 

31 

24 

12 

69 

24 

123 

23 

275 

32 

29 

26 

50 

13 

114 

75 

307 

33 

5 

5 

286 

431 

108 

123 

95s 

34 

2 

8 

169 

183 

62 

77 

501 

35 

147 

15 

46 

16 

105 

113 

442 

36 

65 

2 

79 

78 

388 

41s 

1,030 

37 

— 

- 

206 

567 

208 

261 

1,242 

38 

72 

- 

41 

12 

238 

191 

554 

39 

35 

150 

263 

253 

983 

40 

5 

e 

52 

2 

103 

55 

223 

41 

56 

~ 

126 

13 

113 

69 

377 

42 

1 

- 

158 

59s 

215 

221 

1,193 

43 

55 

61 

155 

35 

103 

85 

494 

44 

26 

6 

176 

439 

304 

499 

1,450 

45 

12 

32 

29 

9 

59 

135 

276 

46 

1,807 

742 

6,310 

8,819 

6,547 

7,649 

31,874 

2/  Includes  cottonv70od,   vdllov/,   other  soft-textured  hardwoods,  and  hemloclc 

3/  Includes  cjrpress,   cedar,   v/hite  pine,   ;ind  hard-textured  harclvraods. 
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Table  26.  -  Net  volumei/  of  saw  timber  by  county  and  species  group,  19A-7« 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


County 

Softwoods-^ 

Gums  jSoft  maple 

and 
yellow-poplarl/ 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  species 

Abbeville 

8$  ,000 

96,800 

68,700 

250,500 

Aiken 

497,900 

129,400 

79  ,700 

707,000 

Allendale 

134,900 

61,400 

40 ,300 

236,600 

Anderson 

128,500 

32,300 

56,100 

216  ,900 

Bamberg 

233 ,000 

137,100 

37,000 

407,100 

Barnwell 

43 ,800 

227,000 

63 ,400 

334,200 

Beaufort 

281,500 

92  ,300 

39 ,400 

413 ,200 

Berkeley 

1,640,500 

617,800 

301 ,100 

2,559,400 

Calhoun 

164,400 

162 ,900 

29  ,600 

356,900 

Charleston 

1,143,200 

218,800 

87  ,700 

1,449,700 

Cherokee 

125,500 

12,500 

36,900 

174,900 

Chester 

204,500 

67 ,000 

37,200 

308,700 

Chesterfield 

429,900 

155,400 

45,000 

630,300 

Clarendon 

336,100 

176 ,100 

109,900 

622,100 

Colleton 

853 ,100 

370,800 

219,200 

1,443,100 

Darlington 

253 ,000 

222,100 

78,500 

553,600 

Dillon 

297,700 

200,900 

59,000 

557,600 

Dorchester 

706  ,000 

358,200 

165,700 

1,229,900 

Edgefield 

213 ,300 

42,400 

41,500 

297,200 

Fairfield 

394,500 

51,900 

88,800 

535,200 

Florence 

542 ,300 

298,900 

110,900 

952,100 

Georgetown 

1,010,300 

531,400 

110,800 

1,702,500 

Greenville 

142,100 

37,900 

83,400 

263,400 

Greenwood ■ 

268,000 

55,800 

39  ,000 

362,800 

Hampton 

296,800 

94,900 

57,300 

449 ,000 

Horry 

999;  200 

436,000 

250,500 

1,685,700 

Jasper 

389,200 

149,000 

56,300 

594,500 

Kershaw 

260,700 

210,500 

52,300 

523,500 

Lancaster 

177,300 

56,000 

16,700 

250,000 

Laurens 

302,900 

92 ,400 

67,400 

462,700 

Lee 

184 ,100 

157,000 

14,000 

355,100 

Lexington 

258,300 

69,500 

17,700 

345,500 

Marion 

302,700 

262,300 

61,600 

626  ,600 

Marlboro 

185,300 

179,000 

47,200 

411,500 

McCorraick 

348,800 

55,900 

37,500 

442,200 

Newberry 

434,000 

36,300 

48 ,300 

518,600 

Oconee 

348,700 

114 ,800 

181,400 

644,900 

Orangeburg 

673  ,200 

491,300 

194,500 

1,359,000 

Pickens 

109,900 

10,800 

128,200 

248,900 

Richland 

428  ,600 

250,200 

188,100 

866,900 

Saluda 

316,700 

10,400 

47,700 

374,800 

Spartanburg 

200,500 

34,500 

45,900 

280,900 

Sumter 

119,900 

446 ,000 

220  ,000 

785,900 

Union 

198,700 

106,600 

100,800 

406,100 

Williamsburg 

726 ,300 

171,500 

113  ,100 

1,010,900 

York 

168,900 

53,900 

92 ,000 

314,800 

State  total 

17,559,700 

7,895,900 

4,067,300 

29,522,900 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  ru,le. 
2/  Includes  pine  and  cypress. 

3/  Includes  cottonwood,  willow,  magnolia,  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods 
4/  Includes  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  elm,  and  other  hard-textured  hardwoods. 
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Table  27.  -  Net  volume^  of  saw  timber  by  county,  broad  species  group,  and 

diameter  class  group,  1947« 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 

Softwoods 

Hare 

Iwoods 

Perc 

ent 

County 

9-14 

15  + 

11  -  16 

17  + 

Soft- 

Hard- 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

woods 

woods 

Abbeville 

73,400 

11,600 

145,600 

19,900 

33.9 

66.1 

Aiken 

294,500 

203 ,400 

169,800 

39  ,300 

70.4 

29.6 

Allendale 

111,900 

23  ,000 

74,600 

27,100 

57.0 

43.0 

Anderson 

116,600 

11,900 

57,100 

31,300 

59.2 

40.8 

Bamberg 

132,100 

100,900 

129,700 

44,400 

57.2 

42.8 

Barnwell 

19,500 

24,300 

192,600 

97,800 

13.1 

86.9 

Beaufort 

115 ,600 

165,900 

108,100 

23,600 

68.1 

31.9 

Berkeley 

740,000 

900,500 

513 ,800 

405,100 

64.1 

35.9 

Calhoun 

76  ,300 

88,100 

106,400 

86,100 

46.1 

53.9 

Charleston 

517,600 

625  ,600 

188,600 

117,900 

78.9 

21.1 

Cherokee 

95,400 

30,100 

49,400 

- 

71.8 

28.2 

Chester 

158,400 

46,100 

85 ,400 

18,800 

66.2 

33.8 

Chesterfield 

264,600 

165,300 

150,200 

50,200 

68.2 

31.8 

Clarendon 

170 ,300 

165,800 

144,700 

141 ,300 

54.0 

46.0 

Colleton 

374,900 

478,200 

340,400 

249 ,600 

59.1 

40.9 

Darlington 

134,600 

118,400 

181,200 

119,400 

45.7 

54.3 

Dillon 

120,800 

176,900 

183 ,400 

76,500 

53.4 

46.6 

Dorchester 

293,400 

412 ,600 

259,800 

264,100 

57.4 

42.6 

Edgefield 

174,700 

38,600 

51,900 

32,000 

71.8 

28.2 

Fairfield 

312,100 

82,400 

109,200 

31,500 

73.7 

26.3 

Florence 

352,700 

189,600 

196,600 

213,200 

57.0 

43.0 

Georgetown 

502,900 

507,400 

388,600 

303  ,600 

59.3 

40.7 

Greenville 

108,600 

33,500 

71 ,300 

50 ,000 

53.9 

46.1 

Greenwood 

218,900 

49  ,100 

48,400 

46,400 

73.9 

26.1 

Hampton 

174,700 

122,100 

126,200 

26,000 

66.1 

33.9 

Horry 

575,200 

424,000 

366,000 

320,500 

59.3 

40.7 

Jasper 

221,800 

167,400 

113,700 

91,600 

65.5 

34.5 

Kershaw 

230,900 

29,800 

239,200 

23,600 

49.8 

50.2 

Lancaster 

159,900 

17,400 

60,900 

11,800 

70.9 

29.1 

Laurens 

206  ,300 

96.600 

99^00 

60,700 

65.5 

34.5 

Lee 

75,700 

108,400 

115,800 

55,200 

51.8 

48.2 

Lexington 

204,200 

54,100 

60 ,000 

27,200 

74.8 

25.2 

Marion 

204,600 

98,100 

181,900 

142,000 

48.3 

51.7 

Marlboro 

99,300 

86 ,000 

144,300 

81,900 

45.0 

55.0 

McCormick 

310,500 

38 ,300 

78,400 

15  ,000 

78. 9 

21.1 

Newberry 

328,100 

105,900 

54,500 

30,100 

83.7 

16,3 

Oconee 

255,300 

93  ,400 

165,500 

130,700 

54.1 

45.9 

Orangeburg 

256,200 

417 ,000 

352,500 

333  ,300 

49.5 

50.5 

Pickens 

83  ,000 

26 ,900 

74,300 

64,700 

44.2 

55.8 

Richland 

307,700 

120,900 

168,900 

269,400 

49.4 

50.6 

Saluda 

220,200 

96,500 

48,500 

9,600 

84.5 

15.5 

Spartanburg 

179,100 

21,400 

51,200 

29  ,200 

71.4 

28.6 

Sumter 

19,500 

100,400 

247  ,000 

'419 ,000 

15.3 

84.7 

Union 

121 ,700 

77,000 

100,800 

106  ,600 

48.9 

51.1 

Williamsburg 

360  ,700 

365,600 

179,200 

105,400 

71.8 

28.2 

York 

109,100 

59,800 

86,500 

59,400 

53.7 

46.3 

State  total 

10,183,500 

7,376,200 

7 ,061 ,200 

4,902,000 

59.5 

40.5 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4~inch  rule . 
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Table  28.  -  Total  commodity  drain  by  county  and  species  group,  194-6 


Ai: 

.  sound  trees 

County 

Saw  tinibei- 

five  inche 

!S  d.b.h.  and  larger 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Abbeville 

9,835 

6,182 

16 ,017 

37,000 

23,800 

60,800 

Aiken 

19,373 

10,519 

29,392 

52 ,600 

41,600 

94,200 

Allendale 

12,773 

11,819 

.  24,592 

43 ,100 

32,400 

75,500 

Anderson 

9,828 

4,333 

14,161 

41,500 

22,300 

63  ,800 

Bamberg 

7,252 

8,183 

15,435 

22,800 

24,800 

47,600 

Barnwell 

13,278 

9,046 

22,324 

36,800 

29,500 

66 ,300 

Beaufort 

18,086 

7,553 

25,639 

52,700 

19,500 

72,200 

Berkeley 

49  ,992 

7,646 

57  ,638 

143 ,600 

22,700 

166 ,300 

Calhoun 

12,670 

7,043 

19,713 

35,800 

25,400 

61,200 

Charleston 

69,407 

U,577 

83  ,984 

183 ,900 

50 ,000 

233,900 

Cherokee 

6,406 

2,771 

9,177 

22,900 

17 ,200 

40,100 

Chester 

9,317 

2,823 

12,145 

35,800 

13,900 

49 ,700 

Chesterfield 

20,185 

12,973 

33,158 

57 ,700 

42,500 

100,200 

Clarendon 

23,578 

8,530 

32,108 

67,900 

37,800 

105,700 

Colleton 

48,213 

20,567 

68,780 

131,300 

55,300 

186 ,600 

Darlington 

12,377 

6,730 

19,107 

43  ,300 

28,700 

72,000 

Dillon 

6,571 

5,899 

12,470 

19 ,100 

27,100 

46,200 

Dorchester 

52,628 

14,189 

66,817 

157,900 

39 ,400 

197,300 

Edgefield 

19,539 

6,979 

26,518 

57,200 

28,400 

^•^  ,600 

Fairfield 

37,578 

5,433 

43  ,011 

130,700 

26,400 

157,100 

Florence 

35,354 

18,970 

54,324 

115,600 

142,200 

257,800 

Georgetov.Ti 

41,996 

14,208 

56,204 

123,500 

49,400 

172,900 

Oreenville 

14,975 

U,343 

29,318 

45,900 

44,000 

39,900 

Greenwood 

13 ,180 

4,720 

17,900 

44,600 

17,900 

62,500 

Hampton 

29,471 

8,528 

37,999 

35,600 

30,400 

116 ,000 

Horry 

27,332 

6,626 

33,958 

93 ,400 

80,500 

173,900 

Jasper 

29,418 

18,439 

47,857 

87,400 

48,300 

136,200 

Kershaw 

32,957 

10,956 

43,913 

99,900 

47,300 

147,200 

Lancaster 

14,393 

7,455 

21,843 

48,400 

20 ,900 

69,300 

Laurens 

13  ,098 

4,082 

17,180 

56,100 

32,300 

88,400 

Lee 

10,012 

6,448 

16,460 

30,100 

29,700 

59,800 

Lexington 

29,993 

6,488 

36 ,481 

38,500 

31,000 

119,500 

Marion 

16,032 

23  ,605 

39,637 

52,000 

79,500 

131,500 

Marlboro 

9,001 

11 ,643 

20 ,649 

22,600 

36,400 

59  ,000 

McCormick 

20,822 

2,456 

23  ,278 

69,500 

9 ,000 

78,500 

Hewberry 

36,205 

8,906 

45 ,111 

113 ,300 

37,400 

150,700 

Oconee 

23,952 

8,682 

32,634 

66 ,300 

37,400 

103,700 

Orangeburg 

39,816 

25,215 

65,031 

112,500 

S^  ,000 

197,500 

Pickens 

13  ,262 

9,469 

22,731 

36,900 

31,800 

68,700 

Richland 

24,304 

10,823 

35,127 

78,600 

34,300 

112,900 

Saluda 

20,632 

5,947 

26,579 

55,600 

21,500 

77,100 

Spartanburg 

21,338 

4,789 

26 ,627 

46  ,300 

17,600 

64,400 

Sumter 

21,545 

11,736 

33,281 

60,000 

44,900 

104,900 

Union 

18,258 

3,781 

22,039 

76,300 

23,400 

99,700 

V/illi'imsburg 

46,231 

23  ,338 

69,569 

133,500 

103,400 

236,900 

York 

7,823 

3,954 

11,777 

33,900 

30,300 

69,200 

State  total 

1,070,786 

449,412 

1,520,198 

3,255,400 

1,775,000 

5,030,400 
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STANDARD  FOREST  SURVEY  TABLES 


As  each  state  throughout  the  Nation  is 
reported  upon  by  the  Forest  Survey  following 
initial  or  resurveys ,  it  is  planned  to  prepare 
a  standard  set  of  tables  for  each  state  pre- 
senting information  on  forest  area,  ownership, 
timber  volume,  growth,  and  drain.   With  such 
tables  available,  forest  statistics  for  any 
group  of  states  can  be  compiled.   At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  exact  format  of  the  tables  for 
nation-wide  use  has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, but  tables  29  through  hO ,   v^rhich  follow, 
closely  approximate  the  form  which  will  be  used, 
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Table  29- 

-  Area  of  forest  and  non- 

forest  land  in  South  Carolina, 

1947 

Kind  of  land 

Land  area 

M  acres 

Forest  land: 

Comraercial 

11,900 

Non-commercial 
All  forest  land 
Non-forest  land 

All  land 

1.3 

11,943 

7,385 

19,328 
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Table  30.  -  Area  of  coramercial  forest  land  in  South  Carolina  by   stand 

size  and  ownership,  19A7 


Ownership 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

stands- 

M  acres 

H  acres 

M  acres 

II  acres 

M  acres 

Federally  ovmed 

or  managed: 

National  Forest 

250 

181 

69 

16 

516 

Indian-^'^ 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

3 

Other 

34 

19 

60 

8 

141 

Total  Federal 

305 

202 

129 

24 

660 

State 

49 

32 

84 

7 

172 

County  and 
Municipal 

U 

5 

3 

1/ 

22 

Private 

4,674 

2,829 

2,685 

858 

11,046 

All  ov;ner ships 

5,042 

r 

3,068 

2,901 

889 

11,900 

1/  For  corresponding  saw-tiraber  volume   see   table  32. 

2/  Includes   tribal  and  trust  allotments  but  not   patented  lands  ov.Tied 
by  Indians . 

3/  Less  than  500  acres. 
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Table  31'  "  Area  of  saw-timber  stands  on  co:nmercial  forest  land  in 
South  Carolina  by  broad  forest  type  and  character  of  -^rov.'th,  19'^;7 


Character  of 
gro\\±h 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

All  types 

Virgin 
Second  growth 

M  acres 
3  ,228 

M  acres 
1,813 

Vi  acres 

Total 

3,228 

1,313 

5,oa 
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Table  32,  -  Board-foot  volume—  of  saw-timber  trees  on  commercial  forest 
land  in  South  Carolina  by  stand  size  and  species,  19-^7 


IN  SOUND 

TRjiiiiS 

Poorly 

Saw- 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Species 

timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

M  bd.  ft. 

H  bd,  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

II  bd.  ft. 

:i  bd.  ft. 

Softwoods; 

Longleaf  pine 

1,754,^00 

2kh  ,300 

191,900 

67,100 

2,259,700 

Loblolly  pine 

8,863,600 

613 ,100 

396,600 

43,500 

9,916,800 

^hortleaf  oine 

1,87A,700 

619,^00 

68,700 

18,000 

2,580,800 

Other  pines 

1,238,000 

122,400 

81,600 

4,000- 

1,446,000 

Cypress 

1,212,900 

65 ,A00 

13,900 

- 

1,292,200 

Hemlock 

32,800 

- 

- 

- 

32,800 

Cedar 

15,000 

12,500 

3,900 

- 

31,400 

Total 

U,  991,^00 

1,679,100 

756,600 

132,600 

17,559,700 

Hardwoods; 

Tupelo 

3,212,100 

131,400 

48  ,000 

6,100 

3,397,600 

Sweetgum 

2,205,500 

151,600 

62,600 

5,200 

2,424,900 

Soft  maple 

6^7,300 

39,500 

1,900 

- 

688,700 

Yellow-poplar 

1,012,800 

160,200 

30,900 

3,800 

1,207,-700 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

1/^.9,500 

10,400 

17,100 

177,000 

Red  oaks 

1,628,800 

235,000 

62,800 

3,900 

1,930,500 

V/hite  oaks 

592,^00 

76,400 

24,000 

2,800 

695,600 

Hickory 

U6,200 

56,300 

22,200 

= 

524,700 

Ash 

375,200 

41,900 

- 

- 

417,100 

Sycamore,  birch 

/!f35,000 

48,900 

13,000 

2,500 

499,400 

Total 

10,70^,800 

951,600 

265,400 

41,400 

11,963,200 

All  sound  trees 

25,696,200 

2,630,700 

1,022,000 

174,000 

29,522,900 

11:  di:ad  Tr 


--.=,2/ 


Dead  chestnut 


ALL  MATERIAL 


25,696,200 


2,630,700 


1,022,000 


174,000 


29,522,900 


1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule 
2/  Standing  or  down  suitable  for  salvage. 
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Table  33  •  ~  Board-foot  volume—^  of  saw-tijiiber  trees  on  commercial 
forest  land  in  South  Carolina  by  species  group  and 
ownership,  19^^? 


1/  Log  scale,  International  l/Zf-inch  rule. 
2/  For  corresponding  areas,  see  table  30. 


Ownership 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  2' 
species-"' 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd.  ft. 

M  bd  ft. 

Federally  ov/ned  or 

managed: 

National  Forest 

1,10Q,700 

268,500 

1,378,200 

.  Indian 

3,200 

1,600 

A,  800 

Other 

277,300 

35,200 

312,500 

Total  Federal 

1,390,200 

305,300 

1,695,500 

State 

195,300 

96,800 

292,100 

County  and  Municipal 

28,600 

24,300 

52,900 

Private 

15,9^5,600 

11,536,800 

27,482,400 

All  ovrnerships 

17,559,700 

11, 9  63  .,200 

29,522,900 
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Table  3A-'    ~  Cubic-foot  volume-     of   sav;  tLiibcr  and  pole   ti;;iber  on  corrunercial 
forest  land  in  South  Carolina  by  stand  size  i'.nd  species,   1947 


IN 

30UMB   TREE 

S 

Poorly 

Saw- 

Pole 

Seedling 

3 to eked 

All 
stands 

Species 

tiiTiber 
stands 

tliiber 
stands 

£:   sapling 
stands 

stands  (f.- 
unstocked 

areas 

M  cu.   ft. 

M  cu.    ft. 

u    cu.     ft. 

n  cu.  ft. 

M  cu.   ft. 

Sof  tv;oods; 

Longleaf  pine 

441,232 

123,170 

68,298 

14,227 

646,927 

Loblolly  pine 

1,942,716 

332,29s 

129    434 

-'2,791 

2,417,239 

Shortleaf  pine 

541,457 

376,441 

33,120 

6,329 

957,347 

Other  pines 

284,706 

79,875 

21,240 

7,454 

393,275 

Cypress 

304,688 

48 , 642 

6,449 

- 

359,779 

Heinlock 

6,478 

37 

- 

- 

6,515 

Cedar 

11,696 

'10,664 

2,155 

314 

24,829 

Total 

3,532,973 

971,127 

260,696 

41,115 

4,805,911 

Harav/oodss 

Tupelo 

1,009,396 

99,030 

16,689 

1,610 

1,126,725 

Sweetgum 

596,929 

122,070 

23,295 

2,623 

745,122 

Soft  naple 

237,19s 

35,995 

1,048 

- 

274,241 

Yellow-poplar 

238,581 

54,439 

8,456 

1,141 

302,617 

Other  soft  hdv/ds. 

46  ,007 

26,845 

601 

3,533 

76,986 

lied  oaks 

437,093 

119,671 

2 4 , 686 

1,235 

582,685 

White  oaks 

197,774 

77,848 

21,190 

1,039 

297,851 

Hickory 

125,884 

49,650 

8,935 

3,231 

187,700 

Ash 

118 ,722 

28,286 

1,055 

=■ 

148,063 

Other  hard  hdv/ds. 

173,874 

64,253 

10,588 

2,5/^6 

251,266 

Total 

3,181,458 

678 ,092 

116,543 

17,163 

3,993,256 

All  sound  trees 

6,714,431 

l,cS49,219 

3^7,239 

58,278 

8,799,167 

I 

f\'  GULL  TREE 

S 

Softwoods 
Hardvroods 

82,937 
1,423,025 

89,165 
352,252 

33,078 
203,291 

21,615 
21,139 

226,845 
1,999,707 

All   cull  trees 

1,506,012 

441,417 

236,369 

4-=:, 754 

2,226,552 

I 

>J  DEAD  TREE 

■)— 

/ 

Dead  chestnut 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

ALL  M-ITERIAL 

8,220,443 

2,090,636 

613,608 

101,032 

11,025,719 

1/  Excluding  baric « 

2/  Standing  or  dovm  suitable  for   salvage 
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Table  35'  ~  Cubic-foot  volume-'  of  sav/-timber  and  pole  tiaber 

trees  on  cOiiunercial  fore.'st  land  in  South  Carolina  by 
species  group,  tree  size  and  kind  of  material,  19A-7 


1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  liiabs  of  sound  saw-timber  trees. 

3/  Standing  or  do 'An  suitable  for  salvage. 


IN  LIVING  TR3ES 

Tree  size  and  kind 
of  material 

Softwoods 

Hardv/oods 

All  species 

M  cu.  ft. 

M  cu.  ft. 

H  cu.  ft. 

Saw-timber  trees: 

Sawlog  material 

2,851,777 

2, 012, 70 A 

A,  86^,^81 

Upper  stems 

663 ,080 

^51,388 

1,1U,A68 

Pole  timber  trees 

1,291,05A 

1,529, 16 A 

2,820,218 

Gull  trees^/ 

226,8^5 

1,999,707 

2,226,552 

All  living 

5,032,756 

5,992,963 

11,025,719 

IN  DEAD  TRE 

ES^/ 

All  classes 

- 

- 

- 

ALL  MTSRIAL 

5,032,756 

5,992,963 

11,025,719 
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Table  37*   ~  Board  foot  volume-'    of  conrnodity  drain  from  saw- 
timber  groY.'ing  stock  on  co.-nmercial  forest  land  in 
ocuth  Carolina  by  conmodity  and  species  group,   19^6 


SOU^JD  TREES 


Conmodity 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

M  bd.   ft. 

:i  bd.   ft. 

M  bd.   ft. 

Lumber 

7^8,931 

265,520 

1,0U,A51 

Veneer  bolts 

18,581 

130,907 

U9,488 

Cooperage  bolts 

- 

3,768 

3,768 

Pulpv/ood  bolts 

230  ,385 

16,8a 

247,226 

Poles 

21,799 

- 

21,799 

Piling 

3,271 

- 

3,271 

Posts 

1,043 

3,225 

4,268 

Mine   timbers 

595 

- 

595 

Grossties    (hewn) 

6,106 

A, 363 

10,469 

Shingles 

150 

- 

150 

Fuelwood 

39,323 

16,970 

56,293 

Other  products^ 

602 

7,818 

8,420 

All  comiTiodities 

1,070,786 

U9,U2 

1,520,198 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  H-mdles,  shuttle  blocks,  hardvrood  dimension,  and  miscellaneous 

farm  use . 
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Table  38.  -  Volurae  of  growing  stock  killed—  by  fire  and  natural 
causes^/  on  commercial  forest  land  in  South  Carolina 
by  species  group  and   tree    size,    1946 


CUBIC-FOOT 

VOLUI'E 

Tree   size 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All 
species 

Saw-timber  trees 
Pole   timber  trees 

M  cu.    ft. 
18,152 
8,118 

M  cu.    ft. 
4,224 
3,803 

M  cu.    ft. 
22,376 
11,Q21 

Total 

26,270 

8,027 

34,297 

BOARD-FOOT  VOLUl^E 


SaYif-timber  trees 


M  bd.    ft, 


94,700 


M  bd.    ft, 


22,700 


M  bd.    ft. 


117,400 


1/  Unsalvaged, 

2/  Insects,    disease,   windthrow,    etc 
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Table  39. 


Current  annual  net  growth—  on  commercial  forest 
land  in  South  Carolina  by  species  group  and  tree 
size,  194-6 


CUBIC-FOOT  VOLUME 

Tree   size 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All 
species 

M  cu.    ft. 

M  cu.    ft. 

M  cu.    ft. 

Saw- timber  trees 

235,088 

125,959 

361,047 

Pole  timber  trees 

33,0Q2 

24,349 

57,441 

Total 

268,180 

150,308 

418,488 

BOARD-FOOT  ^VOLUiE 

M  bd.    ft. 

M  bd,    ft. 

M  bd,   ft. 

Saw-tijiiber 

trees 

930,500 

526,600 

1,457,100 

1/  Includes  only  the  growth  on  the  sound-tree  or  "desirable" 
growing  stock. 
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Table  4-0 .    -  Change   in  growing  stock  volume  during   19^6   in  South  G'lrolina  by 

species  group 


CUBIC-FOOT  VOLm-E 


BOARD-FOOT  VOLUl'IE 


fc 


Item 

Softvroods 

Hardwoods 

All 
species 

M  cu.    ft. 

M  cu,    ft. 

M  cu,    ft. 

Grov'ing   stock,   Jan. 

1,   1946 

4,795,300 

3,983,569 

8,778,869 

Met  growth 

268,180 

150,308 

418,488 

Cornniodity  drain 

1,   1947 

257,569 

140,621 

398,190 

Net   change 

+  10,611 

+  9,687 

+  20,298 

Growing  stock,    Jan. 

4,805,911 

3,993,256 

8,79^,167 

M  bd.    ft. 

M  bd.   ft. 

M  bd.    ft. 

Growing  stock,   Jan. 

1,   1946 

17,700,000 

11,886,000 

29,586,000 

Net  growth 

930,500 

526,600 

1,457,100 

Commodity  drain 

1,  1947 

1,070,800 

449,400 

1,520,200 

Net   change 

-  140,300 

+  77,200 

-  63,100 

Growing   stock,    Jan, 

17,559,700 

11,963,200 

29,522,900 

I 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MDE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  based  upon  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  supplemented  by  cruising  of  randomly  selected  ground 
plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   Steps  in  the  procedure  are 
as  follows: 


1.   Acreages  of  forest  land  are  estimated 
with  the  use  of  a  dot  grid  placed  on  every 
third  contact  print  along  flight  lines  in 
each  county.   The  proportion  of  dots  fall- 
ing, on  forest  areas  when  applied  to  the 
gross  area  of  the  county  yields  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  acreage  of  forest 
land.   This  is  later  revised  after  certain 
field  checks. 


1 
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2.      Every  5th  plot  listed  as  forest  in 
step  one  is  classified  into  forest  type, 
stand  class,  and  density  class  by  care- 
ful stereoscopic  analysis  of  the  photo- 
graphs.  The  proportion  of  plots  falling 
in  each  classification  when  applied  to 
the  forest  area  of  the  county  gives  the 
area  in  each  classification.   These  areas 
are  revised  following  ground  checking. 


3.   Tiraber  cruisers  make  a  detailed  on- 
the-ground  tally  of  a  proportion  of  the 
photo  plots  in  each  stand  class  to  obtain 
volume,  growth,  cull,  and  mortality  data, 
and  to  check  accuracy  of  photo  classifica- 
tion.  Proportions  vary  according  to  dis- 
tribution of  stand  classes;  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  every  3rd  large  saw-timber  photo 
plot,  every  8th  small  saw-timber,  every 
17th  pole-timber,  and  every  30th  seedling, 
sapling,  and  denuded  plot  was  taken.   A 
sample  of  idle  and  agricultural  plots  is 
also  checked.  ' 
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L,.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  from  trees  of  the  various  di- 
ameters and  species  in  each  forest  type  and 
stand  class. 


5.   Estijnates  of  the  amount  of  wood  produced 
as  primary  forest  products  are  obtained  from 
sawmills,  pulpmills ,  veneer  plants,  and  other 
wood-using  industries.   Other  surveys  are 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  fuelwood  and 
fence-post  production.   In  addition,  studies 
of  wood  utilization  are  made  to  adjust  report- 
ed production  of  the  various  commodities  to 
drain  in  terms  of  inventory  volumes. 


6.   All  field  data  are  sent  to 
Asheville  for  editing  and  are 
placed  on  punch  cards  for  machine 
tabulation.   Final  estimates  are 
based  on  statistical  summaries. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land"Use  Classes 


Forest.   Land  bearing  forest  growth,  land  from  which  the  forest  has  been 
removed  and  which  shows  no  evidence  of  any  other  recent  land  use ,  or  for- 
mer agricultural  land  which  now  has  a  five-percent  stocking  of  trees. 
Subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  timber  of  com- 
mercial character  and  available  no?^  or  prospectively  for  commer- 
cial use. 

Withdra?.Tir  Forest  land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  commercial 
timber  cutting  is  prohibited. 

Non-productive ;   Forest  land  of  such  lov/  productivity  or  so  inac- 
cessible that  commercial  timber  will  not  be  produced. 

Non-forest.   Land  less  than  five  percent  stocked  with  trees  and  showing 
evidence  of  non-forest  use. 

Agriculture:  Under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  including  farm 
yards  on  active  farms . 

Idle:  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now  idle  or 
abandoned.   If  reverting  to  forest  there  must  be  less  than  five 
percent  stocking  of  trees. 

Marsh;  Lov/,  boggy,  non-forested  land  usually  supporting  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass. 

Sand  dunes  and  beach:   Non-forested  sand  dunes  or  coastal  beaches. 

Tvater;   Includes  both  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  less  than  40  acres 
in  size  and  streams,  sloughs,  and  canals  less  than  ten  chains  in 
width  classed  as  "land  area"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Also  in- 
cludes the  "inland  water"  listed  by  the  Census.  On  coastal  areas 
the  water-line  is  the  mean  high- tide  mark;  tidal  flats  are  classed 
as  water , 

Urban  and  other;   Includes  tovms  ,  suburban  areas  being  developed 
for  residential  or  other  urban  purposes,  school  yards,  cemeteries, 
industrial  sites,  roads,  railroads,  power  lines,  and  other  rights- 
of-way.   Scattered  areas  of  timber  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
cities  or  villages  are  also  included. 
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Forest  Types 

Longleaf  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per-- 
cent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant  trees,  with  longleaf  pine  predominating. 
Slash  pine  is  included  in  this  type. 

T,oblolly  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per- 
cent  of  the  dominant  trees,  w.-.th  loblolly  pine  predominating.^  Spruce  pine 
is  included  in  this  type. 

Shortleaf  pine.   Stands  in  v/hich  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  dominant  and  co -dominant  trees,  with  shortleaf  pine  predominating. 
Virginia  pine  and  redcedar  are  included  in  this  type. 

Pond  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  co -dominant  trees  v;ith  pond  pine  predominating. 

C^^^jress.  Stands  in  which  cypress  or  cypress  in  mixture  with  tupelo  comprise 
at  leasL  25  percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant  trees,  with  cypress  pre- 
dominating. 

Lowland  hardwoods.   Stands  in  v^fhich  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  tupelo  gum,  black- 
gum,  sweetgum,  white  oak,  water  oak,  red  maple,  and  ash  comprise  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dDminant  trees.   Found  along  rivers,  small 
streams,  and  on  flat,  poorly-drained  areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Upland  hardwoods.   Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  southern  red  oak^ 
scarlet  oak ,  white  oak,  black  oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  and  yellow-poplar  com- 
prise at  least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  co-dominant  trees.   Found  on 
m.ountain  slopes,  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Piedmont,  and  occasionally  on  the 
drier  sites  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Scrub  oak.   Stands  in  which  scrub  species  such  as  blackjack,  blue jack,  turkey, 
and  laurel  oaks  predominate  and  in  wiriich  sound  commercial  species  comprise 
less  than  five  percent  of  satisfactory  stocking. 


Stand-Size  Classes 


k 


Saw  timber.   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net,  International 
l/A.-inch  log  rule,  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9-0  inches  d.b.h, 
or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h,  or  larger.   Two  classes  of 
saw  timber  stands  are  recognized: 

Large  saw  timber:   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  15.0  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 
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Small  saw  timber;  Stands  of  saw  timber  having  50  percent  or  less  of 
the  net  board-foot  volujne  in 'softwood  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  pole-size  or  larger 
timber,  at  least  one-half  in  pole  sizes,  and  which  have  less  than  1,500 
board  feet  net  per  acre  of  saw  timber. 

Seedling  and  sapling.  Stands  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size  or 
larger  trees  and  v/ith  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre,  but  at  least 
40  percent  stocked  with  commercial  species.   Eight  hundred  seedlings  or  sap- 
lings per  acre  are  considered  full  stocking. 

Poorly  stocked  and  unstocked.  Stands  of  pole-size  or  larger  trees  that  are 
less  than  10  percent  stocked,  seedling  or  sapling  stands  less  than  J+0   percent 
stocked,  or  nonstocked  forest  land. 


Diameters 


D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  A-4  feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class.   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2- inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  O.9  inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point; e.g.,  trees  7-0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  8-inch  class. 


Tree  Classification 


Sound  savj- timber  trees.   Softwood  trees  at  least  9.O  inches  d.b.h.  and  hard- 
wood trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h. ,  with  not  less  than  one  merchantable 
butt  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  50  percent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the  tree 
in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole-timber  trees.   Straight-boled  trees  between  5-0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw-timber  size. 

Cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  sav/  tijnber  or  pole  timber 
because  of  poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  rot,  or  other  defect.   Volumes 
shown  for  cull  trees  include  also  the  limbs,  in  sections  four  feet  long  and 
at  least  J+.O   inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  saw-timber  size  hardwoods. 


Species  Groups 


Softwoods.   All  of  the  pines,  eastern  redcedar,  pond  cypress,  baldcypress, 
and  hemlock. 
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Soft  hardwoods.  Black  and  water  tupelos  ,  sweetgum,  soft  rnaple ,  yellow- 
poplar.  The  other  soft  hardwoods  include  sweetbay,  cottonwood,  willow, 
and  southern  magnolia. 

Hard  hardwoods.   All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  ash.   Volumes  shown  for 
sycamore  and  birch  also  include  river  birch,  beech,  elm,  honeylocust,  and 
sycamore. 


Volume  Estimates 


Board  foot  volume.  The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  International 
l/4--inch  rule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of.  that  portion  of  saw-timber  trees  be- 
tween the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords.  For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  ^-,0  inches  inside  bark.   For  cull 
trees  similar  volumes  are  included  plus  the  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections 
four  feet  long  and  at  least  4«0  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  saw-timber 
size  hardwoods. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet.  Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

International  1/4-inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol 
ume  of  4  foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =    .905  (0.220^  -  0.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than  four 
feet  is  0 . 5  inch  per  4"-foot  section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  1/4  inch. 

Standard  cord.,  A  stacked  pile,  4x4x8  feet^  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  90  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  (wood  and 
bark)  or  80  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  and  bark). 


Growth  and  Drain 


Growing  stock 


Saw  timber:   The  sawlog  volume  of  all  sound  saw-timber  size  trees. 

All  tiiTiber:  The  cord  or  cubic-foot  volume  of  the  entire  stem  from 
stump  to  a  minimum  4~'inch  diameter  inside  bark,  of  all  sound  trees 
5.0  inches  d.b.h.    or  larger.      No   limbs   or   cull  trees   included. 


let  growth 


Board  foot:   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  saw-timber 
growing  stock  resulting  from  tree  growth  and  mortality  losses.   In^ 
eludes  the  gains  accruing  from  the  grovfth  of  sn^all  trees  into  saw- 
timber  sizes  during  the  year. 
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Cord  or  cubic  foot:   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  stem 
voliome  of  all  sound  trees  5-0  inches  and  laro-er  resulting  from  tree 
growth  and  mortality  losses.   Includes  the  gains  accruing  from  the 
growth  of  saplings  into  pole  sizes  during  the  year. 


Mortality 


Board  foot;   The  net  volume  lost  from  the  saw-timber  growing  stock 
during  the  calendar  year  by  the  death  of  individual  trees 'through 
the  normal  action  of  fire,  tree  competition,  disease,  insects, 
drought,  and  wind.   Catastrophic  losses  did  not  occur  during  the 
growth  period. 

Cord  or  cubic  foot:   The  net  volume  lost  from  the  all-timber  grow- 
ing stock  during  the  calendar  year  by  the  death  of  individual  treet 
through  natural  causes. 


Commodity  drain 


Board  foot;   The  net  volume  removed  from  the  saw-timber  growing  stock 
through  cutting  of  timber  products  and  logging  v;aste  during  the  cal- 
endar year. 

Cord  or  cubic  foot:  The  net  voluine  removed  from  the  all-timber  grow- 
ing stock  through  cutting  of  timber  products  and  logging  ?>/aste  during 
the  calendar  year. 
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RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 


Forest  area:   In  estimating'  the  areas  of  various  categories  of  land 
there  are  two  possible  sources  of  error:   (1)  errors  in  classifying  field 
plots  or  in  compiling  the  data,  and  (2)  sampling  errors.   The  first  arise 
from  mistakes  of  judgment  or  technic  and  can  be  minimized  by  the  exercise 
of  care  and  skill  even  though  it  is  seldom  possible  to  evaluate  them.   In 
this  survey  every  effort  was  made  to  maintain  a  high  order  of  accuracy  in 
the  collection  and  compilation  of  data.   In  the  field  this  took  the  form 
of  frequent  checks  and  a  continuous  program  of  training.   In  the  office 
the  work  was  organized  to  permit  automatic  machine  verification  of  most  of 
the  important  operations. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimate),  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  no  connotation  of  faulty  work,  but  are  theoretical  measures  of  the 
reliability  of  estimates  based  on  the  variability  exhibited  by  sample 
measurements.   The  sampling  intensity  was  sufficient  to  provide  an  esti- 
mate of  the  forest  acreage  of  the  state  with  a  standard  error  of  -  0.7 
percent.   This  indicates  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three  that  the 
actual  forest  area  is  vi^ithin  ~  0.?  percent  of  the  value  given,  provided 
measurement  and  computing  errors  have  introduced  no  bias. 

Timb er  vo lume s ;   in  estimating  timber  volumes,  the  possible  sources 
of  error  include (Ij and  (2)  above,  and  in  addition,  (3)  inaccurate  meas- 
urem.ents  of  tree  diameter,  height,  form,  or  cull,  and  (Z,.)  bias  resulting 
from  improper  construction  or  use  of  tree  volume  tables.   As  in  the  case 
of  area  determinations,  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  accurate  measure- 
ments through  frequent  checlxs  and  training.   The  volume  tables  used  also 
were  checked  and  were  found  to  give  reasonably  accurate  figures.   The 
standard  error  of  estimate  of  the  board-foot  volume  of  saw  timber  in  the 
state  is  -  1.6  percent;  a  corresponding  error  for  the  total  volume  in 
cords  was  not  computed,  but  it  should  be  smaller. 

Drain  volumes;   The  principal  sources  of  error  in  surveys  to  obtain 
timber  drain  estimates  are:   (l)  reporting  errors,  (2)  canvassing  errors, 
(3)  errors'  in  compiling  the  data,  and  (U)    sampling  errors.  Reporting, 
canvassing,  and  compilation  errors  v/ere  held  to  a  minimum  through  the  use 
of  trained  enumerators,  check  surveys  of  the  original  field  data,  and  veri- 
fication of  all  computations. 

Sampling  errors  were  the  only  measurable  errors  involved.   The  samp- 
ling error  of  cubic-foot  estimates  of  the  total  state  drain  by  commodity 
varied  from  -1.8  percent  for  lumber  to  1  11. A  percent  for  fence  posts, 
with  a  combined  error  for  all  products  of  -  1.9  percent. 

Use  of  county  data:   The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  for 
individual  counties  are  included  to  facilitate  the  grouping  of  counties  in 
any  desired  combination.   Statistics  for  individual  counties  have  a  stand- 
ard error  of  estiraats  for  forest  area  ranging  from  ±  0.9  to  ±  14«7  percent, 
and  for  board-foot  volume  from  i  6.7  to  ±  16.5  percent.   Obviously,  detailed 
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comparisons  between  counties  are  subject  to  considerable  error.  Grouping 
a  number  of  counties  together  will  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  area  error 
and  volume  error  for  the  combined  counties,  and  make  these  data  sufficient- 
ly accurate  for  most  purposes. 

Drain  estimates  for  all  products  except  fuelwood  and  fence  posts  are 
reasonably  accurate  since  no  sampling  errors  are  involved.   Individual 
county  estimates  for  fuelwood  and  fence  posts  may  have  sampling  errors 
ranging  from  35  to  70  percent. 
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PREFACE 


Through  the  McSweeny-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by   the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  each  of  the 
11  Regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  its 
territory.   In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey  is  an  activity 
in  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided'  into  five  major  phases: 

1.  Inventory.   Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and  con- 
dition of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and 
quality  of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth..  Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain.   Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

A-.  Requirements.  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable  fu- 
ture requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers . 

5.  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find- 
ings to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 

This  progress  report  summarizes  information  on  the  19AB  production 
of  pulpwood  obtained  in  the  course  of  compiling  forest  drain  statistics 
by  states  and  survey  units. 
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EACH  DOT  REPRESENTS 
AN  AVERAGE  OF  5,000  CORDS 


Figure  1.  -  Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  the  Southeast,  19^8 
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1948  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTY  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 


In  19A-8  total  pulpwood  production  in  the  five  states  of  the  South- 
east was  6.3  million  cords,  an  all-time  high.   Production  was  31  percent 
above  1947  and  3A-  percent  above  19A-6.   Softwoods  accounted  for  5>565,200 
cords,  or  88  percent  of  production;  hardwoods  for  486,800  cords,  and  chest- 
nut for  281,000  cords.   Production  was  greatest  in  Georgia,  where  1,770,600 
cords  were  harvested  (fig.  2). 

All  volumes  are  reported  in  terms  of  the  128  cubic-foot  standard 
cord.   The  softwood  volume  includes  all  of  the  southern  yellow  pines  and 
a  small  amount  of  white  pine.  Most  of  the  hardwood  is  blackgum  and  sweet- 
gum,  with  the  remainder  chiefly  soft  maple,  yellow-poplar,  and  various 
species  of  oak.   The  chestnut  is  practically  all  dead  timber.   Not  in- 
cluded are  4»500  cords  of  slabs  and  7>400  cords  of  veneer  cores  used  for 
pulp. 

These  data  are  based  upon  reports  obtained  from  the  wood  procure- 
ment officials  representing  43  mills  located  in,  or  drawing  wood  from, 
the  five  states  of  the  southeast.   Reports  showed  either  production  by 
county  or  by  shipping  points  which  were  used  to  assign  production  to 
counties.   County  data  are  approximate,  but  totals  for  small  groups  of 
counties  should  have  little  error. 


PULPWOOD   PRODUCTION  IN  THE   SOUTHEAST,  1948 


GEORGIA 
VIRGINIA 
FLORIDA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA^ 


Figure  2 


Table  1. — Pulpwood  production  in  the  Southeast  by  state  and  survey  unit, 

19A8 


Forest 
survey  unit 

Species  group 

State 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut-'^ 

Total 

Virginia 

Nioinber 

2/1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Std.  cords 

527,121 

345,290 

117,674 

30,585 

5,427 

Std. cords 

25,762 

77,741 
60,762 
58,016 

9,999 

Std. cords 

2,506 
11,635 

2,789 
31,202 

Std. cords 

552,883 

425,537 

190,071 

91,390 

46,628 

All  units 

1,026,097 

232,280 

48,132 

1,306,509 

North 
Carolina 

1 
2 
3 
4 

268,407 
165,197 
118,281 
123 ,038 

9,904 
10,207 

7,099 
39,576 

550 
183,950 

278,311 
175,404 
125,930 
346,564 

All  units 

674,923 

66,786 

184,500 

926,209 

South 
Carolina 

1 
2 
3 

260,278 
396,421 
343,410 

40,759 
48,469 
19,186 

— 

301,037 
444,890 
362,596 

All  units 

1,000,109 

108,414 

— 

1,108,523 

Georgia 

1 
2 
3 

5 

695,559 
284,404 
445,445 
190,582 
28,087 

61,277 
1,822 

12,111 
1,299 
1,625 

48,389 

756,836 
286,226 
457,556 
191,881 
78,101 

All  units 

1,644,077 

78,134 

48,389 

1,770,600 

Florida 

1 
2 
3 

4 

722,716 

308,912 

179,225 

9,143 

1,001 

178 

13 

— 

723,717 

309,090 

179,238 

9,143 

All  units 

1,219,996 

1,192 

— 

1,221,188 

All  states 

Total 

5,565,202 

486 ,806 

281,021 

6,333,029 

1/  Includes  only  chestnut  used  for  pulp;  an  additional  volume  was  used 
by  plants  for  making  only  tanning  extract. 

2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure  3* 
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Figure  3.  -  Forty^three  mills  were  drawing  pulpwood  from  the 

Southeast,  1948 
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Table  2, 

■ — -Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Virgi 

nia,  1948 

Species  group 

Total 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

X  1^  \jtJkX, 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Accomac 

10,222 

— 

— 

10 ,222 

Albemarle 

23,437 

8,728 

1,175 

33,340 

Alleghany- 

2,929 

11,802 

695 

15,426 

Amelia 

36,A15 

2,913 

-- 

39,328 

Amherst 

15,962 

15  ,006 

2,646 

33  ,614 

Appomattox 

5,326 

449 

— - 

5,775 

Arlington 

— 

-- 

— . 

Augusta 

1,406 

3,636 

-  — 

5,042 

Bath 

1,425 

9,929 

625 

11,979 

Bedford 

21,782 

6,767 

2,300 

30,849 

Bland 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Botetourt 

3,508 

5,444 

969 

9,9^1 

Brunswick 

65,827 

4,199 

70 ,026 

Buchanan 

— 

— 

~ 

Buckingham 

61,139 

42,29<? 

156 

103,594 

Campbell 

15,720 

3,876 

50 

19,646 

Caroline 

4,735 

158 

— 

4,893 

Carroll 

37 

— 

2,842 

2,879 

Charles  City 

29,456 

124 

29,580 

Charlotte 

19,822 

2,740 

— 

22,562 

Chesterfield 

10,749 

512 

— 

11,261 

Clarke 

144 

23 

— 

167 

Craig 

4,397 

9,424 

500 

14,321 

Culpeper 

12,027 

5,553 

2,969 

20,549 

Cumberland 

25,404 

3,816 

-•■ 

29,220 

Dickenson 

~ 

— 

1,031 

1>031 

Dinwiddle 

13,793 

483 

— 

14,276 

Elizabeth  City 

214 

— 

__ 

214 

Essex 

10,438 

-- 

— 

10,438 

Fairfax 

256 

19 

— 

275 

Fauquier 

1,285 

145 

— - 

1,430 

Floyd 

'— 

— 

1,944 

1,944 

Fluvanna 

15,507 

8,833 

_„ 

24,340 

Franklin 

17,742 

2,601 

20,343 

Frederick 

5,720 

1,031 

_^ 

6,751 

Giles 

16 

4 

56 

76 

Gloucester 

25,150 

— 

25,150 

Goochland 

17,665 

4,012 

— 

21,677 

Grayson 

138 

.   826 

1,994 

2,958 

Greene 

604 

123 

— 

727 

Greensville 

48  ,078 

2,629 

— 

50,707 

Halifax 

288 

— 

— 

288 

Hanover 

1,527 

424 

— 

1,951 

Henrico 

2,960 

296 

— 

3,256 

Henry 

11,379 

32 

11,411 

Highland 

152 

1,348 

— 

1,500 

Isle  of  Wight 

2,718 

987 

— 

3,705 

James  City 

29,627 

— 

— 

29,627 

King  and  Queen 

31,990 

— 

— 

31,990 

King  George 

2,501 

90 

— 

2,591 

King  William 

18,445 

— 

— 

18,445 
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Table  2. — Virginia   (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

J.  \J   UCL-L 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Lancaster 

U,283 

— 

— 

14,283 

Lee 

• ■■ 

1,463 

5,038 

6,501 

Loudoun 

~ 

— 

-- 

— 

Louisa 

6,333 

3,597 

-" 

9,930 

Lunenburg 

17,786 

752 

— 

18,538 

Madison 

1,030 

95 

469 

1,594 

Mathews 

^,6A6 

— 

~ 

4,646 

Mecklenburg 

13,921 

243 

— 

14,164 

Middlesex 

U,695 

— 

— 

14,695 

Montgomery 

^,731 

5,897 

625 

11,253 

Nansemond 

16,672 

9,970 

— 

26,642 

Nelson 

U,36$ 

11,618 

4,376 

30,359 

New  Kent 

27,983 

2,373 

_„ 

30,356 

Norfolk 

U56 

9 

— 

465 

Northampton 

/f,382 

— 

_.. 

4,382 

Northumberland 

8,702 

— 

8,702 

Nottoway 

21,567 

980 

"■- 

22,547 

Orange 

3,85/. 

1,531 

-- 

5,385 

Page 

734 

68 

— 

802 

Patrick 

__ 

-- 

'-- 

— 

Pittsylvania 

22, 06/^ 

629 

-— 

22,693 

Powhatan 

16.672 

2,754 

— 

19,426 

Prince  Edward 

38,263 

6,890 

— 

45,153 

Prince  George 

16,132 

21 

-■- 

16,153 

Prince  William 

753 

— 

— 

753 

Princess  Anne 

938 

14 

— 

952 

Pulaski 

3U 

66  . 

1,298 

1,708 

Rappahannock 

73 

-~ 

— 

73 

Richmond 

19,576 

— 

— 

19,576 

Roanoke 

91 

32 

— 

123 

Rockbridge 

7,518 

14,591 

— 

22,109 

Rockingham 

1,086 

78 

— 

1,164 

Russell 

— 

__ 

662 

662 

Scott 

— - 

1,463 

5,290 

6,753 

Shenandoah 

369 

35 

_„ 

404 

Smyth 

— 

74 

2,160 

2,234 

Southampton 

38,910 

2,993 

— 

41,903 

Spotsylvania 

2,817 

998 

-— 

3,815 

Stafford 

1,706 

504 

_„ 

2,210 

Surry 

12,686 

5 

— 

12,691 

Sussex 

15,995 

226 

— 

16,221 

Tazewell 

— , 

— 

56 

56 

Warren 

1,106 

575 

1,681 

Warwick 

7,059 

249 

-- 

7,308 

Washington 

— ■ 

150 

2,612 

2,762 

Westmoreland 

/.,537 

_« 

— 

4,537 

Wise 

— 

— . 

4,432 

4,432 

Wythe 

161 

56 

1,162 

1,379 

York 

11,039 

— 

— 

11,039 

All  counties 

1,026,097 

232,280 

48,132 

1,306,509 
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Table  3- — Pulpwood  prodiiction  by  county- 

in  North  Carolina,  1948 

Species  group 

County 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Alamance 

4,482 

69 

— 

4,551 

Alexander 

2,640 

17 

-- 

2,657 

Alleghany 

— 

— - 

996 

996 

Anson 

4,505 

626 

— 

5,131 

Ashe 

3,000 

4,659 

6,761 

14,420 

Avery 

- 

2,100 

4,858 

6,958 

Beaufort 

12,985 

65 

— 

13 ,050 

Bertie 

14,133 

2,227 

— 

16,360 

Bladen 

41,424 

1,962 

-- 

43  ,386 

Brunswick 

33,408 

1,672 

„_. 

35,080 

Buncombe 

23,66? 

1,745 

5,796 

31,208 

Burke 

12,573 

188 

15 

12,776 

Cabarrus 

68 

„_ 

68 

Caldwell 

1,018 

314 

_.- 

1,332 

Camden 

55 

— 

__ 

55 

Carteret 

16,499 

36 

— 

16,535 

Caswell 

-- 

— 

_„ 

— 

Catawba 

4,266 

16 

„_ 

4,282 

Chatham 

16,001 

234 

— 

16,235 

Cherokee 

21,818 

4,810 

2,082 

28,710 

Chowan 

2,468 

'-- 

— 

2,468 

Clay 

7,196 

1,224 

3,922 

12,342 

Cleveland 

47 

„_ 

-  - 

47 

Columbus 

16,733 

627 

— 

17,360 

Graven 

7,493 

53 

-~ 

7,546 

Cumberland 

12,675 

589 

13,264 

Currituck 

12 

— 

~- 

12 

Dare 

..» 

-.„ 

__ 

.-„ 

Davidson 

180 

-.  .. 

_=. 

180 

Davie 

,--_ 

._ 

„_ 

Duplin 

7.598 

670 

.  — 

8,268 

Durham 

3,335 

111 

„„ 

3,446 

Edgecombe 

28 

243 

--■ 

271 

Forsyth 

15 

="- 

...„ 

15 

Franklin 

7.8A3 

300 

--=.« 

8,143 

Gaston 

1 .056 

15 

_„ 

1,071 

Gates 

20,589 

2 ,006 

—~ 

22.595 

Graham 

1.653 

841 

4,166 

6,660 

Granville 

3,613 

80 

.=™ 

3,693 

Greene 

42 

»^. 

-^„ 

42 

Guilford 

19 

_.= 

_.» 

19 

Halifax 

24,719 

2,547 

__ 

27,266 

Harnett 

1,838 

15 

„„ 

1,853 

Haywood 

2,652 

1,222 

12  ,012 

15 ,886 

Henderson 

3,489 

452 

36Q 

4,310 

Hertford 

24A93 

30 

^== 

24,223 

Hoke 

5  ,761 

5 

-=. 

5,766 

Hyde 

1,583 

--^ 

■-— 

1,583 

Iredell 

2,312 

224 

-- 

2,536 

Jackson 

4,895 

4,616 

47,266 

56  ,777 

-  6  - 


Table  3. --North  Carolina  (cont 

J 

County 

Species  group 

. 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std, cords 

Johnston 

2,406 

— 

— 

2,^06 

Jones 

2,i^08 

— 

™ 

2,408 

"Lee 

2,760 

69 

— 

2,829 

Lenoir 

2,530 

" 

— 

2,530 

Lincoln 

— 

— 

-- 

Macon 

4,690 

3,123 

40  ,441 

48,254 

Madison 

2,U7 

1,217 

8,316 

11,680 

Martin 

1,054 

— 

-- 

1,054 

McDowell 

11,113 

2,300 

3,990 

17,403 

Mecklenberg 

5,621 

30 

-- 

5,651 

Mitchell 

1,280 

5,783 

9,142 

16  ,'20  5 

Montgomery 

3,610 

266 

— 

3,876 

Moore 

9,746 

329 

— 

10,075 

Nash 

1,807 

80 

— 

1,887 

New  Hanover 

12,800 

409 

13,209 

Northampton 

33,165 

2,089 

— 

35,254 

Onslow 

48  ,097 

1,438 

— 

49,535 

Orange 

4,079 

66 

— 

4,145 

Pamlico 

' .   574 

-- 

574 

Pasquotank 

56 

— 

__ 

56 

Pender 

27,473 

1,022 

"" 

28,495 

Perquimans 

630 

-- 

— 

630 

Person 

__ 

. — 

-- 

-- 

Pitt 

32 

— 

32 

Polk 

755 

•235 

31 

1,021 

Randolph 

13 

238 

— 

251 

Richmond 

8,333 

322 

— " 

8,655 

Robeson 

10,681 

218 

_„ 

10,899 

Ro  ckingham 

4,992 

128 

— 

5,120 

Rowan 

404 

19 

— 

423 

Rutherford 

4,757 

383 

20 

5,160 

Sampson 

11,331 

435 

-— 

11,766 

Scotland 

7,375 

88 

— 

7,463 

Stanly 

578 

153 

— 

731 

Stokes 

36 

— 

«- 

36 

Surry 

1,314 

— 

499 

1,813 

Swain 

5,496 

2,411 

13,902 

21,809 

Transylvania 

2,849 

1,453 

11,101 

15,403 

Tyrrell 

180 

57 

— 

237 

Union 

2,784 

739 

--' 

3,523 

Vance 

1,871 

110 

— 

1,981 

Wake 

12,414 

586 

13 ,000 

Warren 

24,307 

2,454 

26,761 

Washington 

2,775 

774 

3,549 

Watauga 

3,000 

_„ 

4,706 

7,706 

Wayne 

2,988 

34 

. 

3,022 

Wilkes 

10,405 

228 

1,329 

11,962 

Wilson 

167 

— 

— 

167 

Yadkin 

364 

— 

— 

364 

Yancey 

97 

890 

2,780 

3,767 

All  counties 

674,923 

66,786 

184,500 

926  ,209 

-  7  - 


Table  4. — 'Pulpwood  product 

ion  by  county 

in  South  Carolina,  1948 

Species  group 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std. cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Abbeville 

7,735 

970 

— 

8,705 

Aiken 

26,094 

871 

— 

26,965 

Allendale 

U,280 

5,429 

— 

19,709 

Anderson 

1,233 

— 

— 

1,233 

Bamberg 

4,698 

4,131 

— 

8,829 

Barnwell 

22,477 

3,310 

— 

25,787 

Beaufort 

21,825 

252 

__ 

22,077 

■Berkeley 

71,889 

3,542 

— 

75,431 

Calhoun 

8,712- 

991 

— 

9,703 

Charleston 

43,893 

2,909 

— 

46,802 

Cherokee 

1,715 

25 

, 

1,740 

Chester 

23 ,086 

2,553 

__ 

25,639 

Chesterfield 

4,626 

2,536 

— 

7,162 

Clarendon 

13,779 

3,657 

— 

17,436 

Colleton 

36,058 

1,841 

— 

37,899 

Darlington 

12,695 

1,249 

— 

13,944 

Dillon 

6,589 

321 

6,910 

Dorchester 

42,711 

968 

-- 

43,679 

Edgefield 

15,482 

459 

— 

15,941 

Fairfield 

83 ;082 

9,378 

— 

92,460 

Florence 

10,405 

1,857 

— 

12,262 

Georgetown 

48,430 

5,178 

— 

53,608 

Greenville 

6,888 

51 

-r 

6,939 

Greenwood 

19,619 

347 

— 

19,966. 

Hampton 

25,886 

7,390 

— 

33,276 

Horry 

18,506 

2,061 

20,567 

Jasper 

16,813 

1,509 

— 

18,322 

Kershaw 

43,623 

6,209 

— 

49,832 

Lancaster 

9,123 

1,082 

10,205 

Laurens 

18,001 

688 

— 

18,689 

Lee 

4>956 

2,900 

_„ 

7,856 

Lexington 

24,400 

8,054 

-  — 

32,454 

Marion 

1,869 

1,854 

3  ,723 

Marlboro 

4,094 

2,900 

__ 

6,994 

McCormick 

65,024 

217 

— 

65,241 

Newberry 

42,402 

1,473 

— . 

43,875 

Oconee 

823 

— 

— 

823 

Orangeburg 

16,3"24 

6,013 

— 

22,337 

Pickens 

409 

„„ 

409 

Richland 

60,026 

4,966 

— 

64,992 

Saluda 

5,396 

661 

— 

6,057 

Spartanburg 

12,185 

323 

— 

12,508 

Sumter 

16,214 

2,204 

— 

18,418 

Union 

26  ,310 

875 

— 

27,185 

Williamsburg 

34,827 

4,126 

— ■ 

38,953 

York 

4,897 

84 

-- 

4.981 

All  counties 

1,000,109 

108,414 

— 

1,108,523 

-  8  - 


Table  5. — Pulpwood  production  by  county  In  Georgia,  19AB 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Appling 

16,728 

2,591 

— 

19,319 

Atkinson 

22,606 

41 

— 

22,647 

Bacon 

A,U3 

105 

— 

4,248 

Baker 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Baldwin 

11,999 

32 

— 

12,031 

Banks 

738 

— 

738 

Barrow 

1,321 

123 

— 

1,444 

Bartow 

2,72^ 

— 

— 

2,724 

Ben  Hill 

8,490 

84 

— 

8,574 

Berrien 

8,951 

173 

— 

9,124 

Bibb 

26,626 

1.837 

— 

28,463 

Bleckley 

3,516 

107 

— 

3,623 

Brantley 

17,^.62 

3,584 

— 

21  .,046 

Brooks 

6,805 

26 

— 

6,831 

Bryan 

31,906 

481 

— 

32,387 

Bulloch 

26,726 

140 

— 

26,866 

Burke 

9,074 

106 

— 

9,180 

Butts 

8,009 

-- 

— 

8,009 

Calhoun 

6,296 

-- 

— 

6,296 

Camden 

57,198 

8,552 

— 

65,750 

Candler 

7,152 

301 

— 

7,453 

Carroll 

1,189 

— 

1,189 

Catoosa 

— 

— 

— 

-» 

Charlton 

34,268 

336 

— 

34,604 

Chatham 

18,945 

7,585 

— 

26,530 

Chattahoochee 

6,560 

10 

— 

6,570 

Chattooga 

200 

— 

— 

200 

Cherokee 

353 

— 

— 

353 

Clarke 

2,842 

90 

— 

2,932 

Clay 

5,580 

30 

5,610 

Clayton 

7,912 

— 

— 

7,912 

Clinch 

25,537 

123 

— 

25,660 

Cobb 

685 

37 

— 

722 

Coffee 

10,537 

201 

— 

10,738 

Colquitt 

13,136 

42 

— 

13 ,178 

Columbia 

9,267 

265 

— 

9,532 

Cook 

5,717 

31 

— 

5,748 

Coweta 

17,399 

— 

— 

17,399 

Crawford 

7,612 

210 

— 

7,822 

Crisp 

6,779 

355 

— 

7,134 

Dade 

266 

33 

— 

299 

Dawson 

— 

-- 

— 

--' 

Decatur 

35,653 

23 

— 

35,676 

DeKalb 

1,062 

— 

— 

1,062 

Dodge 

6,206 

987 

— 

7,193 

Dooly 

3,951 

490 

— 

4,441 

Dougherty 

11,917 

— 

— 

11,917 

Douglas 

77 

13 

— 

90 

Early 

14,615 

36 

— 

14,651 

Echols 

3,783 

1 

— 

3,784 

Effingham 

40,453 

1,002 

— 

41,455 

Elbert 

6,320 

139 

— 

6,459 

Table   5- — Georgia    (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Emanuel 

•30,658 

1,843 

— 

32,501 

Evans 

8,553 

245 

-- 

8,798 

Fannin 

9,066 

1,348 

20,726 

31,140 

Fayette 

^,193 

— 

-- 

4,193 

Floyd 

3,50Z, 

15 

--- 

3,519 

Forsyth 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Franklin 

1,6A9 

14 

— 

1,663 

Fulton 

5,127 

65 

-- 

5,192 

Gilmer 

3,361 

48 

474 

3,883 

Glascock 

450 

— 

— 

450 

Glynn 

12,201 

7,718 

— 

19,919 

Gordon 

907 

— 

— 

907 

Grady 

2A,005 

6 

'    — 

24,011 

Greene 

15,  U2 

438 

— 

15,880 

Gwinnett 

6,192 

40 

6,232 

Habersham 

1,507 

52 

57 

1,616 

Hall 

3,434 

"- 

"- 

3,434 

Hancock 

12,784 

609 

— 

13.393 

Haralson 

4,519 

30 

— 

4,549 

Harris 

27,612 

1,613 

-- 

29,225 

Hart 

-- 

14 

— 

14 

Heard 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Henry- 

8,948 

— 

— 

8,948 

Houston 

4,359 

— 

— 

4,359 

Irwin 

8,741 

99 

_._ 

8,840 

Jackson 

6,417 

115 

— 

6,532 

Jasper 

14,428 

— 

•-- 

14,428 

Jeff  Davis 

24,936 

131 

_„ 

25,067 

Jefferson 

9,020 

•  208 

— 

9,228 

Jenkins 

8,322 

58 

-- 

8,380 

Johnson 

5,815 

20 

— 

5,835 

Jones 

16,791 

18 

— 

16,809 

Lamar 

13,488 

10 

— 

13,498 

Lanier 

8,341 

27 

-- 

8,368 

Laurens 

21,583 

719 

. 

22,302 

Lee 

745 

— 

— 

745 

Liberty 

34,581 

1,188 

— 

35,769 

Lincoln 

700 

— 

— 

700 

Long 

16,157 

4,107 

— 

20,264 

Lowndes 

36,839 

28 

-- 

36,867 

Lumpkin 

~ 

-_ 

— 

„„ 

Macon 

3,439 

23 

— 

3,462 

Madison 

7,576 

118 

— 

7,694 

Marion 

6,262 

97 

— 

6,359 

McDuffie 

5,005 

46 

— 

5,051 

Mcintosh 

30,387 

5,550 

— 

35,937 

Meriwether 

16,879 

87 

— 

16,966 

Miller 

11,162 

1 

— 

11;  163 

Mitchell 

19,331 

2 

— 

19 .333 

Monroe 

26,818 

823 

— 

27;641 

Montgomery 

11,761 

1,704 

— 

13,465 

Morgan 

23,705 

315 

— 

24 > 020 

Murray 

219 

— 

55 

274 

Muscogee 

6,061 

371 

6,432 

-  10  - 


Table  5. — Georgia  (cont.) 

County 

Species  group 

Tntal 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

1.  \J   OCl-L 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Std. cords 

Newton 

16,062 

25 

— 

16,087 

Oconee 

2,020 

11 

— 

2,031 

Oglethorpe 

12,5/^7 

183 

— 

12,730 

Paulding 

335 

— 

— 

335 

Peach 

2,809 

65 

— 

2,874 

Pickens 

1,766 

21 

— 

1,787 

Pierce 

9,080 

444 

— 

9,524 

Pike 

906 

115 

— 

1,021 

Polk 

2,019 

46 

— 

2,065 

Pulaski 

700 

— 

— 

700 

Putnam 

12,662 

10 

— 

12,672 

Quitman 

962 

37 

— 

999 

Rabun 

2,280 

108 

10,077 

12,465 

Randolph 

6,728 

30 

-— 

6,758 

Richmond 

2,325 

188 

— 

2,513 

Rockdale 

1,59A 

3 

1,597 

■Schley 

1,456 

— 

— 

1,456 

Screven 

31 ,230 

1,110 

— 

32,340 

Seminole 

5,563 

— 

— 

5.563 

Spalding 

10,755 

4 

— 

10,759 

Stephens 

1,715 

— 

— 

1,715 

Stewart 

9,674- 

23 

— 

9,697 

Sumter 

12,330 

— 

— 

12,330 

Talbot 

19,842 

3,349 

— 

23,191 

Taliaferro 

9;079 

42 

— 

9,121 

Tattnall 

14,846 

1,006 

— 

15,852 

Taylor 

6,638 

373 

— 

7,011 

Telfair 

9,770 

2,628 

— 

12,398 

Terrell 

696 

— 

696 

Thomas 

25,345 

40 

— 

25,385 

Tift 

11,900 

106 

• 

12,006 

Toombs 

.   21,276 

2,080 

— 

23,356 

Towns 

— 

— 

10  ,000 

10,000 

Treutlen 

12,168 

432 

— 

12,600 

Troup 

29 ,096 

— 

— 

29 ,096 

Turner 

3,368 

6 

3,374 

Twiggs 

8,808 

— 

8,808 

Union 

— 

— 

7,000 

7,000 

Upson 

14,884 

488 

— 

15,372 

Walker 

174 

— 

— 

174 

Walton 

11,675 

142 

— 

11,817 

Ware 

19,470 

76 

— 

19,546 

Warren 

4,089 

4 

— 

4,093 

Washington 

12,468 

16 

— 

12,484 

Wayne 

31,783 

4;072 

— 

35,855 

Webster 

2,781 

110 

— 

2,891 

Wheeler 

17,332 

116 

— 

17,448 

White 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Whitfield 

45 

— 

— 

45 

Wilcox 

10,761 

237 

— 

10,998 

Wilkes 

9.164 

— 

— 

9,164 

Wilkinson 

12,879 

93 

— 

12,972 

Worth 

14,951 

10 

— 

14,961 

All  counties 

1,644,077 

78,134 

48  ,389 

1,770,600 
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Table  6.-7Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  Florida,   19^8 


County 

Species  grou] 

D 

Tn  +  fl1 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

J.  \j  udx 

Std.  cords 

Std . CO  rds 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Alachua 

47,826 

7 

— 

47=833 

Baker 

a,  859 

— 

— 

41,859 

Bay 

18,361 

— 

— 

18,361 

Bradford 

43,577 

32 

— 

43,609 

Brevard 

3,299 

— 

— 

3,299 

Broward 

— 

— 

-  .-- 

Calhoun 

16,788 

— 

— 

16,788 

Charlotte 

72 

~- 

— 

72 

Citrus 

5,071 

— 

5 ,071 

Clay 

25  ,102 

25 

— 

25,127 

Collier 

5,915 

~ 

— 

5,915 

Columbia 

28,336 

14 

~ 

28,350 

Dade 

1,028 

~ 

— 

1,028 

De  Soto 

2,871 

— 

— 

2,871 

Dixie 

3,393 

— 

3  ,393 

Duval 

67,872 

— 

— 

67,872 

Escambia 

40  ,075 

. 

— 

40  ,075 

Flagler 

24,245 

__ 

24, 24  "5 

Franklin 

4,830 



— 

4,830 

Gadsden 

19 ,063 

29 

— 

19,092 

Gilchrist 

11,537 

— 

11,537 

Glades 

14 

— 

14 

Gulf 

9,951 

~ 

— 

9,951 

Hamilton 

23,911 

— 

— 

23,911 

Hardee 

16,255 

13 

16,268 

Hendry 

35 

— 

— 

35 

Hernando 

10,554 

— 

— 

10,554 

Highlands 

,  1,692 

— 

— 

1,692 

Hillsborough 

22,131 

— 

— 

22,131 

Holmes 

15,546 

— 

— 

15; 546 

Indian  River 

2,810 

— 

— 

2,810 

Jackson 

25,016 

— 

— 

25,016 

Jefferson 

8,639 

87 

8,726 

Lafayette 

11,204 

— 

— 

11,204 

Lake 

25,036 

— 

— 

25,036 

Lee 

2,064 

— 

— 

2  064 

Leon 

12,804 

32 

— 

12,836 

Levy 

23,664 

288 

— 

23,952 

Liberty 

20,655 

16 

— 

20,671 

Madison 

23,242 

151 

— 

23  ,393 

Manatee 

2,176 

— 

0 

2,176 

Marion 

105  ,223 

181 

105,404 

Martin 

15 

— 

— 

15 

Monroe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nassau 

41,511 

— 

— 

41,511 

Okaloosa 

32,110 

— 

— 

32,110 

Okeechobee 

2,557 

— 

— 

2,557 

Orange 

11,579 

— 

11,579 

Osceola 

13,945 

— 

— 

13,945 

Palm  Beach 

~ 

— 

— 

-" 

Pasco 

12,538 

— 

12,538 
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Table  6. — Florida   (cont.) 


County 

Species  group 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Chestnut 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std. cords 

Pinellas 

1,258 

— 

— 

1,258 

Polk 

21,707 

— 

— 

21,707 

Putnam 

56,708 

— 

— 

56,708 

Saint  Johns 

39,797 

— 

— 

39,797 

Saint  Lucie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Santa  Rosa 

2A,060 

— 

— 

24,060 

Sarasota 

149 

— 

— 

149 

Seminole 

11,623 

'"^^~      • 

— 

11,623 

Sumter 

11,97A 

— 

— 

11,974 

Suwannee 

33,079 

153 

— 

33,232 

Taylor 

11,249 

69 

— 

11,318 

Union 

29,524 

81 

— 

29,605 

Volusia 

29,857 

— 

— 

29,857 

Wakulla 

7,791 

14 

— 

7,805 

Walton 

27,545 

— 

— 

27,545 

Washington 

25,678 



— 

25,678 

All  counties 

1,219,996 

1,192 

— 

1,221,188 

-  13- 


COMPANIES  DRAWING  PULPWOOD  FROM  THE  SOUTHEAST,  19/V8 

ALABAMA  Gulf  States  Paper  Corp.  --  -  Tuscaloosa 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Co.  ------  Mobile 

FLORIDA  Container  Corp.  of  America  ------  Fernandina 

Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  ----  ----  Palatka 

International  Paper  Go.  --------  Panama  City 

National  Container  Corp.   -------  Jacksonville 

Rayonier,  Inc.   ------------  Fernandina 

St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  -----------  Port  St.  Joe 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  ---------  Pensacola 

GEORGIA  Armstrong  Cork  Go. Macon 

Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co .   ------  Brunswick 

Certain- teed  Products  Corp.  ------  Savannah 

Gair  Woodlands  Corp.   ---------  Savannah 

Macon  Kraft  Corp.  -  ----------  Macon 

St.  Marys  Kraft  Corp.  ------  -  St.  Marys 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.  --------  Savannah 

MARYLAND         Apex  Wood  Products  Co. Baltimore 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.   -  -  -  -  Luke 

NORTH  CAROLINA    Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.   Canton 

Halifax  Paper  Co.  ---  --------  Roanoke  Rapids 

Mead  Corp.   --------------  Sylva 

North  Carolina  Pulp  Co.  --------  Plymouth 

PENNSYLVANIA      Armstrong  Forest  Go.   -  Johnsonburg 

'Certain-teed  Products  Co.  ---  ----  York 

P.  H.  Glatfelter  Co. -.  Spring  Grove 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Go .   -  -  -  -  Tyrone 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co .   -  -  -  -  Williamsburg 

SOUTH  CAROLINA    International  Paper  Co.  Georgetown 
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Columbian  Paper  Co.  ----------  Buena  Vista 

Continental  Can  Co.  ,  Inc.  -------  Hopewell 

Mead  Corp.  ----  __________  Lynchburg 

National  Container  Corp.  of  Virginia  -  Big  Island 

Southern  Johns-Manville  Products  Corp.  Jarratt 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Go,   -  -  -  -  Covington 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  States  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to'  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (4)  to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products, 
and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  in  the 
period  193A-~36  and  reports  presenting  the  findings  have  been  published. 
Since  then,  better  forest  management,  more  intensive  forest  use,  changes 
in  land  use,  and  other  factors  have  caused  changes  in  the  forest  growing 
stock  that  can  only  be  measured  accurately  by  on-the-ground  surveys.  A 
resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Florida  is  now  under  way.   This  prog- 
ress report  presents  area  and  volume  statistics  of  the  resurvey  in  Northeas- 
tern Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  l) .   Statistical  reports  covering  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.   When  complete 
statistical  data  are  available,  an  analytical  report  will  be  prepared  which 
will  interpret  these  statistics  and  focus  attention  upon  the  principal 
forest  problems  and  possible  solutions. 
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FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  NORTHEAST  FLORIDA 

A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  entire  state  of  Florida  was 
started  in  June  19A8  and  is  still  in  progress.   This  report  presents  up-to-date 
facts  on  forest  area  and  timber  volumes  in  Northeast  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  l) 
as  determined  in  the  resurvey.   By  comparison  with  the  original  inventory,  which 
was  completed  in  193-^5  the  trends  in  forest  area  and  timber  supply  can  be  evaluated. 

1949  FACTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 

Forest  area  increases  slightly:  At  the  time  of  the  re survey  there  were 
7.7  million  acres  of  forest  land,  of  which  99  percent  was  classified  as  commer- 
cial. This  amounted  to  approximately  a  one-percent  increase  in  both  the  total 
forest  acreage  and  in  the  commercial  forest  acreage  since  the  original  survey. 
Forests  cover  nearly  81  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Unit. 

More  forest  land  in  hardwood  types:  Hardwood  types  occupy  2.1  million 
acres,  or  28  percent,  of  the  commercial  forest  area.  Softwood  types  occupy 
5.5  million  acres,  or  72  percent.   During  the  past  1^  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  10  percent  in  the  total  hardwood  type  area  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  area  of  pine  types.   It  was  found  that  the  area  of  lowland  hard- 
wood types  increased  66  percent  and  the  area  in  upland  hardwood  types  increased 
4.3  percent.   The  area  in  turpentine  pine  types  decreased  16  percent  and  in  non- 
turpentine  pine  types,  6  percent. 

Saw-timber  stands  occupy  2k   percent  of  forest  land;  Stands  of  saw  timber 
containing  1,500  board  feet  or  more  per  acre  occupied  2A  percent  of  the  commer- 
cial forest  land  in  19-49'   Most  of  these  stands  fell  in  the  small  saw  timber  class 
(see  definition  of  terms,  page  30).   Twenty  percent  supported  stands  of  pole  tim- 
ber, 10  percent  was  in  the  seedling  and  sapling  class,  and  46  percent  was  covered 
lightly  by  scattered  trees  of  various  sizes.   No  direct  comparisons  of  the  forest 
area  by  stand  class  with  the  original  survey  are  possible,  since  different  stan- 
dards were  used  on  the  resurvey. 

Saw-timber  volume  decreases;  The  total  volume  of  saw  timber  in  1949  was 
estimated  to  be  10.1  billion  board  feet,  including  46O  million  board  feet  in 
12-inch  hardwoods,  which  were  not  considered  saw  timber  in  the  original  survey. 
Disregarding  the  12-inch  hardwoods,  the  1949  volume  '-/as  9»6  billion  board  feet, 
a  decrease  of  14  percent  from  1934* 

Table  A. — Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber,  1934  to  1949 


Species  group        1934        1949        Change 


Thousand     Thousand 
bd.  ft.      bd.  ft. 


Percent 


Pines  /  6,495,700  6,639,100  +  2 
Hardwoods^  2,645,300  1,309,700  -  50 
Cypress2/         2,017,800    1,655,200      -  18 


All  species     .11,158,800    9,604,000      -14 

1/  Excludes  voluirie  of  hardwoods  12  inches   d.b.h. 
2/  Includes  volume  of   white  cedar. 


Total  sound-tree  volume  decreases;   The  net  cubic-foot  volume  of 
all  sound  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  dropped  from  3 '8  billion 
cubic  feet  in  l93/^  to  3. A-  billion  in  1949)  a  decrease  of  11  percent. 

The  volurae  of  sound  wood  in  cull  trees  of  all  species  groups  in- 
creased.  In  1949  >  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  volume  of  wood 
was  in  cull  trees  as  compared  to  12  percent  in  1934.   Including  scrub 
oak  and  noncommercial  species,  57  percent  of  the  total  hardwood  volume 
was  classed  as  cull  material. 

Table  B. --Change  in  volume  of  all  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger, 


1934 

to 

1949 

group 

Sound  tree  vo 

lume 

Cull 

tree  vo 

Lume 

Species 

1934 

1949 

Change 

1934 

1949 

Change 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Percent 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Percent 

Pines- 

o  / 

2,106 

2,060 

-^ 

2 

16 

50 

+ 

212 

Hardwoods^'' 

1,063 

799 

- 

25 

452 

1,051 

+ 

133 

Cypress 

lies 

680 

579 

- 

15 

38 

63 

+ 

66 

All  spec 

3,849 

3,438 

- 

11 

506 

1,164 

+ 

130 

1/  Excluding  turpentine  butts. 
2/  Excluding  volume  in  limbs. 


Area  in  working  turpentine  crops  decreases:   In  1949  there  were 
484,900  acres  in  working  turpentine  timber  crops,  a  decrease  of  65  per- 
cent since  1934.   The  number  of  turpentine  trees  being  worked  decreased 
from  21  million  in  1934  to  10  million  in  1949.   There  ¥/ere  50  million 
round  turpentine  pines  9.O  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  available  for  gum 
production  in  1949*   This  is  nearly  double  the  number  available  at  the 
time  of  the  original  survey. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  forest  land  is  understocked:  Re survey 
data  indicate  that  2.6  million  acres  of  the  commercial  forest  land  were 
less  than  10  percent  stocked  with  sound  trees  of  commercial  species. 
There  are  also  2.2  million  acres  which  were  from  10  to  39  percent  stocked 
with  an  adequate  number  of  sound  trees.   This  area  of  4.8  million  acres, 
which  is  less  than  40  percent  stocked,  amounts  to  64  percent  of  the  total 
commercial  forest  acreage.   In  the  pine  types,  stands  of  longleaf  pine 
and  pond  pine  have  over  80  percent  of  their  area  in  a  poorly  stocked  con- 
dition.  The  cypress  and  lowland  hardwood  types  are  in  better  condition 
from  a  stocking  standpoint,  since  only  about  30  percent  of  the  area  is 
less  than  40  percent  stocked  with  sound  trees. 


Ta"ble  1. --Gross  area-'  "by  troad  use  class,  19^9 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 
Reserved 
Non-product  i ve 

Acres 

7,601,700 

6,100 

85,900 

Percent 

75.9 
0.1 
0.8 

Total  forest 

7,693,700 

76.8 

Non-forest  land: 

Agricultural  -  active 

Agricultural  -  idle 

Marsh 

Dunes  and  "beaches 

Ur"ban  and  other-' 

869,500 

^4-15,700 

290,700 

29,600 

226, Uoo 

8.7 
U.l 

2.9 
0.3 
2.3 

Total  non-forest 

1,831,900 

18.3 

Total  land  area 
Total  water  area 

9,525,600 
i)-9l,700 

95.1 
U.9 

All  classes 

10,017,300 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  19^0. 

2/  Includes  ur"ban,  su"bur"ban  residential,  and 
rural  industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 
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Table  2.— Ownership  of  land,  1949 


Class  of  ovmership 

All  land 

Commercial  forest  land 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

Acres 

439,800 
92,900 

Percent 

4.6 
1.0 

Acres 

417,300 
69,400 

Percent 

5.5 

0.9 

Total  federal 

532,700 

5.6 

486,700 

6.4 

State 

County  and  municipal 

134,300 
23 ,100 

1.4 
0.2 

70,500 
7,700 

0.9 
0.1 

Total  public 

690,100 

7.2 

564,900 

7.4 

Private  land 

8,835,500 

92.8 

7,036,800 

92.6 

All  classes 

9,525,600 

100.0 

7,601,700 

100.0 

"  4 


Table  3.— Comme 

;rcial  fores 

5t  area  by  forest  type 

and  stand 

size,  1949 

Forest  type 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

5,200 

270,400 

544,900 

61,300 

1,370,100 

2,251,900 

Slash  pine 

25,000 

605,900 

340,500 

252,200 

708,600 

1,932,200 

Loblolly  pine 

17; 800 

67,800 

52,300 

43,800 

82,100 

263 ,800 

Pond  pine 

3>300 

39>600 

42,000 

35,000 

96,700 

216,600 

odnd  pine 

_„ 

15,600 

57,800 

129,700 

26,400 

229,50c 

Cypress 

8,500 

290,700 

124,200 

66,900 

118 ,  500 

608  800 

All  softwd.  types 

59,800 

1,290,000 

1,161,700 

588,900 

2,402,400 

5,502,800 

Lowland  hardwoods 

80,500 

351,700 

295,500 

160,500 

203  ,000 

1,091,200 

Upland  hardwoods 

700 

3,100 

50,500 

33,400 

181,900 

269.600 

Scrub  oak 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

727,400 

727,400 

rtll  hardwd.  types 

81,200 

354,800 

346,000 

193,900 

1,112,300 

2,088,200 

ralm' 

— 

—■- 

— 

10,700 

10 ,  700 

ill  types 

lU  ,000 

1,644,800 

1,507,700 

782,800 

3,525,400 

7,601,700 

Percent 

1.9 

21.6 

19.8 

10.3 

46.4 

100  cO 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand  size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  /!)..— Net  volume-=^  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  stand  size,  19^9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Species—' 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

10,900 

215,100 

101,500 

10,600 

17,700 

1,025,200 

2,552,300 

422 ,000 

126,400 

71,200 

506,800 

401,700 

56,700 

35,800 

13  ,300 

44,300 

155,400 

22  ,800 

10,600 

6,000 

409,500 

330,900 

20,700 

59,200 

12,500 

1,996,700 

3,655,400 

623,700 

242,600 

120,700 

Total 

355,800 

4,197,100 

1,014,300 

239 ,100 

832,800 

6,639,100 

Cypress 
Cedar 

A8,200 

1,325,700 
400 

157,100 
2,600 

33  ,900 

78,500 
8,800 

1,643,400 
11,800 

Total  sftwds. 

UOU  ,000 

5,523,200 

1,174,000 

273  ,000 

920,100 

8,294,300 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweet gum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

126,500 
56  ,S00 
13 ,100 
29 ,000 

434,300 

168,900 

64,500 

102,300 

69,300 

22 ,800 

4,300 

20,900 

43 ,800 

10,300 

600 

2,200 

10,800 
7,800 
1,100 

17 ,000 

684,700 

266,600 

83,600 

171,400 

Total 

225,400 

770 ,000 

117,300 

56,900 

36,700 

1,206,300 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

/f4,300 

20,700 

5,700 

8,800 

9,200 

170,100 
18,000 
36,200 
45,300 
24,100 

39,300 

9,500 

9,300 

19,800 

11,300 

27,200 

10,100 

1,600 

2,600 

2,100 

26,600 

13,500 

1,300 

2  ,600 

4,000 

307,500 
71,800 
54,100 
79,100 
50,700 

Total 

88,700 

293 ,700 

89,200 

43,600 

48,000 

563,200 

Total  hdwds. 

3U,100 

1,063,700 

206,500 

100,500 

84,700 

1,769,500 

All  species 

718,100 

6,586,900 

1,380,500 

373,500 

1,004,800 

10,063,800 

Percent 

7.1 

65.5 

13.7 

3.7 

10.0 

100.0  I 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others 
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Table  5- — Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1949 


Species 

10-12 
inches2.^ 

14-18 

inches 

20-24 
inches 

26  + 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Th-^usand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

bd.  ft. 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

1,657^100 

336.600 

3,000 

— 

1,996; 700 

19-9 

Slash  pine 

2,398,900 

1,191,200 

65,300 

— 

3,655,400 

36.3 

Loblolly  pine 

185 > 200 

369;000 

58,200 

11,300 

623,700 

6.2 

Pond  pine 

123,400 

115,500 

3,700 

— 

242,600 

2.4 

Other  pines 

72,700 

48,000 

— 

— 

120,700 

1.2 

Total 

4,437,300 

2,060,300 

130,200 

11,300 

6,639,100 

66.0 

Cypress 

1> 167, 700 

443,100 

13,500 

19,100 

1,643,400 

16. 3 

Cedar 

4,400 

2,400 

5,000 

— 

11,800 

0.1 

Total  sftwds. 

5,609,400 

2,505,800 

148,700 

30,400 

8,294,300 

82.  A 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

205,700 

358,800 

109,500 

10,700 

684,700 

6.8 

Sweetgum 

54,800 

157,400 

43,200 

11,200 

266,600 

2.7 

Soft  maple 

24,300 

43  ,300 

16,000 

— 

83 ,600 

0.8 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

40,600 

106 ,  500 

24,300 

-- 

171,400 

1.7 

Total 

325,400 

666,000 

193 ,000 

21,900 

1,206,300 

12.0 

Red  oaks 

61,100 

148,800 

60,500 

37 > 100 

307,500 

3.1 

White  oaks 

18,300 

28,200 

19,500 

5,800 

71,800 

0.7 

Hickory 

13  ,600 

30  ,000 

6,100 

4,400 

54,100 

0.5 

Ash 

27,400 

42,100 

9,600 

-- 

79,100 

0.8 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

14,000 

32,200 

4,500 

— 

50,700 

0.5 

Total 

134,400 

281,300 

100,200 

47,300 

563,200 

5.6 

Total  hdwds. 

.  459,800 

947,300 

293  ,200 

69,200 

1,769,500 

17.6 

All  species 

6,069,200 

3,453,100 

441,900 

9^:600 

10,063,800 

100.0 

Percent 

60.3 

34.3 

4.4 

1  .0 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4-inch  rule . 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6. — Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1949 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


2/ 
Forest  type—' 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

19,200 

954,900 

521,100 

12  ,800 

373,200 

1,881,200 

Slash  pine 

169,800 

2,468,800 

316,800 

150,600 

313 ,000 

3,419,000 

Loblolly  pine 

135,100 

411,800 

16,600 

26,400 

6,400 

596,300 

Pond  pine 

10,600 

123 ,800 

31,700 

21,400 

45,200 

232,700 

Sand  pine 

44,100 

11,700 

— - 

10,400 

66,200 

Cypress 

36,000 

1,449,000 

154,700 

27,400 

74,700 

1,741,800 

All  sftwd.  types 

370,700 

5,452,400 

1,052,600 

238,600 

822,900 

7,937,200 

Lowland  hdwds. 

344,300 

1,132,400 

308,400 

118,200 

102,900 

2,006,200 

Upland  hdwds. 

3,100 

2,100 

19,500 

16,700 

37,600 

79,000, 

Scrub  oak 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

41,400 

41 ,400i 

All  hdwd.  types 

347,400 

1,134,500 

327,900 

134,900 

181,900 

2,126,600 

All  types 

718,100 

6,586,900 

1,380,500 

373,500 

1,004,800 

10,063,800 

Percent 

7.1 

65.5 

13.7 

3.7 

10.0 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  7«'~~Net  volirnie'  of  all  trees  by  species  and  stand  size,  19A9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand 

cords) 

Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Species 

saw~tiniber 
stands 

sa?;- timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

1 
'Softwoods: 

Long-leaf  pine 

26 

4,050 

3,562 

208 

2,369 

10,215 

-  Slash  pine 

553 

9:531 

2,959 

680 

1,326 

15,049 

Loblolly  pine 

254 

1,167 

289 

161 

72 

1,943 

Pond  pine 

28 

A2Q 

221 

94 

202 

974 

Other  pines 

Total 
Cypress 

UU 

226 

409 

59 

37 

775 

905 

15, 40?; 

7,440 

1,202 

4,006 

28,956 

140 

5,530 

1,266 

150 

323 

7,409 

Cedar 

Total  sftwds. 
Hardwoods: 

-- 

I 

IS 

--- 

32 

51 

1,045 

20,934 

8,724 

1,352 

4,361 

36,416 

Tupelo 

413 

2,679 

971 

234 

81 

4,378 

Sweet gum 

^  197 

738 

394 

108 

61 

1,498 

Soft  maple 

109 

421 

123 

62 

17 

732 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

130 

474 

252 

18 

79 

953 

Total 

849 

4,312 

1,740 

422 

238 

7,561 

Red  oaks 

149 

844 

439 

120 

137 

1,689 

White  oaks 

60 

89 

91 

51 

104 

395 

Hickory 

36 

154 

94 

12 

12 

308 

Ash 

43 

384 

321 

17 

40 

805 

Holly,  dogwood 

3 

23 

24 

13 

4 

67 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

39 

157 

118 

25 

63 

402 

Total 

330 

1,651 

1,087 

238 

360 

3,666 

Total  hdwds. 

1,179 

5,963 

2  ,827 

660 

598 

11,227 

All  species 

2,224 

26,897 

11,551 

2,012 

4,959 

47,643 

Percent 

4.7 

56.5 

24.2 

4.2 

10.4 

100.0 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cords) 


aough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods?/ 

11 

361 

267 

62 

188 

889 

528 

2,821 

1,776 

734 

3,772 

9,631 

Rotten  culls 

526 

2,603 

1,461 

644 

940 

■  6,174 

Palins 

293 

1,037 

573 

463 

1,709 

4,075 

All  other  classes 

1,358 

6,822 

4,077 

1,903 

6,609 

20,769 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  8. — -Net  volume 


i/of 


all  trees  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1949 


SOUND  TREES 

(in  thousand  cord; 

b) 

Pole 

trees 

Saw-timber  trees 

All 

diameters 

Species 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14-18 

20  + 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

1,768 

2,888 

3,079 

1,645 

828 

7 

10,215 

Slash  pine 

2,246 

2,755 

3,716 

3,232 

2,958 

142 

15  ,049 

Loblolly  pine 

139 

232 

239 

286 

897 

150 

1,943 

Pond  pine 

120 

225 

125 

216 

280 

8 

974 

Other  pines 

261 

190 

88 

118 

118 

— 

775 

Total 

4,534 

6,290 

7,247 

5,497 

5,081 

307 

28,956 

Cypress 

1,385 

1,901 

1,624 

1,426 

1,010 

63 

7,409 

Cedar 

— 

25 

11 

— 

5 

10 

51 

Total  sftwds. 

5,919 

8,216 

8,882 

6,923 

6,096 

380 

36  ,416 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

815 

801 

879 

613 

967 

303 

4,378 

Sweet gum 

376 

205 

204 

166 

414 

133 

1,498 

Soft  maple 

183 

151 

165 

75 

118 

40 

732 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

119 

177 

177 

121 

296 

63 

953 

Total 

1,493 

1,334 

1,425 

975 

1,795 

539 

7,561 

Red  oaks 

266 

326 

255 

182 

410 

250 

1,689 

White  oaks 

33 

73 

104 

52 

71 

62 

395 

Hickory 

41 

46 

72 

42 

80 

27 

308 

Ash 

239 

181 

168 

83 

110 

24 

805 

Holly,  dogwood 

34 

18 

12 

3 

— 

— 

67 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

58 

81 

131 

41 

80 

11 

402 

Total 

671 

725 

742 

403 

751 

374 

3,666 

Total  hdwds. 

2,164 

2,059 

2,167 

1,378 

2,546 

913 

11,227 

All  species 

8,083 

10,275 

11 ,049 

8,301 

8,642 

1,293 

47,643 

Percent 

17.0 

21.6 

23.2 

17.4 

18.1 

2.7 

100.0 

TRESS  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cords) 

Rough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods,2/ 

214 
1,993 

182 
1,687 

202 
1,578 

88 
1,122 

153 
2,224 

50 
1,027 

889J 
9,6311 

Rotten  culls 

398 

571 

581 

623 

1,578 

2,423 

6,1741 

Palms 

4 

205 

1,412 

1,972 

482 

-'-- 

4,075 1 

All  other  classes 

2,609 

2,645 

3,773 

3,805 

4,437 

3,500 

20,769 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial 

species. 
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Table  9* — Net  volume^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  class  of  material, 

1949 


(ir 

I  thousand  cords) 

SOUND  TREES 

CULL 

TRESS 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 

timber 
trees 

Total 

sound 
trees 

Rough 

Species 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

Rotten 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

4,571 

8,123 

1,247 

516 

266 

988 

1,925 

325 

113 

58 

4,656 

5,001 

371 

345 

451 

10,215 

15,049 

1,943 

974 

775 

63 

189 

132 

85 

82 

15 
47 
24 
33 

9 

Total 

14,723 

3,409 

10,824 

28,956 

551 

128 

Cypress 
Cedar 

3,262 
21 

861 
5 

3,286 
25 

7,409 
51 

338 

439 
10 

Total  sftwds. 

18,006 

4,275 

14,135 

36,416 

889 

577 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

1,52? 
574 
185 

396 

356 

139 

48 

84 

2,495 
785 
499 
473 

4,378 

1,498 

732 

953 

1,291 
413 
489 
541 

1,139 
334 
533 
440 

Total 

2,682 

627 

4,252 

7,561 

2,734 

2,446 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oak 2/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

696 
150 
120 
178 
3 

106 

146 
35 
29 
39 

26 

847 
210 

159 
588 

64 
270 

1,689 

395 

308 

805 

67 

402 

1,237 

1,637 

165 

464 

7 

3,158 

229 

1,499 

1,018 

102 

416 

4 

112 

Total 

1,253 

275 

2,138 

3,666 

6,897 

3,151 

Total  hdwds. 

3,935 

902 

6,390 

11,227 

9,631 

5,597 

All  species 

21,941 

5,177 

20,525 

47,643 

10,520 

6,174 

Percent 

46.0 

10.9 

43.1 

100.0 

63.0 

37.0 

1/  Sound  v;ood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shov/n  in  tables 
7  and  8. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  10. —Net  voliime-^  of  all  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19^9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

54 
531 
369 

28 

120 

3,836 
9,616 
1,291 
440 
153 
6,351 

3,573 

2,803 

193 

174 

403 

1,409 

86 

704 

183 

69 

41 

109 

2,188 

1,408 

19 

160 

28 

310 

9,737 

15,062 

2,055 

871 

625 

8,299 

All  softwd.  types 

1,102 

21,687 

8,555 

1,192 

4,113 

36,649 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

1,1U 
8 

5,195 
15 

2,851 
145 

758 
62 

501 
165 
180 

10,419 
395 
180 

All  hdwd.  types 

1,122 

5,210 

2,996 

820 

846 

10,994 

All  types 

2,224 

26,897 

11,551 

2,012 

4;959 

47,643 

Percent 

4.7 

56.5 

24.2 

4.2 

10.4 

100.0 

ROUGH  AND  ROTTEN  CULLS  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

5 

85 

109 

11 

27 

66 

727 

288 

61 

14 

868 

221 

347 

144 

22 

57 
185 

59 

165 

15 

38 

761 
266 
200 
12 
9 
174 

1,053 

1,484 

906 

121 

80 

1,292 

All  softwd.  types 

237 

2,024 

976 

277 

1,422 

4,936 

Lowland  hdwds.  . 
Upland  h(;^wds.2/ 
Scrub  oak 

828 

3,714 
47 

2,244 
284 

952 
211 

1,189 

684 

1,605 

8,927 
1,226 
l,60i 

All  hdwd.  types 

828 

3,761 

2,528 

1,163 

3,478 

11,75^ 

All  types 

1,065 

5,785 

3,504 

1,440 

4,900 

16,69^ 

Percent 

6.4 

34.7 

21.0 

8.6 

29.3 

100.  C 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and 
2/  Includes  1,000  cords  in  palm  type. 
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Table  II.- — Net  volume-^  of  pole  timber  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19^9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 

saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

10 

113 

Kl 

33 

1,190 

2,755 

230 

112 

29 

2,593 

2,100 

1,924 

147 

95 

368 

992 

52 
296 
113 
lA 
41 
38 

1,177 

564 

3 

39 

127 

4,529 

5,652 

540 

260 

438 

3,783 

All  sftwd.  types 

203 

6,909 

5,626 

554 

1,910 

15,202 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

239 

1 

2,131 

9 

2,026 
90 

451 
17 

223 
68 

68 

5,070 

185 

68 

All  hdwd.  types 

2A0 

2,U0 

2,116 

468 

359 

5,323 

All  types 

UlS 

9,049 

7.742 

1,022 

2,269 

20,525 

Percent 

2.2 

U.l 

37-7 

5.0 

11.0 

100.0 

ROUGH  AND  ROTTEN  CULLS  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

3 
32 
hi 

5 

11 

35 
309 
114 

28 

6 

446 

151 

197 

85 

20 

46 

142 

30 
62 

12 

429 

146 

19 

2 

112 

618 

714 

327 

55 

52 

723 

All  sftwd.  types 

98 

938 

641 

104 

708 

2,489 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Upland  hdwds  .^/ 
Scrub  oak 

142 

1,067 
7 

887 
189 

363 
70 

379 

341 

1,185 

2,838 

607 

1,185 

All  hdwd.  types 

142 

1,074 

1,076 

433 

1,905 

4,630 

All  types 

240 

2,012 

1,717 

537 

2,613 

7,119 

Percent 

3.4 

28.3 

24.1 

7.5 

36.7 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood 
2/  Includes  1 


and  bark;  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and 
,000  cords  in  palm  type. 


8. 
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Table  12. 


-Net  volume'"^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  diameter  class,  l9/^9 
SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Pole  trees 

Saw-timber  trees 

All    : 

diameters 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

12 

inches 

14-18 
inches 

20  + 

inches 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

103,795 

132,138 

8,22A 

7,075 

15,A25 

193,376 

185,224 

15,802 

15,363 

12,850 

222,346 

268,704 

17,276 

9,099 

6,389 

124,902 

244,174 

21,640 

16,413 

9,058 

65,955 
235,302 

71,439 

22,619 

9,246 

581 
12,024 
12,558 

684 

710,955 
1,077,566 

146,939 
71,253 
52,968 

Total 

266,657 

422,615 

523,814 

416,187 

404,561 

25.847 

2,059,681 

Cypress 
Cedar 

90,917 

140,484 
1,944 

128,895 
909 

120,116 
451 

88,228 
902 

6,138 

574,778 
4,206 

Total  sftwds. 

357,574 

565,043 

653,618 

536,754 

493 ,691 

31,985 

2,638,665 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweet gum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

A9,460 

22,804 

10,968 

7,203 

52,811 
13,823 
10 ,020 
12,213 

60,964 
14,237 
11,741 
12,464 

46,675 

12,272 

5,583 

9,625 

76,362 
32,737 

9,029 
23,431 

24,844 
10,932 

3,285 
5,086 

311,116 

106,805 

50,626 

70,022 

Total 

90,435 

88,867 

99,406 

74,155 

141,559 

44,147 

538,569 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

15,999 
1,946 
2,380 

14,338 
1,999 
3,554 

21,708 
4,937 
3,205 

12,139 
1,293 
5,655 

17,490 
7,074 
4,907 

11,525 

784 

8,692 

14,169 
3,890 

3,095 

6,217 

209 

3,015 

32,634 
5,651 
6,258 
8,819 

6,307 

20,435 
5,085 
2,213 
1,886 

891 

122,435 
28,583 
22 ,058 
54,924 
4,285 
28,114 

Total 

40 ,216 

48,937 

50,472 

30,595 

59,669 

30,510 

260,399 

Total  hdwds. 

130,651 

137,804 

149,878 

104,750 

201,228 

74,657 

798,968 

All  species 

488,225 

702,847 

803,496 

641,504 

694,919 

106,642 

3,437,633 

Percent 

14.2 

20.4 

23.4 

18.7 

20.2 

3.1 

100.0 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cubic  feet)     | 

Rough  culls 

Softwoods  . 
Hardwoods^/ 

Rotten  culls 

Palms 

13,483 
120,881 

24;234 
406 

13,209 
111,775 

36,549 

20,319 

15,794 
109,587 

42,198 
142,442 

7,072 
83,460 

46,743 
202,902 

12,430 
176,312 

128,547 

51,133 

4,404 
83  ,822 

199,980 

66,392 
685;837 

478,251 

417,202 

All  other  classes 

159 ,004 

181,852 

310,021 

340,177 

368,422 

288,206 

1,647,68^ 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  13. — Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  class  of  material,  I9/+9 


(in  thousand -cubic  fee 

t) 

SOUND  TREES 

CULL 

TREES 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 

timber 
trees 

Total 

sound 
trees 

•Rough 

Species 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

Rotten 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

3U,873 

623,717 

99,230 

39,803 

20 ,110 

68,911 
136,487 

23,683 
9,012 
4,583 

297,171 

317,362 

24,026 

22,438 

28,275 

710,955 
1,077,566 

146,939 
71,253 
52,968 

4,693 

13,736 

10,365 

6,036 

5,612 

1,072 
3,280 
1,585 
2,739 
513 

Total 

1,127,733 

242,676 

689,272 

2,059,681 

40,442 

9,189 

Cypress 
Cedar 

281,853 

1,820 

61,524 
442 

231,401 
1,944 

574,778 
4,206 

25,950 

36,559 
873 

Total  sftwds. 

1,411,^06 

304,642 

922,617 

2,638,665 

66,392 

46,621 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweet  gum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

121,767 

U,760 
31,697 

26 ,114 

10,097 

3,137 

6,445 

163,235 
50 ,864 
32,729 
31,880 

311 ,116 

•106,805 

50,626 

70 ,022 

91,914 
30,121 
34,786 
A0,738 

85,269 
25,804 
41,176 
33  ,642 

Total 

214,068 

45,793 

278,708 

538,569 

197,559 

185  ,891 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oak2/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

55,905 

11,912 

9,537 

13  ,866 

209 

8,287 

11,333 
2,714 
2,029 
3,056 

1,926 

55,197 
13,957 
10,492 
38  ,002 
4,076 

17,901 

122,435 
28,583 
22,058 

54,924 
4,285 

28,114 

91,681 

121,493 
12,488 

31,545 

479 

214,405 

16,187 

117,683 

80,425 

8,056 

31,052 

264 

8,259 

Total 

99,716 

21,058 

139,625 

260,399 

488,278 

245  ,739 

Total  hdwds. 

313  ,784 

66,851 

418,333 

798,968 

685,837 

431,630 

All  species 

1,725,190 

371,493 

1,340,950 

3,437,633 

752,229 

478,251 

Percent 

50.2 

10.8 

39.0 

100.0 

61.1 

38.9 

1/  Excluding  bark  and  volume  of  palms  sho^wi  in  table  12. 
2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  14 . — Average 

volume—'    pe] 

c  acre  of   saw  timber 

by  forest  type,    species 

group,  an 

stand 

size,  1949 

• 

(in  board  feet) 

Forest  type 

and 

species  group 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All        1 
stands    i 

Longleaf  pine 

1 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,692 

3,522 
10 

946 
10 

208 

272 

832    I 

4 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

5,990 
799 

4,034 
403 

889 

a 

597 

437 
5 

1,738 
32 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6;  568 
1,033 

5.594 
475 

261 
58 

303 
300 

■77 

2,007    ' 
253 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,195 

3,056 
72 

755 

611 

467 

1,061    ! 
13    1 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

2,833 

202 



395 

289    ' 

Cypress 

1 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,406 
838 

4,695 
289 

1,242 

3 

385 
24 

604 
27 

2,703    ' 
158    j 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

979 
3,300 

617 
2,603 

464 
580 

251 
486 

181 
326 

467    i 
1,371   ii 

Upland  hardwoods 

. 

1 

Ii 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,961 

708 

136 
250 

267 
235 

151 
55 

161    ! 
132   :; 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

— . 

— 

__ 

54     ' 
2 

54 
2 

All  types 

! 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,865 
2,227 

3,358 
647 

779 
137 

349 
128 

261 
24 

1,093    1 
233    1 

1/  Log   scale,    ] 

[nternationa 

1  1/4- inch 

rule. 
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Table  15. — Average  volume^'  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stand  size ,  19A9 


(: 

Ln  standard  cords) 

Forest  type 
and 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

bpcUXco  gI\J  up 

Sound^ 

Cull2/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Gull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

10. A 

— 

U.l   0.1 

6.5 

0.1 

1.6 

3/ 

4.3 

0.1 

Hardwood 

— 

1.0 

0.1   0.1 

3/ 

0.3 

3/ 

0.5 

3/ 

0.4 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 

16.3 

o.u 

15.4   0.3 

7.9 

0.3 

2.1 

0.1 

7.5 

0.2 

Hardwood 

A. 9 

3.0 

0.5   0.9 

0.3 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 

16.1 

0.3 

15.4   0.4 

2.9 

0.3 

1.2 

0.4 

6.2 

0.4 

Hardwood 

U.7 

5.8 

3.6   3.9 

0.8 

2.5 

0.4 

2.5 

1.6 

3.1 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 

8.U 

1.5 

10.6   0.3 

3.9 

0.5 

1.7 

0.2 

3.9 

0.3 

Hardwood 

— 

1.8 

0.5   1.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

3/ 

0.1 

0.3 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 

— 

9.8   0.9 

7.0 

1.0 

0.4 

0.1 

2.7 

0.3 

Hardwood 

— 

— . 

—    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cypress 

Softwood 

8.5 

1.3 

19.2   1.0 

10.0 

0.8 

2.1 

0.6 

12.0 

0.9 

Hardwood 

5.7 

1.9 

2.6   2.0 

1.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

1.6 

1.3 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

2. A 

3/ 

1.7   0.2 

1.6 

0.2 

0.8 

0.1 

1.5 

0.2 

Hardwood 

11. A 

10.2 

13.0  10.3 

8.0 

7.4 

2.6 

5.8 

8.1 

8.0 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

— 

— 

__    — 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

1/ 

Hardwood 

10.4 

~ 

4.9  15.5 

2.5 

5.6 

0.5 

3.9 

1.0 

4.3 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 

— 

— 

—    — 

— 

— 

0.2 

1/ 

0.2 

3/ 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

—    — 

— 

— 

3/ 

2.2 

1/ 

2.2 

All  types 

Softwood 

7. A 

0.2 

12.7   0.4 

5.8 

0.3 

1.3 

0.1 

4.8 

0.2 

Hardwood 

s.u 

7.3 

3.6   3.1 

1.9 

2.1 

0.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1 

2.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms. 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  16. — Average  volume-'  per  acre  of  pole  timber  trees  by  forest  type,  species 

group,  and  stand  size,  19A-9 

(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 
and 
species  group 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw^ timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Soundi/ 

Cull?/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1.9 

0.6 

1/ 

3/ 
0.1 

3.8 
1/ 

2/ 
0.3 

0.8 
3/ 

3/ 
0.3 

2.0 
1/ 

1/ 
0.3 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1.8 
2.7 

1.3 

0.1 
0.^ 

5. A 
0.2 

0.2 
O.A 

0.8 
0.1 

1/ 
0.2 

2.7 
0.2 

0.1 
0.3 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

0.7 
2.0 

2.6 

1.1 

2.3 

0.1 
1.5 

2.2 

0.6 

0.3 
l.A 

0.8 
0.1 

0,1 
0.5 

1.1 
0.9 

0.1 
1.1 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

1.5 

2.5 
0.3 

0.1 
0.6 

2.0 
0-3 

0.5 

0.4 

1/ 

1.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

— 

1.9 

o.u 

6. A 

0.8 

0.3 

— 

1.9 

0.2 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

0.6 
3.3 

0.2 

1.1 

7.1 
1.8 

1.1 

0.7 

1.3 

0.5 
0.6 

0.8 
0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

5.0 
1.2 

0.4 
0.8 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

0.1 
2.8 

1.8 

0.2 

5.9 

0.1 
3.0 

0.5 
6.4 

3/ 

3.0 

0.3 
3/ 

3/ 

2.0 

0.3 

4.3 

37 
2.6 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1.3 

__ 

3.0 

2.3 

3/ 
1.7 

3.7 

0.1 
0.3 

1.8 

0.1 
0.6 

2.2 

Scrub  oak 

.J 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

0.1 
1/ 

1.6 

0.1 
1/ 

1.6 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

0.6 
2.6 

If 
1.7 

3.7 
1.8 

0.1 
1.1 

3.6 
1.5 

0.1 

1.0 

0.6 
0.2 

3/ 
0.7 

1.9 
0.8 

0.1 
0.9 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 


volume  of  palms. 
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Table  I?.— Numbe 


r-/  0 


f  turpentine  pine  trees  by  working  status 


and  tree  size ,  19A9 
(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Working  status 

Pole 
size 
trees 

Small 
saw-timber 
trees 

Large 
saw-timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Round  timber—/ 
Working  timber=i/ 
Resting  timber 
Abandoned  timber 
Worked-out  timber 

135,602 
411 
685 
332 
A36 

48,254 
9,625 
6,314 
3,407 
4,344 

1,570 
294 
298 
268 
426 

185,426 

10,330 

7,297 

4,007 

5,206 

All  classes 

137,466 

71,944 

2,856 

212,266 

1/  Includes  sound  and  rough  cull  trees. 

2/  In  1934  there  were  25,100,000  round  trees  9.0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger  compared  to  49,824,000  in  1947. 

3/  In  1934  there  were  21,404,000  working  trees  9-0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger  compared  to  9,919,000  in  1947- 


Table  18. — Area  of  turpentine  timber  crops  by  working  status, 

1949 


Crop  working  status 

Area 

' 

Acres 

Percent 

Round  timber 

882,100 

50.3 

Working  timber 

Front-faced 

291,000 

16.6 

Back-faced 

193,900 

11.0 

Resting  timber 

241,100 

13.7 

Abandoned  timber 

64,800 

3.7 

Worked-out  timber 

81,900 

4.7 

All  classes 

1,754,800 

100.0 
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Table  19 . — Area  of  stump  land  and  tonnage  of  wood  naval  stores  stumps 

by  availability  class,  19A9 


Availability  class 

Area 

Tonnagel/ 

Acres 

Thousand 
tons 

Merchantable  area 

3,226,000 

U  10,  as 

Marginal  area—' 

252,700 

763 

3/ 

Potential  area^ 

148,900 

A83 

Inaccessible  area 

156  ,800 

468 

All  classes 

3,78A,400 

12,132 

1/  Includes  stumps  on  agricultural  land. 

2/  Stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in 
extent  and  partially  worked  areas. 

3/  Unworkable  at  present  due  to  density  of 
timber  stands. 

U/   A  check  on  the  tons  of  stumps  harvested 
from  90,000  acres  indicates  the  recoverable  ton- 
nage under  existing  practices  is  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  merchantable  volume  shown. 


I 
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Table  20. --Number  of  trees-  by  species  group ^  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

1949 


(in 

thousands  c 

)f  trees) 

Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 
trees 

Pole- 
size 

trees 

Small 
saw-tiraiber 
trees 

Large 
saw- timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

567,912 
52,199 
30 ,088 

153,541 
3,198 
1,132 

79,506 

1^201 

346 

4,013 
200 
102 

804,972 
56,798 
31,668 

Total 

650,199 

157 ,871 

81,053 

4,315 

893 ,438 

Other  softwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

134,242 

15,372 

9,234 

52,146 
3,377 
3,285 

22,109 
1,076 
1,976 

718 

27 
505 

209,215 
19,852 
15  ,000 

Total 

158,848 

58,808 

25,161 

1,250 

244,067 

Sof t"textured  hdwds . 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

283  ,772 
87,402 
37,565 

54,064 
15 ,821 
15 ,418 

11,362 
3,253 
5,519 

1,783 

370 

1,504 

350,981 

106,846 

60 ,006 

Total 

408,739 

85,303 

20,134 

3,657 

517,833 

Hard- textured  hdwds. 

Sound  treeSp/ 
Rough  culls-' 
Rotten  culls 

152,914 

308,291 

25,058 

27,996 
71,296 
12 ,809 

5,578 
8,712 
4,418 

1,198 
1,521 
2,616 

187,686 

389,820 

44,901 

Total 

486,263 

112,101 

18,708 

5,335 

622,407 

Palms 

3/ 

2,366 

18,910 

89 

21,365 

All  species 

1 ,704 ,049 

416,449 

163,966 

14,646 

2,299,110 

1/  All  trees  1.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  trees. 

3/  Not  recorded. 
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Table  21. — Area  of  poorly  stocked  stands  and  unstocked  areas  by  plantability 

classes,  19^9 


Forest  type-^ 

No 

planting 

required^/ 

Suitable 
for  machine 
planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine  • 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

Acres 

751,100 

38/V,900 
52,100 
67,500 
23,A00 

110,500 
51 ,100 

Acres 

587,300 

2^7,200 

26,800 

22,300 

3,000 

37,500 

630,700 

Acres 

31,700 

76,500 

3,200 

6,900 

33,900  ■ 
45,600 

Acres 
1,370,100 

708,600 
82,100 
96,700 
26,400 

181,900 

727,400 

All  types 

1,U0,600 

1,55A,800 

197,800 

3,193,200 

Percent 

A5.1 

48.7 

6.2 

100.0 

1/  Lowland  types  not  classified. 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking  naturally. 
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Table  22.— -Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  degree  of  stocking,  19/^9 


STOCKING  IN  SOUND  TREES 

Degree  of   stock 

•     1/ 
mg— ^ 

0-9 

10-39 

40-69 

70-99 

100  + 

Total 

Forest  type 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

area 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

1,007,200 

877,100 

259,200 

76,300 

32,100 

2,251,900 

Slash  pine 

A53,100 

653,300 

3U,800 

217,900 

293,100 

1,932,200 

Loblolly  pine 

86  ,300 

48,100 

70,700 

17,100 

41,600 

263,800 

Pond  pine 

65,200 

109,200 

36,700 

5,500 

— 

216,600 

Sand  pine 

31,100 

69,800 

24,900 

23,500 

80,200 

229,500 

Cypress 

90,700 

77,500 

87,200 

125,700 

227,700 

608,800 

Lowland  hdwds. 

97,100 

233,000 

346,400 

177,100 

237,600 

1,091,200 

Upland  hdwds. 

Ul,800 

68,600 

42,600 

16,600 

— 

269,600 

Scrub  oak 

667 ,000 

60,/^00 

— 

— 

— 

727,400 

Palm 

10,700 

— 

~ 

— . 

— 

10,700 

All  types 

2,650,200 

2,197,000 

1,182,500 

659,700 

912,300 

7,601,700 

Percent 

3A.9 

28.9 

15.5 

8.7 

12.0 

100.0 

STOCKING  IN  TREES  OF  ALL  QUALITY  CLASSES' 


Longleaf  pine 

843,200 

869,500 

352,200 

141,500 

45,500 

2,251,900 

Slash  pine 

406  ,300 

595,700 

343  ,000 

206,200 

381,000 

1,932,200 

Loblolly  pine 

47,700 

58  ,000 

39.500 

36,900 

81,700 

263,800 

Pond  pine 

65,200 

101,200 

41 ,000 

3,700 

5,500 

216,600 

Sand  pine 

14,900 

31,400 

25,700 

35,900 

121,600 

229,500 

Cypress 

70,200 

73  ,000 

.59,700 

104,600 

301,300 

608,800 

Lowland  hdwds. 

19,900 

74,300 

130,400 

235,800 

630,800 

1,091,200 

Upland  hdwds. 

31,200 

60,900 

58,100 

79,700 

39,700 

269,600 

Scrub  oak 

99,900 

369  ,000 

215,100 

35,400 

8,000 

727,400 

Palm 

__ 

~ 

4,700 

6,000 

— 

10,700 

All  types 

1,598,500 

2,233,000 

1,269,400 

885,700 

1,615,100 

7,601,700 

Percent 

21.0 

29.4 

16.7 

11.7 

21.2 

100.0 

1/  Including  trees  1.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 
2/  Includes  sound  trees,  cull  trees,  and  palms. 
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Table  23. — County  area  by  broad  use  class,  19^9 


Non-forest  area 

Forest  land 

County 

Total 
a  real/ 

Land 

Water 

Non-  2/ 
commercial—' 

Commercial 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Alachua 

615,000 

207,000 

37,700 

300 

370,000 

64-1 

Baker 

376,300 

18,900 

1,100 

— 

356,300 

95.0 

Bradford 

195,200 

43,400 

7,500 

— 

144,300 

76.9 

Clay 

412,100 

32,700 

29,100 

1,000 

349,300 

91.2 

Columbia 

505 ,000 

107,600 

4,100 

1,200 

392,100 

78.3 

Dixie 

453,800 

49 ,800 

9,100 

— 

394,900 

88.8 

Duval 

537,600 

133 ,800 

56,200 

1,400 

346,200 

71.9 

Flagler 

322,600 

20,700 

17 ,000 

1,700 

283,200 

92.7 

Gilchrist 

222,700 

69 ,000 

4;  100 

-= 

149,600 

68.4 

Hamilton 

329  ,600 

59,100 

3,500 

1,300 

265,700 

81.5 

Lafayette 

352,600 

^8 ,100 

4,300 

— 

290,200 

83.3 

Levy 

727,700 

155,400 

37,100 

800 

534,400 

77.4 

Madison 

453 ,100 

143  ,600 

6,000 

3/ 

303,500 

67.9 

Marion 

1,057,300 

223 ,400 

41,700 

— 

792,200 

78.0 

Nassau 

429 ,400 

49,400 

15,200 

1,500 

363  ,300 

87-7 

Putnam 

562 ,600 

50,000 

65,300 

— 

447 ,300 

89.9 

St.  Johns 

422,400 

53,400 

43,800 

1,400 

323,800 

85.5 

Suwannee 

439,700 

180 ,000 

7,200 

700 

251,800 

58.2 

Taylor 

673  .300 

48,200 

15,700 

18,300 

591,100 

89.9 

Union 

156 ,800 

27,000 

2,100 

-=- 

127,700 

82.5 

Volusia 

772,500 

101,400 

83,900 

62,400 

524,800 

76.2 

Unit  total 

10,017,300 

1,831,900 

491,700 

92,000 

7,601,700 

79.8 

use. 


1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1940. 

2/  Non-productive  forest  land  plus  forest  land  withdrawn  from  commercial 

3/'  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table 

24.— Ownei 

rship  of 

commercial  forest  land  by  county 

,  1949 

Private 

Public 

County 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

State 

County, 
city, 
town 

Total  public 

■ 

Acres 
362,600 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 
500 

Acres 
5,700 

Acres 
1,200 

Acres 
7,400 

Percent 

Alachua 

98.0 

2.0 

Baker 

278,100 

78.1 

77,500 

500 

200 

— 

78,200 

21.9 

Bradford 

133 ,000 

92.2 

— 

300 

11,000 

— 

11,300 

7.8 

Clay 

282,500 

80. 9 

— 

42,700 

24,100 

1/ 

66,800 

19.1 

Columbia 

313,900 

80.1 

76,200 

400 

1,300 

300 

78,200 

19-9 

Dixie 

393,700 

99.7 

— 

400 

700 

100 

1,200 

0.3 

Duval 

330,900 

95.6 

— 

12,200 

1,400 

1,700 

15,300 

4.4 

Flagler 

282,100 

99.6 

— 

300 

500 

300 

1,100 

0.4 

Gilchrist 

U8,800 

99.5 

— 

500 

300 

— 

800 

0.5 

Hamilton 

265,300 

99.8 

— 

400 

1/ 

1/ 

400 

0.2 

Lafayette 

289,600 

99.8 

— 

300 

300 

— 

600 

0.2 

Levy 

532,900 

99.7 

— 

900 

500 

100 

1,500 

0.3 

Madison 

303  ,200 

99.9 

— 

100 

200 

— 

300 

0.1 

Marion 

5a,  700 

68. A 

241,700 

3,800 

4,700 

300 

250,500 

31.6 

Nassau 

358,600 

98.7 

— 

1/ 

3,400 

1,300 

4,700 

1.3 

Putnam 

UUSOO 

92.7 

21,900 

3,400 

6,600 

600 

32,500 

7.3 

St.  Johns 

321,800 

99. A 

— 

700 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

0.6 

Suwannee 

251^600 

99.9 

— 

200 

— 

200 

0.1 

Taylor 

589,900 

99.8 

— 

200 

900 

100 

1,200 

0.2 

Union 

121,800 

95. A 

— 

800 

5,100 

— 

5,900 

4.6 

Volusia 

520,000 

99.1 

— 

800 

2,600 

1,400 

4,800 

0.9 

Unit  total 

7,036,800 

92.6 

417,300 

69,400 

70,500 

7,700 

564,900 

7.4 

1/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  25,-- -Net  volume-'  of  saw  timber  by  county  and  species  group,  1949 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 


County 

1 

Softwoods^/ 

-  1 

Tupelo ,  sweet- 
gum,  and   / 
soft  maple=^ 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  species 

Alachua 

499,000 

83,700 

81 ,000 

663,700 

Baker 

706,400 

50,100 

1,000 

757,500 

Bradford 

250,500 

9,400 

2  ,100 

262,000 

Clay 

255 ,800 

54,700 

13,500 

324,000 

Columbia 

599,800 

46 ,000 

25,700 

671,500 

Dixie 

290,300 

90,700 

77,600 

458,600 

Duval 

257,600 

89,200 

27  ,300 

374,100 

Flagler 

471,000 

44,400 

7,100 

522,500 

Gilchrist 

135,100 

600 

5,900 

141,600 

Hamilton 

356,100 

37,300 

10,400 

403,800  * 

Lafayette 

489,700 

16,600 

13  ,300 

519 ,600 

Levy 

617,700 

86,400 

96,000 

800,100 

Madison 

372,600 

74,900 

13,900 

461,400 

Marion 

563,800 

65,100 

61,700 

690,600 

Nassau 

348,700 

96,000 

35,000 

•  479,700 

Putnam 

382,100 

91,700 

8,600 

482,400 

St,  Johns 

314,700 

66,000 

16,500 

397,200 

Suwannee 

175,800 

31 ,600 

5,800 

2.13  ,200 

Taylor 

529,700 

54,500 

38,900 

623 ,100 

■Union 

252,900 

59  ,300 

5,600 

317,800 

Volusia 

425 ,000 

58,100 

16 ,300 

499,400 

Unit  total 

8,294,300 

1,206,300 

563,200 

10,063,800 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4-inch  rule . 

2/  Includes  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar. 

3/   Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods-. 
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Table  26. — Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  by  county,  broad  species  group,  and 

diameter  class  group,  19A-9 


Sof  tvjoods 

Hardwoods 

Soft- 
woods 

County 

9-14 
inches 

15  + 
inches 

11-16 
inches 

17  + 
inches 

Hard 
woods 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

Percent 

bd.   ft. 

bd.    ft. 

bd.   ft. 

bd.   ft. 

Alachua 

459,200 

39,SOO 

114,700 

50  ,000 

75.2 

24.8 

Baker 

609,900 

96,500. 

30  ,400 

20  ,700 

93.3 

6.7 

Bradford 

225 ,000 

25,500 

9,300 

2,200 

95-6 

4.4 

Clay 

225 ,400 

30,400 

32,300 

35,900 

79-0 

21.0 

Columbia 

533  ,700 

66 ,100 

49,300 

22,400 

89.3 

10.7 

Dixie 

283,500 

6,800 

106,400 

61,900 

63.3 

36.7 

Duval 

218,900 

38,700 

79,200 

37,300 

68.9 

31.1 

Flagler 

421,500 

49,500 

36,000 

15,500 

90.1 

9.9 

Gilchrist 

121,700 

13; 400 

4 ,000 

2,500 

95.4 

4.6 

Haiailton 

326,800 

29 ,300 

42  ,000 

5,700 

88.2 

11.8 

Lafayette 

460,900 

28,800 

18 ,300 

11,600 

94.2 

5.8 

Levy 

531,800 

85,900 

129,100 

53  ,300 

77.2 

22.8 

Madison 

332,200 

40,400 

76,700 

12,100 

80.8 

19.2 

Marion 

455,100 

108,700 

84,400 

42,400 

81.6 

18.4 

Nassau 

322,200 

26,500 

102,800 

28,200 

72.7 

27.3 

Putnam 

281,800 

100,300 

79,700 

20,600 

79.2 

20.8 

St.    Johns 

253,400 

61,300 

49,600 

32,900 

79.2 

20.8 

Suwannee 

132,900 

42,900 

28 ,300 

9,100 

82.5 

17.5 

Taylor 

489 ,000 

40,700 

61,900 

31,500 

85.0 

15..0 

Union 

220 ,100 

32,800 

40  ,200 

24,700 

79.6 

20.4 

Volusia 

355,200 

69,800 

54,700 

19  ,700 

85.1 

14.9 

Unit   total 

7,260,200 

1,034,100 

1,229,300 

540  ,200 

82.4 

17.6 

1/  Log  scale.   International   l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  2?. 


-Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  county,  pulping- species  groups, 
tree  diameter  groups ,  19A9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


and 


County 

Yellow 

pines 

Tupelo , 
and  soft 

sweetgum 
maple^/ 

Other 

species 

All 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches. 

inches 

Alachua 

1,582 

361 

207 

173 

273 

205 

2,801 

Baker 

2;  020 

424 

183 

111 

427 

102 

3,267 

Bradford 

889 

96 

42 

16 

198 

55 

1,296 

Clay 

948. 

249 

106 

122 

137 

14 

1,576 

Columbia 

2,090 

345 

514 

81 

448 

109 

3,587 

Dixie 

772 

101 

454 

165 

730 

254 

2,476 

Duval 

794 

161 

221 

176 

271 

74 

1.697 

Flagler 

987 

194 

231 

80 

872 

164 

2,528 

Gilchrist 

223 

71 

9 

— 

225 

42 

570 

Hamilton 

1,228 

115 

281 

52 

304 

23 

2,003 

Lafayette 

974 

417 

103 

34 

339 

56 

1,923 

Levy 

1,482 

293 

402 

158 

1,332 

319 

3>986 

Madison 

782 

237 

425 

115 

535 

58 

2,152 

Marion 

1,770 

607 

215 

129 

171 

141 

3,033 

Nassau 

1,399 

276 

357 

191 

255 

77 

2,555 

Putnam 

1,103 

344 

326 

191 

288 

56 

2,308 

St.  Johns 

873 

275 

197 

155 

187 

78 

1,765 

Suwannee 

536 

183 

100 

56 

65 

19 

959 

Taylor 

1,805 

303 

357 

112 

648 

122 

3,347 

Union 

632 

136 

205 

121 

182 

47 

1,323 

Volusia 

679 

200 

292 

96 

1,026 

198 

2,491 

Unit  total 

23,568 

5,388 

5,227 

2,334 

8,913 

2,213 

47,643 

ROTTEN 

AND  ROUGH  CULLS  ( 

in  thousand  cords) 

Alachua 

34 

~ 

123 

180 

308 

364 

1,009 

Baker 

46 

22 

143 

65 

57 

8 

341 

Bradford 

7 

4 

60 

19 

84 

21 

195 

Clay 

1 

11 

91 

158 

313 

204 

778 

Columbia 

9 

2 

153 

95 

187 

139 

585 

Dixie 

3 

— 

210 

186 

486 

566 

1.451 

Duval 

1 

9 

146 

191 

152 

229 

728 

Flagler 

22 

24 

76 

45 

108 

134 

409 

Gilchrist 

3 

— 

19 

— 

342 

84 

448 

Hamilton 

25 

16 

108 

94 

207 

131 

581 

Lafayette 

6 

— 

42 

6 

156 

36  ' 

246 

Levy 

4 

8 

128 

180 

462 

618 

1,400 

Madison 

23 

20 

173 

106 

405 

201 

928 

Marion 

100 

9 

130 

196 

530 

555 

1,520 

Nassau 

8 

4 

210 

152 

207 

321 

902 

Putnam 

3 

18 

193 

286 

591 

206 

1,297 

St,  Johns 

23 

16 

151 

157 

210 

133 

690 

Suwannee 

5 

35 

67 

408 

156 

671 

Taylor 

52 

30 

175 

145 

419 

281 

1,102 

Union 

8 

4 

66 

84 

46 

32 

240 

Volusia 

70 

29 

229 

107 

447 

291 

1,173 

Unit  total 

453 

226 

2,661 

2,519 

6,125 

4,710 

16,694 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,   exviluding  volume  of  palms   (limbs  of  sawlog-size 
hardwoods  are  included  in  cull  volumes). 

2/  Includes  bay,  magnolia,   and  yellow-poplar. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest.   Land  bearing  forest  growth,  land  from  which  the  forest  has  been 
removed  and  which  shows  no  evidence  of  any  other  recent  land  use,  or  for- 
mer agricultural  land  which  now  has  a  five-percent  stocking  of  trees. 
Subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  timber  of  com- 
mercial character  and  available  now  or  prospectively  for  commer- 
cial use. 

Reserved;  Forest  land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  commercial 
timber  cutting  is  prohibited. 

Non-productive ;  Forest  land  of  such  low  productivity  or  so  in- 
accessible that  commercial  timber  will  not  be  produced. 

Non-forest.  Land  less  than  five  percent  stocked  with  trees  and  showing 
evidence  of  non-forest  use^ 

Agriculture ;   Under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  including  farm 
yards  on  active  farms. 

Idle;  -Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now  idle  or 
abandoned.   If  reverting  to  forest  there  must  be  less  than  five 
percent  stocking  of  trees. 

Marsh;  Low,  boggy,  non-forested  land  usually  supporting  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass. 

Dunes  and  beaches;   Non-foTested  sand  dunes  or  coastal  beaches. 

Urban  and  other;   Includes  towns,  suburban  areas  being  developed 
for  residential  or  other  urban  purposes,  school  yards,  cemeteries, 
industrial  sites ,. roads,  railroads,  power  lines,  and  other  rights- 
of-way.  Scattered  areas  of  timber  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
cities  or  villages  are  also  included.  ■ 

Water;   Includes  both  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  less  than  ^0  acres 
in  size  and  streams ,  sloughs ,  and  canals  less  than  ten  chains  in 
width  classed  as  "land  area"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Also 
includes  the  "inland  water"  listed  by  the  Census.   On  coastal  areas 
the  water-line  is  the  mean  high-tide  mark;  tidal  flats  are  classed 
as  water. 
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Forest  Types 


Longleaf  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  longleaf  pine  predominating. 

Slash  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  slash  pine  predominating. 

Loblolly  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  dominant  trees,  with  loblolly  pine  predominating-   Spruce  pine 
is  included  in  this  type. 

Pond  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  pond  pine  predominating. 

Sand  pine .   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  sand  pine  predominating. 

Cypress.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  cypress  predominating.  White 
cedar  is  also  included  with  this  type . 

Lowland  hardwoods.  Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  tupelo  gum, 
black-gum,  sweetgum,  white  oak,  water  oak,  red  maple,  and  ash  comprise  at 
•least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  along  rivers, 
small  streams ,  and  in  swamps  and  bays . 

Upland  hardwoods.  Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  red  oak,  white 
oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  ash,  sweetgum,  elm,  and  yellow-poplar  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  on  the  drier 
upland  sites  and  on  low  rolling  hills  bordering  the  flatwood  zone. 

Scrub  oak.  Stands  in  which  scrub  species  such  as  blackjack,  blue jack,  tur- 
key and  laurel  oaks  predominate  and  in  which  sound  commercial  species  com 
prise  less  than  five  percent  of  satisfactory  stocking. 

Palms.  Stands  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  five-percent  stocking  of  mer-- 
chantable  palm  trees  and  less  than  five-percent  stocking  of  other  sound 
commercial  species. 


Stand-Size  Classes 

Saw  timber.  Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net,  International 
1//V"inch  log  rule,  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9.O  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger.   Two  classes  of 
saw-timber  stands  are  recognized: 
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Large  saw  timber:  Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  board- foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Small  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  $0  percent  or  less  of 
the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  pole-size  or  larger 
timber,  with  at  least  one-half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole  sizes,  and  which 
have  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre  of  saw  timber. 

Seedling  and  sapling.   Stands  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size  or 
larger  trees  and  with  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre,  but  at  least 
1^0   percent  stocked  with  commercial  species.  Eight  hundred  seedlings  or  sap- 
lings per  acre  are  considered  full  stocking. 

Poorly  stocked  and  unstocked.  Stands  of  pole-size  or  larger  trees  that  are 
less  than  10  percent  stocked,  seedling  or  sapling  stands  less  than  J+O   percent 
stocked,  or  nonstocked  forest  land. 


Diameters 


D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  A-g  feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class.   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2~inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  O.9  .inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point; e.g.,  trees  7'0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  8-inch  class. 


Tree  Classification 


Sound  saw-timber  trees.  Softwood  trees  at  least  9'0  inches  d.b.h,  and  hard- 
wood trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.,  with  not  less  than  one  merchantable 
log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the 
tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole  timber  trees.   Straight-bo  led  trees  betwe-en  5-0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw-timber  size. 

Sound ^ sapling-size  trees.   Trees  1.0  inches  to  A. 9  inches  d.b.h.  which  will 
grow  into  pole  or  saw-timber  size  trees  of  sound  quality. 

Rough  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because  of 
poor  form,  excessive  limbiness ,  or  other  sound  defect.   Volumes  shown  for 
rough  cull  trees  also  include  the  limbs,  in  sections  four  feet  long  and 
at  least  ^.0  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sound  saw-timber-size  hard- 
woods. Scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species  are  included  in  tl^is  group. 
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Rotten  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because  of 
rotten  defect. 

Palms .   All  species  of  Sabal  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  with  at  least  12 
feet  of  .clear  stem.   All  palm  trees  were  considered  to  be  free  of  rotten 
defect. 


Species  Groups 


Softwoods.  All  of  the  pines,  eastern  redcedar,  Atlantic  white-cedar,  pond 
cypress,  and  baldcypress. 

Soft  hardwoods.  Black  and  water  tupelos ,  sweetgum,  and  soft  maple.   The 
other  soft-textured  hardwoods  include  sweetbay,  cottonwood,  willow,  bass- 
wood,  southern  magnolia,  and  yellow-poplar. 

Hard  hardwoods.  All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  ash.   The  other  hard- 
textured  hardwoods  include  river  birch,  elm,  hackberry,  and  sycamore. 


Volume  Estimates 


Board- foot  volume.  The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  International 
l//t-inch  rule ,  exclusive  of  defect ,  of  that  portion  of  saw-timber  trees  be- 
tween the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords.   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  $.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  ^.0  inches  inside  bark.   For  cull 
trees  similar  volumes  are  included  plus  the  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections 
four  feet  long  and  at  least  A-.O  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  savi^timber 
size  hardwoods. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet.  Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

International  I//,.- inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
ume of  A--foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .905  (0.220^   0.71D). 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than  four 
feet  is  0.5  inch  per  Z,,-foot  section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  \/ U   inch.       « 

Standard  cord.  A  stacked  pile,  4-  x  A  x  8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  90  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  (wood  and 
bark)  or  80  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  and  bark). 
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Gum  Naval  Stores  Conditions 

Round  timber.  A  minimum  of  15  longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  9-0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  per  acre  that  have  never  been  worked  for  naval  stores. 

Working.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  that  are  now  being  worked  for  naval 
stores. 

Front-faced.   Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  or  first 
face  is  now  being  worked. 

Back-faced.  Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  face  has  been 
worked  out  and  on  which  a  back  (second  or  third,  etc.)  face  is  being 
worked. 

Resting.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  with  a  worked-out  front  face  at  least 
5  feet  high  and  on  which  back-facing  has  not  been  started. 

Abandoned.  Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  faces  less  than  5  feet  high 
were  discontinued. 

Worked-out.  Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  two  or  more  faces  at  least 
5  feet  high  have  been  worked  out  and  with  no  possibility  of  supporting  another 
face. 


Stocking 


Stocking  classifications  were  based  on  the  number  of  stems  present  by 
d.b.h.  classes.   Areas  having  the  minimum  numbers  of  trees  listed  below, 
either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  in  combinations,  were  considered  ade- 
quately stocked. 


DBH 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


2  inches  800 

U   inches  600 

6  inches  ^50 

8  inches  300 

10  inches  200 

12  inches  150 

lA-  inches  110 
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RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

In  general  there  are  two  possible  sources  of  error  in  estimating 
timber  volumes  and  land  areas  in  various  categories  under  procedures  used 
by  the  Forest  Survey.   These  are  (1)  common  mistakes  resulting  from  errors 
of  judgment  in  classifying  or  recording  data,  mistakes  made  in  compiling 
the  information  or  bias  in  the  application  of  techniques,  and  (2)  sampling 
errors , 

In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  data.   Common 
errors  are  eliminated  or  minimized  through  training  and  frequent  check 
cruises  in  the  field  and  through  complete  editing  and  machine  verifica- 
tion of  office  procedures  in  compiling  the  data. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimate)  carry  no  connota- 
tion of  faulty  work,  but  are  theoretical  measures  of  the  reliability  of 
the  estimates  based  on  the  variability  exhibited  by  the  sample  data. 
Sampling  errors  were  the  only  measurable  errors  involved  in  computing 
the  reliability  of  the  data. 

Forest  area.   The  sampling  intensity  was  sufficient  to  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  forest  acreage  of  the  Unit  with  a  standard  error  of 
i  0.6  percent.   This  indicates  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three 
that  the  actual  forest  area  is  within  i  0.6  percent  of  the  given  estimate. 

Timber  volujnes.   The  standard  error  of  estimate  of  the  board- foot 
volume  of  saw  timber  in  the  Unit  is  +  2.4  percent.   Here  again,  the  prob- 
abilities are  two  out  of  three  that  the  actual  volume  is  +  2.1+   percent 
of  the  given  estimate.  Corresponding  errors  for  the  total  volume  in  cords 
or  cubic  feet  were  not  computed,  but  they  should  be  smaller. 

Use  of  county  data.   The  tables  showing  area  and  tim^ber  volumes 
by  county  are  included  to  facilitate  the  grouping  of  county  data  in  any 
combination  desired.  Statistics  for  individual  counties  have  a  standard 
error  of  estimate  for  forest  area  ranging  from  ±  2.?  to  .t  7*0  percent, 
and  for  board- foot  volume  from  ±7.0  to  ±  18.0  percent.  Obviously  de- 
tailed comparison  between  counties  are  subject  to  considerable  error 
and  should  be  avoided.   Grouping  a  number  of  counties  together  will  in- 
crease the  reliability  of  the  area  and  volume  estimates  and  mcke  these 
data  sufficiently  accurate  for  piost  purposes. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  based  upon  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  supplemented  by  cruising  of  randomly  selected  ground 
plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   Steps  in  the  procedure  are 
as  follows? 


1.   Acreages  of  forest  land  are  estimated 
with  the  use  of  a  dot  grid  placed  on  every 
3rd  contact  print  along  flight  lines  in 
each  county.   The  proportion  of  dots  fall- 
ing on  forest  ar^as  when  applied  to  the 
gross  area  of  the  county  yields  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  acreage  of  forest 
land.   This  is  later  revised  after  certain 
field  checks. 
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2.  Every  3rd  plot  listed  as  forest  in 
step  one  is  classified  into  forest  type, 
stand  class,  and  density  class  by  care- 
ful stereoscopic  analysis  of  the  photo- 
graphs.  The  proportion  of  plots  falling 
in  each  classification  when  applied  to 
the  forest  area  of  the  county  gives  the 
area  in  each  classification.   These  areas 
are  revised  following  ground  checking. 


3 .   Timber  cruisers  jnake  a  detailed  on- 
the-ground  tally  of  every  3rd  large  saw- 
timber  photo  plot ,  every  A-th  small  saw- 
timber,  every  6th  pole  timber,  every 
13th  seedling  and  sapling  plot,  and 
every  26th  poorly  stocked  plot,  to  ob- 
tain volume,  growth,  cull^  and  mortal- 
ity data,  and  to  check  accuracy  of 
photo  classification.   They  also  check 
a  sanq^le  of  the  idle  and  agricultural 
plots  to  determine  the  area  reverting 
to  forest. 
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U'      Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  from  trees  of  the  various 
diameters  and  species  in  each  forest  type 
and  stand  class. 


5.  All  field  data  are  sent  to 
the  Asheville  office  for  edit- 
ing and  are  placed  on  punch 
cards  for  machine  tabulation. 
Statistical  techniques  are 
used  to  correct  for  changes  in 
photo  classification,  and  to 
determine  final  figures  on 
areas,  volumes,  and  growth. 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928 ;  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The.  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North  Carolina. 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventorj^  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  oth^r  causes,  (4)  to  determi.ne  the  present  consiimp- 
tion  and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products  , 
and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  in  the 
period  1934~36  and  reports  presenting  the  findings  have  been  published. 
Since  then,  better  forest  management,  more  intensive  forest  use,  changes 
in  land  use,  and  other  factors  have  caused  changes  in  the  forest  growing 
stock  that  can  only  be  measured  accurately  by  on-the-ground  surveys.   A 
resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Florida  is  now  under  way.   This  prog- 
ress report  presents  area  and  volume  statistics  of  the  resurvey  in  Central 
Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  3)«   A  statistical  report  covering  Northeast 
Florida,  Survey  Unit  No.  1,  was  published  June  15,  19A9-   Reports  cover- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  State  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
When  complete  statistical  data  are  available,  an  analytical  report  will 
be  prepared  which  will  interpret  these  statistics  and  focus  attention 
upon  the  principal  forest  problems  and  possible  solutions. 
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Figure  1. — Counties  in  Central  Florida  included  in  Survey  Unit  No.  3 


ii. 


FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  , 

A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Florida  was  made  in  the  period 
from  June,  19A.8  to  August,  19A9.   Each  county  in  the  state  was  surveyed,  and 
this  report  presents  up-to-date  statistics  on  forest  area  and  timber  volumes  for 
the  group  of  20  counties  in  Central  Florida  designated  Survey  Unit  3  (fig'  l). 
Comparison  of  these  statistics  vdth  those  of  the  original  Forest  Survey,  com- 
pleted in  1936,  show  the  changes  v/hich  have  taken  place  in  13  years. 

1949  FACTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 

Acreage  of  forest  land  decreases;   In  19 A9  there  were  6.0  million  acres 
of  forest  land  in  the  Central  Florida  Unit,  five  percent  less  than  in  1936. 
The  decrease  is  largely  due  to  land  clearing  for  pasture  and  other  agricultural 
uses.   Forest  land  now  amounts  to  61  percent  of  all  the  land,  in  the  unit.   Of 
the  total  forest,  5*7  million  acres  were  classed  as  commercial  forest  land. 

More  forest  land  in  hard?/ood  types;  Since  1936  the  acreage  of  commer- 
cial forest  land  in  pine  types  has  decreased  25  percent,  from  5-2   million  to 
3.9  million  acres.   The  total  area  in  hardwood  types  has  more  than  doubled,  in- 
creasing from  0.6  million  to  1.6  million  acres.   This  trend  to  hardwood  types 
is  also  evident  in  other  sections  of  Florida.   The  turpentine  pine  types  de- 
creased 26  percent  in  area,  while  the  upland  hardwood  type,  including  areas 
of  scrub  oak,  nearly  tripled  in  acreage.   However,  pine  types  still  predominate, 
since  they  currently  occupy  68  percent  of  the  comjTiercial  forest  land. 

Saw- timber  volume  decreases;   The  total  volume  of  saw  timber  in  19A-9  'was 
estimated  to  be  3-3  billion  board  feet.   This  total  includes  181  million  board 
feet  in  hardwoods  12  inches  d.b.h. ,  which  were  not  considered  saw  timber  in  the 
original  survey.   The  volume  of  these  12  inch  hardwoods  has  been  omitted  in 
Table  A  to  make  the  volumes  comparable. 

Table  A.   Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber,  1936  to  19 A9 


Species  group 

:   1936 

:   1949    : 

Change 

V.  ■-■- 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Pines 

2,566,800 

1,79A,200 

-  30 

Hardwoods.!/ 

642,900 

619,200 

-  4 

Cypress.?/ 

613  ,.200 

732  ,800 

+  20 

AIJ  species 

3,822,900 

3,146,200 

18 

1/  Excludes  volume  of  hardwoods  12  inches  d.b.h, 
2/  Includes  volume  of  white  cedar. 


Saw- timber  stands  occupy  55  percent  of  forest  land;  Stands  of  saw 
timber  containing  1,500  board  feet  or  more  per  acre  occupied  55  percent  of 
the  commercial  forest  area  in  19A9 •   Over  four-fifths  of  these  stands  fell 
into  the  small  saw-timber  class  (see  definition  of  terms,  p.  30).   Fourteen 
percent  of  the  remaining  forest  area  supported  stands  of  pole  timber,  only 
three  percent  was  in  reproduction,  and  28  percent  was  either  unstocked  or 
covered  lightly  with  scattered  trees  of  various  sizes.   No  direct  comparisons 
of  forest  area  by  stand  class  are  possible  between  the  original  and  current 
surveys,  because  different  standards  were  used. 

Total  sound-tree  volume  decreases;  The  net  cubic-foot  volume  of  all 
sound  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  decreased  6  percent,  following  the 
trend  in  saw-timber  volume. 

The  volume  of  sound  wood  in  cull  trees  increased  for  all  species  groups 
The  most  significant  change  was  in  hardwood  species,  where  the  cull-tree  vol- 
ume is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  I'^as  in  1936. 


Table  B.— Change  in  volume  of  all 

trees  5. 

0  inches 

d.b.h.  a 

nd  larger, 

1936 

to  19A9 

: 

Sound  tree  vo 

lume 

:    Cull 

tree  vo 

lume 

Species  group 

1936   ; 

19A9  : 

Change 

;  1936   : 

19^9 

;  Change 

1/ 
Pines-'   p/ 

Hardwoods- 
Cypress 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

756 
320 
286 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

^11 
327 
3A.3 

Percent 

-  19 
+  2 
+  20 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

IS 

271 

26 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

22 

583 

69 

-  Percent 

+  22 
+  115 
+  165 

All  species 

1,362 

1,281 

-  6 

315 

674 

+  lU 

1/  Excluding  turpentine  butts. 

2/  Excluding  limb  volume  of  sound* hardwood  trees. 

Area  in  working  turpentine  crops  decreases:   In  19A9  there  were  only 
39 jlOO  acres  in  working  turpentine  timber  crops,  compared  to  157,000  acres 
in  1936.   The  number  of  turpentine  pine  trees  being  worked  also  decreased 
heavily,  from  2,434,000  in  1936  to  820,000  in  1949- 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  forest  land  is  understocked;  Most  of  the 
commercial  forest  land  in  the  Unit  is  in  a  poorly  stocked  condition.   Three- 
and-one-half  million  acres  are  denuded  or  very  poorly  stocked  and  1.1+   million 
acres  are  between  10  and  39  percent  stocked  with  an  adequate  number  of  sound 
trees.   This  area  of  -^.9  million  acres,  less  than  40  percent  stocked,  amounts 
to  85  percent  of  the  total  commercial  forest  land  area. 


Table  1. — Gross  a 


1/ 
rea—' 


by  broad  use  class,  19A-9 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 

Reserved 

Non-productive 

active 
idle 

aes 
r2/ 

rest 

rea 
area 

Acres 

5,747,200 

11,900 

220  ,100 

Percent 

52.9 
0.1 
2.0 

Total  forest 

5,979,200 

55.0 

Non- forest  land: 

Agricultural  - 

Agricultural  - 

Marsh 

Dunes  and  bead 

Urban  and  othe 

1,136,100 
234,400 

2,062,000 

10,700 

356,600 

10.4 
2.1 

19.0 
0.1 
3.3 

Total  non-fo 

3,799,800 

34. Q 

Total  land  a 
Total  v'ater  c 

9,779,000 
1,094,000 

89.9 
10.1 

All  classes 

10,873,000 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and 
rural  industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools  ,  etc. 
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Table  2. --Ownership  of  land,  1949 


Glass  of  ownership 

All  land 

Commercial  forest  land 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

Acres 

70,300 
249,500 

Percent 

0.7 
2.5 

Acres 

65,500 
170,400 

Percent 

1.1 
3.0 

Total  federal 

319,800 

3.2 

235,900 

4.1 

State 

County  and  municipal 

88,800 
45,900 

0.9 
0.5 

36,700 
22,900 

0.6 
0.4 

Total  public 

454,500 

4.6 

295,500 

5.1 

Private  land 

9,324,500 

95.4 

5,451,700 

94.9 

All  classes 

9,779,000 

100.0 

5,747,200 

100.0 
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Table  3 '~~Gonm.ercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1949 


Forest  type-^ 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

— 

96,500 

30A,800 

76,800 

2,093,300 

2,571,400 

Slash  pine 

13  ,600 

86,600 

83 ,400 

47  ,000 

901,100 

1,131,700 

2/ 
Loblolly  pine-' 

2,600 

3,A00 

2,600 

2,700 

33,600 

44,900 

Pond  pine 

2,600 

1,700 

2,600 

13,900 

51,500 

72,300 

Sand  pine 

— 

— 

5,200 

8,400 

71,900 

85,500 

Cypress 

124,900 

111,800 

37,700 

12,900 

287,300 

All  sftwd.  types 

18,800 

313,100 

510,400 

186,500 

3,164,300 

4,193,100 

Lowland  hardwoods 

65,700 

111,200 

156,600 

147,300 

259,400 

740,200 

Upland  hardwoods 

—- 

— 

— 

5,10Q 

1?2,800 

177,900 

Scrub  oak 

— 

-'- 

— 

555,400 

555,400 

All  hdwd.  types 

65,700 

111,200 

156,600 

152,400 

987,600 

1,473,500 

Palm 

— 

—  - 

-- 

80,600 

80,600 

All  types 

8A,500 

i^u  ,300 

667,000 

338,900 

4,232,500 

5,747,200 

Percent 

1.5 

7.4 

11.6 

5.9 

73.6 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  fore 
2/  Includes  20 ,600  acres  0 


st  types  and  stand  size  classes  in  appendix:, 
f  redcedar  type. 
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Table  L,. — Net  volume-'^  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  stand  size,  1949 


( 

in  thousand 

board  fe 

et) 

c    .   2/ 
Species-' 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

54,900 
9,000 
6,900 

263,400 

298,200 

6,800 

8,200 

167,900 

116,600 

2,300 

2,000 

10,400 
17,600 

6,400 
900 

398,400 

361,100 

37,400 

18,600 

7,200 

840,100 

848,400 

55,500 

42  ,100 

8,100 

Total 

70,800 

576,600 

288,800 

35,300 

822,700 

1,794,200 

Cypress 
Cedar 

10 ,000 
4,300 

567,000 
2,300 

82,600 
3,700 

20,200 

29,300 
13  ,400 

709,100 
23,700 

Total  sftwds. 

85,100 

1,145,900 

375,100 

55,500 

865,400 

2,527,000 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

25,000 
39,600 
20 ,700 
35,500 

126,900 
59,800 
48  ,000 
54,000 

15,400 

16,700 

7,600 

14,300 

8,100 

17,000 

4,300 

5,300 

16,400 
4,300 
2,000 
7,500 

191,800 

137,400 

82,600 

116,600 

Total 

120,800 

288,700 

54,000 

34,700 

30,200 

528,400 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

29,900 
43,700 
9,900 
12,000 
11,900 

37,700 
9,300 
5,700 

37,400 
8,400 

21,700 
3,800 
2,600 
4,100 
9,000 

1,100 
1,800 
1,300 
1,900 
600 

3,100 
3,500 
1,700 
3,800 
5,700 

93,500 
62,100 
21,200 
59,200 
35,600 

Total 

107,400 

98,500 

41,200 

6,700 

17,800 

271,600 

Total  hdwds. 

228,200 

387,200 

95,200 

41,400 

48,000 

800,000 

All  species 

313,300 

1,533,100 

470,300 

96,900 

913,400 

3,327,000 

Percent 

9.4 

46.1 

14.1 

2.9 

27.5 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale , 
2/  See  append! 

Internation 
jc  for  speci 

al  1/4-inch 
.es  combined 

rule, 
v.'ith  oth 

ers. 

, 
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Table  5. --Net  vc 

)lume"'^  of 

saw  timber 

by  species 

and  diameter  class. 

1949 

Species 

inches—' 

lA-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26  + 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

702,300 

50A,100 

27  ,000 

20,^00 

3,100 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

134,300 

281,000 

28,500 

15,900 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,500 
63  ,300 

5,800 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

840,100 

848,400 

55,500 

42,100 

8,100 

Percent 

25.2 

25.5 
1.7 
1.3 
0.2 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

bd.  ft. 

Total 

1,261,900 

459,700 

72,600 

— 

1,794,200 

53-9 

Cypress 
Cedar 

A68,000 
U,500 

236,700 
9,200 

4,400 

_ 

. — . 

709,100 
23,700 

21.3 
0.7 

Total  sftwds. 

1,7U,A00 

705,600 

77,000 

— 

2,527,000 

75.9 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

51,900 
29,200 
20  ,300 
25,800 

95,500 
88,700 
48,500 
70  ,000 

27,200 

19,500 

7,500 

20  ,800 

17,200 
6,300 

191,800 

137,400 

82,600 

116; 600 

5.8 
4.1 
2.5 
3.5 

Total 

127,200 

302,700 

75,000 

23,500 

528,400 

15.9 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

16,^00 

5,100 

700 

19,A00 

12  ,000 

41,400 
11,600 
7,800 
37,900 
20,500 

34,600 
5,100 

12,700 
1,900 
1,700 

1,100 
40,300 

1,400 

93,500 
62,100 
21,200 
59,200 
35,600 

2.8 

1.9 
0.6 
1.8 
1.1 

Total 

53,600 

119,200 

56,000 

42,800 

271,600 

8.2 

Total  hdwds. 

180,800 

421 ,900 

131,000 

66,300 

800  ,000 

24.1 

All  species 

1,925,200 

1,127,500 

208,000 

66,300 

3,327,000 

100.0 

Percent 

57.9 

33.9 

6.2 

2,0 

100,0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  1/4-inch  rule. 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 


Table  6. — Net  volume-  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


2/ 
Forest  type- 


Large 
saw-timber 
stands 


Small 
saw-timber 
stands 


Pole 
timber 
stands 


Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 


Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 


All 
stands 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

All  sftwd.  types 

Lowland  hardwoods 
Upland  hardwoods 
Scrub  oak 

All  hdwd.  types 

All  types 

Percent 


5A,200 
8,800 
6,900 


267,800 

297,700 

7,^00 

5,400 

555,300 


16A,300 

88,800 

1,800 

2,000 

85  ,800 


8,700 
6,000 

600 
6,300 

900 
12,200 


392,500 

325,500 

50,400 

6,300 

6,900 

12,100 


833  ,300 

772,200 

69,000 

26,900 

7,800 

665  ,400 


69,900 


1,133,600 


342,700 


34,700 


793  ,700 


,374,600 


243,400 


399,500 


127,600 


62,200 


65,100 
10,600 
44,000 


897,800 
10 ,600 
44,000 


243,400 


399,500 


127,600 


62,200 


119,700 


952,400 


313  ,300 


1,533,100 


470,300 


96,900 


913  ,400 


3,327,000 


9.4 


46,1 


14.1 


2.9 


27.5 


100.0 


1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand- 


size  classes  in  appendix. 


Table  7- — Met  voliome— '  of  all  trees  by  species  and  stand  size,  19A-9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Species 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw- timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
un stocked 

areas 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

„_ 

980 

1,573 

125 

1,835 

4,513 

Slash  pine 

150 

1,103 

775 

99 

1,581 

3,708  , 

Loblolly  pine 

27 

22 

13 

1 

97 

160 

Pond  pine 

24 

24 

15 

18 

77 

158 

Other  pines 

— 

— • 

54 

12 

31 

97 

Total 

201 

2,129 

2,430 

255 

3,621 

8,636 

Cypress 

34 

2,730 

1,340 

200 

137 

4,441 

Cedar 

15 

6 

10 

— 

51 

82 

Total  sftwds. 

250 

4,865 

3,780 

455 

3,809 

13 ,159 

Hardv/oods: 

Tupelo 

76 

565 

166 

152 

63 

1,022 

Sweet gum 

116 

241 

190 

66 

37 

650 

Soft  maple 

64 

266 

216 

87 

82 

715 

Other  soft  hdwds 

147 

242 

155 

65 

49 

658 

Total 

403 

1,314 

727 

370 

231 

3,045 

Red  oaks 

105 

136 

237 

6 

68 

552 

White  oaks 

117 

52 

21 

5 

31 

226 

Hickory 

26 

14 

23 

8 

8 

79 

Ash 

62 

237 

68 

24 

34 

425 

Holly,  dogwood 

— '■ 

— 

12 

1 

— 

13 

Other  hard  hdwds 

61 

74 

79 

11 

40 

265 

Total 

371 

513 

440 

55 

181 

1,560 

Total  hdwds. 

774 

1,827 

1,167 

425 

412 

4,605 

All  species 

1,024 

6,692 

4,947 

880 

4,221 

17,764 

Percent 

5.8 

37.7 

27.8 

4.9 

23.8 

100.0 

TREES 

OF  OTHER 

QUALITY  CLASSES  (in 

thousand  co 

rds) 

Rough  culls 

1 

SoftwoodSp / 
Hardwoods-^ 

7 
436 

176 
1,136 

141 
1,054 

26 
484 

313 
3,361 

663 
6,471 

Rotten  culls 

203 

718 

627 

407 

616 

2,571 

Palms 

326 

539 

343 

384 

2,064 

3,656 

All  other  classe 

... 

s 

972 

2,569 

2,165 

1,301 

6,354 

13  ,361 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  8. — Net  volume—'  of  all  trees  by  species  and  diameter  class  j|_  1949 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Pole  trees 


Species 


6 
inches 


Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

Total 

Cypress 
Cedar 

Total  sftwds. 

Hardvroods: 

Tupelo 
Sweetgum 
Soft  maple 
Other  soft  hdwds, 

Total 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds , 

Total 

Total  hdwds. 
All  species 
Percent 


i  19.6' 


inches 


Saw-timber  trees 


10 
inches 


12   I  1Z,-18 
inches  I  inches 


20  + 

inches 


All 
diameter 


4,625 
26.0 


3,577 4^.2^642 


2,804 


638 


^°  i_L_J:il?i^  ^^'^ 


3.6 


100.  ( 


TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cords) 


■Rough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

Rotten  culls 


Palms 

All  other  classes 


1,539 
161 
129 

i  ^'^^^ 
1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  9- — Net  volume—  of  all  trees  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19-^9 

(in  thousand  cords) 


SOUND  TREES 

GULL 

TREES 

Species 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 

timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Ro  ugh 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 

stems 

Rotten 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

1,906 

1,817 

115 

89 

IS 

449 
461 

29 
21 

4 

2,158 

1,430 

16 

48 

75 

4,513 

3,708 

160 

158 

97 

50 

141 

12 

19 

57 

18 
17 

1 

Total 

3,9^5 

964 

3,727 

8,636 

279 

36 

Cypress 
Cedar 

U8 

3Z-8 
11 

2,619 
?3 

4,441 
82 

333 
51 

453 
3 

Total  sftwds. 

5,A67 

1,323 

6,369 

13,159 

663 

492 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

408 
289 
169 
253 

88 
64 
43 
61 

526 
297 
503 
344 

1,022 
650 
715 
658 

269 
314 
621 
420 

276 

90 
419 
185 

Total 

1,119 

256 

1,670 

3,045 

1,624 

970 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oak 2/ 

Other  hard  hdwds .. 

199 

121 

41 

12? 

74 

44 
34 
12 

33 
21 

309 
71 
26 

265 
13 

170 

552 
226 

79 
425 

13 

265 

674 

1,666 

30 

398 

3 

1,918 

158 

480 
334 

9 
216 

2 

68 

Total 

562 

144 

854 

1,560 

4,847 

1,109 

Total  hdwds. 

1,681 

400 

2,524 

4,605 

6,471 

2,079 

All  species 

7.U8 

1>723 

8,893 

17,764 

7,134 

2,571 

Percent 

A0.2 

9.7 

50.1 

100.0 

73.5  . 

26.5 

1/  Sound  vrood  and  bark,   excluding  volume   of  palms   shoiATi  in  tables   7 
and  8. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  10. — Net  volume—^  of  all  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand  size  ,  19A9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  k. 
unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

— 

1,029 

1,586 

121 

1,785 

4,521 

Slash  pine 

1^8 

1,114 

689 

23 

1,545 

3,519 

Loblolly  pine 

28 

45 

8 

3 

156 

240 

Pond  pine 

2U 

13 

16 

18 

21 

92 

Sand  pine 

— 

— 

54 

12 

26 

92 

Cj'press 

— 

2,816 

1,230 

191 

48 

4,285 

All  sftwd.  types 

200 

5,017 

3,583 

368 

3,581 

12,749 

Lowland  hdv/ds . 

824 

1,675 

1,364 

511 

451 

4,825 

Upland  hdwds . 2/ 

— 

— 

~ 

1 

46 

47 

Scrub  oak 

— 

— 

— 

— 

143 

143 

All  hdwd.  types 

824 

1,675 

1,364 

512 

640 

5,015 

All  types 

1,024 

6,692 

4,947 

880 

4,221 

17,764 

Percent 

5.8 

37.7 

27.8 

4.9 

23.8 

100.0 

ROUGH  AND  ROTTEN  CULLS  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

18 

27 

219 

107 

24 

1 

614 

70 
18 

11 

10 
244 

30 

23 
13 

65 

717 

221 

65 

9 

17 

69 

1,036 
364 
150 

23 

27 

992 

All  sftwd.  types 

45 

965 

353 

131 

1,098 

2,592 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds. 3/ 
Scrub  oak 

601 

1,065 

1,469 

738 
48 

1,507 
855 
830 

5,380 

903 
830 

All  hdwd.  types 

601 

1,065 

1,46Q 

786 

3,192 

7,113 

All  types 

646 

2,030 

1,822 

917 

4,290 

9,705 

Percent 

6.7 

20.9 

18  8 

9.4 

44.2 

100 . 0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and  8. 
2/  Includes  1,000  cords  in  palm  type. 
3/  Includes  22,000  cords  in  palm  type. 
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Table  11. — Net  volume-^  of  pole  timber  trees  by  forest  type  r-md  stand  size,  19A-9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 

saw- timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

— 

279 

1,116 

96 

705 

2,196 

Slash  pine 

19 

291 

434. 

6 

673 

1,423 

Loblolly  pine 

5 

2K 

k 

1 

28 

62 

Pond  pine 

6 

— 

10 

— 

4 

20 

Sand  pine 

— 

— 

54 

10 

7 

71 

Cypress 

-- 

1,38/, 

1,001 

161 

15 

2,561 

All  sftwd.  t;ypes 

30 

1,978 

2,619 

27U 

1,432 

6,333 

Lov/land  hdwds. 

225 

625 

1,022 

353 

289 

2,514 

Upland  hdwds2/ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

20 

21 

Scrub  oak 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

25 

25 

All  hdwd.  types 

225 

625 

1,022 

354 

334 

2,560 

All  types 

255 

2,603 

3  ,6A1 

62S 

1,766 

8,893 

Percent 

2.9 

29.3 

ZO .  9 

7.1 

19.8 

100.0 

ROUGH  AND  ROTTEN  GULLS  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

11 
1 

207 

24 

9 

290 

48 

17 

3 

10 
165 

13 
1 

30 

376 

143 

8 

1 

5 

11 

644 
195 

22 
1 

15 
496 

All  sftwd.  types 

12 

530 

243 

44 

544 

1,373 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Upland  hdwds .3/ 
Scrub  oak 

152 

379 

687 

361 
12 

677 
230 
696 

2,256 
242 

696 

All  hdwd.  types 

152 

379 

637 

373 

1,603 

3,194 

All  types 

164 

909 

930 

417 

2,147 

4,567 

Percent 

3.6 

19.9 

20-4 

9.1 

47.0 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood 
2/  Includes  1 
3/  Includes  4 


and  bark;  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and  8. 
,000  cords  in  palm  type. 
,000  cords  in  palm  type. 
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Talle  12. — -Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1949 


SOUND  TREES  (in 

thousand 

cubic  fee 

t) 

Pole  t 

rees 

Saw-timb 

er  trees 

All 
diameter 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

20  + 
inches 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

38,178 

33  ,737 

305 

1,951 

2,741 

102,207 
57,537 
•   690 

939 
1,901 

92,520 
55,201 

774 
1,159 

383 

55,816 

51,572 

4,798 

3,184 

1,243 

26,506 

55,354 

5,576 

3,113 

642 
11,471 

1,063 

315,86 

264,87 

12,14 

11,40 

6,26 

Total 

76,912 

163,274 

150,037 

116  ,613 

90,549 

13,176 

610,56 

Cypress 
Cedar 

92 ,827 
1,018 

91,486 
614 

55,038 
1,914 

47,729 
1,185 

48,665 
1,823 

823 

336,56 
6,55 

Total  sftwds. 

170,757 

255,374 

206,989 

165,527 

141,037 

13,999 

953  ,68 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

S?7eetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

9,563 

3,344 

11,253 

5,624 

12,295 
7,795 

12 ,207 
8,108 

12 ,433 
8.145 
9,281 
8,498 

11,250 
6,379 
4,359 
5,875 

19  ,473 

17,770 

9,776 

14 ,738 

8,760 
3,728 
2,643 
4,201 

73,77 
47,16 
49,51 
47,04 

Total 

29.784 

40,405 

38,357 

27 .863 

61,757 

19,332 

217 ,49 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

6  ,777 
368 
590 

3,729 
630 

3,181 

7,525 
1.907 

556 
8,506 

152 
4,484 

5,544 
2,271 

472 
4,480 

2,838 

3,607 

1,108 

146 

4,192 

2,595 

8,533 
2,358 
1,540 
7,628 

4,180 

7,109 

8,941 

2,552 

378 

630 

39,09 
16,95 
5,85 
28,91 
78 
17,90 

Total 

15,275 

23 ,130 

15,605 

11,648 

24,239 

19  ,610 

109,50 

Total  hdwds. 

45,059 

63,535 

53,962 

39,511 

85,996 

38,942 

327  ,00 

All  species 

21S,816 

318.909 

260,951 

205,038 

227,033 

52,941 

1,280,6.6 

Percent 

16.9 

24.9 

20.4 

16.0 

17.7 

4.1 

100.0 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Rough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

14,604 
93,549 

9,588 
67,899 

6,445 
64,129 

7,027 
78,288 

5,484 
82,433 

5,375 
71,548 

48.52 
457,8/5 

Rotten  culls 

9,950 

19,184 

19  .493 

21,549 

58,504 

68,695 

197,37 

Palms 

12  ,027 

54,525 

165 ,046 

111,380 

26,486 

-= 

369,46 

All  other  classes 

—  _.. 

130,130 

151,196 

255,113 

218,244 

172,907 

145 ,618 

1,073,2c 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  13 .   Net  volume   of  all  trees  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19^9 

(in  thousand  cubic  fset) 


SOUND  TREES 

CULL 

TREES 

Species 

Saw  timb 

BT   trees 

Pole 
timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Rough 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

Rotten 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

U3,796 
1U,668 

8,997 
6,903 

1,313 

31,688 

31,930 

2,151 

1,616 

313 

140,385 

91,274 

995 

2,890 

4,642 

315,869 
264,872 

12,143 

11,409 

6,268 

3,645 
9,128 

955 
1,413 
4,158 

1,519 
1,315 

114 

Total 

302,677 

67,698 

240,186 

610,561 

19,299 

2,948 

Cypress 
Cedar 

125, A05 
3,95A 

26,850 
968 

184,313 
1,632 

336,568 
6,554 

24,163 
5,061 

39,331 
230 

Total  sftwds. 

432,036 

95,516 

426,131 

953,683 

48,523 

42,509 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

32,294 
22,692 
13,671 
20,382 

7,189 
5,185 

3,107 
4,432 

34,291 
19,284 
32,741 
22,230 

73,774 
47,161 
49,519 
47  ,044 

20  ,134 
22  ,090 
43  ,409 
28,879 

20,576 

6,575 

30,965 

13,415 

Total 

89,039 

19,913 

108,546 

217,498 

114,512 

71,531 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oak2/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

15,751 

10  ,046 

3,439 

9,994 

6,030 

3,498 

2,361 

799 

2,204 

1,375 

19,846 
4,546 
1,618 

16,715 
782 

10,503 

39,095 

16,953 

5,856 

28 ,913 

782 

17,908 

47,919 

125  ,401 

2,052 

26,018 

240 

130,749 

10,955 

36,813 
25,789 

631 
15,170 

134 

4,798 

Total 

45,260 

10,237 

54,010 

109,507 

343,334 

83,335 

Total  hdwds. 

134,299 

30,150 

162,556 

327,005 

457=846 

154,866 

All  species 

566,33.^ 

125,666 

588,687 

1,280,688 

506 -,369 

197,375 

Percent 

44.2 

9.8 

46.0 

100.0 

72.0 

28.0 

1/  Excluding  bark  and  volume  of  palms  shown  in  table  12. 
2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  1^. — Average  volume-'  per  acre  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type,  species 

and  stand  size,  194-'^ 


group , 


(in  board 

feet) 

• 

Poorly 

Forest  type 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

and 
species  group 

sa?;-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

— 

2,770 

539 

113 

187 

324 

Hardwood 

-- 

7 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 

4,009 

3,360 

1,057 

128 

360 

675 

Hardwo  o  d 

— 

75 

8 

— 

2 

8 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 

3,352 

1,7U 

672 

— 

1,504 

1,492 

Hardwood 

— 

395 

— 

240 

— 

44 

Pond  pine 

Softvrood 

2,6A8 

3  ,190 

756 

457 

121 

371 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 

— 

— 

— 

100 

96 

90 

Hardwood 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cypress 

Softwood 

— 

3,931 

745 

293 

937 

2,079 

Hardwood 

— 

516 

23 

29 

— 

237 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

231 

767 

228 

152 

84 

244 

Hardwood 

3,A72 

2,826 

587 

270 

167 

969 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

45 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15 

Scrub  oak 

Softvrood 

— 

_.. 

— 

— 

79 

79 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

All  types 

Softwood 

1,008 

2,700 

562 

164 

208 

446 

Hardwood 

2,701 

912 

143 

122 

12 

141 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
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Table  15.- 


-Average  volume—'  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stand  size ,  1949 
(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 
and 

Large 
saw-tim.ber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

species  group 

Sound?/ 

Cull2/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Gull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

— 

10.4 

(3/) 

5.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

1.7 

0.1 

Hardwood 

—  . 

0,3 

2.3 

(3/) 

0.2 

(3/) 

0.3 

(3/) 

0,4 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 

10.9     0.3 

12,5 

0.3 

8.1 

— 

1.6 

0.1 

3.1 

0.1 

Hardwood 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

(3/) 

0.1 

(3/) 

0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 

9.9 

5.5 

_„ 

2.3 

— 

4.1 

0.4 

4.4 

0.3 

Hardwood 

0.8     10.3 

7.6 

7.0 

0.8 

4.2 

0.3 

2.0 

0.9 

3.0 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 

9.2 

7.7 

0.6 

6.1 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

0.3 

Hardwood 

_„      — 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 

—     •  — 

— 

— 

10.5 

1.9 

0.5 

0.2 

1.1 

0.3 

Hardwood 

— 

--" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3/) 

-'- 

(3/) 

Cypress 

Softwood 

— 

19.6 

2.4 

10.8 

1.9 

4.5 

2.0 

13.5 

2.1 

Hardwood 

— 

2.9 

2.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

1.4 

1.3 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

0,8      0.2 

2.7 

0.3 

1.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

1.1 

0.2 

Hardv/ood 

11.7      8.9 

12.4 

9.3 

7.3 

9.0 

1.9 

5.4 

5.5 

7.0 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

— 

__. 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_.., 

0.1 

— 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

3.5 

0.1 

3.5 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

(3/) 

0.3 

(3/) 

Hardwood 

— - 

— 

--• 

-  — 

— ' 

— 

1.5 

--• 

.  1-5 

All  types 

Sof  tv/ood 

3.0      0.2 

11.5 

0.9 

5.7 

0.4 

0.9 

0.1 

2.3 

0.2 

Hardwood 

9.2     7. A 

4.3 

3.9 

1.7 

2.3 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms. 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  16 .  — Average  volume-^  per  acre  of  pole  timber  trees  by  forest  type,  species 

group,  and  stand  size,  1949 


(in 

standard  cords) 

Forest  type 
and 

Large 
saw-timber 

Small 
saw-timber 

Pole 

timber 

Other 
stand 

All 
stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

sizes 

bpct-J-Cb   gX  UUp 

Sound^/  Cull2/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

2.7 

3.7 

(3/) 

4.4 

(3/) 

0.8 

on 

Hardwood 

—     — 

0.2   2.1 

(1/) 

0.2 

(3  A) 

0.2 

(3/) 

0.2 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 

1.4 

3.2  on 

5.1 

— 

0.7 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

Hardwood 

0.8 

0.2   0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

(3/) 

(3/) 

(3/) 

0.1 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.6 

— 

Hardwood 

0.8    0.4 

6.1   2.6 

0.8 

1.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.5 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 

2.3 

— - 

3.8 

— 

0.1 

(3/) 

0.3 

(3/) 

Hardwood 

—     — 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Sand  pine 

Soft?/ood 

_. 

— 

10.5 

1.9 

0,2 

(3/) 

0.8 

0.2 

Hardwood 

—     — 

— 

— 

— 

(3/) 

— 

on 

Cypress 

Softwood 

— 

9.5   0,9 

8,9 

1.2 

3.3 

0.4 

8.2 

0.9 

Hardwood 

—     — 

1.6   1.4 

0,1 

0,3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

0.2 

0.8  (3/) 

0.9 

(3/ 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

Hardv/ood 

3.2    2.3 

4.9   3.4 

5.7 

4,4 

1.4 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

— 

.-_ 

— 

— 

(3/) 

— 

on 

-- 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.9 

Scrub  oak 

' 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

— 



— 

(3/) 

(3/) 
1.2 

(3/) 

(3/) 
1.2 

All  types 

Softwood 

0.5 

4.3   0.3 

4.1 

0.2 

0.4 

(3/) 

]  .1 

0.1 

Hardwood 

2,5    1.9 

1.9   1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms. 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  1?. 


-Number^  of  turpentine  pine  trees  by  working  status 
and  tree  size ,  1949 

(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Working  status 

Pole 
size 
trees 

Small 
saw-timber 
trees 

Large 
saw-timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Round  timber^ 
Working  timber  =^-/ 
Resting  timber 
Abandoned  timber 
Worked-out  timber 

A5 ,006 

639 
kk 
11 

19,068 

775 

2,874 

916 

536 

714 
45 

219 
79 

138 

64,788 

820 

3,732 

1,039 

685 

All  classes 

45,700 

24,169 

1,195 

71,064 

1/  Includes  sound  and  rough  cull  trees. 

2/  In  1936  there  were  19,137,000  round  trees  9,0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger  compared  to  19,782,000  in  1949- 

3/  In  1936  there  v/ere  2,434,000  working  trees  compared  to 
820,000  in  1949- 


Table  18. — Area  of  turpentine  timber  crops  by  working  status, 

1949 


Crop  working  status 

Area 

Acres 

Percent 

Round  timber 

221,700 

49.5 

Working  timber 

Front-faced 

21,600 

4.8 

Back-faced 

17,500 

3.9 

Resting  timber 

87,000 

19-4 

Abandoned  timber 

81,700 

18. 3 

Worked-out  timber 

18,300 

4.1 

All  classes 

447,800 

100.0 
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Table  I9. — Area  of  stump  land  and  tonnage  of  wood  naval  stores  stumps 

by  availability  class ,  19^9 


Availability  class 

Area 

Tonnage—' 

Acres 

Thousand 
tons 

Merchantable  area 

3,121,100 

U   8,3U 

Marginal  area  ^' 

u ,  500 

lU 

3/ 
Potential  area'^ 

81,500 

170 

Inaccessible  area 

27,600 

80 

All  classes 

3,27^,700 

8,668 

1/  Includes  stumps  on  agricultural  land. 

2/  Stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in  extent 
and  partially  worked  areas, 

3/  Unworkable  at  present  due  to  density  of 
timber  stands , 

4/  A  check  on  the  tons  of  stumps  harvested  under 
existing  practices  indicates  the  recoverable  tonnage 
is  approxima.tely  two-thirds  of  the  merchantable  volume 
shovm. 
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Table  20 . — Number  of  trees—'  by  species  group,  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

19A9 

(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 
trees 

Pole- 
size 
trees 

Small 
saw-ti.mber 
trees 

Large 
saw- timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

Sound  trees 
.  Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

83,552 
2,A32 
1,187 

46,225 

2,032 

46 

25,204 
542 
214 

1,211 
78 
52 

156,192 
5,084 
1,499 

Total 

87,171 

48,303 

1 

25,960 

1,341 

162,775 

Other  softwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

97,337 
8,807 
2,446 

37,751 
3,151 
1,698 

11,240 

676 

1,478 

359 

97 

571 

146,687 

12,731 

6,193 

Total 

108,590 

42,600 

13,394 

1,027 

165,611 

Soft-textured  hdwds . : 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

86, 6U 
42,731 
13,439 

20,216 

11,685 

7,072 

4,292 
1,305 
2,314 

873 
141 
460 

111,995 
55,862 
23,285 

Total 

142,784 

38.973 

7,911 

1  474 

191,142 

Hard-textured  hdwds , : 

Sound  trees^  / 
Rough  culls— '^ 
Rotten  culls 

63,155 

215,128 

9,290 

11,059 

48,116 

5,736 

2  ,085 
5,877 
1,968 

622 

1,530 

826 

76,921 

270,651 

17,820 

Total 

287,573 

64,911 

9,930 

2,978 

365,392 

Palms 

(3/) 

9,918 

19,214 

16 

29,148 

All  species 

626,118 

204,705 

76,409 

6,836 

914,068 

1^  All  trees  1.0  inch  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  trees. 

3.^  Data  not  recorded. 
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Table  21. — Area  of  poorly  stocked  stands  and  unstocked  areas  by  plantability 

classes,  19A9 


Forest  type-^ 

No 

planting 

required2/ 

Suitable 
for  machine 
planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

Acres 

679  ,200 

363,^00 

8,500 

10  ,800 

7,900 

71,500 

75 ,A00 

Acres 
1,368,100 

A73  ,300 
13  ,000 
A0,700 
38,AOO 
A9,A00 

370,200 

Acres 
46  ,000 
6 A, 400 
12  ,100 

25,600 

51,900 

109,800 

Acres 
2,093,300 

901,100 
33,600 
51,500 
71,900 

172 ,800 

555,400 

All  types 

1,216,700 

2,353,100 

309,800 

3,879,600 

Percent 

31. A 

60.6 

8.0 

100.0 

1/  Lowland  types  not  classified. 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking  naturally. 
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Table  22. --Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  degree  of  stocking,  19-^9 

STOCKING  IN  SOUND  TREES 


STOCKING  IN  TREES  OF  ALL  QUALITY  CLASSES 


2/ 


1/  Includes  trees  1.0  inch  d.b.h.  and  larger. 
2/  Includes  sound  trees,  cull  trees,  and  palms. 


Degree  of  stocking^^ 



Forest  type 

0-9 

10-39 

40-69 

70-99 

100  + 

Total 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

dl  Cd, 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

1,78^,400 

6^^2,300 

137,000 

7,700 

_„ 

2,571,A00 

Slash  pine 

705,200 

323,100 

86,200 

7,500 

9,700 

1,131,700 

Loblolly  pine 

2,700 

30,800 

11,400 

— 

— 

44,900 

Pond  pine 

U9,800 

11,800 

10,700 

— 

72,300 

Sand  pine 

56  ,300 

21,400 

7,800 

■"■ 

85,500 

Cypress 

5,100 

Al,400 

60,700 

55,^00 

124,700 

287,300 

Lowland  hdwds. 

162,  AOO 

214,600 

202,300 

73 ,100 

87,800 

740,200 

Upland  hdwds. 

137  ,100 

38,100 

-- 

2,700 

-- 

177,900 

Scrub  oak 

522,500 

32,900 

— 

555,400 

PaM 

80,600 

-- 

— 

— - 

'- 

80,600 

All  types 

3,506,100 

1,356,400 

516,100 

146,400 

222,200 

5,7^7,200 

Percent 

61.0 

23.6 

9.0 

2.5 

3.9 

100.0 

Longleaf  pine 

1,631,700 

661,600 

183,100 

80,800 

14,200 

2,571,400 

Slash  pine 

650,100 

3^3,200 

101,100 

19,200 

18,100 

1,131,700 

Loblolly  pine 

"- 

— - 

5,300 

18,700 

20,900 

44,900 

Pond  pine 

41,900 

11,800 

13,100 

-— 

5,500 

72  ,300 

Sand  pine 

^7,900 

16  ,300 

18,600 

—  - 

2,700 

85,500 

Cypress 

5,100 

21 ,600 

32,600 

70,200 

157,800 

287,300 

Lowland  hdwds . 

82,000 

87,900 

98,200 

161,900 

310,200 

740,200 

Upland  hdwds. 

29  ,000 

61,600 

31,300 

26,200 

29  ,800 

177,900 

Scrub  oak 

198,400 

203,900 

119,800 

12,600 

20,700 

555,400 

Palm 

43,200 

36,600 

-- 

800 

80,600 

All  types 

2,729,300 

1,44A,500 

603,100 

389,600 

580,700 

5,7^7,200 

Percent 

47.5 

25.1 

10.5 

6.8 

10.1 

100.0 
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r 

rable  23  —C 

ounty  area 

by  broad  use  class,  1949 

Total 
a real/ 

Non-forest  area 

Forest  land 

County 

Land 

Water 

Non- 
:oraraercial2/ 

Commercial 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Brevard 

839  ,000 

373,500 

190,500 

37,100 

237,900 

36.7 

Citrus 

A23,100 

59  ,200 

50 ,000 

3,700 

310,200 

83.1 

De  Soto 

416 ,600 

242  ,000 

3,700 

17,400 

153,500 

37.2 

Hardee 

403,200 

113  ,000 

6,800 

2,800 

280,600 

70.8 

Hernando 

325,100 

45,000 

16,200 

1,700 

262,200 

84.9 

Highlands 

716,200 

331,800 

56,800 

24,800 

302,800 

45.9 

Hillsborough 

679,700 

233  ,100 

22  ,300 

8,800 

415,500 

63.2 

Indian  River 

350,700 

211,500 

20,100 

20  ,800 

98,300 

29.7 

Lake 

744,300 

177,900 

143,200 

29,500 

393,700 

65.5 

Manatee 

502,400 

153,300 

40  ,600 

3,100 

305,400 

66.1 

Okeechobee 

499,200 

325,300 

61,000 

8,600 

104,300 

23.8 

Orange 

641,900 

115  ,800 

63,900 

12,200 

450,000 

77.9 

Osceola 

938,900 

358,900 

88,600 

7,100 

484,300 

57.0 

Pasco 

494,100 

98,900 

36,100 

9,100 

350,000 

76  4 

Pinellas 

197,800 

81,400 

37,900 

3,400 

75,100 

47  0 

Polk 

1,310,700 

403,700 

113 ,200 

22,800 

771,000 

64.4 

St .  Lucie 

400,600 

184,000 

54,400 

— 

162,200 

46  9 

Sarasota 

396  ,800 

143  ,000 

37,100 

8,100 

208,600 

58.0 

Seminole 

225,300 

65,300 

26,100 

— 

133,900 

67.2 

■ 

Sumter 

367,400 

83  ,200 

25,500 

11,000 

247,700 

72.4 

Unit  total 

10,873,000 

3,799,800 

1,094,000 

232,000 

5,747,200 

58.8 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the 
2/  Non-productive  forest  land  pi 


Census,  19 40. 
us  forest  land  withdrawn  from  commercial 


use. 
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Table  2^.-" Owner ship  of  commercial  forest  land  by  county,  19A9 


Private 

Public 

County 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

State 

County, 
city, 
town 

Total  I 

Dublic 

Acres 
227  ,900 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 
1,200 

Acres 
5,300 

Acres 
3.500 

Acres 
10,000 

Percent 

Brevard 

95.8 

4.2 

Citrus 

267,500 

86.2 

— 

40,700 

2,000 

— 

42,700 

13.8 

De  Soto 

152,700 

99.5 

— 

100 

500 

200 

800 

0.5 

Hardee 

279,600 

99.6 

— 

— 

1,000 

(1/) 

1,000 

0.4 

Hernando 

223,500 

85.2 

— 

36,600 

600 

1,500 

38,700 

14.8 

Highlands 

272,400 

90.0 

— 

26,400 

3,000 

1,000 

30,400 

10,0 

Hillsborough 

412,300 

99.2 

— 

1,200 

2,000 

3,200 

0.8 

Indian  River 

91,100 

92.7 

— 

600 

4,500 

2,100 

7,200 

7.3 

Lake 

319,700 

81.2 

65,500 

1,000 

3,300 

4,200 

74,000 

18.8 

Manatee 

297,800 

97.5 

.— 

100 

7,400 

100 

7,600 

2.5 

Okeechobee 

103,400 

99.1 

-- 

(1/) 

600 

300 

900 

0.9 

Orange 

U8,200 

99.6 

— 

400 

900 

500 

1,800 

0.4 

Osceola 

483  ,300 

99.8 

— 

100 

500 

400 

1,000 

0.2 

Pasco 

3A2,700 

97.9 

— 

6,800 

400 

100 

7,300 

2.1 

Pinellas 

74 ,000 

98.5 

— 

200 

200 

700 

1,100 

1.5 

Polk 

7^5,600 

96.7 

— 

21,600 

100 

3,700 

25,400 

3.3 

St.  Lucie 

160,400 

98.9 

— 

— 

1,000 

800 

1,800 

1.1 

Sarasota 

204,000 

97.8 

— 

100 

4,100 

400 

4,600 

2.2 

Seminole 

131,500 

98.2 

600 

400 

1,400 

2,400 

1.8 

Sumter 

214,100 

86.4 

32,700 

900 

— 

33  ,600 

13.6 

Unit  total 

5,451,700 

94.9 

65,500 

170,400 

36,700 

22,900 

295,500 

5.1 

1/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  2$. — Net  volume-  of  saw  timber  by  county  and  species  group,  1949 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


County 

Softwoods^^ 

Tupelo ,  sweet- 
gum,  and  0/ 
soft  maple^' 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  species 

Brevard 

88,700 

1,500 

700 

90,900 

Citrus 

195,800 

76,200 

21,400 

293,400 

De  Soto 

50  ,000 

3,600 

400 

54,000 

Hardee 

61,600 

35,900 

14,300 

111,800 

Hernando 

139,700 

53  ,600 

55,500 

248,800 

Highlands 

68,800 

26,500 

— 

95,300 

Hillsborough 

181,100 

27,700 

45,100 

253 ,900 

Indian  River 

56 . 500 

1,200 

— 

57,700 

Lake 

191,900 

49,^00 

9,800 

251,100 

Manatee 

71^,800 

33,400 

1,700 

109,900 

Okeechobee 

9ly,hOO 

9,000 

4,100 

107,500 

Orange 

256 ,100 

20  ,000 

5,900 

282 ,000 

Osceola 

174,700 

32,500 

2,600 

209,800 

Pasco 

130,500 

19,300 

18,900 

168,700 

Pinellas 

29  ,600 

— 

29,600 

Polk 

342,400 

47 ,800 

19  ,000 

409,200 

St.  Lucie 

81,700 

7,300 

— 

89 ,000 

Sarasota 

99,900 

100 

— 

100,000 

Seminole 

59,700 

42,000 

17,400 

119,100 

Sumter 

149,100 

41 ,400 

54,800 

245,300 

Unit  total 

2,527,000 

528,400 

271,600 

3,327,000 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule, 

2/  Includes  pine,  cy]Dress,  and  cedar. 

3/  Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods, 
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Table  26 . — Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  by  county,  broad  species  group,  and 

diameter  class  group.  19 A9 


Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Soft- 
woods 

County 

9-lA 
inches 

15  + 
inches 

11-16 
inches 

17  + 
inches 

Hard- 
woods 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Thousand 

Percent 

Percent 

bd.  ft. 

Brevard 

80,700 

8,000 

400 

1,800 

97.6 

2.4 

Citrus 

177,900 

17,900 

51 ,100 

46,500 

66.7 

33.3 

De  Soto 

^8,700 

1,300 

4,000 

— 

92.6 

7.4 

Hardee 

57,900 

3,700 

18,300 

31,900 

55.1 

44.9 

Hernando 

12/^,300 

15,400 

60  ,600 

48,500 

56.1 

43.9 

Highlands 

59,500 

9,300 

16,100 

10,400 

72.2 

27.8 

Hillsborough 

172,200 

8,900 

42,500 

30  ,300 

71.3 

28.7 

Indian  River 

5/f,800 

1,700 

1,200 

— 

97.9 

2.1 

Lake 

156,500 

35,400 

43,200 

16  ,000 

76.4 

23.6 

Manatee 

A5,500 

29  ,300 

23,900 

11,200 

68.1 

31.9 

Okeechobee 

8^,800 

9,600 

5,100 

8,000 

87.8 

12.2 

Orange 

192,800 

63 ,300 

22,300 

3,600 

90.8 

9.2 

Osceola 

161,700 

13 ,000 

29,600 

5,500 

83.3 

16.7 

Pasco 

129,500 

1,000 

16,300 

21,900 

77.4 

22.6 

Pinellas 

20,700 

8,900 

— 

—  • 

100.0 

— 

Polk 

311,200 

31,200 

46,700 

20,100 

83.7 

16.3 

St .  Lucie 

77,700 

4,000 

7,300 

— 

91.8 

8.2 

Sarasota 

87,200 

12,700 

100 

— 

99.9 

0.1 

Seminole 

hU  ,000 

15,700 

46,800 

12,600 

50.1 

49.9 

Sumter 

131,000 

18,100 

57,400 

38,800 

60,8 

39.2 

Unit  total 

2,218,600 

308,400 

492,900 

307,100 

76.0 

24.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  2?. — Net  volume—  of  all  trees  by  county,  pulping-species  groups,  and 


tree  diameter  groups,  19A9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 

Tupelo , 

sweetgum 

County 

YelloTs 

'   pines 

and  soft 

maple 2/ 

Other 

species 

All 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Brevard 

36A 

26 

3 

4 

18 

2 

417 

Citrus 

A84 

89 

108 

167 

277 

128 

1,253 

De  Soto 

18? 

2 

53 

— 

151 

15 

408 

Hardee 

332 

21 

151 

78 

55 

38 

675 

Hernando 

278 

98 

159 

96 

350 

141 

1,122 

Highlands 

392 

31 

133 

50 

68 

— 

674 

Hillsborough 

51U 

48 

86 

51 

291 

131 

1,181 

Indian  River 

1^9 

13 

6 

— 

64 

17 

249 

Lake 

5A6 

153 

150 

104 

412 

48 

1,413 

Manatee 

3U 

71 

44 

70 

14 

4 

544 

Okeechobee 

3A6 

13 

40 

15 

122 

64 

600 

Orange 

525 

213 

152 

42 

524 

59 

1,515 

Osceola 

U21, 

24 

172 

44 

645 

97 

1,406 

Pasco 

U9 

25 

65 

36 

349 

52 

976 

Pinellas 

69 

32 

— 

17 

1 

119 

Polk 

1,010 

151 

280 

89 

810 

110 

2,450 

St.  Lucie 

187 

38 

75 

9 

169 

44 

522 

Sarasota 

201 

125 

— 

. 

1 

— 

327 

Seminole 

109 

46 

135 

65 

127 

49 

531 

Sumter 

375 

75 

225 

88 

479 

140 

1,382 

Unit  total 

7,342 

1,294 

2,037 

1,008 

4,943 

1,140 

17,764 

ROTTE^ 

AND  ROUC 

,H  CULLS  ( 

in  thousand  cords) 

Brevard 

20 

4 

4 

63 

35 

126 

Citrus 

2 

— 

61 

71 

444 

369 

947 

De  Soto 

_„ 

— 

55 

9 

140 

45 

249 

Hardee 

u 

—  - 

27 

25 

118 

77 

251 

Hernando 

— 

— 

94 

68 

454 

211 

827 

Highlands 

10 

— 

69 

23 

14 

11 

127 

Hillsborough 

16 

— 

59 

24 

334 

247 

680 

Indian  River 

1 

— 

10 

— 

93 

13 

117 

Lake 

82 

33 

169 

127 

459 

230 

1,100 

Manatee 

8 

— 

30 

25 

74 

63 

200 

Okeechobee 

1 

— 

34 

22 

26 

34 

117 

0  range 

1 

— 

139 

79 

467 

32 

718 

Osceola 

13 

— 

188 

110 

328 

395 

1,034 

Pasco 

— 

— 

59 

33 

338 

103 

533 

Pinellas 

1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

14 

23 

Polk 

52 

— 

253 

73 

376 

116 

870 

St.  Lucie 

25 

— 

56 

8 

13 

40 

142 

Sarasota 

5 

18 

4 

1 

51 

40 

119 

Seminole 

13 

— 

43 

51 

143 

146 

396 

Sumter 

6 

— 

333 

158 

236 

396 

1,129 

Unit  total 

260 

55 

1,683 

911 

4,179 

2,617 

9,705 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms, 
log-size  hardwoods  are  included  in  cull  volumes. 

2/  Includes  bay,  magnolia,  and  yellow-poplar. 
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Limbs  of  sound  saw- 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest.   Land  bearing  forest  growth,  land  from  which  the  forest  has  been 
removed  and  which  shows  no  evidence  of  any  other  recent  land  use,  or  for- 
mer agricultural  land  which  now  has  a  five-percent  stocking  of  trees. 
Subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  timber  of  com- 
mercial character  and  available  now  or  prospectively  for  commer- 
cial use. 

Reserved;  Forest  land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  commercial 
timber  cutting  is  prohibited. 

Non-productive ;  Forest  land  of  such  low  productivity  or  so  in- 
accessible that  commercial  timber  will  not  be  produced. 

Non-forest.  Land  less  than  five  percent  stocked  with  trees  and  showing 
evidence  of  non-forest  use. 

Agriculture ;   Under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  including  farm 
yards  on  active  farms. 

Idle:  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now  idle  or 
abandoned.   If  reverting  to  forest  there  must  be  less  than  five 
percent  stocking  of  trees. 

Marsh;  Low,  boggy,  non-forested  land  usually 'supporting  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass. 

Dunes  and  beaches:  Non-forested  sand  dunes  or  coastal  beaches. 

Urban  and  other;   Includes  towns,  suburban  areas  being  developed 
for  residential  or  other  urban  purposes,  school  yards,  cemeteries, 
industrial  sites,  roads,  railroads,  power  lines,  and  other  rights- 
of-way.  Scattered  areas  of  timber  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
cities  or  villages  are  also  included. 

Water;   Includes  both  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  less  than  AO  acres 
in  size  and  streams,  sloughs,  and  canals  less  than  ten  chains  in 
width  classed  as  "land  area"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Also 
includes  the  "inland  water"  listed  by  the  Census.   On  coastal  areas 
the  water-line  is  the  mean  high-tide  mark;  tidal  flats  are  classed 
as  water. 
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Forest  Types 

Longleaf  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  longleaf  pine  predominating. 

Slash  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  slash  pine  predominating. 

Loblolly  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  per- 
cent  of  the  dominant  trees,  with  loblolly  pine  predominating.  Stands  of 
spruce  pine  and  redcedar  are  included  in  this  type. 

Pond  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  pond  pine  predominating. 

Sand  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  sand  pine  predominating. 

Cypress.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  cypress  predominating.   White 
cedar  is  also  included  with  this  type. 

Lowland  hardwoods.  Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  tupelo  gum, 
black-gum,  sweetgum,  white  oak,  vjater  oak,  red  maple,  and  ash  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  along  rivers, 
small  streams,  and  in  swamps  and  bays. 

Upland  hardwoods.   Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  red  oak,  white 
oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  ash,  sweetgum,  elm,  and  yellow-poplar  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  on  the  drier 
upland  sites  and  on  low  rolling  hills  bordering  the  flatwood  zone. 

Scrub  oak.   Stands  in  which  scrub  species  such  as  blackjack,  blue jack ,  tur- 
key and  laurel  oaks  predominate  and  in  which  sound  commercial  species  com- 
prise less  than  five  percent  of  satisfactory  stocking.  - 

Palms .   Stands  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  five-percent  stocking  of  mer- 
chantable palm  trees  and  less  than  five-percent  stocking  of  other  sound 
comm.ercial  species. 

Stand-Size  Classes 


Saw  timber.   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net.  International 
1/4- inch  log  rule,  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9.0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger.   Two  classes  of 
saw-timber  stands  are  recop-nized: 


I 
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Large  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Small  saw  timber:   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  50  percent  or  less  of 
the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  15-0  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  ^dth  pole-size  or  larger 
timber,  with  at  least  one-half  the  minimum,  stocking  in  pole  sizes,  and  which 
have  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre  of  sav/  timber. 

Seedling  and  sapling.   Stands  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size  or 
larger  trees  and  with  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per   acre,  but  at  least 
I+O   percent  stocked  with  comjaercial  species.  Sight  hundred  seedlings  or  sap- 
lings per  acre  are  considered  full  stocking. 

Poorly  stocked  and  unstocked.   Stands  of  pole- size  or  larger  trees  that  are 
less  than  10  percent  stocked,  seedling  or  sapling  stands  less  than  I+O   percent 
stocked,  or  nonstocked  forest  land. 


Diameters 


D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  i.n  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  1+^   feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class.   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  0.9  inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point; e.g  ;  trees  7-0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  8-inch  class. 


Tree  Classification 


Sound  saw-timber  trees .   Softwood  trees  at  least  9-0  inches  d.b.h.  ^nd  hard- 
wood trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.,  with  not  less  than  one  merchantable 
log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the 
tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole  timber  trees.   Straight-boled  trees  between  5-0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw-timber  size. 

Sound  sapling-size  trees.   Trees  1.0-  inch  to  A. 9  inches  d.b.h.  which  will 
grow  into  pole  or  saw-timber  size  trees  of  sound  quality. 

Rough  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because  of 
poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  or  other  sound  defect.   Volumes  shown  for 
rough  cull  trees  also  include  the  limbs,  in  sections  four  feet  long  and 
at  least  I+.O   inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sound  saw-timber- size  hard- 
woods.  Scrub  oak  :ind   noncommercial  species  are  included  in  this  group. 
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Rotten  cull  trees.  Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because  of 
rotten  defect. 

Palms .  All  species  of  Sabal  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  with  at  least  12 
feet  of  clear  stem.   All  palm  trees  were  considered  to  be  free  of  rotten 
defect. 


Species  Groups 


Softwoods*  All  of  the  pines,  eastern  redcedar,  Atlantic  white-cedar,  pond 
cypress,  and  baldcypress. 

Soft  hardwoods.  Black  and  water  tupelos,  sweetgum,  and  soft  maple.   The 
other  soft-textured  hardwoods  include  sweetbay,  cottonwood,  willow,  bass- 
wood,  southern  magnolia,  and  yellow-poplar. 

Hard  hardwoods.  All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  ash.  The  other  hard- 
textured  hardwoods  include  river  birch,  elm,  hackberry,  and  sycamore. 


Volume  Estimates 


Board-foot  volume.  The  volume  in  board  feet ,  measured  by  the  International 
l/^-inch  rule ,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  saw-timber  trees  be- 
tween the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords.   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  4..0  inches  inside  bark.   For  cull 
trees  similar  volumes  are  included  plus  the  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections 
four  feet  long  and  at  least  A-.O  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  saw^timber 
size  hardwoods. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet.  Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

International  l/A-inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board- foot  vol- 
ume of  ^-foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  ,905  (0.220^  -  0.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than  four 
feet  is  0.5  inch  per  ^-foot  section.  Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  \/ 1^   inch. 

» 

Standard  cord.  A  stacked  pile,  ^  x  4  x  8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  9O  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  (wood  and 
bark)  or  80  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  and  bark). 
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Gum  Naval  Stores  Conditions 


Round  timber.  A  minimum  of  15  longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  9-0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  per  acre  that  have  never  been  iworked  for  naval  stores. 

Working.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  that  are  now  being  worked  for  naval 
stores. 

Front-faced.   Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  or  first 
face  is  now  being  worked. 

Back-faced.      Turpentine  tree   species  on  which   the  front  face  has  been 
worked  out  and  on  which  a  back   (second  or  third,    etc.)   face   is   being 
worked. 

Resting.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  with  a  worked-out  front  face  at  least 
5  feet  high  and  on  which  back-facing  has  not  been  started. 

Abandoned.  Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  faces  less  than  5  feet  high 
were  discontinued. 

Worked-out .  Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  two  or  more  faces  at  least 
5  feet  high  have  been  worked  out  and  with  no  possibility  of  supporting  another 
face. 


Stocking 


Stocking  classifications  were  based  on  the  number  of  stems  present  by 
d.b.h.  classes.   Areas  having  the  minimum  numbers  of  trees  listed  below, 
either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  in  combinations ,  were  considered  ade- 
quately stocked. 


DBH 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


2  inches  800 

U   inches  600 

6  inches  4-50 

8  inches  300 

10  inches  200 

12  inches  150 

\U   inches  110 
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RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

In  general  there  are  two  possible  sources  of  error  in  estimating 
timber  volumes  and  land  areas  in  various  categories  under  procedures  used 
by  the  Forest  Survey.   These  are  (1)  common  mistakes  resulting  from  errors 
of  judgment  in  classifying  or  recording  data,  mistakes  made  in  compiling 
the  information  or  bias  in  the  application  of  technio,ues,  and  (2)  sampling 
errors. 

In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  data.   Common 
errors  are  eliminated  or  minimized  through  training  and  frequent  check 
cruises  in  the  field  and  through  complete  editing  and  machine  verification 
of  office  procedures  in  compiling  the  data. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimate)  carry  no  connotation 
of  faulty  work  but  are  theoretical  measures  of  the  reliability  of  the  es- 
timates based  on  the  variability  exhibited  by  the  sample  data.   Sampling 
errors  were  the  only  measurable  errors  involved  in  computing  the  reliability 
of  the  data. 

Forest  area.   The  sampling  intensity  was  sufficient  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  forest  acreage  of  the  Unit  with  a  standard  error  of  ^   0.9 
percent.   This  indicates  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three  that  the 
actual  forest  area  is  within  i  0.9  percent  of  the  given  estimate. 

Timber  volumes.   The  standard  error  of  estimate  of  the  board-foot 
volume  of  saw  timber  in  the  Unit  is  ~   3-0  percent.   Here  again,  the  prob- 
abilities are  two  out  of  three  that  the  actual  volume  is  ±3-0  percent  of 
the  given  estimate.   Corresponding  errors  for  the  total  volume  in  cords 
or  cubic  feet  were  not  computed,  but  they  should  be  smaller. 

Use  of  county  data.   The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
county  are  included  to  facilitate  the  grouping  of  county  data  in  any  com- 
bination desired.   Statistics  for  individual  counties  have  a  standard 
error  of  estimate  for  forest  area  ranging  from  -  2.5  to  -  12.0  percent, 
and  for  board-foot  volume  from  ^   13.0  to  -  18.0  percent.   Obviously,  de- 
tailed comparisons  between  counties  are  subject  to  considerable  error  and 
should  be  avoided.   Grouping  a  number  of  counties  together  will  increase 
the  reliability  of  the  area  and  volume  estimates  and  make  these  data  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  most  general  purposes. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  based  upon  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  supplemented  by  cruising  of  randomly  selected  ground 
plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   Steps  in  the  procedure  are 
as  follows: 


1.  Acreages  of  forest  land  are  estimated 
with  the  use  of  a  dot  grid  placed  on  every 
3rd  contact  print  along  flight  lines  in 
each  county.   The  proportion  of  dots  fall- 
ing on  forest  areas  when  applied  to  the 
gross  area  of  the  county  yields  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  acreage  t)f  forest 
land.  This  is  later  revised  after  certain 
field  checks. 


2.  Every  3rd  plot  listed  as  forest  in 
step  one  is  classified  into  forest  type, 
stand  class,  and  density  class  by  care- 
ful stereoscopic  analysis  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  proportion  of  plots  falling 
in  each  classification  when  applied  to 
the  forest  area  of  the  county  gives  the 
area  in  each  classification.  These  areas 
are  revised  folloTdng  ground  checking. 


3.  Timber  cruisers  piake  a  detailed  on- 
the-ground  tally  of  every  3rd  large  saw- 
timber  photo  plot ,  every  Z^th  small  saw^ 
timber,  every  6th  pole  timber,  every 
13th  seedling  and  sapling  plot,  and 
every  26th  poorly  stocked  plot,  to  ob- 
tain volume,  growth,  cull  and  mortal- 
ity data,  and  to  check  accuracy  of 
photo  classification,  They  also  check 
a  sanple  of  the  idle  and  agricultural 
plots  to  determine  the  area  reverting 
to  forest. 
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A.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  from  trees  of  the  various 
diameters  and  species  in  each  forest  type 
and  stand  class. 


5.  All  field  data  are  sent  to 
the  Aflheville  office  for  edit- 
ing and  are  placed  on  punch 
cards  for  machine  tabulation. 
Statistical  techniques  are 
used  to  correct  for  changes  in 
photo  classification,  and  to 
determine  final  figures  on 
areas,  volumes,  and  growth. 
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Agriculture — Ashevllle 


FOREST  SURVEY  REPORTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  19A5 


Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 


No.  21  -  19-45  Pulpwood  Production  by   County  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia . 

No.  22  -  Southern  Forests  as  a  Source  of  Pulpwood. 

No.  23  -  19A-6  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  2A.  -  Southern  Pulpwood  Production  and  the  Timber  Supply. 

No.  25  -  Forest  Resources  of  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 

No.  26  -  19A-6  Commodity  Drain  by  County  from  South  Carolina  Forests. 

No.  27  -  1947  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  28  -  South  Carolina's  Forest  Resources,  19-4-7' 

No.  29  -  19A-8  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  30  -  Forest  Resources  of  Northeast  Florida,  1949. 
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FOREST   RESOURCES   OF    NORTHWEST   FLORIDA,  1949 


by  J.  F.  McCormack,  Forester 
Division  of  Forest  Economics 


SOUTHEASTERN    FOREST   EXPERIMENT   STATION 
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I.T.  HAIG,  Director 
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FOREITORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North  Carolina. 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (U)   to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products, 
and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  in  the 
period  1934~36  and  reports  presenting  the  findings  have  been  published. 
Since  then,  better  forest  management,  more  intensive  forest  use,  changes 
in  land  use,  and  other  factors  have  caused  changes  in  the  forest  growing 
stock  that  can  only  be  measured  accurately  by  on-the-ground  surveys.   Field 
work  on  a  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Florida  vias   completed  in 
August  19^9'   This  progress  report  presents  area  and  volume  statistics  of 
the  resurvey  in  Northwest  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  2).   Statistical  reports 
covering  Northeast  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  l)  and  Central  Florida  (Survey 
Unit  No.  3)  have  already  been  published.   When  complete  statistical  data 
for  the  State  are  available,  an  analytical  report  will  be  prepared  which 
will  interpret  these  statistics  and  focus  attention  upon  the  principal 
forest  problems . 
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Figure  1. — Counties  in  Northwest  Florida  included  in  Survey  Unit  No.  2 
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FOREST  RSS0URCS3  OF  MORTHIVEST  FLORIDA 

The  data  presented  in  this  publication  were  obtained  from  a  resurvey 
of  the  forest  resources  of  Florida  during  the  period  from  June  19A8  to  Aug- 
ust 19A9  •   This  report  covers  the  group  of  16  counties  in  North\"est  Florida 
designated  Survey  Unit  No.  2  (fig.  1).   The  field  work  was  based  on  the  com- 
bined use  of  aerial  photography  and  ground  plot  examination  to  obtain  cur- 
rent statistics  on  forest  area  and  timber  volumes.   The  original  Forest  Sur- 
vey of  this  area  was  completed  in  1934-?  and  by  comparing  the  current  statis- 
tics with  those  of  the  original  survey  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  1/|.  years  can  be  determined. 

1949  FACTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 

Acreage  of  forest  land;   Nearly  6.1  million  acres  of  land  in  Northwest 
Florida  were  classed  as  forest  land  in  194-9 •   Of  this  total,  5-9  million  acres 
were  found  to  be  in  productive  forests.  No  significant  change  in  the  area  of 
forest  land  occurred  between  the  original  survey  in  1934-  and  the  resurvey  of 
1949.   The  Northwest  Florida  Survey  Unit,  with  83  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  in  forests,  has  the  highest  proportion  of  forest  land  found  in  the  State. 

Area  in  softwood  forest  types  decreases;   Northwest  Florida  exhibits 
the  same  trend  in  recent  type  changes  that  was  found  in  the  other  areas  of 
the  State,  but  the  changes  are  not  as  extensive.   Since  1934 >  pine  types  on 
commercial  forest  land  have  decreased  in  area  from  4«6  million  acres  to  4.2 
million  acres,  a  decline  of  9  percent.   The  area  occupied  by  hardwood  types 
has  increased  from  1.2  million  acres  to  1.6  million  acres,  or  33  percent. 
Pine  types  are  still  predominant,  since  they  occupy  7I  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial forest  land  area. 

Saw-timber  volume  decreases;   The  total  volume  of  saw  timber  in  1949 
was  6.3  billion  board  feet.   This  total  includes  525  million  board  feet  in 
hardwood  trees  12  inches  d.b.h.  ,  which  were  not  considered  saw  timber  in  the 
original  survey.   To  place  the  data  on  a  comparable  basis,  the  present  vol- 
ume in  these  12- inch  hardwoods  has  been  omitted. 

Table  A . -•  -Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber,  1934  to  1949 


Species  group 

:   1934 

r   1949    : 

Change 

Pines     / 

Hardwoods-- 

Cypress2/ 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,982,600 

2,261,800 

623,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,822,900 

1,621,200 

369,100 

Percent 

--  4 
-28 

-41 

All  species 

6,867,900 

5,813,200 

-15 

1/  Excludes  volume  of  hardwoods  12  inches  d.b.h. 
2/  Includes  volume  of  cedar. 


Only  11+   percent  of  forest  area  is  in  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber 
containing  1,500  board  feet  or  more  per  acre  -pere  found  on  only  H  "oercent  of 
the  commercial  forest  land.   Of  the  remaining  forest  area,  19  percent  is  oc- 
cupied by  stands  of  pole  timber,  1?  percent  by  stands  of  seedlings  and  sap- 
lings, and  50  percent  is  either  unstocked  or  lightly  stocked  vdth  scattered 
trees  (see  definition  of  stand  size  classes,  p.  30).   No  direct  comparisons 
of  forest  area  by  stand  class  are  possible  between  the  original  and  current 
surveys  because  different  standards  were  used. 

Total  sound-tree  volume  decreases  slightly;   The  net  cubic-foot  vol- 
ume of  all  sound  trees  5.0  inches  and  larger  decreased  2  percent  during  the 
period.   Hov;ever,  the  decrease  was  entirely  in  the  hardwood  and  cypress 
species  groups  and  was  nearly  balanced  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  pine. 

The  volume  of  sound  wood  in  cull  trees  increased  heavily  in  the  hard- 
wood species  group.   This  same  trend  has  been  found  in  other  areas  of  the  State 

Table  B. — Change  in  volurae  of  all  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger, 


1934 

to  1949, 

• 

Species  group]. 

Sound  tree  vo 

lume 

Cull 

tree  vo 

lume 

1934  : 

1949  : 

Change 

1934  : 

1949 

;  Change 

Pines-   p  / 
Hardwoods-^ 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Percent 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

-  Percent 

1,200 

1,321 

+10 

21 

25 

+  19 

936 

854 

-  9 

335 

769 

+130 

Cypress 

196 

110 

-44 

41 

39 

-  5 

All  species 

2,332 

2,285 

-  2 

397 

833 

+110 

1/  Excluding  turpentine  butts. 

2/  Excluding  limb  volume  of  sound  hardwood  trees. 

Two-thirds  of  the  forest  land  is  understocked:   In  this  Survey  tJnit 
3.9  million  acres  are  less  than  40  percent  stocked  with  sound  trees.   The 
understocked  areas  comprise  two-thirds  of  all  the  commercial  forest  land 
in  the  Unit.   Approximately  2  million  acres  are  seriously  understocked, 
having  less  than  10  percent  of  the  required  stocking  of  sound  trees,  and 
the  other  1.9  million  acres  fall  in  the  range  of  stocking  from  10  to  39 
percent. 


Turpentining  activity  decreases;  The  area  in  turpentine  crops  and 
the  number  of  trees  being  worked  in  Northwest  Florida  show  a  heavy  decline 
since  the  original  survey.   In  1949  there  were  104,900  acres  in  working 
timber  crops  compared  to  940,000  acres  in  1934.   The  number  of  turpentine 
pine  trees  being  worked  decreased  from  12,081,000  to  2,742,000  during  the 
period. 


R5AS0NS  x^OR  AREA  AND  V0LUI15  CHANGES 

Forest  type  area  changes;   The  shift  in  forest  area  from  softwood  to 
hardwood  types  is  a  trend  found  throughout  Florida,  and  is  also  present  in 
other  Southeastern  states.  Where  stands  of  pine  and  cypress  timber  vith  a 
hardwood  understory  are  cut  over,  the  hardwoods  usually  occupy  the  site  un- 
less some  measures  are  used  to  control  them.   In  many  areas,  repeated  burn- 
ing, which  destroys  hardwood  reproduction,  has  been  reduced  thus  permitting 
greater  hardwood  competition.   In  most  cases  this  trend  to  hardwoods  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  succession  to  hardwood  types  and  will  continue  unless 
control  measures  are  applied. 

Saw-timber  volume;   The  board-foot  volames  shown-  in  Table  A  have  been 
made  comparable  by  the  exclusion  of  the  present  volume  in  12- inch  d.b.h.  hard- 
wood trees.   The  12-inch  hardwoods  were  not  considered  saw  timber  in  the  ori- 
ginal survey. 

The  decrease  in  the  board-foot  volume  of  pine  is  slight  and  may  not  be 
significant.   The  data  indicate  that  the  higher  grov;th  rate  of  this  species 
group  has  replaced  nearly  all  of  the  volume  cut  or  removed  for  various  uses. 
The  decreases  in  the  volumes  of  hardwood  and  cypress  are  much  greater  and  re- 
sult from  heavy  cutting  of  these  species  in  proportion  to  total  volume,  a 
slovjer  rate  of  growth  or  replacement,  and  a  larger  number  of  cull  hardwood  trees. 

Cubic  volume;  The  data  shown  in  Table  B  have  also  been  made  comparable . 
The  net  cubic-foot  "volume  of  all  sound  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  de- 
creased 2  percent  during  the  period.   By  species  groups  it  was  found  that  the 
cubic  volume  of  pines  increased  10  percent,  indicating  a  reduction  in  trees  of 
larger  sizes  (see  Table  A)  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trees  of  pole  size. 
This  change  is  the  result  of  better  stocking  in  pine  stands  and  a  more  rapid 
growth  rate. 

In  hardiTOods ,  the  decrease  of  9  percent  in  cubic  volume  and  28  percent 
in  saw-timber  volume  indicates  a  reduction  of  trees  in  the  larger  diameter 
classes  which  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  volume  of 
pole-size  trees.   This  is  not  the  case  v.'ith  cypress,  where  the  decreases  in 
rjoth  board-foot  and  cubic-foot  volui-nes  are  about  equal.   The  cypress  stanas 
are  apparently  being  replaced  by  hardwoods  as  they  are  cut  over,  and  the  cy- 
press is  not  restocking. 

Cull  volume;   The  changes  in  cull  volumes  of  pine  and  cypress  are  rel- 
atively small  and  may  not  be  significant.   However,  the  volume  of  sound  mater- 
ial in  cull  hardwood  trees  has  more  than  doubled.   During  the  original  survey 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  hardwood  volume  was  found  to  be  in  cull  trees. 
In  the  resurvey,  nearly  half  (47  percent)  of  the  hardwood  volume  was  in  cull  trees, 

This  increase  in  the  volume  of  cull  hardwoods  is  due  to  increases  in  the 
volume  of  both  scrub  oak  and  rotten  cull  trees.   Excluding  scrub  oak,  there  was 
no  significant  change  in  the  volume  of  other  rough  culls.  More  than  one--fourth 
of  the  increase  v;as  accounted  for  by  scrub  oak,  while  rotten  cull  trees  made  up 
the  remainder.  Many  hardwood  trees  which  contained  rot  in  some  degree  at  the 
time  of  the  original  survey  have  since  become  too  rotten  to  qualify  as  sound 
trees.   This  trend  is  augmented  by  cutting  practices  which  seldom  remove  hard- 
woods with  any  marked  degree  of  cull  from  the  stand.   The  proportion  of  volume 
in  cull  trees  in  cut-over  hardwood  stands  thus  tends  to  become  increasingly 
greater. 
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Table  1 . — Gross  area—  by  broad  use  class,  19A9 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 

Reserved 

Non-productive 

active 
idle 

'les 
r2/ 

rest 

rea 
area 

Acres 

5,928,000 

/^,200 

127,900 

Percent 

77. A 
0.0 
1.7 

Total  forest 

6,060,100 

79.1 

Non-forest  land: 

Agricultural  - 

Agricultural  - 

Marsh 

Dunes  and  bead 

Urban  and  othe 

700,800 
23A,300 
127,^00 
25,700 
171,600 

9.2 
3.1 
1.7 
0.3 
2.2 

Total  non-fo] 

1,259,800 

16.5 

Total  land  a: 
Total  water  i 

7,319,900 
3^0  ,300 

95.6 
A.-A 

All  classes 

7,660,200 

100.0 

1/  From  U-  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and 
rural  industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 
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Table  2. --Owner ship  of  land,  19/^9 


Class  of  ownership 

All  land 

Commercial  forest  land 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

Indian 

Other  federal 

Acres 

553,500 
767,600 

Percent 

7-5 
10,5 

Acres 

542,700 
675,200 

Percent 

9.1 
11.4 

Total  federal 

1,321,100 

18.0 

1,217,900 

20.5 

State 

County  and  municipal 

51,600 
18,800 

0.7 

0.;^ 

23,300 
4,000 

0.4 
0.1 

Total  public 

1,391,500 

19.0 

1,245,200 

21.0 

Private  land 

5,928,400 

81.0 

4,682,800 

79.0 

All  classes 

7,319,900 

1 

100.0 

5,Q28,000 

100.0 
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Table  3  •""Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A-9 


Forest  type-- 

Large 
saw-tiraber 
stands 

Small 
saw-tiraber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

— 

3/  159,000 

532,100 

220,100 

1,474,000 

2,385,200 

Slash  pine 

Z^2,000 

162,500 

206,900 

A93  ,200 

424,300 

1,328,900 

2/ 
Loblolly  pine-' 

u,ioo 

A9 ,200 

69,AOO 

74,600 

123,700 

361,000 

Pond  pine 

_ 

6,600 

10  ,900 

8,800 

67,100 

93,400 

Sand  pine 

— 

—- 

28,200 

5,900 

32,900 

67,000 

Cypi'ess 

u,ioo 

22,900 

26,300 

22,500 

32,000 

117,800 

All  sftwd.  types 

100,200 

400,200 

873,800 

825,100 

2,154,000 

4,353,300 

Lowland  hardwoods 

133  ,900 

197,300 

198,900 

184,200 

135,800 

850,100 

Upland  hardwoods 

2,000 

2,300 

36,800 

27  ,800 

48,300 

117,200 

Scrub  oak 

-'- 

_,-„ 

-- 

606,600 

606,600 

All  hdwd.  types 

135,900 

199,600 

235,700 

212  ,000 

790,700 

1,573,900 

Palm 

— 

— 

-- 

-" 

800 

800 

All  types 

236,100 

599,800 

1,109,500 

1,037,100 

2,945,500 

5,928,000 

Percent 

^.0 

10.1 

18,7 

17.5 

4^.7 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand  size  classes  in  appendix. 

2/  Includes  29,100  acres  of  sliortleaf  pine  type, 

3/  Includes  a  small  acreage  in  large  saw-tiraber  stands. 


Table  U. — Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  stand  size,  19A9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


2/ 
Species-' 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands  , 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

3,000 
316,600 
209,100 

3,600 
106,200 

3/  588,300 

545, AOO 

298,300 

24,900 

2,700 

351,700 
184,000 

41,400 
1,000 

22,700 

128,700 
209,000 

33  ,600 
8,800 

16  ,000 

526,800 

140 ,300 

39,900 

20,900 

1,598,500 
1,395,300 

622,300 
59,200 

147,600 

Total 

638,500 

1,459,600 

600,800 

396,100 

727,900 

3,822,900 

Cypress 
Cedar 

102  ,000 
1^,800 

131,400 
26  ,900 

43,100 
2,000 

18,100 

18,800 
12,000 

313,400 
55,700 

Total  sftwds. 

755,300 

1,617,900 

645,900 

414,200 

758,700 

4,192,000 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

289,600 

100,500 

/!^,600 

80,100 

290,800 
65,400 
12 , 500 

211,000 

87,200 

15,100 

2,000 

72,200 

26,900 
29  ,000 

19,400 

6,500 
15,100 

2,900 
14,300 

701,000 

225,100 

22,000; 

397,000 

Total 

47 A, 800 

579,700 

176,500 

75,300 

38,800 

1,345,100 

Red  oaks 
White  oaks 
Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

73  ,700 
82,300 
21,700 
25,500 
55,900 

126,800 
43,500 
10,100 
39,500 
34,500 

67,400 

49,800 

23  ,300 

4,400 

4,700 

34,100 

4,400 

19,600 

1,000 

64,600 

4,800 

7,000 

700 

1,500 

366,600^ 
184,8001 

81,700:, 

70,100^ 
97,600i 

Total 

259,100 

254,400 

149,600 

59,100 

78,600 

800,800 

Total  hdwds. 

733,900 

834,100 

326,100 

134,400 

117,400 

2,145,900 

All  species 

1,A89,200 

2,452,000 

972,000 

548,600 

876,100 

6,337,900 

Percent 

23.5 

38.7 

15.3 

8.7 

13.8 

100.0  ; 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/   See  appendix  for  species  combined  '-".'ith  others. 

3/  Includes  a  little  volume  in  large  saw-timber  stands, 
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Table  5.— Net  volume-^  of 

saw  timber 

by  species 

and  diameter  class. 

1949 

Species 

10-12  2/ 
inches—' 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26  + 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

1,271,700 

771,700 

236,700 

27,900 

22,800 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

294,800 

529,900 

298,600 

31,300 

50,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

32,000 
93,700 
31,500 

74,300 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

1,598,500 
1,395,300 

622,300 
59,200 

147,600 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

bd.  ft. 
55,500 

Percent 

25.2 

22.0 

9.8 

1.0 

2.3 

Total 

2,330,800 

1,205 ;100 

231,500 

55,500 

3,822,900 

60.3 

Cypress 
Cedar 

127,600 
19,700 

155,800 
31,800 

30,000 
4,200 

— 

313,400 
55,700 

4.9 
0.9 

Total  sftwds. 

2,4-78,100 

1,392,700 

265,700 

55,500 

4.192,000 

66.1 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

166,200 

59,400 

8,500 

123,200 

379,200 

124,000 

13,500 

235 > 700 

151,200 
36,100 

34.800 

4  400 
5,600 

3,300 

701,000 

225  100 

22,000 

397,000 

11.1 
3.5 
0.3 
6.3 

Total 

357,300 

752,400 

222,100 

13,300 

1,345,100 

21.2 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

81,400 
20,400 
29  ,000 
23,300 
13,300 

213,600 
65,400 
44,400 
38; 900 
38,400 

54,900 

94,900 

8,300 

7,900 

45,900 

16,700 
4,100 

366,600 

184,800 

81,700 

70 . 100 

97,600 

5.8 
2.9 
1.3 
1.1 
1.6 

Total 

167,400 

400,700 

211,900 

20,800 

800,800 

12.7 

Total  hdwds. 

524,700 

1,153,100 

434,000 

34,100 

2,145,900 

33.9 

All  species 

3,002,800 

2,545,800 

699,700 

89,600 

6,337,900 

100.0 

Percent 

47.4 

40.2 

11,0 

1.4 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4-inch  rule 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6. — Net  volume-^  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19^9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


.  ^   2/ 
Forest  type- 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

— 

^^564,200 

371,500 

108,000 

505,100 

1,548,800 

Slash  oine 

3/ 
Loblolly  pine- 

37^,600 

599.100 

170,100 

248,500 

119,100 

1,511,400 

223,200 

270,100 

80,600 

30,100 

13,300 

617,300 

Pond  pine 

— 

24,900 

3,700 

1>900 

22,900 

53 ,400 

Sand  pine 

— 

— 

18,500 

— 

— 

18,500 

Cypress  . 

96,600 

112,400 

20,500 

3,700 

13,000 

246,200 

All  sftwd.  types 

694, AOO 

1,570,700 

664,900 

392,200 

673,400 

3,995,600 

Lowland  hardwoods 

789,500 

878,000 

274,800 

132,200 

141,400 

2,215,900 

Upland  hardwoods 

5,300 

3,300 

32,300 

24,200 

35,800 

100,900 

Scrub  oak 

— 

-' 

— - 

_. , 

25,500 

25,500 

All  hdwd.  types 

794,800 

881,300 

307,100 

156,400 

202,700 

2,342,300 

All  types 

1,489,200 

2,452,000 

972,000 

548,600 

876,100 

6,337,900 

Percent 

23.5 

38.7 

15.3 

8.7 

13.8 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  1/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendix. 

3/  Includes  101,100  thousand  board  feet  in  shortleaf  nine  type, 

4/  Includes  a  little  volume  in  large  saw- timber  stands. 


Table  7- — Net  volume-'  of  all  trees  by  species  and  stand  size  ,  19A-9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Species 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stanas 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

9 
788 
507 

9 
238 

^/2,180 

1,998 

901 

71 

16 

3,695 
1,877 

375 
19 

138 

658 
1,154 

254 
28 
95 

2,886 

606 

181 

106 

2 

9,428 

6,423 

2,218 

233 

489 

Total 

1,551 

5,166 

6,104 

2,189 

3,781 

18,791 

Cypress 
Cedar 

239 
3^ 

A31 
67 

333 
7 

104 
20 

99 
29 

1,206 
157 

Total  sftwds. 

1,82A 

5,66A 

6  ,444 

2,313 

3,909 

20,154 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

878 
322 

30 
38/, 

1,569 
293 
18A 

1,186 

999 

283 

50 

752 

210 

179 

159 

85 

75 

13 

192 

3,741 

1,152 

277 

2,673 

Total 

1,6U 

3,232 

2,084 

548 

365 

7,843 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

233 
232 
76 
U5 
115 
171 

574 
136 

31 
207 

21 
106 

544 
271 
145 

89 
106 

73 

209 
17 

126 
3 
5 
5 

269 
46 
23 
12 
29 
15 

1,829 
702 
401 
456 
276 
370 

Total 

972 

1,075 

1,228 

36S 

394 

4,034 

Total  hdwds. 

2,586 

4,307 

3,312 

913 

759 

11,877 

All  species 

4,U0 

9,971 

9,756 

3,226 

4,668 

32,031 

Percent 

13.8 

31.1 

30.4 

10 . 1 

14.6 

100.0 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QU.ALIIT  GLASSES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Rough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardv/oods2/ 

13 

64 

120 

45 

84 

326 

1,182 

1,176 

1,243 

562 

2,228 

6,391 

Rotten  culls 

1,142 

1,457 

1,417 

569 

1,092 

5,677 

Palms 

6 

19 

11 

4 

148 

188 

All  other  classes 

2,343 

2,716 

2,791 

1,180 

3,552 

12,582 

1/  Sound  v;ood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 

3/  Includes  a  little  volume  in  large  saw-timber  stands, 
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Table  8. --Net  volume  '  of 

all  trees  by  species  and 

diameter 

class,  1949       1 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords)                        | 

Pole  trees 

Saw-timber  trees 

All 
diameter 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 

inches 

12 

inches 

14-18 
inches 

20  + 
inches 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

2,317 

1,45/^ 

290 

11 

75 

2,632 

1,246 

366 

66 

74 

2,258 

1,185 

323 

45 

50 

1,419 

1,048 

346 

33 

20 

735 

1,287 

716 

78 

116 

67 
203 
177 

154 

9,428 

6,423 

2,218 

233 

489 

Total 

-4,U7 

4,384 

3,861 

4 

2,866 

2,932 

601 

18,791  : 

Cypress 
Cedar 

167 
18 

306 
10 

\          188 
\            17 

144 
33 

341 
70 

60 

9 

1,206  ' 
157 

Total  sftwds. 

4,332 

4,700 

\      4,066 

3,043 

3,343 

670 

20,154  : 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

570 

252 

79 

kUk 

597 

153 

85 

574 

673 

164 

53 

612 

\       495 
\       170 
\         24 
\       353 

1,014 

315 

36 

597 

392 
98 

93 

3,741  i 
1,152  ; 

277 
2,673  \ 

Total 

1,345 

1,409 

1,502 

:  1,042 

1,962 

583 

7,843 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

233 
46 
82 
82 

181 
43 

325 
126 
63 
95 
67 
40 

306 
58 
41 
87 
18 

47 

\       241 

;      58 

;    82 
;    68 

;       37 

548 
171 
113 
105 
3 
96- 

176 

243 

20 

19 

107 

1,829 
702 
401 
456 
276 
370! 

Total 

667 

716 

557 

;   493 

1,036 

565 

4,034  1 

Total  hdwds. 

2,012 

2,125 

2,059 

\   1,535 

2,998 

1,148 

11,877^ 

All  species 

6,344 

6,825 

6,125 

4,578 

6,341 

1,818 

32,031 

Percent 

19.8 

21.3 

19.1 

14.3 

19.8 

5.7 

100.0. 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  GLASSES  (in  thousand  cords)                ] 

Rough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods±/ 

Rotten  culls 

Palms 

16 
1,519 

351 

71 
1,026 

529 

5 

132 
885 

503 

61 

45 
967 

452 

108 

43 

■■1,308 

1,721 
■  14 

,  19 
686 

2,121 

1 

326  ' 
6,391 

5,677 
188 

All  other  classes 

1,886 

1,631 

1,581 

1,572 

3,086 

2,826 

12,582 

1/  Sound  wood  ar 
2/  Includes  sen 

id  bark- 
ib  oak  and 

noncomnr 

lercial  spe 
10  - 

3cies. 

1 

• 

Table  9« — Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  class  of  material,  I94.9 


(in 

thousand 

cords) 

SOUIO  TREES 

CULL 

TREES 

Species 

Saw-tiraber  trees 

•  Pole 
timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Rough 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

Rotten 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

3,608 

2,997 

1,25^ 

128 

269 

871 

726 

308 

28 

71 

4,949 

2,700 

656 

77 

149 

9,428 

6,423 
2,218 

233 
489 

61 
71 
54 
21 
61 

6 
21 
38 
11 

Total 

8,256 

2,004 

.8,531 

18,791 

268 

76 

Cypress 
Cedar 

572 
103 

161 
26 

473 
28 

1,206 
157 

55 
3 

349 
32 

Total  sftwds. 

8,931 

2,191 

9,032 

20,154 

326 

457 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

1,530 

A65 

51 

8UU 

371 
118 

9 
199 

1,840 
569 
217 

1,630 

3,741 

1,152 

277 

2,673 

1,109 
229 
117 
899 

2,176 
258 
165 

1,192 

Total 

2,890 

697 

4,256 

7,843 

2,354 

3,791 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oakl/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

782 
387 
175 
161 
10 

192 

183 
85 
AO 
31 

U8 

864 
230 
186 
264 
266 

130 

1,829 
702 
401 
456 
276 

370 

656 
513 

74 
322 

13 

2,240 

219 

779 
278 

64 

196 

38 

74 

Total 

1,707 

387 

1,940 

4,034 

4,037 

1,429 

Total  hdwds. 

A,  597 

1,084 

6,196 

11,877 

6,391 

5,220 

All  species 

13,528 

3,275 

15,228 

32,031 

6,717 

5,677 

Percent 

^2.2 

10,2 

47.6 

100.0 

54.2 

45.8 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  paLns  shown  in  tables  7 
and  8. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  10. — Net  volume-'^^  of  all  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  19A9 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw- timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

1,106 
575 

270 

^2,143 

2,554 

956 

70 

355 

3,896 

1,840 

730 

38 

134 

264 

588 

1,340 

275 

11 

4 

32 

2,847 
601 

139 
131 

58 

9,474 

7,441 

2,675 

250 

138 

979 

All  sftwd.  types 

1,951 

6,078 

6,902 

2,250 

3,776 

20,957  : 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds . 
Scrub  oak 

2,U5 
14 

3,874 
19 

2,540 
314 

816 
160 

644 
110 
138 

10,319  1 
617  1 
138 

All  hdwd.  types 

2,459 

3,893 

2,854 

976 

892 

11,074 

All  types 

4,410 

9,971 

9,756 

3,226 

4,668 

32,031 

Percent 

13.8 

31.1 

30.4 

10.1 

14.6 

100.0 

R( 

3 UGH  AND  ROT 

TEN  CULLS  (i 

n  thousai 

id  cords) 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  oine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

172 
77 

164 

48 
283 
157 

171 

171 

97 

250 

49 
55 

68 

179 

163 

4 

12 

4 

528 

139 

137 

6 

19 

32 

815 
870 
834  1 

10 

80 
426 

All  sftTivd,  tyioes 

413 

659 

622 

430 

911 

3;035  '1 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

1,917 
7 

2,036 
2 

2,083 
75 

682 
64 

1,673 
105 
715 

8,391  ' 
253  i' 
715  ' 

All  hdwd.  types 

1,924 

2,038 

2,158 

746 

2,493 

9,359 

All  types 

2,337 

2,697 

2,780 

1,176 

3,404 

12,394 

Percent 

18.8 

21.8 

22.4 

9.5 

27.5 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  c 
2/  Includes  a  '. 

and  bark ,.  ex 
Little  volujn 

eluding  volu 
8  in  large  s 

me  of  pa" 
aw-timbe] 

Lms  shown  i 
c   stands. 

n  tables  7  c 

md  8.    1 
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Table  11.' — Net  voluin^-^  of  pole  timber  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1949 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw- timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

__ 

608 

2,843 

291 

1,395 

5,137 

Slash  pine 

203 

927 

1,358 

656 

277 

3,421 

Loblolly  pine 

62 

2^8 

511 

194 

103 

1,118 

Pond  pine 

— 

3 

28 

6 

68 

105 

Sand  pine 

— - 

_„ 

80 

4 

— 

34 

Cypress 

k5 

79 

211 

22 

23 

380 

All  sftwd.  types 

310 

1,865 

5,031 

1,173 

1,866 

10,245 

Lowland  hdwds. 

U^k 

1,538 

1,806 

463 

279 

4,570 

Upland  hdv.'ds. 

2 

10 

222 

95 

21 

350 

Scrub  oak 

— 

--- 

— 

63 

63 

All  hdwd.  types 

A86 

1,548 

2,028 

558 

363 

.  4,983 

All  types 

796 

3,U3 

7,059 

1,731 

2,229 

15,228 

Percent 

5.2 

22.4 

46.4 

11.4 

14.6 

100.0 

ROUGH  AND  ROTTEN  CULLS  (in  thousand  cords; 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

92 
16 

59 

15 

154 

51 

48 

93 
62 
90 

14 
44 

66 
79 
49 

1 
12 

3 

443 

53 

75 

2 

6 

13 

617 
440 
281 

3 
32 

167 

All  sftwd.  types 

167 

268 

303 

210 

592 

1,540 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds . 
Scrub  oak 

436 
4 

449 
2 

692 
30 

291 
27 

785 

5 

568 

2,653 
68 

568 

All  hdwd.  types 

440 

451 

722 

318 

1,3?8 

3,289 

All  types 

607 

719 

1,025 

528 

1,950 

4,829 

Percent 

12.6 

14.9 

21.2 

10.9 

40.4 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  paLns  shown  in  tables  7  and  8, 
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Table  12. — Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  diameter  class, 
SOUND  TREES  '(in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


1949 


Pole  t 

rees 

Saw-timb 

er  trees 

All 
diameters 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

20  + 
inches 

Softwoods; 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

135,938 

85,347 

16,984 

658 

4,434 

177,558 

83,518 

24,891 

4,557 

4,856 

163,702 

85,316 

23,263 

3,311 

3,590 

107,075 

79,641 

26,343 

2,572 

1,414 

58,034 
103,213 

57  ..505 
6,149 
9,421 

5,794 
17,035 
15,531 

13,268 

648,10: 

454, 07( 

164,51' 

17,24' 

36,98: 

Total 

243,361 

295,380 

279,182 

217,045 

234,322 

51,628 

1,320,91^ 

Cypress 
Cedar 

10,988 
1,175 

23,097 
720 

15,098 
1,352 

12,018 
2,774 

30,327 
6,210 

5,567 
816 

97,09' 
13,04, 

Total  sftwds. 

255,524 

319,197 

295,632 

231,837 

270.859 

58,011 

1,431,06( 

Hardwoods? 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

34,436 

15,316 

4,693 

26,795 

39,109 

10,609 

5,699 

38,323 

46,836 

11,533 

3,749 

42,561 

37,363 
12,946 

1,882 
26,802 

80,230 

24,899 

2,812 

47,836 

31,511 
7,960 

7,617 

269,483 
83,26: 
18,83' 

189,93^ 

Total 

81,240 

93,740 

104,679 

78,993 

155,777 

47,088 

561, 5r 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

rish 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

14,097 
2,773 
5,028 
4,934 

10,893 
2,653 

21,549 

8,371 

.4,138 

6,179 
4,635 
2,577 

20  ,739 
3,729 
2,807 
6,044 
1,300 
3,273 

18,040 
4,553 
6,188 
5,338 
529 
2,902 

43,887 

13,649 

9,124 

8,334 

218 

7,639 

14,515 

19,824 

1,618 

1,509 

8,746 

132,82' 
52,89^ 
28,90' 
32,33^ 
17,57; 
27,79( 

Total 

40,378 

47,449 

37,892 

37,550 

82,851 

46,212 

292,33; 

Total  hdwds. 

121,618 

141,189 

142,571 

116,543 

238,628 

93,300 

853,84< 

All  species 

377,142 

460,386 

438,203 

348,380 

509,487 

151,311 

2,284,90' 

Percent 

16,5 

20.2 

19.2 

15.2 

22.3 

6.6 

100.0 

TREES 

OF  OTHER 

QUALITY 

CLASSES  (: 

.n  thousa] 

id  cubic  J 

E"eet) 

Rough  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 2/ 

947 
92,041 

4,862 
67,180 

9,778 
61,591 

3,460 
70,263 

3,537 
102,397 

1,591 
55,196 

24,17.' 
448 ,66^ 

Rotten  culls 

21,432 

34,214 

35,971 

34,825 

137,702 

177,377 

441,52: 

Palms 

— 

514 

6,571 

10;953 

1,534 

— 

19,57i 

All  other  classes 

114,420 

106,770 

113,911 

119,501 

245,170 

234,164 

933,93^ 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  sc] 

"ub  oak  ar 

id  noncoir 

imercial  sj 

Decies. 
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Table  13 . — Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19^9 

(in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


SOUND 

TREES 

CULL 

TREES 

o       ' 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 
timber 

Total 
sound 

Rough 

Species 

Sawlog 

Upper 

Rotten 

portion 

stems 

trees 

trees 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

273  ,926 

60,679 

313 ,496 

648,101 

4,622 

356 

Slash  pine 

232,225 

52,980 

168,865 

454,070 

4,994 

1,536 

Loblolly  pine 

99,219 

23,A23 

41,875 

164,517 

3,951 

2,741 

Pond  pine 

9,771 

2,261 

5,215 

17,247 

1,467 

803 

Other  pines 

22,117 

5,576 

9,290 

36  ,983 

4,514 

— 

Total 

637,258 

U4,919 

538,741 

1,320,918 

19,548 

5,436 

Cypress 

51,109 

11,901 

34,085 

97,095 

4,381 

31,393 

Cedar 

9,0A2 

2,110 

1,895 

13 ,047 

246 

2,802 

Total  sftwds. 

697,^09 

158,930 

574,721 

1,431,060 

24,175 

39,631 

Hardwoods: 

Tupelo 

122,363 

26, 7U 

120,381 

269,485 

79,959 

169,760 

Sweetgum 

37,326 

8,A79 

37,458 

83,263 

16,197 

19,814 

Soft  maple 

3,866 

828 

14,141 

18,835 

8,503 

11,549 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

67,20A 

15,051 

107,679 

189,934 

64,018 

91,572 

Total 

230,759 

51,099 

279,659 

561,517 

168,677 

292,695 

Red  oaks 

62,393 

U,0Z,9 

56,385 

132,827 

49,189 

60,594 

White  oaks 

30,979 

7,047 

14,873 

52,899 

38,576 

21,577 

Hickory 

13 ,832 

3,098 

11,973 

28,903 

5,465 

5,022 

Ash 

12,A8A 

2,697 

17,157 

32,338 

22,481 

14,286 

Holly,  dogwood 

IKl 

-- 

16,828 

17,575 

843 

2,381 

Scrub  oak2/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

147,100 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

15,575 

3,712 

8,503 

27,790 

16,337 

5.335 

Total 

136,010 

30,603 

125,719 

292,332 

279,991 

109,195 

Total  hdwds. 

366,769 

81,702 

405.378 

853,849 

448,668 

401,890 

All  species 

1,06^,178 

240,632 

980,099 

2,284,909 

472,843 

441,521 

Percent 

A6.6 

10.5 

42.9 

100.0 

51.7 

48.3 

1/  Excluding  bark  and  volume  of  palms  shown  in  table  12. 
2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  I4. --^Average  voluine-  per  acre  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stand  size ,  1949 


(in  board 

feet) 

Forest  type 
and 
species  group 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

^3,528 
21 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

678 
20 

487 
4 

338 

5 

640 
9 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

8,213 
710 

3,536 
151 

784 
38 

499 
4 

281 



1,089 
48 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

A, 725 
329 

4,685 
809 

715 
'  447 

165 
238 

74 
34 

1,413 
297 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

3,763 

342 

217 

342 

572 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

: 

— 

345 
311 

— 

— 

145 
131 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

4/901 
1.950 

4,158 
744 

780 

163 

408 

1,712 
378 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

Q9I 
4,906 

663 
3,787 

195 
1,186 

233 
485 

524 
517 

490 
2,117 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,61? 

440 
988 

IS 
356 

872 

741 

14 
846 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

42 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardvrood 

3,198 
3,096 

2,698  ■ 
1,393 

582 
294 

399 
130 

258 
40 

707 
362 

1/  Log  scale , 
2/  Includes  a 


International  l/4-inch  rule. 

little  volume  in  large  saw-timber  stands 
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Table  15. — Average  volume—'  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  tjpe ,  species  group, 

and  stand  size,  1949 


( 

in  St.? 

.ndard 

cords) 

Forest  type 
and 
species  group 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

/ 

Sound^ 

Cull2/ 

Sound 

Gull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

— 

— 

^/ 13 .4  0.2 

7.1 

0.1 

2.0 

(4/) 

3.9 

(4/) 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

Slash  pine 

* 

Softwood 

20.6 

o.u 

13.0  0.2 

S.5 

0.1 

2.0 

0.1 

5.0 

0.2 

Hardwood 

5.8  . 

3.7 

2.7  1.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

Loblolly  pine 

. 

Softwood 

11.3 

— 

U.8     0.7 

6.1 

0.5 

1.3 

0.1 

5.3 

0.2 

Hardwood 

1.7 

1.7 

4.7  2.5 

4.5 

3.1 

0.8 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 

— 

— 

10.6 

3.5 

— 

1.9 

0.1 

2.7 

0.1 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(4/) 

— 

(4/) 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

1.4 

0.1 

0.3 

1.0 

0.8 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

—   — 

2.4 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

1.0 

0.4 

Cypress 

Softwood 

11.6 

1.6 

11.2  0.9 

7.9 

1.0 

1.7 

0.7 

6.1 

0.9 

Hardwood 

7.6 

10.0 

4.3  6.6 

2.2 

1.1 

— 

— 

2.2 

2.7 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

2.2 

0.7 

1.8  0.3 

0.9 

0.2 

1.3 

0.2 

1.5 

0.3 

Hardwood 

16.0 

13.6 

17.8  10.0 

11.9 

10.3 

3.2 

7.2 

10.6 

9.6 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

— 

— 

1.3   — 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

Hardwood 

6.9 

3.5 

7.0  0.9 

8.2 

2.0 

3.5 

2.2 

5.1 

2.1 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 

— 

— 

—   — 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(4/) 

1.2 

(4/) 

1.2 

All  types 

Softwood 

7.7 

0.5 

9". 4  0.3 

5.8 

0.2 

1.6 

0.1 

3.4 

0.1 

Hardwood 

10.9 

9.3 

7.2  4.2 

3.0 

2.3 

0.4 

1.1 

2,0 

2.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms. 
2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Includes  a  little  volume  in  large  saw-timber  stands. 
^/  Less  than  0.05  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  16. — Average  volome-^  per  acre  of  pole  timber  trees  by  forest  type  ^  species 


group ;  and  stand  size,  19A-9 


2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  0.0$  cords  per  acre, 
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(In 

stands 

ird  cords) 

1 

Forest  type 
and 

Large 
saw- timber 

Small 
saw- timber 

Pole 
timber 

Other 
stand 

All 
stan  '^ 

stands 

stands 

stands 

sizes 

U.O 

bpecico  group 

Sound-/ 

Cull^ 

Sound 

Gull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

— 



3.8  (3/) 

5.1   (3/) 

0.9 

(3/) 

2.1 

(3/) 

Hardwood 

— 



(3/)   0.1 

0.2    0.2 

(3/) 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 

1.0 



3.U     (3/) 

6.3    0,1 

0.9 

(3/) 

2.1 

(3/)  ! 

Hardwood 

3.S 

2,2 

2.3   0.9 

0.3    0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 

0.6 

— 

2.U     (1/) 

4.0    0.2 

1.0 

(3/) 

1.7 

0.1 

Hardwood 

0.8 

O.A 

2.6   1.0 

3.4    1.1 

0.5 

0.6 

1.4 

0.7 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 

— 

— 

0.5 

2.6 

1.0 

(3/) 

1.1 

(3,/) 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3/) 

— 

(3/) 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 

...„ 

— 

— 

1.2    0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

1.6    0.2 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4  i 

Cypress 

I 

Softwood 

0.6 

— 

l.A   0.3 

5.9    0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

2.0 

0.3 

Hardwood 

2.6 

4.2 

2.1   1.8 

2.2    1.1 

— 

-- 

1.2 

1.1 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

0.1 

(3/) 

0.2  (3/) 

0.4   (2/) 

0.4 

(1/) 

0.3 

(1/) 

Hardwood 

3.5 

3.2 

7.6   2.3 

8.7    3.5 

1.9 

3.3 

5.0 

3.1 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 

— 

— 

__. 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

Hardwood 

1.0 

2.0 

A. 3   0.9 

5.8    0.8 

1.5 

0.4 

2.9 

0.6 

Scrub  oak 

■ 

Softwood 

— 

_._ 

—    — 

—     — 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

Hardwood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1/) 

0.9 

(3/) 

0.9 

All  types 

! 

Softwood 

0.^ 

(1/) 

2.3  (1/) 

A. 2    0.1 

0.7 

(1/) 

1.5 

(1/) 

Hardwood 

3.0 

2.6 

3. A       1.2 

2.2    0.9 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

1/  Sound  wooc 

I  and  bark,  excli 

iding  volume 

of  palms . 

Table   1?.  —Number-'^    of  turpentine  pine   trees  by  working  status 

and  tree  size ,   19A9 
(in  thousands   of  trees) 


Working  status 

Pole 
size 
trees 

Small 
saw- timber 
trees 

Large 
saw-timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

2/ 
Round  timber-' 

3/ 

Working  timber^ 

Resting  timber 
Abandoned  timber 
Worked^ out  timber 

112 ,874 
323 
162 
560 
139 

28,783 
2,403 
4,451 
1,923 
1,747 

1,152 

16 

233 

256 

142,809 
2,742 
4,846 
2,739 
1,886 

All  classes 

1U,058 

39,307 

1,657 

155,022 

1/  Includes   sound  and  rough   cull   trees. 

2/  In  1934  there  were  11,945,000   round  trees   9,0   inches 

d.b.h.    and  larger  compared  to   29,935,000  in  1949. 

3/  In  1934  there  rere  12,081,000  working  trees  compared 
to  2,742,000  in  1949- 


Table  18. — Area  of  turpentine  timber  crops  by  working  status, 

1949 


Crop  working  status 

Area 

Acres 

Percent 

Round  timber 

410,200 

45.0 

Working  timber, -_ 

Front  -faced 

59,700 

6.5 

Back-faced 

45,200 

5-0 

Resting  timber 

186  ,000 

20.4 

Abandoned  timber 

108,900 

11.9 

Worked- out  timber 

102,500 

11.2 

All  classes 

912,500 

100.0 
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Table  19 . — Area  of  stump  land  and  tonnage  of  wood  naval  stores  stumps 

by  availability  class,  19A-9 


Availability  class 

Area 

Tonnage-' 

Acres 

Thousand 
tons 

Merchantable  area 

2,249,800 

^^5,016 

Marginal  area^/ 

91,900 

79 

3/ 
Potential  area-"^' 

317,600 

836 

Inaccessible  area 

38,300 

38 

All  classes 

2,697,600 

5,969 

1/  Includes  stumps  on  agricultural  land. 

2/  Stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in 
extent  and  partially  \vorked  areas. 

3/  Unworkable  at  present  due  to  density  of 
timber  stands , 

ij  A  check  on  the  tons  of  stumps  harvested 
under  existing  practices  indicates  the  recover- 
able tonnage  is  approximately  two -thirds  of  the 
merchantable  volume  shown. 
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Table  20. — Number  of  trees— ^  by  species  group,  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 
trees 

Pole- 
size 
trees 

Small 
saw-timber 
trees 

Large 
saw-timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

A87,577 
12,918 

13,791 

126,398 
812 
434 

45,006 

1,007 

523 

2,923 
61 
31 

661,904 
14,798 
14,779 

Total 

5U.286 

127,644 

46,536 

3,015 

691,481 

Other  softwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

20,660 
2,335 
2,089 

7,618 

237 

1,613 

3,195 

198 

1,031 

630 
451 

32,103 
2,770 
5,184 

Total 

25,084 

9,468 

4,424 

1,081 

40,057 

Soft-textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 
Rotten  culls 

216,154 
62,188 
26,185 

52,159 
11,875 
18,656 

11,514 
2,200 
6,831 

1,925 

268 

3,191 

281,752 
76,531 
54,863 

Total 

304,527 

82,690 

20,545 

5,384 

413,146 

Hard-textured  hdwds.: 

Sound 

Rough  culls2/ 

Rotten  culls 

165, U3 

523,574 

18,862 

26,498 

50,165 
8,481 

6,281 
3,450 
2,055 

1,785 

519 

1,173 

199,707 

577,708 

30,571 

Total 

707,579 

85,144 

11,786 

3,477 

807,986 

Palms 

(3/) 

72 

1,132 

— 

1,204 

All  species 

1,551,476 

305,018 

84,423 

12,957 

1,953,874 

1/  All  trees  1.0  inch  d.b.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  trees. 

3/  Data  not  recorded. 
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Table  21 . — Area  of  poorly  stocked  stands  and  unstocked  areas  by  plantability 

classes,  19A9 


Forest  type-^ 

No 

planting 

required^/ 

Suitable 
for  machine 
planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Upland  hardwoods 
Scrub  oak 

Acres 

860,900 

14-6  ,900 

76,400 

45,800 

3,000 

40,900 

50  ,000 

Acres 
559,400 
186 , 500 
33,900 

29,900 

7,400 

432 ,700 

Acres 
53,700 
90,900 
13 ,400 
21,300 

123 ,900 

Acres 
1,474,000 

424,300 

123 ,700 
67,100 
32,900 
48,300 

606  ,600 

All  types 

1,223,900 

■  1,249,800 

303,200 

2,776,900 

Percent 

44.1 

45.0 

10.9 

100.0 

1/  Lowland  types  not  classified. 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking  naturally. 
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Table  22. — Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  degree  of  stocking,  l9/^9 

STOCKING  IN  SOUND  TREES 


Degree  of  stocking—'^ 

Total 

Forest  type 

0-9 

10-39 

40-69 

70-99 

100  + 

area 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

981,500 

904,100 

251,900 

140 ,700 

107,000 

2,385,200 

Slash  pine 

322,100 

446,600 

192  ,800 

140,600 

226,800 

1,328,900 

Loblolly  pine 

76,700 

122,300 

67,900 

25,100 

69,000 

361,000 

Pond  pine 

34,600 

58,800 

— 

— 

— 

93,400 

Sand  pine 

23,200 

32,900 

10,900 

—- 

— 

67,000 

Cypress 

11,200 

43,200 

37,500 

15,400 

10 ,  500 

117,800 

Lowland  hdwds , 

42,900 

174,900 

279,800 

157,500 

195,000 

850.100 

Upland  hdwds. 

7,400 

46,000 

5,000 

34,500 

24,300 

117,200 

Scrub  oak 

553 ,700 

29,700 

23,200 

— 

— 

606,600 

Palm 

800 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

800 

All  types 

2,054,100 

1,858,500 

869,000 

513,800 

632,600 

5,928,000 

Percent 

34.6 

31.3 

14.7 

8.7 

10.7 

100.0 

2/ 


STOCKING 

IN  TREES  OF 

y\LL  QUALITY  CLASSES-' 

Longleaf  pine 

751,400 

813,400 

371,200 

228,500 

220,700 

2,385,200 

Slash  pine 

290,200 

469,600 

149,600 

144,200 

275,300 

1,328,900 

Loblolly  pine 

25,600 

126,900 

66,600 

57,100 

84,800 

361,000 

Pond  pine 

34,600 

58,800 

— 

— 

— 

93,400 

Sand  pine 

23  ,200 

9,700 

28,200 

5,900 

— 

67,000 

Cypress 

11,200 

39,900 

15,200 

14,700 

36,800 

117,800 

Lowland  hdwds. 

8,100 

29,400 

125,700 

210,300 

476,600 

850,100 

Upland  hdwds. 

7,400 

40,900 

7,300 

13  ,400 

48,200 

117,200 

Scrub  oak 

43,900 

227,200 

158,700 

79,900 

96,900 

606,600 

Palm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

800 

800 

All  types 

1,195,600 

1,815,800 

922,500 

754,000 

1,240,100 

5,928,000 

Percent 

20.2 

30.6 

15.6 

12.7 

20,9 

100.0 

1/  Including  trees  1.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 
2/  Includes  sound  trees,  cull  trees,  and  palms. 
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Table  23 . — County  area  by  broad  use  class,  19A9 


Total 
a real/ 

Non-forest  area 

Forest  land 

County 

Land 

Water 

Non-  2/ 
commercial- 

Commercial 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Bay 

551,000 

50,600 

60,700 

11,200 

428,500 

87.4 

Calhoun 

362,900 

32,700 

1,700 

— 

328,500 

90.9 

Escambia 

491,500 

101 ,000 

41 ,600 

2,900 

346 ,000 

76.9 

Franklin 

361,600 

29  ,800 

16,500 

21 ,800 

293,500 

85.0 

Gadsden 

334,700 

100,800 

6,000 

3,200 

224,700 

68.4 

Gulf 

369,900 

31,600 

7,500 

7,500 

323,300 

89.2 

Holmes 

309,800 

83,900 

2,000 

— 

223,900 

72.7 

Jackson 

606,700 

261,800 

8,300 

900 

335,700 

56.1 

Jefferson 

389  ,800 

96,500 

4,300 

— 

289,000 

75.0 

Leon 

U5,500 

94,700 

16,300 

100 

334,400 

77.9 

Liberty 

540,800 

■  6,500 

3,100 

16,800 

514,400 

95.7 

Okaloosa 

634,900 

77,800 

40 , 500 

6,600 

510,000 

85.8 

Santa  Rosa 

737,300 

95,400 

72,600 

6,400 

562,900 

84.7 

Wakulla 

406,400 

42,400 

14,900 

50,200 

298,900 

76.3 

Walton 

726  ,400 

82,800 

31,900 

4,500 

607,200 

87.4 

Washington 

391,000 

71 , 500 

12,400 

— 

307;  100 

81.1 

Unit  total 

7,660,200 

1,259,800 

340,300 

132,100 

5,928,000 

81.0 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Non-productive  forest  land  plus  forest  land  withdrawn  from  commercial 


use . 
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Table  2^-. "-Ownership  of  commercial  forest  land  by  county,  19A9 


Private 

Public 

County 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

State 

County, 
city, 
town 

Total  public 

Acres 
398,800 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 
21,300 

Acres 
8,000 

Acres 
400 

Acres 
29,700 

Percent 

Bay 

93.1 

6.9 

Calhoun 

328,200 

99.9 

— 

100 

100 

100 

300 

0.1 

Escambia 

345,000 

99.7 

~ 

600 

— - 

400 

1,000 

0.3 

Franklin 

271,900 

92.6 

21,400 

— 

200 

21,600 

7.4 

Gadsden 

223,200 

99.3 

_._ 

100 

1,300 

100 

1,500 

0.7 

Gulf 

321 ,100 

99.3 

— 

2,200 

(1/) 

2,200 

0.7 

HoLmes 

222,700 

99.5 

— 

300 

600 

300 

1,200 

0.5 

Jackson 

331,800 

98,8 

— 

400 

3,300 

200 

3,900 

1.2 

Jefferson  . 

282,900 

97.9 

— 

4,400 

1,500 

200 

6,100 

2.1 

Leon 

232,700 

69.6 

100,600 

500 

100 

500 

101,700 

30.4 

Liberty 

2/^9,600 

48.5 

263  ,000 

300 

800 

700 

264,800 

51.5  ■ 

Okaloosa 

242,800 

47.6 

— 

264,000 

3,200 

(1/) 

267,200 

52.4 

Santa  Rosa 

389,300 

69.2 

~ 

171,800 

700 

1,100 

173  ,600 

30.8 

Wakulla 

97,900 

32.8 

157,700 

43,200 

100 

— 

201 ,000 

67.2 

Walton 

440,900 

72.6 

— 

165,700 

600 

— 

166,300 

27.4 

Washington 

304,000 

99.0 

— - 

300 

2,800 

— - 

3,100 

1.0 

Unit  total 

4,682,800 

79.0 

542,700 

675,200 

23 ,300 

4,000 

1,245,200 

21.0 

1/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  25. — Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  by  county  and  species  group,  19A9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


County 

2/ 
Softwoods^ 

Tupelo ;  sweet- 
gum  ,  and 
soft  raaple^/ 

Other 
hardwoods 

All  species 

Bay 

157,100 

18,300 

13,700 

189 ,100 

Calhoun 

100,600 

67,100 

107 ,300 

275 ,000 

Escambia 

262,Z,00 

3  A,  100 

9,900 

306,400 

Franklin 

153,200 

137,600 

4,900 

295,700 

Gadsden 

162,100 

61,500 

33  ,000 

256  ,600 

Gulf 

220,800 

71,100 

26,300 

318,200 

Holmes 

111,500 

83  ,600 

84,800 

279,900 

Jackson 

197,700 

12/^,500 

122,700 

444 ,900 

Jefferson 

309,200 

231,800 

79,900 

620,900 

Leon 

i^26,500 

83,500 

36,300 

546 ,300 

Liberty 

508,500 

177,100 

113  ,900 

799,500 

Okaloosa 

38^,200 

31,200 

10,200 

425,600 

Santa  Rosa 

552,200 

5A,300 

34,100 

640,600 

Wak-ulla 

321,400 

23  ,300 

30,000 

37A,700 

Walton 

205,600 

94,400 

47,600 

347,600 

Washington 

119 ,000 

51,700 

46,200 

216,900 

Unit  total 

A, 192, 000 

1,3^5,100 

800,800 

6,337,900 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule, 

2/  Includes  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar. 

3/  Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods, 
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Table  26 .  — Net  volume—'^  of  saw  timber  by  county,  broad  species  group  and 

diameter  class  group,  19-49 


Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

County 

9-lA 
inches 

15  + 
inches 

11-16 
inches 

17  + 
inches 

■  Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Thousand 
bd.    ft. 

Thousand 

bd.    ft. 

Thousand 
bd,    ft. 

Thousand 
bd.    ft. 

Percent 

Percent 

Bay 

110,300 

46  ,800 

29,900 

2,100 

83.1 

16.9 

Calhoun 

92,200 

8,400 

115,800 

58,600 

36.6 

63.4 

Escambia 

255,500 

6,900 

27,100 

16,900 

85.6 

14.4 

Franklin 

124,600 

28,600 

123  ,600 

18,900 

51.8 

48.2 

Gadsden 

112,100 

50  ,000 

77,600 

16,900 

63.2 

36.8 

Gulf 

169,700 

51 ,100 

56,200 

41,200 

69.4 

30.6 

Holmes 

87,500 

24,000 

109,400 

59,000 

39.8 

60.2 

Jackson 

1U,000 

53,700 

156,700 

90,500 

44.4 

55.6 

Jefferson 

2A2,700 

66,500 

216,800 

94,900 

49-8 

50.2 

Leon 

319,700 

106,800 

46,600 

73,200 

78.1 

21.9 

Liberty 

3U,400 

194,100 

158,000 

133  ,000 

63.6 

36.4 

Okaloosa 

283,900 

100,300 

19,500 

21,900 

90.3 

9-7 

Santa  Rosa 

.  434,000 

118,200 

46,200 

42,200 

86.2 

13.8 

Wakulla 

293,600 

27,800 

46  ,000 

7,300 

85.8 

14.2 

Walton 

142,300 

63,300 

108,600 

33,400 

59.1 

40.9 

Washington 

113 ,000 

6,000 

62,400 

35,500 

54.9 

45.1 

Unit   total 

3,239,500 

952,500 

1,400,400 

745,500 

66.1 

33.9 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4~inch  rule, 
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Table  27- — Net  vplume—  of  all  trees  by  county,  pulping-species  groups,  and 

tree  diameter  groups  ,  19A-9 
SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


County 

Yellow 

pines 

Tupelo , 
and  soft 

sweetgum 
maple2/ 

Other 

species 

All 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Bay 

1,077 

122 

186 

30 

161 

40 

1,616 

Calhoun 

399 

20 

241 

118 

259 

244 

1,281 

Escambia 

1,626 

79 

204 

62 

64 

14 

2,049 

Franklin 

$9A 

143 

248 

285 

111 

16 

1,397 

Gadsden 

A98 

207 

350 

103 

146 

61 

1,365 

Gulf 

SU5 

31 

119 

169 

221 

183 

1,568 

Holmes 

521 

87 

357 

174 

200 

181 

1,520 

Jackson 

7A0 

177 

710 

202 

431 

245 

2,505 

Jefferson 

783 

229 

657 

458 

384 

192 

2,703 

Leon 

1,159 

483 

260 

182 

138 

82 

2,304 

Liberty 

1,319 

443 

463 

377 

413 

380 

3,395 

Okaloosa 

70^ 

628 

161 

67 

47 

23 

1,630 

Santa  Rosa 

2,215 

395 

181 

105 

153 

127 

3,176 

Wakulla 

1,267 

231 

141 

22 

161 

55 

1,877 

Walton 

1,022 

204 

724 

121 

170 

143 

2,384 

Washington 

489 

54 

296 

70 

257 

95 

1,261 

Unit  total 

15,258 

3,533 

5,298 

2,545 

3,316 

2,081 

32,031 

ROTTEN  AND  ROUGH  CULLS  (in  thousand  cords) 


Bay 

18 

3 

33 

34 

70 

8 

166 

Calhoun 

11 

— 

49 

84 

323 

242 

709 

Escambia 

2 

6 

113 

86 

285 

10 

502 

Franklin 

12 

26 

66 

306 

70 

8 

488 

Gadsden 

9 

— 

316 

205 

177 

200 

907 

Gulf 

16 

— 

214 

487 

148 

120 

985 

Holmes 

3 

— 

99 

95 

66 

118 

381 

Jackson 

19 

2 

265 

258 

304 

354 

1,202 

Jefferson 

28 

9 

232 

337 

156 

255 

1,017 

Leon 

8 

6 

94 

95 

154 

170 

527 

Liberty 

11 

— 

196 

399 

344 

265 

1,215 

Okaloosa 

68 

— • 

157 

311 

199 

45 

780 

Santa  Rosa 

4 

4 

168 

163 

522 

87 

948 

Wakulla 

34 

— 

61 

70 

239 

188 

592 

Walton 

37 

8 

412 

314 

316 

160 

1,247 

Washington 

-- 

— 

172 

254 

196 

106 

728 

Unit  total 

280  • 

64 

2,647 

3,498 

3,569 

2,336 

12,394 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms 
hardwoods  are  included  in  cull  volumes. 

2/  Includes  bay,  magnolia,  and   yellow-poplar. 


Limbs  of  sawlog-size 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest.  Land  bearing  forest  growth,  land  from  which  the  forest  has  been 
removed  and  which  shows  no  evidence  of  any  other  recent  land  use,  or  for- 
mer agricultural  land  which  now  has  a  five-percent  stocking  of  trees. 
Subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  timber  of  com- 
mercial character  and  available  now  or  prospectively  for  commer- 
cial use. 

Reserved;  Forest  land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  commercial 
timber  cutting  is  prohibited. 

Non-productive ;  Forest  land  of  such  low  productivity  or  so  in- 
accessible that  commercial  timber  will  not  be  produced. 

Non-forest.  Land  less  than  five  percent  stocked  with  trees  and  showing 
evidence  of  non-forest  use. 

Agriculture;   Under  cultivation  or  in  pasture ,  including  farm 
yards  on  active  farms. 

Idle;  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now  idle  or 
abandoned.   If  reverting  to  forest  there  must  be  less  than  five 
percent  stocking  of  trees. 

Marsh;  Low,  boggy,  non- forested  land  usually  supporting  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass. 

Dunes  and  beaches;  Non-forested  sand  dunes  or  coastal  beaches. 

Urban  and  other;   Includes  towns,  suburban  areas  being  developed 
for  residential  or  other  urban  purposes,  school  yards,  cemeteries, 
industrial  sites,  roads,  railroads,  power  lines,  and  other  rights- 
of-way.  Scattered  areas  of  timber  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
cities  or  villages  are  also  included. 

Water;  Includes  both  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  less  than  UO   acres 
in  size  and  streams ,  sloughs ,  and  canals  less  than  ten  chains  in 
width  classed  as  "land  area"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Also 
includes  the  "inland  water"  listed  by  the  Census.   On  coastal  areas 
the  water-line  is  the  mean  high-tide  markj  tidal  flats  are  classed 
as  water. 
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Forest  Types 

Longleaf  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  longleaf  pine  pre- 
dominating. 

Slash  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  2$  per- 
cent of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  slash  pine  predominating. 

Loblolly  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  dominant  trees,  with  loblolly  pine  predominating.   Stands 
of  shortleaf  and  spruce  pine  are  also  included  in  this  type. 

Pond  pine.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  pond  pine  predominating. 

Sand  pine.  Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  sand  pine  predominating. 

Cypress.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  cypress  predominating.   White 
cedar  is  also  included  with  this  type. 

Lo wlcand  ha rdwo ods .   Stands  in  rhich  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  tupelo  gum, 
black-gum,  sweetgum,  white  oak,  water  oak,  red  maple,  and  ash  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  along  rivers, 
small  streams ,  and  in  sv/amps  and  bays . 

Upland  hardwoods.   Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  red  oak,  white 
oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  ash,  sweetgum,  elm,  and  yellow-poplar  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees ,   Found  on  the  drier 
upland  sites  and  on  low  rolling  hills  bordering  the  flatwood  zone. 

Scrub  oak.   Stands  in  which  scrub  species  such  as  blackjack,  blue jack,  tur- 
key and  laurel  oaks  predominate  and  in  which  sound  commercial  species  com- 
prise less  than  five  percent  of  satisfactory  stocking. 

Palms .   Stands  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  five-percent  stocking  of  mer- 
chantable palm  trees  and  less  than  five-percent  stocking  of  other  sound 
commercial  species. 


Stand-Size  Classes 


Saw  timber.   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net.  International 
l/A.-inch  log  rule,  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9*0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger.   Two  classes  of 
saw-timber  stands  are  recognized: 
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Large  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softv/ood  trees  1$.0  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardv;ood  trees  17 »0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Small  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  50  percent  or  less  of 
the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softvrood  trees  15.0  inches  d.b.h.  or 
larger,  or  hardwood  trees  17.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  viith  pole-size  or  larger 
timber,  with  at  least  one-half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole  sizes,  and  v;hich 
have  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre  of  sav/  tdn^ber. 

Seedling  and  sa,pling.   Stands  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size  or 
].arger  trees  and  with  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre,  but  at  least 
UO   percent  stocked  with  commercial  species.  Eight  hundred  seedlings  or  sap- 
lings per  acre  are  considered  full  stocking. 

Poorly  stocked  and  unstocked.   Stands  of  pole- size  or  larger  trees  that  are 
less  than  10  percent  stocked,  seedling  or  sapling  stands  less  than  LP   percent 
stocked,  or  nonstocked  forest  land. 


Diameters 


D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  h^   feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class.   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  0.9  inch  above  the  stated  m.id- 
point;  e.g  ,  trees  7-0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  8-inch  class. 


Tree  Classification 


Sound  saw-timber  trees .   Softwood  trees  at  least  9-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  hard- 
wood trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.,  with  not  less  than  one  merchantable 
log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the 
tree  in  sound  saw  tiuriber. 

Sound  pole  timber  trees.   Straight-bo  led  trees  between  5-0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw-timber  size. 

Sound  sapling-size  trees.   Trees  1.0  inch  to  A-.9  inches  d.b.h.  which  will 
grow  into  pole  or  saw-timber  size  trees  of  sound  quality. 

Rough  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because  of 
poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  or  other  sound  defect.   Volumes  shown  for 
rough  cull  trees  also  include  the  limbs,  in  sections  four  feet  long  and 
at  least  Zf.O  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sound  saw-timber-size  hard- 
woods.  Scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species  are  included  in  this  group. 
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Rotten  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because  of 
rotten  defect. 

Palms .  All  species  of  Sabal  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  with  at  least  12 
feet  of  clear  stem.  All  palm  trees  were  considered  to  be  free  of  rotten 
defect. 


Species  Groups 

Softwoods.  All  of  the  pines,  eastern  redcedar,  Atlantic  white-cedar,  pond 
cypress,  and  baldcypress. 

Soft  hardwoods.  Black  and  water  tupelos ,  sweetgum,  and  soft  maple.   The 
other  soft-textured  hardwoods  include  sweetbay,  cottonwood,  willow,  bass- 
wood,  southern  magnolia,  and  yellow-poplar. 

Hard  hardwoods.  All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  ash.  The  other  hard- 
textured  hardwoods  include  river  birch,  elm,  hackberry,  and  sycamore. 

Volume  Estimates 


Board-foot  volume.  The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  International 
l/^-inch  rule ,  exclusive  of  defect ,  of  that  portion  of  saw-timber  trees  be- 
tween the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords.   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  ^.0  inches  inside  bark.  For  cull 
trees  similar  volumes  are  included  plus  the  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections 
four  feet  long  and  at  least  4.0  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sair-timber 
size  hardwoods. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet.  Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

International  l/^-inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
ume of  A- foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .905  (0.220^  -  0.71D) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than  four 
feet  is  0.5  inch  per  /f-foot  section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  \/ L,   inch. 

Standard  cord.  A  stacked  pile,  4x^x8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  90  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  (wood  and  ' 
bark)  or  80  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  and  bark). 
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Gum  Naval  Stores  Conditions 


Round  timber.  A  minimum  of  1$  longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  9-0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  per  acre  that  have  never  been  worked  for  naval  stores. 

Working.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  that  are  now  being  worked  for  naval 
stores. 

Front-faced.   Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  or  first 
face  is  now  being  worked. 

Back-faced.   Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  face  has  been 
worked  out  and  on  which  a  back  (second  or  third,  etc.)  face  is  being 
worked. 

Resting.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  with  a  worked-out  front  face  at  least 
5  feet  high  and  on  which  back-facing  has  not  been  started. 

Abandoned.  Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  faces  less  than  $  feet  high 
were  discontinued. 

Worked-out.  Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  two  or  more  faces  at  least 
5  feet  high  have  been  worked  out  and  with  no  possibility  of  supporting  another 
face. 


Stocking 


Stocking  classifications  were  based  on  the  number  of  stems  present  by 
d.b.h.  classes.   Areas  having  the  minimum  numbers  of  trees  listed  below, 
either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  in  combinations,  were  considered  ade- 
quately stocked. 


DBH 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


2  inches  800 

k   inches  600 

6  inches  450 

8  inches  300 

10  inches  200 

12  inches  150 

\U   inches  110 
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RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 


In  general,  there  are  two  possible  sources  of  error  in  estimating 
timber  volumes  and  land  areas  in  various  categories  under  procedures  used 
by  the  Forest  Survey.   These  are  (l)  common  mistakes  resulting  from  errors 
of  judgment  in  classifying  or  recording  data,  mistakes  made  in  compiling 
the  information,  and  errors  in  the  application  of  techniques,  and  (2) 
sampling  errors. 

In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  data.   Common 
errors  are  eliminated  or  minimized  through  training  and  frequent  check 
cruises  in  the  field  and  through  complete  editing  and  machine  verification 
of  office  procedures  in  compiling  the  data. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimate)  carry  no  connotation 
of  faulty  work  but  are  theoretical  measures  of  the  reliability  of  the  es- 
timates based  on  the  variability  exhibited  by  the  sample  data.   Sampling 
errors  were  the  only  measurable  errors  involved  in  computing  the  reliability 
of  the  data. 

Forest  area.   The  sampling  intensity  was  sufficient  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  forest  acreage  of  the  Unit  with  a  standard  error  of  i  0.5 
percent.   This  indicates  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three  that  the 
actual  forest  area  is  within  ^  0  .5  percent  of  the  given  estimate. 

Timber  volumes.   The  standard  error  of  estLmate  of  the  board-foot 
volume  of  saw  timber  in  the  Unit  is  -  3-9  percent.   Here  again,  the  prob- 
abilities are  two  out  of  three  that  the  actual  volume  is  -  3^9  percent  of 
the  given  estimate.   Corresponding  errors  for  the  total  volume  in  cords 
or  cubic  feet  v/ere  not  computed,  but  they  should  be  smaller. 

Use  of  county  data.   The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
county  are  included  to  facilitate  the  grouping  of  county  data  in  any  com- 
bination desired.   Statistics  for  individual  counties  have  a  standard 
error  of  estimate  for  forest  area  ranging  from  ±  1./+   to  =t  3,7  percent, 
and  for  board-foot  volume  from  ^  11.3  to  ±  18.6  percent.   Obviously,  de- 
tailed comparisons  between  counties  are  subject  to  considerable  error  and 
should  be  avoided.   Grouping  a  number  of  counties  together  will  increase 
the  reliability  of  the  area  and  volume  estimates  and  make  these  data  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  most  general  purposes. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  based  upon  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  supplemented  by  cruising  of  randomly  selected  ground 
plots.  The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.  Steps  in  the  procedure  are 
as  follows: 


1.  Acreages  of  forest  land  are  estimated 
with  the  use  of  a  dot  grid  placed  on  every 
3rd  contact  print  along  flight  lines  in 
each  county.   The  proportion  of  dots  fall- 
ing on  forest  areas  when  applied  to  the 
gross  area  of  the  county  yields  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  acreage  of  forest 
land.  This  is  later  revised  after  certain 
field  checks. 


2,  Every  3rd  plot  listed  as  forest  in 
step  one  is  classified  into  forest  type, 
stand  class,  and  density  class  by  care- 
ful stereoscopic  analysis  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  proportion  of  plots  falling 
in  each  classification  when  applied  to 
the  forest  area  of  the  county  gives  the 
area  in  each  classification.  These  areas 
are  revised  following  ground  checking. 


3 .  Timber  cruisers  n^tke  a  detailed  on- 
the-ground  tally  of  every  3rd  large  saw- 
timber  photo  plot ,  every  4th  small  saw^ 
timber,  every  6th  pole  timber,  every 
13th  seedling  and  sapling  plot,  and 
every  26th  poorly  stocked  plot,  to  ob- 
tain volume,  growth,  cull  and  mortal- 
ity data,  and  to  check  accuracy  of 
photo  classification.  They  also  check 
a  sanple  of  the  idle  and  agricultural 
plots  to  determine  the  area  reverting 
to  forest. 
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iV.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  from  trees  of  the  various 
diameters  and  species  in  each  forest  type 
and  stand  class. 


5.  All  field  data  are  sent  to 
the  Aflheville  office  for  edit- 
ing and  are  placed  on  punch 
cards  for  machine  tabulation. 
Statistical  techniques  are 
used  to  correct  for  changes  in 
photo  classification,  and  to 
determine  final  figures  on 
areas,  volumes,  and  growth. 
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FOREST  SURVEY  REPORTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  19 A5 


Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 


No.  21  -  19^5  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia . 

No.  22  -  Southern  Forests  as  a  Source  of  Pulpwood. 

No.  23  -  19A6  Pulp-wood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No,  2L,  -   Southern  Pulpwood  Production  and  the  Timber  Supply. 

No.  25  -  Forest  Resources  of  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 

No,  26  -  19A-6  Commodity  Drain  by  County  from  South  Carolina  Forests. 

No.  27  -  19A-7  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  28  "'  South  Carolina's  Forest  Resources,  194-7 • 

No.  29  -  19'^8  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  30  -  Forest  Resources  of  Northeast  Florida,  19^9* 

No.  31  -  Forest  Resources  of  Central  Florida,  19^9 ■ 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweenej-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville ,  North  Carolina. 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (4)  to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products, 
and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  first  inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  in 
the  period  1934~36  and  reports  presenting  the  findings  have  been  published. 
Since  then,  better  forest  management,  more  intensive  forest  use,  changes 
in  land  use,  and  other  factors  have  caused  changes  in  the  forest  growing 
stock  that  can  only  be  measured  accurately  by  on-the-ground  surveys.   Field 
work  on  a  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Florida  was  completed  in 
August  1949 ♦   This  progress  report  presents  area  and  volume  statistics  of 
the  resurvey  in  South  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  4)-  Statistical  reports 
containing  resurvey  data  for  Northeast  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  l) ,  North- 
A"est  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No,  2).  and  Central  Florida  (Survey  Unit  No.  3) 
have  already  been  published.  The  complete  statistical  data  for  the  State 
vdll  be  used  to  prepare  an  analytical  report  which  will  interpret  the 
findings  and  focus  attention  upon  the  principal  forest  problems. 
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Figure  1. — Counties  in  South  Florida  included  in  Survey  Unit  No.  U 
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FORZST  BESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA 


This  report  presents  data  on  the  forest  resources  of  South  Flor- 
ida, including  the  group  of  ten  counties  designated  as  Survey  Unit  No.  U 
(fig.  l) .   The  data  were  obtained  from  a  resurvey  which  v^as  started  in 
March  19A-9  and  cornpleted  in  June  19A-9«   The  field  work  was  based  on  the 
combined  use  of  aerial  photographs,  cover  type  maps,  and  ground  plot 
examinations  to  obtain  current  statistics  on  forest  area  and  timber 
volumes.   Because  of  the  noncommercial  character  of  the  timber,  the 
areas  of  mangrove  forest  along  the  seacoast  and  forested  areas  on  the 
Florida  Keys  were  not  surveyed. 

South  Florida  is  an  unusual  area  from  a  forest  sampling  stand- 
point.  Timber  volumes  are  considerably  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  and  the  distribution  of  the  timber  is  poor.   The  classification 
of  nonforest  and  nonproductive  forest  land  is  often  difficult.   Also, 
many  swamp  and  marshy  areas  are  nearly  inaccessible  iTHking  ground  obser- 
vations slow  and  difficult.   The  intensity  of  the  Forest  Survey  work  was 
lowered  in  this  Unit  be-^ause  it  is  not  heavily  forested.   As  a  result, 
the  data  presented  herein  are  subject  to  greater  sampling  errors  than  for 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and  are  shown  in  considerably  less  detail. 
The  original  Forest  Survey  of  South  Florida  was  completed  in  1936.   Some 
comparisons  between  the  original  and  present  surveys  can  be  dravm  to 
indicate  changes  in  forest  areas  and  timber  volumes  during  the  interven- 
ing period. 


1949  FACTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Acreage  of  forest  land;   Approximately  42  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  in  South  Florida  is  occupied  by  forests.  However,  one- third 
of  the  forest  land  is  considered  nonproductive  because  it  lacks  the 
capacity  to  produce  timber  of  commercial  size  or  because  the  timber  is 
so  scattered  and  isolated  it  could  not  be  economically  harvested.   In 
19Z^9  )  about  2.2  million  acres  in  this  Survey  Unit  were  classified  as 
commercial  forest  land.   The  original  survey  in  1936  found  very  nearly 
the  same  acreage  in  commercial  forest  land,  indicating  little,  if  any, 
change  during  the  period.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  marsh  lands 
in  the  Everglades  occupy  a  slightly  greater  acreage  in  the  Unit  than 
the  forests  do.   The  forest  and  marsh  areas  combined  make  up  nearly  86 
percent  of  the  total  land  area. 

Area  by  forest  types;  Slash  pine  and  cypress  together  occupy 
93  percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  in  the  Unit,  with  the  pine 
type  predominating.   The  total  acreage  in  softwood  types  is  now  only 
slightly  lower  than  was  found  in  the  first  survey.  However,  since 
1936 ,  the  area  in  pine  types  has  increased  11  percent ,  while  the  area 
of  cypress  types  decreased.   This  change  is  believed  due  to  a  general 


lowering  of  the  water  table  in  the  Unit,  caused  by  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion projects.   As  sites  have  become  drier,  scattered  slash  pine  repro- 
duction has  becojne  established  in  some  areas  where  only  stunted  or 
scrub  cypress  grew  before. 

Saw-timber  volume  decreases;   The  total  volume  of  saw  timber 
standing  in  South  Florida  in  1949  '^"■as  865  million  board  feet.   Prac- 
tically all  of  this  volume  is  in  slash  pine  and  cypress  timber,  with 
a  negligible  amount  in  other  pine  species  and  hardwoods.   The  total 
volume  of  saw  timber  in  1936  was  nearly  1.6  billion  board  feet,  and 
the  decrease  during  the  period  amounts  to  45  percent.   In  proportion 
to  total  volume,  pine  species  have  been  cut  more  heavily  than  cypress, 
and  at  present  the  volume  in  these  two  species  groups  is  about  equal. 
Only  5  percent  of  the  comraercial  forest  land  supports  stands  of  saw 
timber . 


Table  A. — Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber,  1936  to  1949 


Species  group 

:   1936 

:   1949 

Change 

Pines    ,  / 
Hardwoods-^ 
Cypress 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

941,400 

12,200 

618 ,800 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

434,300 

1,300 

429,100 

Percent 

-54 
-89 

-31 

All  species 

1,572,400 

864,700 

■45 

1/  Excludes  volume  of  hardwoods  12  inches  d.b.h. 


The  decrease  in  board-foot  volume  is  primarily  due  to  heavy 
cutting  operations  during  the  period  between  surveys.   In  1936,  58 
percent  of  the  pine  and  cypress  saw-timber  volume  was  in  old-growth 
stands  located  in  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  Collier  County  and  north- 
ward in  Hendry,  Lee,  and  Charlotte  Counties.   These  virgin  stands 
were  among  the  last  to  be  cut  over  in  the  State  because  they  were  in 
scattered  and  inaccessible  areas.   Several  large  lumber  companies,  along 
with  smaller  mills,  have  been  operating  in  this  area  for  a  number  of 
years  and  m.uch  of  the  timber  volume  in  the  larger  stands  has  been  re- 
moved.  Practically  all  of  the  timber  volum^e  decrease  can  be  accounted 
for  in  Collier,  Hendry,  Lee,  and  Charlotte  Counties. 

In  this  area,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Unit,  the  growing  livestock 
industry  has  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  timber  volume  through  devel- 
opment of  pasture  or  grazing  lands.   In  some  instances,  timber  and 
stumps  have  been  removed  from  forest  land  in  the  pine  types,  and  im- 
proved pastures  created.   In  others,  most  of  the  timber  has  merely  been 
removed,  and  restocking  of  the  forest  land  is  held  down  through  the  use 
of  fire.   The  changes  due  to  land  clearing  do  not  appear  to  be  signifi- 
cant from  ah  area  standpoint.   However,  the  clearing,  cutting,  and  burn- 
ing have  caused  a  material  reduction  in  the  volume  of  standing  pine  timber. 
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Total  sound  tree  volume  decreases;   The  net  cubic-foot  volume  of 
all  sound  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  also  decreased  heavily, 
following  the  trend  found  in  saw-^timber  volumes.   In  194-9  5  the  total 
volume  of  sound  trees  was  35A  million  cubic  feet,  a  decrease  of  34  per- 
cent since  1936.   Here  again,  the  decrease  in  joine  and  cj-oress  species 
groups  is  due  to  heavy  cutting  during  the  period,  much  of  it  in  "virgin 
stands  of  timber.   The  decrease  in  volume  of  sound  hardwood  trees  is 
accounted  for  by  a  higher  proportion  of  cull  in  the  hardv/ood  species. 
In  terms  of  cubic  feet,  the  total  volume  of  hardv'ood  trees  in  all 
quality  classes  in  both  surveys  was  approximately  the  same.   However, 
in  1949?  there  was  a  heavy  increase  in  rotten  cull  hardwoods,  partic- 
ularly in  the  larger  diameter  classes,  and  a  reduction  of  volume  in 
both  sound  a.nd  rough  cull  trees. 


Table  B. — Change  in  volume  of  all  trees  ^ .0   inches  d.b.h.  and  larger, 


1936  t 

0  1949 

Species  group 

r    Soun 

d  tree  vo 

lume 

:     Cull 

tree  vo 

lume 

1936   : 

1949   : 

Change 

:   1936   : 

1949 

:   Change 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Percent 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

-  Percent 

Pines-     , 
Hardwoods-/ 

270 

160 

-41 

15 

3 

-80 

10 

3 

-70 

20 

26 

+30 

Cypress 

All  species 

258 

191 

-26 

68 

78 

^15 

538 

354 

34 

103 

107 

+  4 

1/  Excluding  turpentine  butts. 

2/  Excluding  limb  volui'ue  of  sound  hardwood  trees 


All  of  the  areas  supporting  stands  of  scrub  cypress   and  hard- 
woods were  considered  nonproductive  forest  land  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  grow  timber  of  commercial  size.   The  volumes  on  these 
areas  v.ere  excluded  and  do  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  forest  land  is  understocked:   Approximately 
two  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  in  South  Florida  are  in  an 
understocked  condition;  having  less  than  40  percent  of  the  required 
number  of  sound  trees  per  acre.   Of  this  area,  1.5  million  acres  were 
found  to  be  less  than  10  percent  stocked,  and  the  remainder  fell  in 
the  range  of  stocking  from  10  to  39  percent . 


Table  1. — Gross  area-^  by  broad  use  class,  1949 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 

Reserved 

Non-productive 

active 
idle 

les 
r2/ 

rest 

rea 
irea 

Acres 

2,174,200 

24,200 

1,115,600 

Percent 

24.3 

0.3 

12.5 

Total  forest 

3,314,000 

37.1 

Non-forest  land: 

Agricultural  - 

Agricultural  - 

Marsh 

Dunes  and  bead 

Urban  and  othe 

640,400 

237,500 

3,419,600 

5>300 

237,300 

7.2 
2,7 
38.3 
0.1 
2.6 

Total  non-fo 

4,540,100 

50.9 

Total  land  a 
Total  v/ater  c 

7,854,100 
1,073,800 

88.0 
12.0 

All  classes 

8,927,900 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940- 

2/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and 
rural  industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries 
schools,  etc. 
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Table  2.  — Ownership  of  land,  19A9 


Glass  of  ownership 

All 

land 

Commercial 

forest  land 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Percent 

Public  land; 

National  forest 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indian 

78,500 

1.0 

36,100 

1.7 

Other  federal 

786,900 

10.0 

4,600 

0.2 

Total  federal 

865,400 

11.0 

40,700 

1.9 

State 

871,200 

11.1 

92,800 

4.3 

County  and  municipal 

59  aoo 

0.8 

21^000 

0.9 

Total  public 

1,795,700 

22.9 

154,500 

7.1 

Private  land 

6,058,400 

77.1 

,019,700 

92.9 

All  classes 

7,854,100 

100,0 

2 

,174,200 

100.0 

Table  3. — Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  stand  size.  1949 


Forest  type 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Pine^ 
Cypress 

Acres 

33,700 
69,300 

Acres 

123  ,100 
119,400 

Acres 

108,600 
15,000 

Acres 

1,490,100 
64,500 

Acres 

1,755,500 
268,200 

Total  sftwds. 

103  ,000 

242 , 500 

123,600 

1,554,600 

2,023,700 

2/ 
Hardwoods-' 

Palm 

— 

3,500 

13,200 

84,800 

49,000 

101,500 
49  ,000 

All  types 

103  ,000 

246  ,000 

136,800 

1,688,400 

2,174,200 

Percent 

A. 7 

11.3 

6.3 

77.7 

100.0 

1/  Principally  slash  pine  type  v 
pine  and  sand  pine . 

2/  Principally  lowland  hardwood 


'ith  small  acreages  of  longleaf 


type. 


Table  4- — Net  volume-'''^  of  saw  timber  by  species  group  and  stand  size, 

1949 
(in  thousand  b^ard  feet) 


Species 
group 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole- 
tLmber 
stands 

Seedling 

&   sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine 
Cypress 

120,400 
303,900 

68,400 
81,600 

13,500 
22,800 

232,000 
20,800 

434,300 
429  ,100 

Total  sftwds. 

424,300 

150,000 

36,300 

252,800 

863,400 

2/ 
Hardwoods-' 

400 

1,500 

-- 

1,900 

All  species 

424,700 

151,500 
— 

36,300 

252,800 

865,300 

Percent 

49.1 

17.5 

4.2 

29.2 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  saw-timber-size  hardwood  trees  were 
considered  cull  from  a  saw-timber  standpoint. 
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Table  5 . --Met  volume-   of  saw  timber  by  species  group  and  diameter  class  , 

1949 


Species 
group 

10-12 
inches,?/ 

14  18 
inches 

20+ 
inches 

All  diameters 

Pines 
Cypress 

Thousand 
bd,  ft. 

286,700 
271,400 

Thousand 
bd.  ft, 

137  ,000 
128 , 500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

10,600 
29,200 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

434,300 
429,100 

Percent 

50- 2 
49.6 

Total  sftwds. 

558,100 

265,500 

39,800 

863,400 

99.8 

Hardwoods 

600 

1,300 

--' 

1,900 

0.2 

All  species 

558,700 

266,800 

39,800 

865,300 

100.0 

Percent 

64.6 

30.8 

4.6 

100,0 

1/  Log  scale ,  International  l/4-inch  rule . 
2/  Ten- inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6. --Net  volume-'  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand  size,  1949 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Forest  type 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

■  <§c  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine 
Cypress 

116,900 
307,800 

71,100 
78,900 

13,500 
17,900 

232  ,000 
12,200 

433 ,  500 
416,800 

Total  sftwds. 

424,700 

150,000 

31,400 

244,200 

850,300 

Hardwoods 

1,500 

4,900 

8,600 

15,000 

All  types 

424,700 

151,500 

36,300 

252,800 

865,300 

Percent 

49.1 

17.5 

4.2 

29.2 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  I/4  inch  rule. 
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Table  7. — Met  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  group  and  stand  size,  1949 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Species 
group 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pines 
Cypress 

381 
1,186 

695 
1,146 

115 
67 

1,094 
91 

2,285 
2,490 

Total  sftwds. 

1,567 

1,841 

182 

1,185 

4,775 

Hardwoods 

U 

23 

5 

19 

51 

All  species 

1,571 

1,864 

187 

1,204 

4,826 

Percent 

32.6 

38.6 

3.9 

24.9 

100.0 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Rough  culls: 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 2/ 

123 
24 

260 
36 

12 
10 

193 
141 

588 
211 

Rotten  culls 

145 

241 

59 

178 

623 

Palms 

38 

210 

59 

1,700 

2,007 

All  other  classes 

330 

747 

140 

2,212 

3,429 

Table  8. --Net  volume-  of  all  trees  by  species  group  and  diameter  class,  1949 

SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cords) 


Pole  trees 

Saw-timber  trees 

Species 
group 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

10 
inches 

12 
inches 

14+ 
inches 

All 
diameters 

Pines 
Cypress 

463 
695 

659 
725 

535 
386 

276 
327 

352 
357 

2,285 
2,490 

Total  sftwds. 

1,158 

1,384 

921 

603 

'  709 

4,775 

Hardwoods 

18 

23 

5^ 

2 

3 

51 

All  species 

1,176 

1,407 

926 

605 

712 

4,826 

Percent 

24.4 

29.1 

19.2 

12.5 

14.8 

100,0 

TREES  OF  OTHER  QUALITY  GLASSES  (in 

thousan 

d  cords) 

Rough  culls: 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

260 
39 

164 
43 

107 
67 

29 
26 

28 
36 

588 
211 

Rotten  culls 

68 

140 

74 

93 

248 

623 

Palms 

63 

284 

1,095 

492 

73 

2,007 

All  other  classes 

430 

631 

1,343 

640 

385 

3,429 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  9» — Net  volume  '^  of  all  trees  by  species  group  and  class  of  material 

1949 
(in  thousand  cords) 


SOUND  TREES 

CULL  TREES 

Species 

Saw- timber  trees 

Pole 
timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Rough-  ' 

group 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stem 

Rotten 

Pines 
Cypress 

951 
862 

212 

208 

1,122 
1,420 

2,285 
2,490 

45 
543 

475 

Total  sftwds. 

1,813 

i^20 

2,542 

4,775 

588 

475 

Hardwoods 

4 

1 

46 

51 

21] 

148 

All  species 

1,81? 

421 

2,588 

4,826 

799 

623 

Percent 

37.7 

8.7 

53.6 

100.0 

56.2 

43.8 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7 
and  8. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species.- 

Table  10. --Net  volume  ''^  of  all  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand  size, 

1949 
SOUND  TRESS  (in  thousand  cords) 


Forest  type 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling- 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine 
Cypress 

367 
1,204 

819 
1,025 

115 
55 

1,096 

65 

2,397 
2,349 

Total  sftwd. 

1,571 

1,844 

170 

1,161 

4,746 

Hardwood 

20 

17 

43 

SO 

All  types 

1,57-L 

1,864 

18? 

1,204 

4,826 

Percent 

32,6 

38.6 

3.9 

24 , 9 

100.0 

ROUGH  AMD  ROTTEN  CULLS  (m  thousand  cords) 


Softwood 
Hardwood 

292 

504 

33 

59 
22 

245 

267 

1,100 
322 

All  types 

292 

537 

81 

512 

1,422 

Percent 

20.5 

37.8 

5.7 

36.0 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood 
tables  7  and  8, 


and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in 
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Table  11. — Net  volume-  of  all  trees  by  species  group  and  diameter  class, 

1949 
SOUND  TREES  (in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


opecies 
group 


Pole  trees 


inches 


inches 


Saw- timber  trees 


10 

inches 


12 

inches 


14  + 
inches 


All 
diameters 


Pines 
Cypress 

Total  sftwds. 
Hardwoods 
All  species 

Percent 


27,189 
45,654 


44,265 
54,185 


39,795 
31,227 


20,866 
27,678 


28,26a 
31,693 


160,379 
190,437 


72,843 


98,450 


71,022 


^//^  f  /  ///fn. 


48,544 


59,957 


350,816 


1,170 


1,591 


280  ; 


127 


239 


3,407 


74,013 


100,041 


71,302 


48,671 


60,196 


354,223 


20.9 


28.3 


20.1 


13.7 


17.0 


100.0 


TR: 


OF  OTHER  QUALITY  CLASSES  (in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Rough  culls: 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods^/ 

17,208 
2,252 

12,013 
2,748 

8,399 
4,669 

2,524 
1,953 

2,369 
3,097 

42,513 
14,719 

Rotten  culls 

4,356 

10,304 

5,889 

8,101 

21,399 

50  ,049 

Palms 

5,922 

28,157 

110,765 

50  ,901 

7,289 

203  ,034 

All  other  classes 

29,738 

53,222 

129 ,722 

63,479 

34,154 

310,315 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 

Table  12. — Net  volume-^  of  all  trees  by  species  group  and  class  of  material, 

1949 
(in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


SOUND 

TREES 

CULL  TREES 

Species 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole 
timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Rough? 

group 

Sawlog 
portion 

Uppe  r 
stem 

Rotten 

Pines 
Cypress 

72.484 
74,188 

16,441 
16,410 

71,454 
99,839 

160,379 
190,437 

3,167 
39,346 

16 
38,922 

Total  sf twds , 

146,672 

32,851 

171 ,293 

350,816 

42,513 

38,938 

Hardwoods 

298 

68 

3,041 

3,407 

14,719 

11,111 

All  species 

146,970 

32,919 

174,334 

354,223 

57,232 

50,049 

Percent 

41.5 

9.3 

49.2 

100.0 

53.3 

46.7 

1/  Excluding  bark  and  volume  of  palms  sho^An  in  table  11. 
2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  13. — Average  volume—  per  acre  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type 

and  stand  size,  19A-9 
(in  board  feet) 


Forest  t^^pe 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole 

timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Pine 

Cypress 

Hardwood 

3,-^69 

578 
661 
429 

154 
379 
138 

247 

1,554 

148 

All  types 

A,  123 

616 

163 

407 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4"inch  rule. 


1/ 


Table  14. — Average  volume—  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type, 

stand  size,  and  tree  quality,  1949 
(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Sound- 

Cull^/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Pine 

Cypress 

Hardwood 

10 . 9     0.1 
17.4     4.1 

6,7    0.3 

8.6  4.0 

5.7  9.4 

0.8    0.1 
1.5    2.8 
0.6    2.0 

1.4   0.1 
8.8    3.7 
0.8    2.1 

All  types 

15.3     2.8 

7.6    2.2 

0.8    0.3 

2.2    0.7 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms. 
2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 
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Table  15. — Area  of  poorly  stocked  stands  and  unstocked  areas 
by  plantability  classes,  1949 


Forest  typel/ 

No 

planting 

requiredS/ 

Suitable 
for  machine 
planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Pine 
Hardwood 

Acres 
A08,000 
7,300 

Acres 
858  ,000 
3,700 

Acres 
224,100 
16,300 

Acres 
1,490,100 
27,300 

All  types 

415,300 

861,700 

240,400 

1,517,400 

Percent 

27.4 

56.8 

15.8 

100.0 

1/  Lowland  hardwoods  and  cypress  types  not  classified. 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking 
naturally. 

Table  16. — Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  degree  of  stocking, 

1949 
STOCKING  IN  SOUND  TREES 


Degree 

of  stockin.gl/ 

Total 

Forest  type 

0-9 

10-39 

40-69 

70-99 

100+ 

area 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pine 

1,364,600 

346,300 

36,500 

8,100 

— 

1,755,500 

Cypress 

51,400 

50,100 

35,900 

78,800 

52,000 

268,200 

Hardwood 

61,900 

39,600 

— 

' 

— 

101,500 

PaLn 

49 ,000 

— 

— 

- 

49,000 

All  tj'pes 

1,526,900 

436  ,000 

72,400 

86,900 

52  ,000 

2,174,200 

Percent 

70.2 

20,1 

3.3 

4.0 

2.4 

100.0 

STOCKING  IN  TRESS  OF  ALL  QUALITjf  CLASSES 


ES2/ 


Pine 

1,300,300 

345,000 

71,800 

20,200 

18,200 

1,755,500 

Cypress 

26,400 

33,700 

25,100 

42,600 

140,400 

268,200 

Hardwood 

19,500 

34,000 

21 ,200 

9,600 

17,200 

101,500 

Palm 

11 ,000 

16  ,000 

5,500 

5,500 

11 ,000 

49 ,000 

All  types 

1,357,200 

428,700 

123,600 

77,900 

186 ,800 

2,174.200 

Percent 

62.4 

'J9.7 

5.7 

3.6 

8.6 

100.0 

1/  Including  trees  1.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger, 
2/  Includes  sound  trees,  cull  trees,  and  palm. 
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Table  YJ . — Number  of  trees-  by  species  group,  quality  class,  and 

tree  size ,  1949 

(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 
trees 

Pole- 
size 
trees 

Sav;-tiraber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

• 

Sound  trees 

30,927 

12,565 

6,518 

50  ,010 

Rough  culls 

242 

117 

122 

481 

Rotten  culls 

347 

5 

— 

352 

Total 

31,516 

12,687 

6,640 

50 ,843 

Cypress: 

Sound  trees 

58,062 

19,573 

6,667 

84,302 

Rough  culls 

26,875 

5,997 

974 

33,846 

Rotten  culls 

15,922 

4,562 

2,944 

23,428 

Total 

100,859 

30,132 

10,585 

141,576 

Hardwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Rough  culls 2/ 

9,411 

695 

32 

10,138 

35,644 

1,904 

248 

37,796 

Rotten  culls 

8,998 

1,447 

379 

10,824 

Total 

54,053 

4,046 

659 

58,758 

Palms 

(3/) 

5,587 

12,675 

18,262 

All  species 

186,428 

52,452 

30,559 

269,439 

1/  All  trees  1.0  inch  d.b, 
2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and 
3/  Data  not .recorded. 


h.  and  larger, 
noncommercial  trees, 
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Table  18. — County  area  by  broad  use  class,  19A9 


Total 
areai/ 

Non-fores 

t  area 

Forest  land 

County 

Land 

Water 

Non- 
coramercial2/ 

Commercial 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Broward 

780,800 

666,800 

2,600 

63,200 

48,200 

6.2 

Charlotte 

532,500 

86,800 

88,600 

47,500 

309,600 

69-7 

Collier 

1,356,100 

302,000 

92,000 

300,500 

661,600 

52.3 

Dade 

1,349,800 

1,113,900 

19,700 

141,900 

74,300 

5.6 

Glades 

57A,700 

360,700 

4,400 

65,900 

143,700 

25.2 

Hendry 

761,000 

465;  500 

2,600 

71,800 

221,100 

29.2 

Lee 

643  ,200 

81,200 

99,300 

86,700 

376,000 

69-1 

Martin 

372,400 

103,900 

37,700 

22,900 

207,900 

62.1 

Monroe 

907,500 

388,400 

271,400 

243,200 

4,500 

0.7 

Palm  Beach 

1,649,900 

970,900 

455,500 

96,200 

127,300 

10.7 

Unit  total 

8,927,900 

4,540,100 

1,073,800 

1,139,800 

2,174,200 

27.7 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940. 

2/  Non-productive  forest  land  plus  forest  land  withdrawn  from  commercial 


use. 


Table 

19. — Ownership  of 

commercial  forest 

.  land  by  county. 

1949 

Private 

Public 

County 

National 

Otherl/ 
federal 

County, 

forest 

State 

city, 

Total  public 

town 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

■  Acres 

Percent 

Broward 

32,400 

67.2 

__,-- 

400 

14,500 

900 

15,800 

32.8 

Charlotte 

260,800 

.  84.2 

— 

200 

47  ,000 

1,600 

48,800 

15.8 

Collier 

651,700 

98.5 

— 

400 

9,500 

— 

9,900 

1.5 

Dade 

60,400 

81.3 

— 

200 

13,200 

500 

13,900 

18. 7 

Glades 

137,300 

95.5 

— 

6,100 

300 

— 

6,400 

4.5 

Hendry 

187,900 

85.0 

— 

30,000 

3,200 

-- 

33,200 

15.0 

Lee 

368,300 

98.0 

— 

1,800 

1,300 

4,600 

7,700 

2.0 

Martin 

204,900 

98.6 

— 

— 

2,900 

100 

3,000 

1.4 

Monroe 

4,500 

100,0 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

PaLm  Beach 

111,500 

87.6 

— 

1,600 

900 

13,300 

15,800 

12.4 

Unit  total 

2,019,700 

92,9 

— 

40,700 

92,800 

21,000 

154,500 

7.1 

1/  Includes  Indian  tribal  allotments. 
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Table  20. — Net  volume-^  of  timber  by  county,  19A-9 


All  trees 

5.0  inches 

Saw- timber 
trees 

d.b.h.  and  larger 

County 

Sound 

Cull 

trees 

trees?/ 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

cords 

cords 

Broward 

9,300 

U9 

12 

Charlotte 

5 A, 200 

232 

61 

Collier 

4A2 , 500 

2, 10  A 

863 

Dade 

30,A00 

26? 

~ 

Glades 

75,100 

377 

35 

Hendry 

128,100 

620 

118 

Lee 

60,500 

611 

139 

Martin 

21,800 

196 

166 

Monroe 

5,200 

56 

5 

Palm  Beach 

38,200 

3U 

23 

Unit  total 

865,300 

A, 826 

1,A22 

1/  Board-foot  volumes  are  in  terms  of  log  scale. 
International  l/A-inch  rule.   Volumes  in  cords  include 
bark  and  exclude  volumes  in  palm  trees. 

2/  Limbs  of  sound  sav/log-size  hardwood  trees  are 
included  in  cull  volumes. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest.   Land  bearing  forest  growth,  land  from  which  the  forest  has  been 
removed  and  which  shows  no  evidence  of  any  other  recent  land  use,  or  for- 
mer agricultural  land  ?;hich  now  has  a  five-percent  stocking  of  trees, 
Subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Land  bearing,  or  capable  of  bearing,  timber  of  com- 
mercial character  and  available  now  or  prospectively  for  commer- 
cial use. 

Reserved;  Forest  land  in  public  ownership  upon  which  commercial 
timber  cutting  is  prohibited. 

Non-productive ;   Forest  land  of  such  low  productivity  or  so  in- 
accessible that  commercial  timber  will  not  be  produced. 

Non-forest.   Land  less  than  five  percent  stocked  with  trees  and  showing 
evidence  of  non  forest  use. 

Agriculture ;  Under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  including  farm 
yards  on  active  farms. 

Idle;  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now  idle  or 
abandoned.   If  reverting  to  forest  there  must  be  less  than  five 
percent  stocking  of  trees. 

Marsh;  Low,  boggy,  non-forested  land  usually  supporting  a.  heavy 
growth  of  grass. 

Dunes  and  beaches:  Non-forested  sand  dunes  or  coastal  beaches. 

Urban  and  other;   Includes  towns ,  suburban  areas  being  developed 
for  residential  or  other  urban  purposes,  school  yards,  cemeteries, 
industrial  sites,  roads,  railroads,  power  lines,  and  other  rights- 
of-way.   Scattered  areas  of  timber  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
cities  or  villages  are  also  included. 

Water;   Includes  both  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  less  than  40  acres 
in  size  and  streams,  sloughs,  and  canals  less  than  ten  chains  in 
width  classed  as  "land  area"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Also 
includes  the  "inland  water"  listed  by  the  Census.   On  coastal  areas 
the  water-line  is  the  mean  high-tide  mark;  tidal  flats  are  classed 
as  water. 
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Forest  Types 


Pine  types.   Stands  in  which  coniferoas  species  comprise  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  southern  yellow 
pines  predominating. 

Cypress  types.   Stands  in  which  coniferous  species  comprise  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees,  with  cypress  predomin- 
ating. 

Hardwood  types.   Stands  in  which  mixed  hardvi/oods  such  as  black  gum, 
maple,  sweet  bay,  oak,  and  ash  predomiinate  and  comprise  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Stands  of  scrub  oak  and 
other  noncommercial  hardwood  species  are  included. 

Palm  types.   Stands  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  five  percent  stocking 
of  merchantable  palm  trees  and  less  than  five-percent  stocking  of  other 
sound  commercial  species. 


Stand-^Size  Classes 

Saw  timber.   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net,  Interna- 
tional 1/4.- inch  log  rule  J  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9-0 
inches  d.b.h.  or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h,  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  pole- size  or  lar- 
ger timber,  with  at  least  one- half  the  minLmurn  stocking  in  pole  sizes, 
and  which  have  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre  of  saw  timber. 

Seedling  and  sapling.   Stands  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size 
or  larger  trees  and  with  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre,  but  at 
least  40  percent  stocked  with  commercial  species.   Eight  hundred  seed- 
lings or  saplings  per  acre  are  considered  full  stocking. 

Poorly  stocked  and  unstocked.   Stands  of  pole-size  or  larger  trees  that 
are  less  than  10  percent  stocked,  seedling  or  sapling  stands  less  than 
UO   percent  stocked,  or  nonstocked  forest  land. 


Diameters 


D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside 
bark,  measu^-'ed  at  4^  feet  above  the  ground. 
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Diameter  class.   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1,0  inch  below  and  0.9  inch  above  the  stated 
midpoint;  e.g. ,  trees  7-0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  o-inch 
class. 


Tree  Classification 


Sound  sa'w- timber  trees.   Softwood  trees  at  least  9*0  inches  d.b.h.  and 
hardwood  trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  ,  with  not  less  than  one  mer- 
chantable log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  gross 
volume  of  the  tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole-timber  trees.   Straight-boled  trees  between  5.0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw--timber  size. 

Sound  sapling-size  trees.   Trees  1.0  inch  to  4.9  inches  d.b.h.  which 
'will  grow  into  pole-  or  saw-timber-size  trees  of  sound  quality. 

Rough  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because 
of  poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  or  other  sound  defect.   Volumes 
shown  for  rough  cull  trees  also  include  the  ILnbs ,  in  sections  four 
feet  long  and  at  least  A-.O  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sound 
saw-timber-size  hardwoods.   Scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species  are 
included  in  this  group. 

Rotten  cull  trees.   Trees  that  fail  to  qualify  as  sound  timber  because 
of  rotten  defect. 

Palms .   All  species  of  Sabal  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  wi-th  at  least 
12  feet  of  clear  stem.   All  palm  trees  were  considered  to  be  free  of 
rotten  defect. 


Volume  Estimates 


Board-foot  volume.   The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  Interna- 
tional l//^-inch  rule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  saw- 
timber  trees  between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability 
for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords.   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (includ- 
ing bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger, 
between  stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  4.0  inches  inside  bark, 
For  cull  trees  similar  volumes  are  included  plus  the  volume  in  limbs, 
in  sections  four  feet  long  and  at  least  4»0  inches  in  diameter  inside 
bark,  of  saw-timber-size  hardwoods. 
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Volume  in  cubic  feet.   Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not 
included. 

International  I/4-  inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
ume of  4"foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .905  (0.22D2  -  O.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than  four 
feet  is  0.5  inch  per  I+~foot   section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/l^   inch. 

Standard  cord.   A  stacked  pile,  4x4x8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  9O  cubic  feet  of  softwoods  (wood  and 
bark)  or  80  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  and  bark). 


Stocking 


Stocking  classifications  were  based  on  th.e  number  of  stems  present 
by  d.b.h.  classes.   Areas  having  the  minimum  nimibers  of  trees  listed  be- 
low, either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  in  combinations,  were  considered 
adequately  stocked. 


DBH 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


2  inches  800 

4  inches  6OO 

6  inches  450 

8  inches  300 

10  inches  200 

12  inches  150 

14  inches  110 
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RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 


In  general,  there  are  two  possible  sources  of  error  in  estimating 
timber  volames  and  land  areas  in  various  categories  under  procedures  used 
by  the  Forest  Survey.   These  are  (l)  common  mistakes  resulting  from  errors 
of  judgment  in  classifying  or  recording  data,  mistakes  made  in  compiling 
the  information,  and  errors  in  the  application  of  techniques,  and  (2) 
sampling  errors. 

In  Forest  Survey  v^ork  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  data.   Common 
errors  are  eliminated  or  minimized  through  training  and  frequent  check 
cruises  in  the  field  and  through  complete  editing  and  machine  verification 
of  office  procedures  in  compiling  the  data. 

Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimate)  carry  no  connotation 
of  faulty  work  but  are  theoretical  measures  of  the  reliability  of  the  es- 
timates based  on  the  variability  exhibited  by  the  sample  data.   Sampling 
errors  were  the  only  measurable  errors  involved  in  computing  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  data. 

Forest  area.   The  sampling  intensity  was  sufficient  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  forest  acreage  of  the  Unit  with  a  standard  error  of  -  0-9 
percent.   This  indicates  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three  that  the 
actual  forest  area  is  within  i  0.9  percent  of  the  given  estimate. 

Timber  volumes.   The  standard  error  of  estimate  of  the  board-foot 
volume  of  saw  timber  in  the  Unit  is  t   10.3  percent.  Here  again,  the  prob- 
abilities are  two  out  of  three  that  the  actual  volume  is  i  10.3  percent  of 
the  given  estimate.   Corresponding  errors  for  the  total  volume  in  cords 
or  cubic  feet  were  not  computed,  but  they  should  be  smaller. 

Use  of  county  data.   The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
county  are  included  to  facilitate  the  grouping  of  county  data  in  any  com- 
bination desired.   Statistics  for  individual  counties  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable error,  and  detailed  comparisons  between  counties  should  be 
avoided.   Grouping  a  number  of  counties  together  will  increase  the  re- 
liability of  the  area  and  volume  estimates  and  make  these  data  sufficient- 
ly accurate  for  most  general  purposes. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  WAS  MADE 


The  regular  Forest  Survey  procedures  using  aerial  photographs 
for  preliminary  estimates  of  forest  area  and  forest  stand  size  classes 
could  not  be  used  throughout  South  Florida  because  aerial  photographs 
at  a  suitable  scale  vjere  not  available.   In  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  Unit,  cover  type  maps  prepared  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  University  of  Florida  y/ere  used  in  place  of 
aerial  photographs. 

Acreages  of  forest  land  were  estimated  through  the  use  of  dot 
grid  overlays  on  either  aerial  photographs  or  cover  type  maps.   These 
estimates  were  later  corrected  and  adjusted  to  Forest  Survey  standards 
on  the  basis  of  checks  made  on  field  observation  plots. 

Where  aerial  photographs  were  used  in  determining  forest  area , 
every  3rd  plot  listed  as  forest  was  classified  by  forest  type  and  stand 
size  through  careful  stereoscopic  analysis.   Where  cover  type  maps  were 
used,  the  forest  areas  were  classified  by  forest  type  and  stand  size 
through  the  use  of  ground  observation  plots  taken  at  fixed  intervals 
along  randomly  selected  line  segments.   These  observation  plots  were 
also  used  to  sample  all  cover  type  data  plotted  on  the  maps  and  to  re- 
vise these  data  to  meet  Forest  Survey  definitions  of  land  use. 

Field  plots  were  then  selected  at  fixed  intervals  either  on 
aerial  photographs  or  along  the  line  segments,  and  timber  cruisers 
made  a  detailed  on-  the-ground  tally  of  each  plot  to  obtain  data  on 
timber  volum.es,  growth,  and  mortality. 

All  of  the  field  data  were  then  sent  to  the  Asheville  office 
for  editing  and  punching  in  cards  for  machine  tabulation.   Statisti- 
cal techniques  were  used  to  correct  for  changes  'in  land  use  classi- 
fication and  to  determine  final  figures  on  forest  areas  and  timiber 
volumes. 


Agriculture- -Asheville 
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FOREST  SURVEY  REPORTS  PUBLISHBD  SINCE  19 A5 

Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 

No.  21  -  1945  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia . 

No.  22  -  Southern  Forests  as  a  Source  of  Pulpwood. 

No-  23  -  1946  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  24  -  Southern  Pulpwood  Production  and  the  Timber  Supply. 

No.  25  -  Forest  Resources  of  the  Lorer  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 

No.  26  -  1946  Commodity  Drain  by  County  from  South  Carolina  Forests. 

No.  27  -  1947  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  28  -  South  Carolina's  Forest  Resources,  1947- 

No.  29  -  1948  Pulpwood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  30  -  Forest  Resources  of  Northeast  Florida,  1949- 

No.  31  "  Forest  Resources  of  Central  Florida,  1949. 

No.  32  -  Forest  Resources  of  Northwest  Florida,  1949' 

USDA  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATION 
No. 681  -  Virginia  Forest  Resources  and  Industries,  1949 
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FOREWORD 

Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeast- -Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida- -^ the  Forest  Survey  is  an 
activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern  For- 
est Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  five -fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a 
field  inventory  of  the  supply  of  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the  rate 
at  which  this  supply  is  increasing  through  growth,  (3)  "to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  domestic 
uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  {k)   to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion, and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  findings  to  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  man- 
agement. 

Florida  was  first  inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  in  the  per- 
iod 193^-36  and  reports  presenting  the  findings  have  been  published. 
A  resurvey  of  the  State's  timber  resources  was  completed  in  August 
I9U9  and  four  statistical  reports  presenting  forest  area  and  timber 
volume  data  for  each  of  the  four  major  forest  areas  have  been  pub- 
lished.  Following  the  timber  inventory,  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  timber  cut  in  19^8  from  Florida's  forests  was  obtained 
from  primary  wood-using  plants,  railroads,  tie  buyers, and  others. 
The  data  so  obtained  provide,  the  basis  for  this  report,  which 
deals  with  the  forest  industries  and  the  drain  they  create  upon  the 
timber  resource. 
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TIMBER  PRODUCTION  MP  COMMODITY  DRAIN  FROM  FLORIDA'S  FORESTS,  19^8 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  Florida's  prosperity  depends  in 
a  large  measure  upon  tourists,  citrus  and  truck  crops,  and  the  livestock 
industry.   Without  doubt  these  will  continue  to  be  major  revenue  produc- 
ers, but  the  State  would  be  short-sighted  indeed  If  it  did  not  fully 
recognize  its  other  assets.   Forest  land  and  timber  are  among  these- - 
the  base  for  the  leading  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State. 

Finished  forest  products  accoimted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
total  value  added  by  manufacturing  in  19^7-   Furthermore,  the  value  of 
these  products  when  ready  for  shipment  was  232  million  dollars  (table  l) 
compared  to  II5  million  as  the  gross  packed  value  of  all  citrus.   Tour- 
ism, which  is  generally  conceded  to  provide  about  one-third  of  the  in- 
come of  Floridians,  returned  an  estimated  790  million  dollars  to  the 
people  of  the  State  in  19^7-   Thus,  for  every  '^.k-   dollars  received  from 
tourists,  one  dollar  was  received  from  the  sale  of  finished  forest  prod- 
ucts . 


Table  1,-  Value  of  forest  products  manufactured  in  Florida,  19^1-7 


Product 

Value  added 
by  manufacture 

Value  of  products 
shipped 

Thousand 

Thousand 

dollars 

dol Lars 

Pulp,  paper,  &  board 

U8,303 

l?8,i;QL 

Lumber  &  planing  mill 

products 

26,935 

4i+,89i 

Wooden  boxes 

9,025 

IS,Q62 

Treated  poles,  piles. 

etc . 

4,257 

13,865 

Steam  distilled  naval 

stores 

kQ6 

10,255 

Wood  naval  stores 

5,560 

9,520 

Mill  work 

2/ 
Other  wood  products- 

3,966 

8,b94 

320 

688 

Total 

98,852 

232,366 

1/  19^7  Census  of  Manufactures. 
2/  Excludes  wooden  furniture. 


Some  TOO  sawmills,  distributed  from  Pensacola  to  the  Keys,  cut 
over  one-half  1)1111011  board  feet  of  lumber  annually,  eight  large  pulp 
mills  consume  one  and  one-quarter  million  cords  of  wood  each  year, 
veneer  plants  use  nearly  100  million  board  feet  of  logs  to  make  crates 
and  boxes  for  citrus  and  truck  crops,  and  wood  naval  stores  plants 
annually  harvest  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  of  stumps. 
Nearly  1^4-  million  trees  are  being  chipped  for  their  gum.  Millions 
more  are  cut  for  cross  ties,  poles,  piling,  fence  posts,  and  fuel 
wood.  Altogether,  the  value  added  by  the  manufacture  of  rough  logs, 
bolts,  stumps,  and  crude  gum  into  finished  products  amounted  to 
nearly  100  million  dollars  in  19^7. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

In  19^8  the  production  of  forest  products  was  fully  as  great 
as  in  19^7^  and  in  the  case  of  pulpwood  considerably  greater.   Al- 
together, 286  million  cubic  feet  of  wood  were  harvested  from  Flor- 
ida's forests.   Approximately  90  percent  was  pine  and  cypress,  the 
rest  various  species  of  hardwoods. 

Twenty-three  primary  forest  products  (table  7)  were  harvested, 
but  pulpwood  and  sawlogs  were  by  far  the  leading  items  (fig.  l). 
These,  together  with  old-growth  pine  st^imps,  fuel  wood,  and  veneer 
bolts  accounted  for  9^  percent  of  the  total  production,  expressed  in 
cubic  feet  of  wood  used. 


PULPWOOD 
SAWLOGS 
PINE  STUMPS 
FUELWOOD 
VENEER  BOLTS 
HEWN  TIES 
POLES  a  PILING 
ALL  OTHER 
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Figure  l.--Wood  used  for  primary  forest  products,  19^8 
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Lumber 


In  19^8  the  production  of  lumber,  including  sawn  cross  ties,  by 
Florida  sawmills  was  i./571  million  board  feet.   Compared  to  'i/l9h-'J, 
total  production  increased  about  s^ven  percent.   Softwood  production 
was  11  percent  greater,  while  the  cut  of  hardwood  lumber  was  one-third 
less.   Pine  amounted  to  79  percent  of  alL  the  lumber  sawed  in  Florida, 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  total  was  cypress.   Hardwood,  ac'-^ounting  for 
only  six  percent  of  the  total,  was  cut  chiefly  from  the  gums,  bay, 
magnolia,  and  red  oaks  (table  2). 


Tab le  2 . - -Lumber  production  by  species 


Species 

Production 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Softwoods: 

Yellow  pine 

^^8,328 

78.6 

Cypress 

89,^12 

lS-7 

Cedar 

•850 

0.1 

Total  softwoods 

538,590 

9^.4 

Hardwoods : 

Gums,  tupelo  and  black 

10,5li^ 

1.8 

Red  oaks 

6,^33 

1.1 

Bay  and  magnolia 

5,220 

0.9 

Sweetgum 

5,590 

1.0 

White  oaks 

l,9i+8 

0.3 

Ash 

1,024 

0.2 

Maple 

1+66 

0.1 

Other  hardwoods 

961 

0.2 

Total  hardwoods 

32,156 

5.6 

Total  all  species 

570, nb 

100.0 

Taylor  County  ranked  as  the  number  one  producer  of  lumber, 
accounting  for  I3  percent  of  the  total  production  in  the  State. 
Escambia  C"unty  was  second  with  h.6   percent,  followed  by  Duva-i, 
Polk,  Marion,  Alachua,  and  Hillsborough,  each  with  more  than  four 
percent.   These  seven  counties  produced  two-fifths  of  all  lumber 
sawed  in  Florida  (table  8). 


1/  The  550  million  board  feet  reported  by  the  Station  in  the 
Southern  Lumber  Journal  of  May,  I95O  did  not  include  a  late  produc- 
tion report  of  a  large  mill. 

2/  Census  of  Manufactures,  19^7,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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A  total  of  684  sawmills  produced  lumber  in  19^8  (fig.  2)  and  123 
additional  mills  were  idle.   In  contrast  to  some  other  southern  states, 
large  mills  accounted  for  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  total  cut, 
For  instance,  17  mills  produced  36  percent  of  all  the  lumber;  and  only 
kO   mills  sawed  over  one-half  of  it  (table  3)-   A  large  share  of  the 
sawmills  in  the  State  were  insignificant  producers  of  lumber;  for  in- 
stance, a  group  of  400  small  mills  cut  only  6.2  percent  of  the  lumber. 

Table  3---I^umber  production  by  mill  class 


Mill  class 

Active 
mills 

Pine 

Cypress 

Cedar 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Thousand  bd.  ft. 

Number 

kok 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

2,069 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

35,483 

Percent 

per  year 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

1-   299 

29,710 

3,620 

84 

6.2 

300-  ii99 

68 

21,266 

1,919 

520 

1,582 

25,287 

4.4 

500-  999 

68 

40,677 

3,221 

45 

1,706 

45,649 

8.0 

1,000-2,999 

IOJ+ 

152,858 

14,297 

186 

5,348 

172,689 

30.3 

3,000-U,999 

23 

66,kkl 

11,574 

-- 

5,095 

83,110 

14.6 

5,000  &  over 

17 

137,376 

54,781 

15 

16,356 

208,528 

36.5 

Total 

681+ 

448,328 

89,412 

850 

32,156 

570,746 

100.0 

The  general  trend  of  lumber  production  is  downward.   During  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  present  century  when  Florida  still  had  ample  supplies 
of  virgin  timber,  the  annual  production  averaged  close  to  one  billion  board 
feet  per  year.   In  1930,  with  the  virgin  timber  practically  gone  and  a  major 
depression  well  "under  way,  1-umber  production  dropped  abruptly  and  in  ,1932 
reached  a  low  of  only  420  million  board  feet,  as  shown  in  figure  3-—'   A 
gradual  recovery  was  made  iintil,  in  1936,  86O  million  board  feet  were  pro- 
duced.  This  remained  the  high  point  from  that  date  until  the  present,  as 
the  demands  of  World  War  II,  intense  as  they  were,  stimulated  production 
only  to  a  slight  degree.   The  general  trend  during  those  war  years  was 
steadily  downward.   Some  recovery  was  evident  by  1946,  but  the  1947  and 
1948  cuts  were  again  lower. 

Pulpwood 

The  greatest  change  in  Florida's  forest  industry  in  the  past  20  years 
has  been  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 


3/  1925-1946  data  from  U.S.D.A.  Misc.  Pub.  No.  661,  1947  Production 
from  Census  of  Manufactures  -  1947,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1948  Production  - 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
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PRODUCTION 

IN 

THOUSAND  BOARD  FEET 

1948 

Idle 

I    to   999 
A  1,000  to  2,999 

■  3,000  to  4,999 

u  5,000  to  9,999 

ui  10,000  or  more 


Figure   2. --Location  and  production  class   of   savmills,    19^8 
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Figure  3- --Lumber  production  in  Florida,  1925-19^8 

the  State.   The  first  Florida  pulp  mill  went  into  production  in  1931?  fol- 
lowed by  three  in  1938^  ^-i^d  increasing  to  a  total  of  eight  mills  distribu- 
ted across  northern  Florida  in  19^8.   Annual  pulpwood  production  more  than 
doubled  in  the  period  1939  through  19^9  (fig.  h) ,    and  in  19^4-8  totaled 
1,221,000  cords. 
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Fig'ure  4. --Pulpwood  production  in  Florida,  1939-19^8 


Veneer 


Veneer  logs  and  bolts  cut  in  Florida  totaled  86  million  board  feet 
in  19^8.   The  3^  active  plants  in  central  and  northern  Florida  (fig.  5) 
used  96  percent  of  the  total.   The  rest  went  to  seven  veneer  plants  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  volume  was  hardwood, 
mainly  in  the  soft-textiored  hardwood  group.   Most  of  the  remainder  was 
pine. 
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Figure  5. --Location  of  primary  forest  products  plants, 
excluding  sawmills,  19^8 
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The  19^8  production  of  veneer  logs  from  Florida  timber  was  one- 
third  below  the  production  reported  by  the  Forest  Survey  in  193^,  the 
year  when  the  first  complete  survey  was  made  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Fuel  Wood,  Fence  Posts,  and  Farm  Timbers 

Fuel  wood,  fence  posts,  and  farm  timbers  came  from  a  wide  range 
of  materials  (table  k) .      Since  the  greatest  part  of  this  timber  was  pro- 
duced on  farms  for  use  by  the  farmer,  the  type  of  wood  most  readily 
available  was  usually  the  one  chosen. 

Only  13  percent  of  the  352,000  cords  of  fuel  wood  produced  was 
cut  from  sound  live  trees  of  commercial  species.   Almost  one-half  was 
from  dead  material,  mainly  pine  stumps,  fallen  branches,  and  dead 
trees.   One  fourth  of  the  fuel-wood  production  was  from  cull  trees 
and  scrub  oak. 

Table  ^.--Kind  of  material  used  for  fuel  wood, 
fence  posts,  and  farm  timbers 


Product 

Material  used 

Fuel- 

wood 

Fence 
posts 

Farm 
timbers 

and  larger 

Percent 

Percent 
19 

Percent 

Sound  live  trees  5  inches  d.b.h. 

13 

69 

Sound  saplings  under  5  inches  d. 

b.h. 

(1/) 

10 

27 

Cull  trees  and  scrub  oak 

25 

9 

1 

Dead  material 

kQ 

60 

3 

Mill  and  logging  waste 

Ik 

2 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

1/  Less  than  one  half  of  one  percent. 

Fuel-wood  production  in  19^8  was  only  27  percent  of  the  193^ 
production.   Wood  is  still  the  most-used  fuel  for  heating  rural  homes, 
but  the  use  of  other  fuels  is  becoming  common.   A  large  proportion  of 
the  rural  population  now  uses  other  fuels  for  cooking,  and  most  tobac- 
co farmers  have  converted  to  oil  for  tobacco  curing. 


Sixty  percent  of  the  1,710,000  fence  posts  produced  were  cut 
from  dead  material,  mainly  dead  heart  pine  and  cypress.   Only  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  production  was  from  sound  live  trees  5-0  inches 
d.b.h. or  larger.   The  number  of  fence  posts  treated  with  creosote 
or  other  preservatives  amounted  to  approximately  12  percent  of  the 


total  production  in  19^8.   One-third  of  the  treated  posts  were  from 
trees  under  5-0  inches  d.b.h.   Total  production  of  fence  posts  in 
19^8  was  36  percent  below  the  193^  total. 

Farm  timbers  included  such  items  as  sills  and  rafters  for 
rough  buildings,  crop  stack  poles  and  poles  for  cattle  pens.   Flor- 
ida's 19^8  production  of  this  material  was  very  small,  amounting  to 
only  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  volume  used  for  fuel  wood. 

Poles  and  Piling 

Pole  and  piling  production  in  19^8  was  slightly  over  ^00  thou- 
sand pieces,  or  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  193^  production.   The 
accelerated  demand  for  poles  in  the  construction  of  rural  electric 
transmission  lines  following  the  war,  with  greater  use  of  smaller 
poles,  accounted  for  the  increase.   Pine  trees  were  used  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  nearly  all  such  poles  were  treated  with  preservative. 
The  19^8  production  was  sent  to  8  pressure  wood-treating  plants  in 
Florida  and  I3  out-of-state  plants.   Almost  half  the  total  went  to 
plants  outside  Florida. 

The  bulk  of  the  poles  and  piling  originated  in  northern  Flor- 
ida, centering  around  Suwannee  County.   One-fourth  uf  the  total  pro- 
duction was  from  Suwannee  County;  and  almost  one-half  came  from  this 
and  adjoining  counties.   Escambia,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Nassau  Counties 
were  also  important  centers  of  production. 

Hewn  Cross  Ties 

During  19^8,  1.4  million  cross  ties  were  hewn  from  Florida 
timber.   Only  ^9^000  sawn  ties  were  produced.   Almost  80  percent  of 
the  hewn  ties  were  p^'ne,  12  percent  were  cypress,  and  oak  and  gum 
made  up  most  of  the  remainder.   Production  was  restricted  mainly  to 
northeastern  Florida.   Forty  percent  of  the  ties  were  cut  in  Marion, 
Alachua,  Columbia,  Levy,  and  Volusia  Counties. 

In  common  with  all  other  forest  products  except  pulpwood  and 
poles,  hewn  tie  production  has  decreased.   Even  with  the  good  econom- 
ic conditions  prevailing  in  19^8,  59  percent  fewer  ties  were  hewn 
than  in  1936. 

Naval  Stores 

The  total  annual  production  of  turpentine  and  rosin  from  crude 
gum  and  wood  in  the  South  has  fluctuated  very  little  since  I9OO. 
Production  was  highest  from  1927  through  1938.   Some  decline  occurred 
during  World  War  II.  but  in  the  IQkf^  hi   season  the  total  production 
increased  to  28.5  million  gallons  of  turpentine  and  2.2  million  500- 
pound  barrels  of  rosin.   In  the  period  since  1920  the  wood  naval 
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stores  industry  has  grown  rapidly,  while  production  from  crude  gum  has 
declined.   In  fairly  recent  years  the  pulp  industry  has  also  started 
to  produce  sulfate  turpentine  as  a  by-product  of  the  pulping  process. 

hi 
In  192O— '  over  90  percent  of  the  turpentine  and  rosin  produced 

in  the  United  States  was  derived  from  crude  gum.   In  the  late  thirties 
the  proportion  dropped  below  80  percent,  and  in  the  19^6-19^7  season 
it  was  below  50  percent.   In  that  season  13.5  million  barrels  of  tur- 
pentine were  produced  from  crude  gum,  in  contrast  to  I5.O  million  fi'om  pulp- 
wood  and  old-growth  seasoned  heartwood  and  stumps  of  longleaf  and  slash 
pine.   In  the  naval  stores  year  ending  in  March  19^8^  the  national  pro- 
duction of  turpentine  was  from  the  following  raw  materials:   crude  gum 
^+6  percent,  dead  pine  wood  33  percent,  and  pulpwood  21  percent. 

Data  are  not  available  to  show  the  details  of  naval  stores  pro- 
duction trends  in  Florida  by  source  of  raw  material.   However,  in  1922 
the  State  accounted  for  36  percent  of  the  total  production  of  gum  naval 
stores;  in  19^8  only  22  percent.   In  this  later  year,  production  of  tur- 
pentine from  crude  gum  was  3»3  million  gallons,  compared  to  8.3  million 
in  1922.   This  decline  in  production  is  reflected  in  the  reduced  number  of 
trees  being  worked  for  turpentine.   When  the  Forest  Survey  was  made  in 
Florida  in  193^-193^,  36  million  trees  were  faced;  when  the  resurvey  was 
made  in  19^8-19^9^  only  I3  million  were  being  worked.   Production  of 
crude  gum  has  shifted  more  into  Northeast  Florida  in  the  period  between 
the  two  surveys,  as  three-fourths  of  the  working  trees  are  now  located 
there.   Only  two-thirds  of  the  working  trees  were  in  that  area  at  the 
time  of  the  first  survey. 

19^8  production  of  pine  stump  wood,  including  a  small  amount  of 
top  wood,  was  over  700,000  tons.   Production  was  spread  over  most  of 
the  State,  although  a  rather  small  tonnage  was  shipped  from  South  Flor- 
ida.  A  considerable  part  of  the  total  tonnage  was  shipped  out  of  the 
State  for  processing. 

Other  Products 

The  13  other  minor  timber  products  contributed  only  one  percent 
to  the  cubic-foot  volume  of  production  in  19^8.   Cooperage  and  dimen- 
sion stock  lead  the  group,  together  making  up  three-fourths  of  the 
total. 

Comparison  with  Total  193^  Production 

In  19^8  production  of  all  primary  forest  products  except  pulp- 
wood,  poles,  and  piling  was  at  a  lower  level  than, in  1936.   The  marked 
increase  in  the  production  of  pulpwood,  poles,  and  piling  partially 
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made  up  for  the  volume  decrease  in  other  products;  but  the  combined 
cubic-foot  production  in  19^8^  excluding  naval  stores,  was  approximately 
three-fourths  what  it  had  been  in  1936= 

COMMODITY  DRAIN 

5/ 
Commodity  drain^  is  the  volume  of  sound  live  timber  removed  as 

forest  products,  plus  the  merchantable  volume  cut  but  not  utilized, 

plus  the  volume  of  sound  trees  destroyed  in  logging  operations.   In 

19^8  the  volume  of  timber,  determined  through  surveys  of  production 

and  woods  utilization,  in  each  of  these  categories  was  as  follows: 


Trees  cut: 

Volume  used  for  forest  products 

Merchantable  volume  left  in  woods 

Merchantable  trees  destroyed  in 

logging 

Total  commodity  drain 

By  converting  production  to  commodity  drain  in  this  way,  the 
volume  of  timber  cut  and  that  destroyed  in  logging  is  based  upon  the 
same  standards  as  were  used  in  the  inventory—/  of  standing  timber. 


Vo lume  i  n 

million* 

cubic  feet 

Percent 

215.7 

93.2 

lU.l 

6.1 

1.7 

0.7 

231.5 

100.0 

5^/  Commodity  drain  in  board  feet  includes  the  volume  removed 
from  the  growing  stock  in  the  sawlog  portion  of  softwood  trees  9-0 
inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  and  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  and 
larger. 

Commodity  drain  in  cubic  feet  and  standard  cords  includes  the 
volume  removed  from  the  growing  stock  in  all  sound  trees  5-0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger  measured  to  a  ^, 0-inch  top  inside  bark. 

6/  Refer  to  the  following  Forest  Survey  Releases  by  J.  F. 
McCormack,  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station: 

No.  30.   Forest  Resources  of  Northeast  Florida,  36  pp.  illus. 

19^9 
No.  31.   Forest  Resources  of  Central  Florida,  36  pp., illus. 

19^9 
No.  32.   Forest  Resources  of  Northwest  Florida,  36  pp.,  illus, 

1950 
No.  33.   Forest  Resources  of  South  Florida,  21  pp.,  illus. 
1950 
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Thus,  forest  industries,  timber  growers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
timber  supply  can  use  commodity  drain  data  (l)  to  locate  areas  where 
cutting  is  too  heavy  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  standing  timber, 
(2)  to  distinguish  the  species  and  sizes  that  are  cut  more  heavily  than 
their  total  stand  volume  justifies,  and  (3)  to  locate  areas  that  could 
sustain  a  somewhat  heavier  drain  intensity.   Perhaps  a  more  important 
use  is  to  compare  drain  with  growth  as  a  measure  of  the  adequacy  of 
current  timber  yields.   Comparisons  for  different  sections  of  the  State 
will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  report. 

Altogether,  937  million  board  feet  of  timber  were  cut  from 
Florida's  forests  in  19^8  (table  5).   Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total 
was  pine.   The  drain  on  all  sound  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger 
amounted  to  2.7  million  cords;  two-fifths  of  this  was  pulpwood. 


Table  ^.--Commodity  drain  by  species  group  and  class  of 

timber.  19^8 


All  sound 

Species  group 

Saw  timber 

timber  5.O"  d.b.h. 
and  larger 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

cords 

Pine 

730,297 

2,193 

Cypress  and  cedar 

93,618 

219 

Soft  hardwoods 

9k,3hQ 

247 

Hard  hardwoods 

19,163 

53 

All  species 

937,^26 

2,712 

utilization  of  Trees  Cut 


The  utilization  of 
erably,  depending  upon  the 
instance,  when  pine  trees 
cent  of  -the  total  cubic  vo 
(fig.  6).  Utilization  for 
that  for  pulpwood  or  fence 
ucts  were  frequently  utili 
established  as- the  limit  o 
inventory. 


the  volume  in  sound  trees  varies  consid- 

product  for  which  the  trees  are  cut.  For 
are  cut  into  hewn  cross  ties,  only  65  per- 
lume  to  a  i+^inch  minimum  top  is  utilized 
sawlogs  is  better  but  is  far  less  than 
posts..  Trees  cut  for  both  of  these  prod- 
zed  beyond  the  i^-inch  minimum  top  diameter 
f  merchantability  on  the  Forest  Siirvey 
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Figiore  6. — Utilized  cubic  volume  of  logs  and  bolts  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  the  trees  from  which  they 
are  cut . 


Size  of  Trees  Cut 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  total  commodity  drain  was  ob- 
tained from  trees  less  than  13. 0  inches  in  diameter  (table  10). 

Sawlog  drain  was  greatest  in  the  l4-inch  class  (fig.  ?)• 
Over  one-half  of  the  pine  sawlogs  were  cut  from  trees  of  this 
diameter  or  smaller.   On  the  whole,  larger  sizes  were  cut  for 
hardwood  and  cypiress  lumber,  as  86  percent  of  the  sawlogs  of 
these  species  were  cut  from  trees  over  I5.O  inches  in  diameter. 
Nearly  one -half  the  pulpwood  was  cut  from  trees  ranging  in  di- 
ameter from  7.0  to  10.9  inches,  but  1+3  percent  was  also  pro- 
duced from  11.0-  to  1I+. 9-inch  trees,  the  sizes  commonly  used 
by  the  lumber  industry.   Veneer  logs  and  bolts  were,  of  course, 
produced  from,  the  larger  trees;  i+7  percent  of  the  drain  was 
from  those  in  the  22-inch  d.b.h.  class  and  larger. 
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Figure  7 •--Distribution  of  commodity  drain  by 
tree- diameter  class 


Drain  by  Species  Group 

The  dependence  of  Florida's  forest  industries  on  pines  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  8l  percent  of  the  cubic-foot  drain  was  from  these  species  in 
19^8.   The  distribution  of  commodity  drain  on  sound  live  trees  of  commer- 
cial species  is  summarized  below: 
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Species  group 

Pine 

Cypress  and  cedar 

Gums,  "bay,  magnolia,  maple,  and 
other  soft  hardwoods 

Oaks,  ash,  sycamore,  beech,  and 
other  hard  hardwoods 

Total 


Million 

cu.  ft. 

Percent 

186.5 

80.5 

19.^ 

8.J+ 

21.1 

9.1 

^.5 

2.0 

231.5 


100.0 


In  relation  to  the  volume  of  available  growing  stock,  the  pines 
are  also  being  cut  more  heavily  than  the  hardwoods.   In  19^8  nearly 
six  percent  (table  6)  of  the  board-foot  volume  of  pine  in  the  State 
was  cut,  in  contrast  to  less  than  three  percent  of  the  cypress  and 
hardwood.   The  drain  on  all  sound  pines  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger 
was  4.5  percent  of  the  growing  stock  volume,  measured  in  cubic  feet. 
This  compares  with  slightly  over  one  percent  for  the  hardwoods. 

Table  6. --Percent  of  the  growing  stock—  removed  as 
commodity  drain,  19^ 


Kind  of  growing  stock 

Pine 

Cypress 

and 

cedar 

Hardwood 

.Ail 

species 

2/ 
Saw  timber—' 

5.8 

2.9 

2.4 

k.6 

Sound  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h. 

and  larger: 

Measured  in  cubic  feet 

h.5 

1.6 

1.3 

3.1 

Measured  in  cords 

3-7 

1.^ 

1.1 

2.7 

1/  The  net  volume  of  sound  live  trees  of  commercial  species  on 
commercial  forest  land. 

2/  The  board-foot  volume  of  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar  9-0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger;  hardwood  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 


Comparing  the  total  commodity  drain  of  pine  with  the  sound 
growing  stock,  by  county,  reveals  a  number  of  areas  in  which  the 
drain  intensity  is  very  high  (fig.  8).   These  are  Osceola,  Duval, 
Suwannee,  Monroe,  Pasco,  Seminole,  and  Hernando  Counties.   In  Os- 
ceola and  Duval  the  drain  was  IO5  cords  per  thousand  cords  of  grow- 
ing stock  (table  13)^  which  is  probably  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  growth.   Later  studies  of  increment  rates  may  show  that 
heavy  drain  can  be  supported  in  some  areas.   On  the  other  hand,  a 
low  drain  to-growing  stock  relationship  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate conservative  cutting.   In  some  areas  it  merely  indicates  that 
the  pine  timber  is  in  such  light  stands  per  acre  that  cutting  is 
impractical. 
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Figure  8. — Cords  of  pine  commodity  drain  per  thousand 
cords  of  pine  growing  stock,  19^8 


* 


Drain  by  Forest  Product 

Sawlogs  and  pulpwood  together  account  for  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
cuhic-foot  drain  on  all  species  (fig.  9).   Veneer  logs  are  the  next  most 
important  item  of  drain,  followed  by  hewn  ties.   The  drain  of  pine  for 
pulpwood  exceeds  that  for  lumber;  these  two  products,  together  with  hewn 
cross  ties,  total  91  percent  of  the  pine  drain.   Cypress  is  cut  almost 
exclusively  for  sawlogs  and  hewn  cross  ties,  while  the  gums,  bay,  and 
magnolia  are  chiefly  cut  into  veneer.   The  hard  hardwoods,  mostly  red 
and  white  oaks,  are  used  for  lumber,  hewn  ties,  fuel  wood,  and  a  small 
amount  of  veneer. 

Of  the  total  board-foot  drain,  k2   percent  was  caused  by  the  cut- 
ting of  pine  sawlogs  (table  11 ),  whereas  38  percent  of  the  total  drain 
on  all  trees  ^.0   inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  was  caused  by  the  cutting  of 
pine  pulpwood  (table  12). 
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PERCENT                                                                     PERCENT 

Flgiire  9- --Drain  on  pine  and  all  species,  for  different  timber  products, 
19^8.   Percentages  refer  to  cubic-foot  volume. 


Geographic  Source  of  Commodity  Drain 

The  commodity  drain  of  pine  was  well  distributed  over  the  State, 
with  the  highest  concentration  in  the  Northeast  (fig.  10).   Marion  County 
led  all  the  other  counties  in  the  State  with  a  total  pine  drain  of 
153)300  cords  (table  IT).   Drain  was  a-lso  high  in  Duval,  a  smaller  county, 
where  it  amounted  to  100,300  cords.   Cypress  and  cedar  (predominantly  cy- 
press) came  mainly  from  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  Collier  County,  where 
old-growth  timber  was  being  cut.   Most  of  the  rest  of  the  cypress  drain 
was  from  Lake  and  Volusia  Counties  along  the  St.  Johns  River  and  in  Gulf 
and  Liberty  Counties  along  the  Apalachicola  River,   Hardwood  drain  was 
chiefly  from  the  Hillsborough  County  area  and  the  river  bottomlands  of 
northern  Florida. 

Pulpwood  cutting  was  restricted  largely  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  (fig.  ll),  with  the  highest  concentration  in  the  Northeast. 
Sawlog  drain  was  spread  fairly  evenly  except  in  the  sparsely  timbered 
counties  of  the  Southeast.   The  drain  pattern  resulting  from  the  pro- 
duction of  all  forest  products  closely  parallels  that  of  sawlog  drain, 
although  the  intensity  is  much  greater. 
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Figure   10. --Origin  of   commodity  drain  by  species  group,    19^8 
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Figure   11. --Origin  of  sawlog,    pulpwood,    and  total  commodity  drain,    19^8 
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Table  7- --Production  of  primary  forest  products,  19^8 


Product 

Cubic 

V'  lixme 

standard  unit 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Total 

Thousand 

M  bd.  ft,-/ 

Number 
515,000 

Number 
31,900 

Number 

cu.  ft. 

Sawlogs 

88,820 

546,900 

Veneer  bolts 

13,590 

M  bd,  ft„i/ 
M  bd,  ft.-' 

15,450 

70,750 

86,200 

Cooperage  bolts 

1,640 

10,450 

50 

10,500 

Pulpwood 

96,960 

Standard  cord 

1,220,000 

1,200 

1,221,200 

Fuel  wood 

28,^00 

Standard  cord 

189,900 

161,800 

351,700 

Naval  stores  stumps 

39,560 

Ton 

741,800 

0 

741,800 

Piling 

740 

Linear  foot 

964,900 

83,600 

1,048,500 

Poles 

5,330 

Piece 

373,200 

0 

373,200 

Posts 

1,120 

P^  ece 

1^1;49,800 

260,^00 

1,710,400 

Hewn  cross  ties 

8,340 

Piece 

i, 279, 100 

123,000 

1,402,100 

Dimension  bolts 

710 

Standard  cord 

7,300 

1,000 

8,300 

Excelsior  wood 

30 

Standard  cord 

300 

0 

300 

Shingles 

20 

Square 

M  bd.  ft.-/ 

1,200 

0 

1,200 

Handle  bolts 

60 

300 

100 

400 

Lath 

120 

Thousand  pieces 

3,700 

0 

3,700 

Shuttle  blocks 

10 

Standard  cord 

0 

200 

200 

Farm  timbers 

70 

M  cu.  ft. 

60 

10 

70 

Other-/ 

500 

M  bd.  ft.  / 

2/100 

1,300 

3,400 

All  products 

286,020 

- 

1/   Thousands  of  board  feet  , international  i/4"  Rule. 

2/  Other  includes:   cedar  cants,  pencil  stock,  ski  stock,  plugs  for  roll 
paper,  tomato  stakes,  and  cypress  lawn  furniture. 
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Table  8. --Lumber  produc 

tion  by  county,  1948 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

County 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Alachua 

23,222 

366 

23,588 

Lake 

3,210 

5 

3,215 
2,740 

Baker 

6,251^ 

-- 

6,254 

Lee 

2,740 

-- 

Bay 

i,4o6 

25 

1,431 

Leon 

6,704 

1,385 

8,089 

Bradford 

2,532 

2,532 

Levy 

10,731 

-- 

10,731 

Brevard 

1+,129 

-- 

4,129 

Liberty 

5,791 

255 

6,046 

Broward 

283 

-- 

283 

Madison 

7,490 

12 

7,502 

Calhoun 

2,700 

561 

3,261 

Manatee 

5,885 

210 

6,095 

Charlotte 

1,370 

-- 

1,370 

Marion 

20,659 

3,076 

23,735 

Citrus 

51^ 

6 

520 

Martin 

1,334 

-- 

1,33^^ 

Clay 

3,526 

30 

3,556 

Monroe 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Collier 

15,826 

-- 

15,826 

Nassau 

10,052 

38 

10,090. 

Columbia 

8,727 

37^ 

9,101 

Okaloosa 

5,726 

245 

5,971 

Dade 

l,kk6 

4 

1,450 

Okeechobee 

253 

-- 

253 

De  Soto 

9,938 

-- 

9,938 

Orange 

3,427 

9 

3,^36: 

Dixie 

1,665 

-- 

1,665 

Osceola 

21,962 

241 

22,203! 

Duval 

24,667 

66 

24,733 

Palm  Beach 

687 

-- 

687 

Escambia 

24,883 

1,251 

26,134 

Pasco 

17,570 

40 

17,610 

Flagler 

1,064 

-- 

1,064 

Pinellas 

2,905 

-- 

2,905 

Franklin 

4,270 

810 

5,080 

Polk 

24,253 

298 

24,551 

Gadsden 

12,191 

6,236 

18,427 

Putnam 

15,930 

4,526 

20,456 

Gilchrist 

10,650 

132 

10,782 

St .  Johns 

2,019 

-- 

2,019 

Glades 

-- 

-- 

St.  Lucie 

504 

-- 

504 

Gulf 

17,244 

1,693 

18,937 

Santa  Rosa 

3,297 

32 

3,329 

Hamilton 

^,975 

„_ 

4,975 

Sarasota 

1,062 

-- 

1,062 

Hardee 

2,164 

410 

2,574 

Seminole 

1,847 

50 

1,897 

Hendry 

128 

-- 

128 

Sumter 

l,4l8 

-- 

l,4l8 

Hernando 

8,825 

716 

9,5^1 

Suwannee 

10,692 

114 

10,806 

Highlands 

626 

-- 

626 

Taylor 

75,280 

39  ■ 

■  75,319 

Hillsborough 

23,337 

40 

23,377 

Union 

2,457 

40 

2,497 

Holmes 

7,092 

910 

8,002 

Volusia 

13,835 

21 

13,856 

Indian  River 

445 

-- 

445 

Wakulla 

2,593 

348 

2,941 

Jackson 

7,058 

5,774 

12,832 

Walton 

4,195 

523 

4,718 

Jefferson 

7,687 
3,139 

132 

7,819 
3,139 

Washington 
TOTAL 

8,099 

1,113 

9,212 

Lafayette 

538,590 

32,156 

570,746 

1 
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Table  9- --P^lpvood  production  by  county,  19^^ 


County 

Cords 

County 

Cords 

Alachua 

^7,833 

Lake 

25,036 

Baker 

^1,859 

Lee 

2,064 

Bay 

18,361 

Leon 

12,836 

Bradford 

^3,609 

Levy 

23,952 

Brevard 

3,299 

Liberty 

20,671 

Broward 

-- 

Madison 

23,393 

Calhoun 

16,788 

Manatee 

2,176 

Charlotte 

72 

Marlon 

105,404 

Citrus 

5,071 

Martin 

15 

Clay 

25,127 

Monroe 

-- 

Collier 

5,915 

Nassau 

41,511 

Columbia 

28,350 

Okaloosa 

32,110 

Dade 

1,028 

Okeechobee 

2,557 

De  Soto 

2,871 

Orange 

11,579 

Dixie 

3,393 

Osceola 

13,945 

Duval 

67,872 

Palm  Beach 

_. 

Escambia 

^0,075 

Pasco 

12,538 

Flagler 

2i^,2i^5 

Pinellas 

1,258 

Franklin 

4,830 

Polk 

21,707 

Gadsden 

19,092 

Putnam 

56,708 

Gilchrist 

11,537 

St.  Johns 

39,797 

Glades 

li+ 

St.  Lucie 

-- 

Gulf 

9,951 

Santa  Rosa 

24,060 

Hamilton 

23,911 

Sarasota 

149 

Hardee 

16,268 

Seminole 

11,623 

Hendry 

35 

Sumter 

11,974 

Hernando 

10,554 

Suwannee 

33,232 

Highlands 

1,692 

Taylor 

11,318 

Hillsborough 

22,131 

Union 

29,605 

Holmes 

15,546 

Volusia 

29,857 

Indian  River 

2,810 

Wakulla 

7,805 

Jackson 

25,016 

Walton 

27,5^5 

Jefferson 

8,726 

11,204 

Washington 
TOTAL 

25,678 

Lafayette 

1,221,188 
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Table  10. - -Distribution  of  commodity  drain  by  tree-diameter  class,  19^8—' 


1/ 


(In 

percent) 

Tree-diameter 
class 

Sawlogs 

Pulpwood 

Veneer 

Poles  & 
piling 

Hewn 
cross  ties 

Fuel- 
wood 

All 
products 

(inches) 

6 

__ 

1 

_, 

-- 

-- 

k 

1 

8 

1 

19 

-- 

9 

-- 

12 

8 

10 

9 

29 

-- 

k6 

-- 

22 

17 

12 

ih 

22 

-- 

28 

k6 

3^ 

19 

li^ 

21 

21 

5 

15 

21 

25 

19 

16 

20 

8 

21 

2 

27 

"- 

15 

18 

10 

— 

12 

-- 

6 

3 

5 

20 

6 

-- 

15 

-- 

"- 

-- 

k 

22+ 

19 

-- 

^7 

-- 

,_ 

-- 

12 

All  diameters 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

l/  Volume  of  sound  trees  destroyed  in  logging  not  included. 
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Table  11. --Distribution  of  commodity  drain  in  board  feet,  "by- 
product and  species  group,  19^8 


Cypress 

All 
species 

Product 

Pine 

and 
cedar 

Hardwood 

Percent 

Percent 
8.9 

Percent 
3.5 

Percent 

Sawlogs 

U2.5 

5^.9 

Pulpwood 

23.^ 

0.0 

(V) 

23. i^ 

Veneer 

1-5 

0.1 

7.5 

9.1 

Hevn  cross  ties 

^.7 

0.8 

0.5 

6.0 

Poles  and  piling 

3.1 

(1/) 

0.1 

3.2 

Fuel  wood 

1.1 

0.0 

0.3 

l.h 

Other 

1.6 

0.2 

0,2 

2.0 

All  products 

77-9 

10.0 

12.1 

.00.0 

Table  12. --Distribution  of  commodity  drain  in  cubic  feet,  by 


product  and 

species  grc 

)up,  I9i^8 

Cypress 

All 
species 

Product 

Pine 

and 
cedar 

Hardwood 

Percent 

Percent 
7.3 

Percent 
2.8 

Percent 

Sawlogs 

30.9 

Ul.O 

Pulpwood 

38.1 

0.0 

(1/) 

38.1 

Veneer 

1.3 

0.1 

7.1 

8.5 

Hewn  cross  ties 

i+.6 

0,8 

0.5 

5.9 

Poles  and  piling 

3.0 

(1/) 

0.1 

3.1 

Fuel  wood 

1.3 

0.0 

0.i+ 

1.7 

Other 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.7 

All  products 
r ' 

80.5 

8.k 

11.1 

100.0 

1/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 
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Table  13 . — Cords  of  conunDdlty  drain  per  thousand  cords  of 

sound  growing  stock,  19^8 

Product 

All  products 

County 

Sawlogs 

Pulpwood 

Other 

Pine 

All  species 

Alachua 

12 

16 

11 

1+6 

39 

Baker 

5 

12 

2 

2k 

19 

Bay 

2 

10 

(1/) 

16 

12 

Bradford 

5 

31 

k 

50 

1+0 

Brevard 

11+ 

7 

2 

21+ 

23 

Broward 

12 



5 

7 

17 

Calhoun 

5 

12 

15 

52 

32 

Charlotte 

7 

(1/) 

(i/) 

10 

7 

Citrus 

3 

k 

6 

19 

13 

Clay 

10 

Ik 

1+ 

32 

28 

Collier 

i*5 

3 

(V) 

58 

1+8 

Columbia 

1; 

7 

6 

22 

17 

Dade 

10 

3 

1 

11+ 

11+ 

De  Soto 

Ik 

6 

13 

63 

33 

Dixie 

2 

1 

3 

10 

6 

Duval 

IT 

36 

9 

105 

62 

Escambia 

10 

18 

5 

36 

33 

Flagler 

1 

9 

1 

23 

11 

Franklin 

h 

3 

(i/) 

11+ 

7 

Gadsden 

21 

13 

6 

52 

1+0 

Gilchrist 

17 

18 

5 

75 

1+0 

Glades 

1 

(1/) 

(1/) 

2 

1 

Gulf 

20 

6 

1 

31 

27 

Hamilton 

5 

11 

5 

29 

21 

Hardee 

15 

22 

5 

72 

1+2 

Hendry 

3 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1+ 

3 

Hernando 

17 

9 

7 

82 

33 

Highlands 

2 

2 

(1/) 

7 

1+ 

Hillsborough 

18 

17 

29 

69 

61+ 

Holmes 

11; 

9 

11 

73 

3h 

Indian  River 

h 

10 

1 

23 

15 

Jackson 

9 

9 

8 

1+8 

26 

Jefferson 

5 

3 

7 

25 

15 

Lafayette 

19 

5 

6 

1+1 

30 

Lake 

19 

16 

6 

1+6 

1+1 

Lee 

5 

3 

1 

22 

9 

Leon 

1+ 

5 

3 

13 

12 

Levy 

9 

5 

6 

35 

20 

Liberty 

7 

6 

1 

15 

ll+ 

Madison 

10 

10 

12 

53 

32 

Manatee 

6 

4 

2 

15 

12 

Marion 

11 

32 

15 

6k 

58 

Martin 

8 

(V) 

1 

10 

9 

Monroe 

(1/) 

2 

101+ 

2 

Nassau 

6 

15 

7 

1+1 

28 

Okaloosa 

7 

18 

5 

'   35 

30 

Okeechobee 

9 

1+ 

(1/) 

21 

13 

Orange 

5 

7 

2 

26 

11+ 

Osceola 

28 

9 

1 

105 

38 

Palm  Beach 

16 

1 

17 

17 

Pasco 

39 

12 

16 

88 

67 

Pinellas 

32 

10 

1 

1+9 

^3 

Polk 

20 

8 

3 

1+9 

31 

Putnam 

13 

22 

7 

57 

1+2 

St.  Johns 

12 

21 

6 

51 

39 

St.  Lucie 

2 



(1/) 

5 

2 

Santa  Rosa 

1 

7 

3 

13 

11 

Sarasota 

19 

(1/) 

1 

21 

20 

Seminole 

7 

20 

2 

88 

29 

Sumter 

2 

8 

7 

1+3 

17 

Suwannee 

17 

32 

32 

101+ 

81 
i6 

Taylor 

11 

3 

2 

23 

Union 

5 

20 

5 

1+6 

30 

Volusia 

10 

11 

6 

59 

27 

Wakulla 

5 

1+ 

2 

ic 

11 

Walton 

6 

10 

3 

32 

19 

Washington 

8 

19 

8 

67 

35 

State 

10 

11 

6 

37 

27 

l/  Less  than  one-half  cord  commodity  drain  per  thousand  cords  growing  stock. 
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Table  ll+. --Commodity  drain  of  all  species,  by  county  and  product,  I9W 
(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Poles 

Hewn 

County 

Sawlogs 

Pulpwood 

Veneer 
bolts 

and 
piling 

cross 
ties 

Fuelwood 

Other 

All 
products 

Alachua 

17,666 

8,611 

4,830 

1+93 

4,481 

516 

65 

36,862 

Baker 

9,261* 

7,536 

286 

41 

1,807 

108 

116 

19,158 

Bay 

1,319 

3,305 

-- 

-- 

-- 

164 

-- 

l+,788 

Bradford 

3,155 

7,851 

516 

627 

571 

237 

-- 

12,957 

Brevard 

2,980 

591+ 

-- 

27 

167 

25 

-- 

3,793 

Broward 

265 

-. 

.- 

5 

71 

12 

-. 

353 

Calhoun 

3,278 

3,022 

4,705 

261 

247 

1,691 

13,204 

Charlotte 

806 

13 

-. 

-- 

4 

-- 

823 

Citrus 

1,641+ 

913 

1,384 

.. 

951 

8 

222 

5,122 

Clay 

7,885 

4,524 

1,047 

91 

450 

64 

429 

14,490 

Collier 

1+3,877 

1,065 



-- 

-- 

8 

-- 

i+i+,950 

Columbia 

7,561+ 

5,104 

2,331+ 

892 

4,492 

301 

5 

20,692 

Dade 

1,336 

185 

36 

-- 

44 

-- 

1,601 

De   Soto 

2,937 

517 

957 

386 

22 

17 

659 

5,1+95 

Dixie 

2,191 

611 

115 

570 

1,277 

1+3 

375 

5,182 

Duval 

li+,7l+9 

12,218 

2,051 

302 

2,505 

237 

194 

32,256 

Escambia 

9,998 

7,214 

432 

2,132 

-- 

659 

-- 

20,435 

Flagler 

1,886 

l+,365 

108 

1,041 

1+3 

-- 

7,443 

Franklin 

3,179 

869 

-. 

-- 

-- 

83 

-- 

4,131 

Gadsden 

14,086 

3,1+37 

1,166 

60 

1+97 

783 

28 

20,057 

Gilchrist 

5,045 

2,077 

135 

135 

525 

129 

-- 

8,046 

Glades 

102 

3 

._ 

-- 

51 

8 

-- 

164 

Gulf 

15,646 

1,791 

249 

.- 

41 

83 

17,810 

Hamilton 

5,287 

^+,305 

638 

1,144 

1,432 

216 

11 

13,033 

Hardee 

5,103 

2,928 

895 

22 

-- 

44 

310 

9,302 

Hendry 

939 

6 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

-- 

91+9 

Hernando 

9,649 

1,900 

1,858 

-- 

1,016 

21 

182 

14,626 

Highlands 

655 

305 

-- 

56 

1+3 

8 

-- 

1,067 

Hillsborough 

10,879 

3,984 

11,707 

17 

175 

182 

1+59 

27,403 

Holmes 

10,946 

2,799 

588 

222 

194 

741 

i+,973 

20,463 

Indian  River 

552 

506 

-- 

-- 

11 

25 

-- 

1,094 

Jackson 

10,684 

l+,503 

2,505 

697 

397 

1,401 

1,758 

21,91+5 

Jefferson 

7,243 

1,571 

5,092 

2 

1,221 

1+95 

4 

15,628 

Lafayette 

19,241 

2,017 

78 

2,972 

681 

64 

3 

25,056 

Lake 

12,236 

4,507 

410 

677 

1,679 

57 

-- 

19,566 

Lee 

1,682 

372 

_- 

183 

23 

20 

-- 

2,280 

Leon 

4,362 

2,311 

1,663 

2 

256 

536 

16 

9,146 

Levy 

18,918 

4,312 

2,128 

728 

4,144 

216 

972 

31,418 

Liberty 

11,113 

3,721 

1,1+57 

-- 

134 

82 

-- 

16,507 

Madison 

11,128 

4,211 

l+,536 

1,295 

3,094 

216 

-- 

24,480 

Manatee 

1,669 

392 

206 

-- 

28 

232 

2,527 

Marion 

16,283 

18,975 

8,976 

254 

5,1+23 

430 

1,^38 

51,779 

Martin 

785 

3 

7 

49 

12 

-- 

856 

Monroe 

4 

-- 

-- 

32 

4 

-- 

40 

Nassau 

8,501 

7,1+73 

782 

3,091 

1,791 

129 

271 

22,038 

Okaloosa 

6,267 

5,780 

494 

871 

986 

1+53 

-- 

14,851 

Okeechobee 

2,672 

460 

.- 

-- 

-- 

8 

3,140 

Orange 

4,043 

2,084 

483 

-- 

380 

48 

-- 

7,038 

Osceola 

20,188 

2,510 

194 

-- 

25 

17 

204 

23,138 

Palm  Beach 

2,546 

__ 

._ 

7 

-- 

33 

-- 

2,586 

Pasco 

18,756 

2,257 

5,220 

11+3 

226 

36 

264 

26,902 

Pinellas 

1,982 

226 

-- 

10 

-- 

33 

-- 

2,251 

Polk 

24,235 

3,908 

1,424 

138 

209 

175 

264 

30,353 

Putnam 

14,942 

10,209 

3,350 

103 

1,271 

193 

1,251+ 

31,322 

St.    Johns 

10,676 

7,164 

1,841 

309 

1,144 

108 

522 

21,764 

St.    Lucie 

580 

__ 

-- 

-- 

8 

-- 

588 

Santa  Rosa 

2,104 

1+,331 

536 

2,351 

-- 

618 

58 

9,998 

Sarasota 

3,205 

27 

-- 

-- 

8 

155 

3,395 
4,287 
6,766 

Seminole 

1,870 

2,092 

291 

5 

-- 

29 

-- 

S\jmter 

1,290 

2,156 

2,281 

-- 

1,003 

36 

— 

Suwannee 

8,284 

5,983 

303 

7,333 

2,331+ 

1+95 

3 

24,735 

Taylor 

18,971+ 

2,037 

883 

426 

1,363 

108 

79 

23,870 
10,787 
22,422 
7,888 
14,813 

Union 

3,295 

5,330 

379 

-- 

1,577 

129 

77 

Volusia 

12,233 

5,375 

175 

309 

3,921 

409 
206 

16 

Wakulla 

4,990 

1,405 

1,271 

-- 

-- 

Walton 

7,400 

i+,959 

1,502 

348 

28 

576 

-- 

Washington 

5,339 

4,623 

885 

-- 

434 

536 

1,700 

13,517 

State 

51^,788 

219,842 

85,238 

29,627 

55,865 

12,971+ 

19,092 

937,426 
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Table  15. --Commodity  drain  of  all  species  by  county  and  product,  19I+8 


(in  standard  cords) 


Poles 

Hewn 

County 

Sawlogs 

Pulpwood 

Veneer 
bolts 

and 
piling 

cross 
ties 

Fuelwood 

Other 

All 
products 

Alachua 

3*+,  TOO 

^3,500 

13,200 

1,500 

12,500 

1,900 

500 

107,800 

Baker 

18 

000 

38,100 

800 

100 

5,000 

400 

300 

62,700 

Bay 

2 

500 

16,700 

-- 

-- 

-- 

700 

(1/) 

19,900 

Bradford 

6 

100 

39,700 

1,1+00 

1,800 

1,600 

900 

100 

51,600 

Brevard 

5 

700 

3,000 



100 

500 

100 

(1/) 

9,400 

Broward 

600 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

200 

(1/) 

(T/) 

800 

Calhoun 

6 

500 

15,300 

13,000 

-- 

700 

1,000 

4,200 

40,700 

Charlotte 

1 

600 

100 

-- 

_- 

.- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1,700 

Citrus 

3 

300 

l+,600 

3,700 

-- 

2,600 

(1/) 

Foo 

14, 800 

Clay 

15 

500 

22,900 

2,800 

300 

1,300 

300 

900 

44,000 

Collier 

95 

700 

5,1+00 

-- 

-- 

— 

(1/) 

(1/) 

101,100 

Columbia 

lU 

800 

25,800 

6,1+00 

2,600 

12,500 

1,200 

T+00 

63,700 

Dade 

2 

600 

900 

-- 

100 

-. 

200 

(1/) 

3,800 

De  Soto 

5 

600 

2,600 

2,600 

1,100 

100 

100 

i,Soo 

13,700 

Dixie 

1+ 

300 

3,100 

300 

1,700 

3,600 

100 

900 

14,000 

Duval 

28 

700 

61,800 

5,400 

900 

7,000 

900 

500 

105,200 

Escambia 

19 

600 

36,400 

1,200 

6,300 

— 

2,600 

100 

66,200 

Flagler 

3 

700 

22,100 

-_ 

300 

2,900 

200 

(1/) 

29,200 

Franklin 

6 

200 

l+,i+00 

-- 

_- 

._ 

300 

(1/) 

10,900 

Gadsden 

28 

1+00 

17,300 

3,200 

200 

1,400 

3,100 

200 

53,800 

Gilchrist 

9 

700 

10,500 

400 

400 

1,500 

500 

(1/) 

23,000 

Glades 

200 

(1/) 

-- 

-. 

200 

(1/) 

(^) 

400 

Gulf 

32 

100 

9,100 

700 

-- 

-- 

200 

100 

42,200 

Hamilton 

10 

200 

21,700 

1,800 

3,400 

4,000 

900 

100 

42,100 

Hardee 

9 

900 

li+,8oo 

2,400 

100 

— 

100 

800 

28,100 

Hendry 

1 

900 

(1/) 

-- 

_- 

.- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1,900 

Hernando 

18 

700 

9,600 

■^;,000 

-- 

2,800 

100 

500 

36,700 

Highlands 

1 

300 

1,500 

-- 

200 

100 

(1/) 

(1/) 

3,100 

Hillsborough 

21 

300 

20,100 

32,300 

100 

400 

700 

1,200 

76,100 

Holmes 

21 

600 

14,200 

1,600 

600 

500 

3,000 

10,700 

52,200 

Indian  River 

1 

000 

2,600 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

100 

(i/) 

3,700 

Jackson 

21 

600 

22,800 

6,900 

2,100 

1,100 

5,600 

4,000 

64,100 

Jefferson 

14 

000 

7,900 

14,100 

(1/) 

3,400 

2,000 

100 

41,500 

Lafayette 

37 

100 

10,200 

200 

8,800 

1,900 

200 

(1/) 

58,400 

Lake 

27 

000 

22,800 

1,100 

2,200 

4,600 

200 

(1/) 

57,900 

Lee 

3 

300 

1,900 

— 

500 

100 

100 

(1/) 

5,900 

Leon 

8 

500 

11,700 

4,600 

(1/) 

700 

2,100 

100 

27,700 

Levy 

37 

700 

21,800 

5,800 

2,200 

11,500 

800 

2,300 

82,100 

Liberty 

23 

600 

18,800 

4,100 

-- 

300 

300 

(1/) 

47,100 

Madison 

21 

500 

21,300 

12,500 

3,800 

8,600 

800 

100 

68,600 

Manatee 

3 

200 

2,000 

600 

-- 

-- 

100 

600 

6,500 

Marion 

31 

900 

95,900 

23,800 

800 

15,100 

1,700 

3,600 

172,800 

Martin 

1 

500 

(1/) 

-- 

(1/) 

200 

(i/) 

(1/) 

1,700 

Monroe 

1/) 

-- 

100 

(1/) 

(1/) 

100 

Nassau 

16 

500 

37,800 

2,100 

9,100 

5,000 

500 

700 

71,700 

Okaloosa 

12 

100 

29,200 

1,400 

2,600 

2,800 

'  1,800 

(1/) 

49,900 

Okeechobee 

5 

200 

2,300 

__ 

-- 

— 

(1/) 

an 

7,500 

Orange 

7 

,900 

10,600 

1,300 

-- 

1,100 

200 

(1/) 

21,100 

Osceola 

39 

,700 

12,700 

500 

-- 

100 

100 

500 

53,600 

Palm  Beach 

k 

900 

._ 

-_ 

(1/) 

-- 

200 

(1/) 

5,100 

Pasco 

38 

,000 

11,1+00 

14,200 

I+OO 

600 

200 

Soo 

65,400 

Pinellas 

3 

,900 

1,200 

._ 

(1/) 

-- 

100 

(1/) 

5,200 

Polk 

k9 

000 

19,800 

5,800 

¥00 

600 

600 

700 

74,900 

Putnam 

29 

500 

51,600 

9,000 

300 

3,500  ' 

800 

2,700 

97,^+00 

St.  Johns 

21 

100 

36,200 

5,000 

900 

3,200 

400 

1,200 

68,000 

St.  Lucie 

1 

,100 

-_ 

-_ 

-- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1,100 

Santa  Rosa 

k 

,100 

21,900 

1,500 

6,900 

-- 

2,500 

100 

37,000 

Sarasota 

6 

200 

100 

_- 

-- 

(1/) 

400 

6,700 

Seminole 

3 

700 

10,600 

800 

(1/) 

-- 

100 

a/,] 

15,200 

Sumter 

2 

,500 

10,900 

6,000 

2,800 

200 

(1/) 

22,400 

Suwannee 

15 

,900 

30,200 

800 

21,700 

6,500 

1,900 

200 

77,200 

Taylor 

37 

,200 

10,300 

2,500 

1,300 

3,800 

400 

200 

55,700 

Union 

6 

500 

27 , 000 

1,000 

-_ 

4,400 

500 

200 

39,600 

Volusia 

2k 

,800 

27,200 

500 

900 

10,900 

1,600 

100 

66,000 

Wakulla 

9 

800 

7,100 

3,500 

-- 

-- 

800 

100 

21,300 

Walton 

11+ 

,700 

25,100 

4,200 

1,000 

100 

2,200 

100 

47,400 

Washington 

10 

,700 

23,1+00 

2,400 

-- 

1,200 

2,100 

3,700 

43,500 

State 

1,027 

,900 

1,111,500 

232,400 

87,700 

155,600 

50,700 

46,000 

2,711,800 

1/  Less  than  5O  cords. 
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Tatle  16. --Commodity  drain  of  pine  by  county  and  product,  19'<-8 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Poles 

Hewn 

County 

Sawlogs 

Pulpwood 

Veneer 
bolts 

and 
piling 

cross 
ties 

Fuelwood 

Other 

All 
products 

Alachua 

16,907 

8,610 

865 

493 

4,297 

435 

46 

31,653 

Baker 

8,927 

7,536 

30 

41 

1,156 

91 

116 

17,897 

Bay 

1,287 

3,305 

-- 

-- 

-- 

124 

-. 

4,716 

Bradford 

2,996 

7,81+5 

34 

627 

561 

200 

-- 

12,263 

Brevard 

2,980 

591+ 

-- 

27 

167 

24 

-- 

3,792 

Broward 

78 

-- 

-- 

5 

25 

12 

-- 

120 

Calhoun 

2,620 

3,022 

-- 

24 

187 

228 

6,081 

Charlotte 

722 

13 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

-- 

739 

Citrus 

1,332 

913 

434 

-- 

951 

8 

-- 

3,638 

Clay 

6,5't9 

l+,519 

201 

91 

424 

54 

429 

12,267 

Collier 

12,811 

1,065 

— 

— 

-. 

8 

-- 

13,884 

Columbia 

6,763 

5,101 

212 

892 

3,839 

254 

-- 

17,061 

Dade 

1,336 

185 

-- 

36 

-- 

43 

-- 

1,600 

De  Soto 

2,90U 

517 

308 

386 

22 

16 

659 

4,812 

Dixie 

2,028 

611 



570 

89 

36 

-- 

3,334 

Duval 

13,993 

12,218 

1,054 

302 

2,425 

200 

194 

30,386 

Escambia 

8,303 

7,211+ 

2,132 

-- 

498 

-- 

18,147 

Flagler 

1,611+ 

4,365 

_- 

108 

431 

36 

-- 

6,554 

Franklin 

3,011+ 

869 

-- 

-- 

-- 

62 

-- 

3,945 

Gadsden 

8,217 

3,432 

_. 

60 

347 

591 

24 

12,671 

Gilchrist 

l+,867 

2,077 

_- 

135 

478 

109 

-- 

7,666 

Glades 

89 

3 

-- 

-- 

51 

8 

-- 

151 

Gulf 

9,41+5 

1,791 

-- 

-- 

-- 

31 

11,267 

Hamilton 

?,077 

4,305 

61 

1,144 

1,139 

182 

-- 

11,908 

Hardee 

i+,666 

2,926 

268 

22 

-- 

43 

310 

8,237 

Hendry 

881 

6 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

-- 

891 

Hernando 

9,015 

1,900 

434 

-- 

1,016 

20 

14 

12,399 

Highlands 

587 

305 

-- 

56 

43 

8 

-- 

999 

Hillsborough 

9,878 

3,984 

460 

17 

175 

177 

459 

15,150 

Holmes 

8,826 

2,799 

-- 

222 

31 

560 

4,935 

17,373 

Indian  River 

552 

506 

-_ 

-- 

-- 

24 

-- 

1,082 

Jackson 

5,926 

4,503 

-- 

697 

89 

1,059 

1,758 

14,032 

Jefferson 

6,773 

1,555 

108 

-- 

1,100 

374 

-- 

9,910 

Lafayette 

19,065 

2,017 

78 

2,972 

542 

54 

-- 

24,728 

Lake 

2,551+ 

4,507 

410 

13 

1,130 

55 

8,669 

Lee 

1,508 

372 

_- 

183 

23 

20 

2,106 

Leon 

3,971+ 

2,305 

-- 

256 

40S 

6,940 

Levy 

ll+,0i+5 

4,260 

434 

728 

3,306 

182 

22,955 

Liberty 

3,918 

3,718 

-_ 

-- 

4 

62 

7,702 

Madison 

10,901 

4,184 

210 

1,295 

2,527 

182 

-- 

19,299 

Manatee 

1,669 

392 

97 

-- 

27 

232 

2,417 

Marion 

ll+,567 

18,943 

4,150 

254 

5,331 

363 

807 

44,415 

Martin 

785 

3 

-- 

7 

49 

12 

-- 

856 
36 

Monroe 

__ 

-_ 

-- 

-- 

32 

4 

-- 

Nassau 

8,180 

7,473 

252 

3,080 

1,725 

109 

271 

21,090 

Okaloosa 

5,962 

5,780 

_- 

871 

836 

342 

-- 

13,791 

Okeechobee 

2,672 

460 

-- 

-- 

-- 

8 

-- 

3,140 

Orange 

3,595 

2,084 

98 

-- 

380 

47 

"~ 

6,204 

Osceola 

17,629 

2,510 

39 

-- 

25 

16 

28 

20,247 

Paljn  Beach 

2,525 

-- 

7 

-- 

32 

-- 

2,564 

Pasco 

13,1+5'+ 

2,257 

963 

143 

226 

3=^ 

255 

17,333 

Pinellas 

1,915 

226 

-_ 

10 

-- 

32 

-- 

2,183 

Polk 

17,575 

3,908 

455 

131 

75 

170 

264 

22,578 

Putnajn 

11,983 

10,209 

942 

7 

875 

163 

1,251+ 

25,433 

St.  Johns 

8,53^+ 

7,164 

334 

309 

889 

91 

522 

17,843 

St.  Lucie 

580 

-- 

-- 

8 

-- 

588 

Santa  Rosa 

1,991+ 

4,331 

-_ 

2,351 

-- 

467 

s8 

9,201 

Sarasota 

3,202 

27 

-- 

-- 

-- 

8 

155 

3,392 
3,631 
5,629 

Seminole 

1,1+52 

2,092 

59 

-- 

-- 

28 

-- 

Sumter 

1,190 

2,156 

1,245 

-- 

1,003 

35 

— 

Suwannee 

8,261 

5,955 

149 

7,333 

1,722 

417 

-- 

23,837 
20,736 

Taylor 

17,063 

2,025 

_- 

426 

1,131 

91 

-- 

Union 

2,921+ 

5,315 

33 

-- 

861 

109 

77 

9,319 

Volusia 

8,725 

5,375 

309 

2,133 

345 

-- 

16 , 887 

Wakulla 

i+,096 

1,403 

__ 

-- 

-- 

156 

-- 

5,655 

Walton 

5,71+3 

4,959 

__ 

348 

-- 

436 

-- 

11,486 

Washington 

l+,026 

4,623 

-- 

-- 

83 

405 

1,645 

10,782 

State 

398,231 

219,627 

14, 417 

28,840 

44,044 

10,398 

14,740 

730,297 
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Table  17. --Commodity  drain  of  pine  by  county  and  product,  19^8 
(in  standard  cords) 


Veneer 
bolts 

Poles 

Hewn 

County 

Sawlogs 

Pulpwood 

and 

cross 

Fuelwood 

other 

All 

piling 

ties 

products 

Alachua 

32,500 

1+3,500 

2,200 

1,500 

12,000 

1,600 

300 

93,600 

Baker 

17,200 

38,100 

100 

100 

3,200 

300 

300 

59,300 

Bay 

2,500 

16,700 

— 

-- 

— 

1+00 

(1/) 

19,600 

Bradford 

5,800 

39,700 

100 

1,800 

1,600 

700 

(T/) 

1+9,700 

Brevard 

5,700 

3,000 

-- 

100 

500 

100 

(1/) 

9,1+00 

Broward 

100 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

100 

100 

(1/) 

300 

Calhoun 

5,000 

15,200 

-- 

100 

700 

^00 

21,600 

Charlotte 

1,1+00 

100 

_- 

__ 

__ 

(1/) 
(i/) 

1,500 

Citrus 

2,600 

l+,600 

1,100 

— 

2,700 

(i/) 

11,000 

Clay 

12,600 

22,800 

500 

300 

1,200 

20C 

1,000 

38,600 

Collier 

2l+,700 

5,1+00 

-- 

-- 

— 

(1/) 

(1/) 

30,100 

Columbia 

13,000 

25,800 

600 

2,600 

10,700 

900 

300 

53,900 

Dade 

2,600 

900 

-- 

100 

__ 

200 

1,600 

3,800 

De  Soto 

5,600 

2,600 

700 

1,200 

100 

100 

11,900 

Dixie 

3,900 

3,100 

-- 

1,700 

300 

100 

(1/) 

9,100 

Duval 

26,900 

61,800 

2,700 

900 

6,800 

700 

500 

100,300 

Escambia 

16,000 

36,500 

-- 

6,300 

-- 

1,800 

(1/) 

60,600 

Flagler 

3,100 

22,100 

-- 

300 

1,200 

200 

(1/) 

26,900 

Franklin 

5,800 

l+,l+00 

-- 

-- 



200 

(1/) 

10,1+00 

Gadsden 

15,800 

17,300 

-- 

100 

1,000 

2,200 

200 

36,600 

Gilchrist 

9,400 

10,500 

-- 

1+00 

1,300 

1+00 

(V) 

22,000 

Glades 

200 

(1/) 

-- 

__ 

200 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1+00 

Gulf 

18,200 

9,100 

-- 

-_ 

-- 

100 

(1/) 

27,1+00 

Hamilton 

9,800 

21,700 

100 

3,1+00 

3,100 

700 

100 

38,900 

Hardee 

9,000 

ll+,600 

600 

100 

200 

700 

25,1+00 

Hendry 

1,700 

(1/) 

__ 

__ 

__ 

(1/) 

__ 

1,700 

Hernando 

17,1+00 

9,^00 

1,100 

.. 

2,800 

100 

(1/) 

31,000 

Highlands 

1,100 

1,600 



200 

100 

(1/) 

(1/) 

3,000 

Hillsborough 

19,000 

20,200 

1,200 

100 

1+00 

5oo 

1,100 

1+2,600 

Holmes 

17,000 

ll+,200 

-- 

700 

100 

2,000 

10,500 

l+l+,500 

Indian  River 

1,000 

2,600 

-- 

-- 

-- 

100 

(i/) 

3,700 

Jackson 

11,1+00 

22,700 

-- 

2,100 

200 

3,900 

3,900 

l+l+,200 

Jefferson 

13,000 

7,900 

200 

-- 

3,100 

1,1+00 

(1/) 

25,600 

Lafayette 

36,700 

10,200 

200 

8,800 

1,500 

200 

(1/) 

57,600 

Lake 

l+,900 

22,800 

1,100 

(1/) 

3,100 

200 

(T/) 

32,100 

Lee 

2,900 

1,900 

-- 

500 

100 

100 

(T/) 

5,500 

Leon 

7,600 

11,700 

-- 

700 

1,500 

(1/) 

21,500 

Levy 

27,000 

21,500 

1,100 

2,200 

9,200 

700 

(T/) 

61,700 

Liberty 

7,600 

18,800 

.- 

(1/) 

200 

(T/) 

26,600 

Madison 

21,000 

21,200 

500 

3,800 

7,000 

700 

(T/) 

5l+,200 

Manatee 

3,200 

2,000 

300 

-- 

100 

Eoo 

6,200 

Marion 

28,000 

95,800 

10,500 

800 

ll+,900 

1,300 

2,000 

153,300 

Martin 

1,500 

(1/) 

_- 

(1/) 

100 

100 

(1/) 

1,700 

Monroe 

-- 

__ 

100 

(1/) 

(1/) 

100 

Nassau 

15,600 

37,700 

600 

9,100 

l+,800 

^  I+OO 

700 

69,100 

Okaloosa 

11,500 

29,200 

.- 

2,600 

2.330 

1,300 

(1/) 

1+6,900 

Okeechobee 

5,200 

2,300 

-- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

7,500 

Orange 

6,900 

10,500 

200 

-- 

1,000 

200 

100 

18,900 

Osceola 

33,900 

12,600 

100. 

-- 

100 

100 

100 

1+6,900 

Palm  Beach 

i+,900 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

_- 

100 

(1/) 

5,000 

Pasco 

25,900 

11,1+00 

2,500 

1+00 

600 

100 

5oo 

1+1,500 

Pinellas 

3,700 

1,200 

(1/) 

I+OO 

-- 

100 

(1/) 

5,000 

Polk 

33,800 

19,700 

1,200 

200 

600 

700 

56,600 

Putnam 

23,100 

51,600 

2,1+00 

(1/) 

2,1+00 

600 

2,700 

82,800 

St.  Johns 

16,1+00 

36,200 

900 

900 

2,500 

300 

1,100 

58,300 

St.  Lucie 

1,100 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

(i/) 

1,100 

Santa  Rosa 

3,800 

21,900 

-- 

6,900 

-- 

1,700 

200 

3l+,500 

Sarasota 

6,100 

200 

._ 

__ 



(1/) 

1+00 

6,700 

Seminole 

2,800 

10,600 

100 

__ 

-_ 

100 

(1/) 

13,600 

Sumter 

2,300 

10,900 

3,200 

-_ 

2,800 

100 

(T/) 

19,300 

Suwannee 

15,900 

30,100 

1+00 

21,600 

l+,800 

1,500 

100 

7l+,l+00 

Taylor 

32,800 

10,300 

-- 

1,300 

3,200 

300 

(i/) 

47,900 

Union 

5,600 

26,900 

100 

__ 

2,1+00 

1+00 

200 

35,600 

Volusia 

16,800 

27,200 

-_ 

900 

5,900 

1,300 

100 

52,200 

Wakulla 

7,900 

7,000 

._ 

-. 

600 

(1/) 

15,500 

Walton 

11,100 

25,100 

._ 

1,000 

._ 

1,600 

(1/) 

38,800 

Washington 

7,700 

23,1+00 

-- 

-- 

200 

1,500 

3,500 

36,300 

State 

766,1+00 

1,110,1+00 

36,600 

85,200 

122,700 

38,000 

3l+,200 

2,193,500 

1/  Less  than  5O  cords. 
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Table  l8. — Commodity  drain  by  county  and  species  group,  1948 
(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Cypress 

County 

Pine 

and 
cedar 

Hardwoods 

All 
species 

Alachua 

31,653 

789 

4,420 

36,862 

Baker 

17,897 

988 

273 

19,158 

Bay 

1+,716 

6 

66 

4,788 

Bradford 

12,263 

125 

569 

12,957 

Brevard 

3,792 

-- 

1 

3,793 

Broward 

120 

233 

(1/) 
6,526 

353 

Calhoun 

6,081 

497 

13,204 

Charlotte 

739 

84 

(1/) 

823 

Citrus 

3,638 

397 

1,087 

5,122 

Clay 

12,267 

298 

1,925 

14,490 

Collier 

13,881+ 

31,066 

(1/) 

44,950 

Columbia 

17,061 

949 

2,682 

20,692 

Dade 

1,600 

_- 

1 

1,601 

De  Soto 

i+,8l2 

57 

626 

5,495 

Dixie 

3,33'^ 

532 

1,316 

5,182 

Duval 

30,386 

800 

1,070 

32,256 

EscBJubia 

l8,li+7 

-- 

2,288 

20,435 

Flagler 

6,53h 

882 

7 

1M3 

Franklin 

3,91+5 

158 

28 

4,131 

Gadsden 

12,671 

7,386 

20,057 

Gilchrist 

7,666 

90 

290 

8,046 

Glades 

151 

13 

(1/) 

164 

Gulf 

11,267 

4,400 

2,143 

17,810 

Hamilton 

11,908 

476 

649 

13,033 

Hardee 

8,237 

6 

1,059 

9,302 

Hendry 

891 

58 

(1/) 

949 

Hernando 

12,399 

206 

2,021 

14,626 

Highlands 

999 

68 

(1/) 

1,067 

Hillsborough 

15,150 

1,081 

11,172 

27,403 

Holmes 

17,373 

6l4 

2,476 

20,463 

Indian  River 

1,082 

11 

1 

1,094 

Jackson 

111,032 

446 

7,467 

21,945 

Jefferson 

9,910 

164 

5,55^+ 

15,628 

Lafayette 

24,728 

216 

112 

25,056 

Lake 

8,669 

10,235 

662 

19,566 

Lee 

2,106 

174 

(1/) 

2,280 

Leon 

6,940 

29 

2,177 

9,146 

Levj- 

22,955 

2,518 

5,945 

31,418 

Liberty 

7,702 

4,294 

4,511 

16,507 

Madison 

19,299 

537 

4,644 

24,480 

Manatee 

2,417 

-- 

110 

2,527 

Marion 

44,415 

2,032 

5,332 

51,779 

Martin 

856 

(1/) 

856 

Monroe 

36 

"" 

4 

40 

Nassau 

21,090 

389 

559 

22,038 

Okaloosa 

13,791 

48 

1,012 

14,851 

Okeechobee 

3,1^+0 

-- 

(1/) 

3,140 

Orange 

6,204 

415 

¥19 

7,038 

Osceola 

20,247 

2,507 

384 

23,138 

Palm  Beach 

2,564 

21 

1 

2,586 

Pasco 

17,333 

5,135 

4,434 

26,902 

Pinellas 

2,183 

67 

1 

2,251 

Polk 

22,578 

6,556 

1,219 

30,353 

Putnam 

25,^33 

1,121 

4,768 

31,322 

St.  Johns 

17,843 

932 

2,989 

21,764 

St.  Lucie 

588 

-- 

(1/) 

588 

Santa  Rosa 

9,201 

77 

720 

9,998 

Sarasota 

3,392 

3 

(1/) 

3,395 

Seminole 

3,631 

371 

285 

4,287 

Sumter 

5,629 

100 

1,037 

6,766 

Suwannee 

23,837 

503 

395 

24,735 

Taylor 

20,736 

2,102 

1,032 

23,870 

Union 

9,319 

1,078 

390 

10,787 

Volusia 

16,887 

5,023 

512 

22,422 

Wakulla 

5,655 

185 

2,048 

7,888 

Walton 

11,486 

772 

2,555 

14,813 

Washington 

10,782 

684 

2,051 

13,517 

State 

730,297 

93,618 

113,511 

937,426 

1/  Less  than  5OO  board  feet. 
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Tatle  19. --Commodity  drain  by  coimty  and  species  group,  igltS 
(in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Cypress 

County 

Pine 

and 
cedar 

Hardwoods 

All 
species 

Alachua 

7,99^ 

166 

1,01+3 

9,203 

Baker 

i+,977 

227 

68 

5,272 

Bay 

1,595 

1 

22 

1,618 

Bradford 

^,01+3 

27 

ll+O 

1+,210 

Brevard 

828 

(1/) 

(1/) 

828 

Broward 

25 

~ii9 

iV) 

71+ 

Calhoun 

1,791 

108 

1.510 

3,1+09 

Charlotte 

136 

17 

(1/) 

153 

Citrus 

931 

80 

21+9 

1,260 

Clay 

3,256 

61 

1+08 

3,725 

Collier 

2,729 

6,3i+2 

(1/) 

9,071 

Columbia 

'^,553 

218 

619 

5,390 

Dade 

337 

1 

1 

339 

De  Soto 

1,034 

12 

11+6 

1,192 

Dixie 

785 

107 

320 

1,212 

Duval 

8,ii07 

167 

256 

8,830 

Escambia 

5,053 

(1/) 

1+92 

5,5^^5 

Flagler 

2,186 

201+ 

3 

2,393 

Franklin 

908 

32 

9 

91+9 

Gadsden 

3,138 

(1/) 

1,511 

l+,6l+9 

Gilchrist 

1,890 

19 

69 

1,978 

Glades 

31 

3 

(1/) 

3h 

Gulf 

2,lt24 

898 

1/23 

3,1^5 

Hamilton 

3,265 

109 

158 

3,532 

Hardee 

2,153 

2 

230 

2,385 

Hendry 

162 

12 

(1/) 

171^ 

Hernando 

2,731 

1+2 

¥1+7 

3,220 

Highlands 

253 

1I+ 

(1/) 

267 

Hillsborough 

3,665 

22I+ 

2,5ll+ 

6,503 

Holmes 

3,839 

125 

5i*7 

i+,511 

Indian  River 

309 

k 

(1/) 

313 

Jackson 

3,703 

91 

1,637 

5,1+31 

Jefferson 

2,21+1 

35 

1,308 

3,581+ 

Lafayette 

5,121 

h6 

29 

5,196 

Lake 

2,650 

2,111+ 

172 

i+,936 

Lee 

1+77 

35 

(1/) 

512 

Leon 

1,821 

5 

519 

2,31+5 

Levy 

5,361 

512 

1,270 

7,11+3 

Liberty 

2,215 

880 

930 

l+,025 

Madison 

U,666 

132 

1,089 

5,887 

Manatee 

538 

(1/) 

25 

563 

Marion 

12,71+1+ 

¥21 

1,21+8 

11+, 1+13 

Martin 

160 

(1/) 

(1/) 

160 

Monroe 

9 

(1/) 

1 

10 

Nassau 

5,779 

"83 

^    13'+ 

5,996 

Okaloosa 

3,907 

10 

21+9 

i+,i66 

Okeechobee 

667 

(1/) 

(1/) 

667 

Orange 

1,611 

"86 

97 

1,791+ 

Osceola 

1+,198 

511 

80 

4,789 

Palm  Beach 

1*61+ 

5 

(1/) 

1+69 

Pasco 

3,682 

1,050 

1,025 

5,757 

Pinellas 

1+1+6 

15 

(V) 

1+61 

Polk 

h,9n 

l,3'+7 

272 

6,596 

Putnam 

6,91+6 

235 

1,033 

8,211+ 

St.    Johns 

i+,89i+ 

200 

61+1 

5,735 

St.    Lucie 

106 

(1/) 

(1/) 

106 

Santa  Rosa 

2,818 

"16 

191+ 

3,028 

Sarasota 

619 

1 

(1/) 

620 

Seminole 

1,123 

76 

61+ 

1,263 

Sumter 

1,601 

21 

2I+3 

1,865 

Suwannee 

6,236 

123 

113 

6,1+72 

Taylor 

l+,288 

1+38 

21+1+ 

i+,970 

Union 

2,921+ 

2I+9 

96 

3,269 

Volusia 

l+,i+2l+ 

1,090 

128 

5,61+2 

Wakulla 

1,3^4 

38 

1+59 

1,81+1 

Walton 

3,237 

157 

585 

3,979 

Washington 

3,019 

ll+O 

1+78 

3,637 

State 

186,1+1+1+ 

19,1+33 

25,61+8- 

231,525 

1/  Less  than  5OO  cubic  feet. 
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Table  20. — Commodity  drain  by  county  and  species  group,  1948 
(in  stajadard  cords) 


Cypress 

Coxinty 

Pine 

and 
cedar 

Hardwoods 

All 
species 

Alachua 

93,600 

1,900 

12,300 

107,800 

Baker 

59,300 

2,600 

800 

62,700 

Bay 

19,600 

(1/) 

300 

19,900 

Bradford 

1+9,700 

300 

1,600 

51,600 

Brevard 

9,1+00 

(i/) 

(1/) 

9,1+00 

Broward 

300 

500 

(T/) 

800 

Calhoun 

21,600 

1,200 

17,900 

1+0,700 

Charlotte 

1,500 

200 

(1/) 

1,700 

Citrus 

11,000 

900 

2,900 

ll+,800 

Clay 

38,600 

700 

!+,700 

l+l+,000 

Collier 

30,100 

71,000 

(1/) 

101,100 

Columbia 

53,900 

2,500 

7,300 

63,700 

Dade 

3,800 

(i/) 

(i/) 

3,800 

De  Soto 

11,900 

100 

1,700 

13,700 

Dixie 

9,100 

1,200 

3,700 

ll+,000 

Duval 

100,300 

1,900 

3,000 

105,200 

Escambia 

60,600 

(1/) 

5,600 

66,200 

Flagler 

26,900 

2,300 

(1/) 

29,200 

Franklin 

10,U00 

1+00 

100 

10,900 

Gadsden 

36,600 

(1/) 

17,200 

53,800 

Gilchrist 

22,000 

200 

800 

23,000 

Glades 

1+00 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1+00 

Gulf 

27,1+00 

10,000 

i+,5oo 

1+2,200 

Hamilton 

38,900 

1,300 

1,900 

1+2,100 

Hardee 

25,1+00 

(1/) 

2,700 

28,100 

Hendry 

1,700 

200 

(1/) 

1,900 

Hernando 

31,000 

500 

5,200 

36,700 

Highlands 

3,000 

100 

(1/) 

3,100 

Hillsborough 

1+2,600 

2,600 

30,900 

76,100 

Holmes 

l+l+,500 

1,1+00 

6,300 

52,200 

Indian  River 

3,700 

(1/) 

(1/) 

3,700 

Jackson 

l+l+,200 

1,000 

18,900 

61+,  100 

Jefferson 

25,600 

1+00 

15,500 

1+1,500 

Lafayette 

57,600 

500 

300 

58,1+00 

Lake 

32,100 

23,800 

2,000 

57,900 

Lee 

5,500 

1+00 

(1/) 

5,900 

Leon 

21,500 

100 

6,100 

27,700 

Levy 

61,700 

5,800 

ii+,6oo 

82,100 

Liberty 

26,600 

9,800 

10,700 

1+7,100 

Madison 

5l+,200 

1,500 

12,900 

68,600 

Manatee 

6,200 

(1/) 

300 

6,500 

Marion 

153,300 

i+,Hoo 

ll+,700 

172,800 

Martin 

1,700 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1,700 

Monroe 

100 

(T/) 

(1/) 

100 

Nassau 

69,100 

1,000 

1,^00 

71,700 

Okaloosa 

1+6,900 

100 

2,900 

1+9,900 

Okeechobee 

7,500 

(1/) 

(1/) 

7,500 

Orange 

18,900 

1,000 

1,200 

21,100 

Osceola 

1+6,900 

5,800 

900 

53,600 

Palm  Beach 

5,000 

100 

(1/) 

5,100 

Pasco 

1+1,500 

11,800 

12,100 

65,1^00 

Pinellas 

5,000 

200 

(1/) 

5,200 

Polk 

56,600 

15,100 

3,200 

7i+,900 

Putnam 

82,800 

2,700 

11,900 

97,1*00 

St.  Johns 

58,300 

2,300 

7,1+00 

68,000 

St.  Lucie 

1,100 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1,100 

Santa  Rosa 

31+,  500 

200 

2,300 

37,000 

Sarasota 

6,700 

800 

^i/) 

6,700 

Seminole 

13,600 

Hoo 

15,200 

Sumter 

19,300 

200 

2,900 

22,1+00 

Suwannee 

71+,  1+00 

1,1+00 

1,1+00 

77,200 

Taylor 

1+7,900 

l+,900 

2,900 

55,700 

Union 

35,600 

2,800 

1,200 

39,600 

Volusia 

52,200 

12 , 300 

1,500 

66,000 

Wakulla 

15,500 

1+00 

5,1+00 

21,300 

Walton 

38,800 

1,800 

6,800 

1+7,1+00 

Washington 

36,300 

1,600 

5,600 

1+3,500 

State 

2,193,500 

218,600 

299,700 

2,711,800 

1/   Less  than  50  cords. 
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How  the  Data  Was  Obtained 

Following  the  completion  of  the  forest  inventory  of  Florida  in 
19^9>  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  and  the  Florida  For- 
est Service  cooperated  in  a  field  survey  to  determine  the  volume  of 
raw  forest  products  used  in  Florida  or  shipped  to  out-of-state  users 
in  19^8.   A  complete  canvass  of  sawmills  and  primary  nonlumber  plants 
in  Florida  and  adjoining  areas  was  made  to  obtain  19^8  production  of 
logs,  bolts,  and  stumps.   Treating  plants,  railroads,  large  utilities, 
and  exporters  were  contacted  for  data  on  hewn  cross  ties,  poles,  and 
piling. 

The  19^8  production  of  fuel  wood,  fence  posts,  and  farm  tim- 
bers was  estimated  through  an  area  sample.   Small  areas  totaling 
approximately  one  percent  of  the  area  of  the  State  were  selected 
mechanically  from  the  Master  Sample  of  Agriculture,  a  sampling  sys- 
tem used  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  agricultural 
sampling  work.   A  complete  canvass  of  each  area  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  these  items  produced  during  19^8.   The  data  were 
then  expanded  to  give  county  and  state  totals. 

Additional  information  was  needed  to  convert  the  19^8  produc- 
tion data  to  commodity  drain.   To  obtain  this,  a  separate  study  was 
made  on  a  random  selection  of  the  woods  operations  for  each  of  the 
ten  leading  products.   The  study  was  made  on  active  operations  in 
order  to  determine;   (l)  the  extent  of  overutilization  or  waste, 
compared  to  Forest  Survey  standards,  in  trees  cut  for  the  various 
products,  (2)  the  species,  tree  sizes,  log  diameters,  and  quality 
of  material  used,  (3)  the  species,  size,  and  quality  of  trees  ruined 
in  cutting  and  logging  operations,  and  (h)   other  information  such  as 
bark  thicknesses  and  length  of  bolts  for  use  in  converting  the  in- 
formation to  the  different  units  of  measure. 

Reliability  of  the  Data 

Four  general  sources  of  error  could  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  data  used  in  the  production  and  drain  estimates.   These  are: 
(1)  reporting  errors,  (2)  canvassing  errors,  (3)  errors  in  compil- 
ing data,  and  (h)    sampling  errors. 

Most  producers  of  fuel  wood,  fence  posts,  and  farm  timbers, 
as  well  as  some  small  sawmills  and  other  manufacturers,  furnished 
estimates  of  production  rather  than  actual  bookkeeping  records. 
Individual  errors  caused  by  this  are  not  apt  to  be  large  and  may 
tend  to  be  compensating;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  them. 
Enumerating  work  was  done  by  men  familiar  with  the  locality  who 
had  been  adequately  trained  to  do  accurate  canvassing  work.   All 
records  and  computations  were  carefully  checked  to  eliminate  pos- 
sible error. 


3^ 


Sampling  errors  (standard  errors  of  estimates)  are  the  only 
errors  that  can  be  evaluated.   They  are  measures  of  the  reliability 
of  the  estimates  based  on  the  size  of  the  sample  and  individual  vari- 
ations within  it. 

The  sampling  error  for  the  total  cubic-foot  commodity  drain 
estimate  was  +  1.8  percent.   This  indicates  the  chances  are  two  out  of 
three  that  the  estimated  drain  was  within  1.8  percent  of  the  actual. 
Sampling  errors  shown  apply  only  to  state  totals.   As  the  totals  are 
broken  down  by  counties  and  species  groups,  their  reliability  dimin- 
ishes.  Detailed  use  of  the  data  on  a  county  basis  is  not  advisable 
unless  a  number  of  counties  are  grouped  together. 

Sampling  error  in  commodity  drain  estimates 


Product 

Error  of  cubic  - 

foot  estimates 

(Percent) 

Sawlogs 

2.1+ 

Pulpwood 

2.5 

Veneer 

5^3 

Poles  and  piling 

6.3 

Hewn  cross  ties 

l6.k 

Fuel  wood 

6.1 

Other 

k.k 

Total  drain 

1.8 

The  sampling  error  was  computed  only  for  cubic -foot  drain. 
However,  the  reliability  would  be  slightly  higher  for  board-foot 
drain  and  approximately  the  same  for  standard -cord  drain. 

The  sampling  error  in  the  production  estimate  would  be  very 
low,  since  a  complete  canvass  was  made  except  in  the  case  of  fuel 
wood,  fence  posts,  and  farm  timbers.   Computation  of  the  production 
estimate  was  mainly  a  matter  of  combining  individual  reports  to  ob- 
tain county  and  state  totals. 
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FOREST  SURVEY  REPORTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  19^5 
^ 

Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 

No.  21  -  19^5  Pulpvood  Production  by  County  in -the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia. 

No.  22  -  Southern  Forests  as  a  Source  of  Pulpwood. 

No.  23  -  19^6  Pulpvood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  2^1-  -  Southern  Pulpvood  Production  and  the  Timber  Supply. 

No.  25  -  Forest  Resources  of  the  Lover  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 

No.  26  -  19^6  Commodity  Drain  by  County  from  South  Carolina  Forests. 

No.  27  -  19^17  Pulpvood  Production  by  County  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  28  -  South  Carolina's  Forest  Resources,  19^7. 

No.  29  -  19^8  Pulpvood  Production  by  Coixnty  in  the  Southeast. 

No.  30  -  Forest  Resources  of  Northeast  Florida,  19^9- 

No.  31  -  Forest  Reso\irces  of  Central  Florida,  19^9- 

No.  32  -  Forest  Resources  of  Northvest  Florida,  19^9. 

No.  33  -  Forest  Resources  of  South  Florida,  19^9* 

USDA  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATION 
No. 681  -  Virginia  Forest  Resources  and  Industries,  19^9- 


PREFACE 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928 >  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.   The  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  is  responsible  for  the 
work  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
The  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  directs 
the  work  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennes- 
see, and  Texas. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

1.  Inventory.   Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and  con- 
dition of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and  qual- 
ity of  timber  on  these  lands. 

2.  Growth .   Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

3.  Drain.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domes- 
tic wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  in- 
sects, disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 

h.     Requirements .  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable 
future  requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of 
consumers. 

5-  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find- 
ings to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 
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should  have  little  error. 
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19^9  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTH 


In  19^9  pulpwood  production  in  the  South  was  9^ 923 > 100  cords, 
a  decline  of  12.6  percent  below  19^8  but  7-^  percent  more  than  in  19^7- 
The  production  of  pine  pulpwood  was  8,9^^,900  cords,  of  hardwood  808,700 
cords,  and  of  dead  chestnut  169,500  cords.   Pine  production  was  11-3 
percent  below  19^8,  hardwood  lij-.5  percent  less,  and  dead  chestnut  k'J .Q 
percent  less. 

Total  receipts  of  domestic  pulpwood  at  all  mills  in  the  United 
States  were  17, 5^7;, 000  cords  in  19^9,  indicating  that  the  South  pro- 
duced close  to  56  percent  of  all  the  pulpwood  cut  in  the  Nation.   Among 
the  southern  states,  Georgia  was  the  largest  producer  and  the  only  one, 
aside  from  Oklahoma,  where  production  was  more  than  in  19^8.   Approxim- 
ately 10  percent  of  the  Nation's  pulpwood  was  cut  in  Georgia  in  19^9- 

Production  per  county  varied  from  none  to  nearly  130,000  cords. 
Over  60,000  cords  were  cut  in  each  of  ten  counties  distributed  through- 
out the  South.   The  three  leading  counties  were  Mobile  in  Alabama,  Cam- 
den in  Georgia,  and  Fairfield  in  South  Carolina  (fig.  3). 
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T 

able  l.--Pulpwood  product: 

Lon  in  the  South  "by  state  and  species 

group. 

1948  and  1949 
(in  thousand  cords) 

1949 

1948           1 

State 

Percent  change 
from  1948 

Total 

Pine 

Hardwood— 

Total 

Pine 

2/ 
Hardwood— 

Ala. 

Ark. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

La. 

Miss. 

N.  C. 

Okla. 

S.    C. 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Va. 

-  7.2 

-  9.0 

-15.2 
+  1.1 
-20.3 
-18.6 
-13.4 
+  10.5 

-  8.7 

-13.0 

-  4.0 
-31.5 

911.3 

561.3 

1,036.1 

1,790.5 
759.8 

1,167.7 
802,1 

^37.9 

1,012.2 

158.1 

790.9 
895.2 

892.9 

508.2 

1,034.4 

1,668.9 

726.1 

1,028.2 

620.2 

37.8 

913.5 

59.7 

749.7 

705.3 

18.4 

53.1 

1.7 

121.6 

33.7 

139.5 

181.9 

0.1 

98.7 
98.4 
41.2 

189.9 

981.9 

616.7 
1,221.2 
1,770.6 

953.8 
1,433.9 

926.2 

34.3 

1,108.5 

181.7 

623.6 

1,306.5 

932.2 

566.9 

1,220.0 

1,644.1 

910.7 
1,226.6 

674.9 

34.2 

1,000.1 

67.7 

784.7 
1,026.1 

49.7 

49.8 

1.2 

126.5 

43.1 
207.3 
251.3 
0.1 
108.4  J 
114.0 

38.9 

280.4 

All 

-12.6 

9,923.1 

8,944.9 

978.2 

11,358.9 

10,088.2 

1,270.7  ; 

1/   Includes  169,500  cords  of  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 
2/  Includes  324,600  cords  of  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 
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Table  2.--Pulpvood  production  in  the  Southeastern  Station  territory  by 


state  and  survey  unit,  1949 

Forest 
survey  unit 

Species  group 

State 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut^/ 

Total 

Virginia 

Number 
2 

3 
4 

5 

Std.  cords 

332,150 

262,257 

79,384 

29,319 

2,169 

Std.  cords 

12,518 
42,163 
29,675 
60,897 
10,132 

Std.  cords 

1,593 
6,974 

2,l40 

23,815 

Std.  cords 

344,668 

306.013 

116,033 

92,356 

36,116 

All  units 

705,279 

155,385 

34,522 

895,186 

North 
Carolina 

1 
2 

3 
4 

252,184 

150,333 

130,251 

87,387 

11,391 
5,848 
7,330 

79,152 

^6 
78,177 

263,575 
156,181 
137,617 
244,716 

All  units 

620,155 

103,721 

78,213 

802,089 

South 
Carolina 

1 
2 

3 

242,313 
381,189 
290,003 

26,158 

47,495 
25,022 

-- 

268,471 
428,684 
315,025 

All  units 

913,505 

98,675 

-- 

1,012,180 

Georgia 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

766,651 
247,294 
443,078 
185,126 
26,753 

85,732 
3,164 
8,668 
1,052 
4,361 

18,607 

852,383 
250,458 
451,746 
186,178 
49,721 

All  units 

1,668,902 

102,977 

18,607 

1,790,486 

Florida 

1 
2 

3 

4 

627,432 

273,328 

123,268 

10,356 

1,680 
54 

-- 

629,112 

273,382 

123,268 

10,356 

All  units 

1,034,384 

1,734 

-- 

1,036,118 

All  states 

- 

4,942,225 

462,492 

131,342 

5,536,059 

1/  Includes  only  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 
2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure 
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Table  3.--Pulpwood  production  in  the  Southern  Station  territory  hy  state 

and  survey  unit,  1949 


Forest 
survey  unit 

Species  group 

State 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnuti/ 

Total 

Alabama 

Number 

2/1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Std,  cords 

308,025 
155,998 
247,084 
114,054 
65,865 
1,853 

Std,  cords 

9,150 

1,095 
3,080 

^,^55 
375 
287 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

317,175 
157,093 
250,164 

118,509 
66,240 

2,l40 

All  units 

892,879 

18,442 

-- 

911,321 

Arkansas 

1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

5,292 

401,198 

99,369 

2,312 

10,900 

40,453 
1,800 

-- 

16,192 

441,651 

101,169 

2,312 

All  units 

508,171 

53,153 

-- 

561,324 

Louisiana 

1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

11,077 

^7,577 

172,249 

172,600 

322,564 

13,100 
1,800 
2,257 

16,600 

-- 

24,177 

^9,377 

174,506 

172,600 

339,164 

All  units 

726,057 

33,757 

-- 

759,824 

Mississippi 

1 
2 

3 

4 

13,401 
27,373 

5d1,240 
426,144 

27,853 

9,897 

66,442 

35,305 

-- 

41,254 

37,270 

627,682 

461,449 

All  units 

1,028,158 

139,497 

-- 

1,167,655 

Oklahoma 

1  and  3 

37,826 

100 

-- 

37,926 

Tennessee 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

17 
8,455 

51,203 

10,835 

8,070 

180 

24,37^ 
16,758 

3,523 
5,902 

11,375 
17,367 

10,835 
11,593 
6,099 
44,204 
85,328 

All  units 

59,675 

60,217 

38,167 

158,059 

Texas 

1 
2 

3 

462,497 

278,829 

8,389 

26,292 

12,601 

2,285 

488,789 

291,430 

10,674 

All  units 

749,715 

41,178 

-- 

790,893 

All  states 

- 

4,002,491 

3^6,344 

38,167 

4,387,002 

1/  Includes  only  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 

2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure  1. 
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Table  4.--Pulpwood  production  in  Alabama,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Autauga 

1,3^3 

— 

1,3^3 

Baldwin 

128,659 

__ 

128,659 

Barbour 

9,508 

-- 

9,508 

Bibb 

19,678 

75 

19,753 

Blount 

7,861+ 

-- 

7,86^ 

Bullock 

l9,2i+8 

19,2^8 

Butler 

19,1^10 

— 

19,^10 

Calhoun 

2,009 

i^5 

2,051+ 

Chambers 

18,263 

18,263 

Cherokee 

1,3^1 

__ 

1,3^1 

Chilton 

6,035 

1,080 

7,115 

Choctaw 

25,220 

-- 

25,220 

Clarke 

39,295 

9^5 

1+0,21+0 

Clay 

5,102 

__ 

5,102 

Cleburne 

1,612 

-- 

1,612 

Coffee 

7,576 

-- 

7,576 

Colbert 

1+00 

__ 

1+00 

Conecuh 

13,651 

-- 

13,651 

Coosa 

^,578 

— 

^,578 

Covington 

22,916 

-- 

22,916 

Crenshaw 

2,598 

__ 

2,598 

Cullman 

1,139 

„_ 

1,139 

Dale 

2,6^3 

-- 

2,61+3 

Dallas 

1^,117 

-- 

1^,117 

De  Kalb 

2^6 

17 

263 

Elmore 

1^,1+22 

-,  =, 

ll+,422 

Escambia 

1+2, 698 

-- 

1+2,698 

Etowah 

^,207 

-- 

i+,207 

Fayette 

16,4^6 

3,510 

19,956 

Franklin 

100 

„_ 

100 

Geneva 

9,315 

=_ 

9,315 

Greene 

6,077 

-- 

6,077 

Hale 

9,060 

60 

9,120 

Henry 

6,kh6 

-- 

6,1+1+6 

Houston 

5,867 

-- 

5,867 

Jackson 

33 

-- 

33 

Jefferson 

3,966 

__ 

3,966 

Lamar 

3,590 

810 

l+,l+00 

Lauderdale 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Lawrence 

21 

270 

291 

Lee 

2l+,006 

-- 

2l+,006 

Limestone 

_- 

-- 

-- 

Lowndes 

20,785 

-- 

20,785 

Macon 

12,517 

500 

13,017 

Madison 

li+ 

-- 

11+ 

Marengo 

23,i+99 

60 

23,559 

Marion 

1,983 

-- 

1,983 

Marshall 

150 

-- 

150 
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Table  ^.--Alabama  (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cord's 

Mobile 

69,217 

1,500 

70,717 

Monroe 

18,677 

_„ 

18,677 

Montgomery 

26,457 

— 

26,457 

Morgan 

889 

— 

889 

Perry 

9,099 

— 

9,099 

Pickens 

13,467 

-- 

13,467 

Pike 

8,672 

-- 

8,672 

Randolph 

2,878 

-- 

2,878 

Russell 

10,384 

1,500 

11,884 

St.  Clair 

7,973 

120 

8,093 

Shelby 

16,705 

195 

16,900 

Sumter 

15,602 

— 

15,602 

Talladega 

2,911 

15 

2,926 

Tallapoosa 

7,472 

— 

7,472 

Tuscaloosa 

34,654 

=.- 

34,654 

Walker 

3,403 

=  = 

3,^03 

Washington 

44,535 

7,650 

52,185 

Wilcox 

20,054 

90 

20,144 

Winston 

177 

— 

177 

Total 

892,879 

;8,442 

911,321 

Table  5- --P'^J-lp'wood  production  in  Arkansas,  1949 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Arkansas 



-- 

Ashley 

40,125 

7,884 

48,009 

Baxter 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Benton 

-- 

~- 

-- 

Boone 

__ 

-- 

_„ 

Bradley 

31,209 

400 

31,609 

Calhoun 

15,998 

400 

'  16,398 

Carroll 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Chicot 

-- 

2,000 

2,000 

Clark 

19,863 

2,100 

21,963 

Clay 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Cleburne 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Cleveland 

1^,33^^ 

-- 

14,334 

Columbia 

12,226 

300 

12,526 

Conway 

— 

-- 

— 

Craighead 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Crawford 

27 

-- 

27 

Crjttenden 

-- 

— 

-- 

Cross 

-  - 

-- 

_^ 

Dallas 

21,728 

3,200 

24,928 

Desha 

__ 

5,100 

5,100 

Drew 

24,994 

7,000 

31,994 

Faulkner 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Franklin 

15 

-- 

15 

Fulton 

-- 

-- 

-- 
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Table   5. --Arkansas    (cont,) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Garland 

17,255 

200 

17,^55 

Grant 

17^18 

2,200 

19,618 

Greene 

-- 

-- 

"- 

Hempstead 

14,701 

300 

15,001 

Hot  Spring 

7,5^9 

400 

7,949 

Howard 

8,716 

600 

9,316 

Independence 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Izard 

100 

— 

100 

Jackson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Jefferson 

J+,692 

400 

5,092 

Johnson 

331 

-- 

331 

Lafayette 

1^,114 

100 

14,214 

Lawrence 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Lee 

-- 

--, 

-- 

Lincoln 

600 

1,400 

2,000 

Little  River 

12,972 

300 

13,272 

Logan 

1,301+ 

-- 

1,304 

Lonoke 

„_ 

_.-, 

-- 

Madison 

-- 

-_ 

-- 

Marion 

100 

-- 

100 

Miller 

10,028 

500 

10,^28 

Mississippi 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Monroe 

__ 

— 

-- 

Montgomery 

10,993 

100 

11,093 

Nevada 

8,800 

1,100 

9,900 

Newton 

„_ 

-- 

-- 

Ouachita 

52,606 

7,500 

60,106 

Perry 

15,120 

200 

15,320 

Phillips 

-- 

2,000 

2,000 

Pike 

16,915 

1,000 

17,915 

Poinsett 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Polk 

18,210 

— 

18,210 

Pope 

1,739 

— 

1,739 

Prairie 

__ 

-- 

-- 

Pulaski 

7,801 

200 

8,001 

Randolph 

-- 

— 

— 

St.  Francis 

-- 

-- 

^_ 

Saline 

9,810 

1,100 

10,910 

Scott 

6,551 

__ 

6,551 

Searcy 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Sebastian 

1,298 

-- 

1,298 

Sevier 

l4,4i+l 

-- 

14,441 

Sharp 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Stone 

_- 

— 

-- 

Union 

i+2,i+6l 

5,169 

47,630 

Van  Buren 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Washington 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

White 

-- 

-- 

— 

Woodruff 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Yell 

11,027 

_-. 

11,027 

Total 

508,171 

53,153 

561,324 
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Table  6.--Pulpwood  production  in  Florida,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Alachua 

36,718 

100 

36,818 

Baker 

39,503 

-- 

39,503 

Bay 

1^,151 

-- 

14,151 

Bradford 

32,58i+ 

-- 

32,584 

Brevard 

4,890 

-- 

4,890 

Broward 

-- 

__ 



Calhoun 

16,765 

=  =, 

16,765 

Charlotte 

3,8iiO 

=_ 

3,840 

Citrus 

5,870 

=_ 

5,870 

Clay 

20,619 

-- 

20,619 

Collier 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Columbia 

37,654 

613 

38,267 

Dade 

-- 

„_ 

__ 

De  Soto 

1,321 

— 

1,321 

Dixie 

3,102 

-- 

3,102 

Duval 

^5,778 

-- 

^5,778 

Escambia 

^3,541 

-- 

^3,5^1 

Flagler 

32,229 

-- 

32,229 

Franklin 

^,235 

— 

i^,235 

Gadsden 

18,930 

„_ 

18,930 

Gilchrist 

7,345 

-- 

7,345 

Glades 

3,000 

-- 

3,000 

Gulf 

7,965 

-- 

7,965 

Hamilton 

33,204 

-- 

33,204 

Hardee 

8,717 

-- 

8,717 

Hendry 

100 

-- 

100 

Hernando 

10,825 

-- 

10,825 

Highlands 

3,600 

-- 

3,600 

Hillsborough 

12,023 

-- 

12,023 

Holmes 

1^,357 

-- 

1^,357 

Indian  River 

4,005 

-- 

4,005 

Jackson 

24,617 

_„ 

24,617 

Jefferson 

10,659 

5^ 

10,713 

Lafayette 

1,420 

""  ~ 

1,420 

Lake 

11,129 

-- 

11,129 

Lee 

3,^16 

-- 

3,416 

Leon 

10,110 

-- 

10,110 

Levy 

17,641 

400 

l8,04l 

Liberty 

12,930 

^._ 

12,930 

Madison 

18,159 

-- 

18,159 

Manatee 

4,840 



4,840 

Marion 

63,977 

500 

64,477 
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Table   6.-  Florida   (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Martin 

_., 

-- 

_^, 

Monroe 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Nassau 

75, 03^+ 

67 

75,101 

Okaloosa 

20,  W 

- 

20,478 

Okeechobee 

3,7^0 

-- 

3,740 

Orange 

5,839 

-- 

5,839 

Osceola 

1,070 

-- 

1,070 

Palm  Beach 

-- 

„_ 

-- 

Pasco 

12,  i+i+^ 

-_ 

12,444 

Pinellas 

616 

-- 

616  • 

Polk 

7,482 

-- 

7,482 

Putnam 

48,722 

-- 

48,722 

St.  Johns 

33,697 

-- 

33,697 

St.  Lucie 

3,740 

-- 

3,740 

Santa  Rosa 

27,522 

-- 

27,522 

Sarasota 

399 

__ 

399 

Seminole 

14,908 

__ 

14,908 

Sumter 

5,810 

-- 

5,810 

Suwannee 

34,669 

-- 

34,669 

Taylor 

15,110 

-- 

15,110 

Union 

17,042 

-- 

17 , 042 

Volusia 

13,225 

-- 

13,225 

Wakulla 

6,637 

__ 

6,637 

Walton 

18,847 

-- 

18,847 

Washington 

21,584 

-- 

21,584 

Total 

1,034,384 

1,734 

1,036,118 
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Table 

7.--Pulpwood  production  ir 

L  Georgia,    19l( 

-9 

Coimty 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.    cords 

Std.    cords 

Std.    cords 

Std.    cords 

Appling 

18,008 

5,272 

-- 

23,280 

Atkinson 

21,927 

282 

-- 

22,209 

Bacon 

5,122 

h91 

-- 

5,619 

Baker 

-  - 

— 

-- 

-- 

Baldwin 

7,081^ 

13 

-- 

7,097 

Banks 

7^2 

-- 

-- 

71+2 

Barrow 

1,665 

200 

-- 

1,865 

Bartow 

916 

-- 

-- 

916 

Ben  Hill 

11,863 

337  ' 

-- 

12,200 

Berrien 

7,523 

687 

-- 

8,210 

Bibb 

15,876 

•     200 

-- 

16 , 076 

Bleckley 

3,700 

li+9 

-- 

3,81+9 

Brantley 

1^,380 

6,313 

-- 

20,693 

Brooks 

6,7^9 

18 

-- 

6,767 

Bryan 

58,016 

1,000 

-- 

59,016 

Bulloch 

30,100 

800 

-- 

30,900 

Burke 

9,078 

668 

-- 

9,7^6 

Butts 

U,928 

200 

-- 

5,128 

Calhoun 

^,i+87 

-- 

-- 

i+,^87 

Camden 

73,351 

8,81+1+ 

82,195 

Candler 

9,30i+ 

1+27 

-- 

9,731 

Carroll 

1,^70 

— 

1,1+70 

Catoosa 

- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Charlton 

3i+,575 

1,1+77 

-- 

36,052 

Chatham 

19,81+1 

5,603 

-- 

25,1+1+1+ 

Chattahoochee 

^,785 

300 

-- 

5,085 

Chattooga 

1,101 

-- 

__ 

1,101 

Cherokee 

501 

-- 

-- 

501 

Clarke 

1,248 

-- 

-- 

1,21+8 

Clay 

if,l8ii 

-- 

— 

l+,l84 

Clayton 

^,7^+3 

.  __ 

— 

^,7^3 

Clinch 

3^^,829 

x355 

-- 

35,181+ 

Cobb 

3,518 

-- 

-- 

3,518 

Coffee 

12,661+ 

938 

-- 

13,602 

Colquitt 

15,626 

1+11 

-- 

16,037 

Columbia 

9,881 

900 

__ 

10,781 

Cook 

10,500 

25 

-- 

10,525 

Coweta 

13,59^ 

_™ 

_„ 

13,591^ 

Crawford 

17,355 

321+ 

— 

17,679 

Crisp 

7,056 

55 

>- 

7,111 

Dade 

68 

17 

— 

85 

Dawson 

__ 

-_ 

-- 

-- 

Decatur 

30,U86 

-- 

>- 

30,1+86 

De  Kalb 

1,032 

-- 

-- 

1,032 

Dodge 

18,957 

l+,l+28 

-- 

23,385 

Dooly 

2,298 

-- 

-- 

2,298 

Dougherty 

7,977 

-- 

-- 

7,977 

Douglas 

316 

-- 

-- 

316 

Early 

10,301+ 

12 

-- 

10,316 

Echols 

11,550 

18 

-- 

11,568 

Effingham 

^9,579 

800 

-- 

50,379 

Elbert 

8,130 

15 

-- 

8,11+5 

Emanuel 

27,893 

1,963 

-- 

29,856 

Evans 

5,717 

1+27 

-- 

6,11+1+ 
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Table   7- --Georgia   (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

- 
Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Fannin 

7,012 

3,475 

6,240 

16,727 

Fayette 

2,654 

_- 

-- 

2,654 

Floyd 

3,096 

-- 

-- 

3,096 

Forsyth 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Franklin 

1,306 

24 

-- 

1,330 

Fulton 

1,952 

-- 

-- 

1,952 

Gilmer 

2,70i+ 

490 

-- 

3,194 

Glascock 

100 

-- 

-- 

100 

Glynn 

14,368 

6,446 

-- 

20,8l4 

Gordon 

3,491 

-- 

-- 

3,491 

Grady 

14,971 

12 

-- 

14,983 

Greene 

21,652 

1,300 

-- 

22,952 

Gwinnett 

5,949 

-- 

-- 

5,949 

Habersham 

3,256 

379 

-- 

3,635 

Hall 

3,627 

-- 

-- 

3,627 

Hancock 

13,451 

1,900 

-- 

15,351 

Haralson 

5,187 

_., 

-- 

5,187 

Harris 

20,431 

189 

-- 

20,620 

Hart 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Heard 

__ 

-- 

_= 

-- 

Henry 

14,238 

-- 

-- 

14,238 

Houston 

10,949 

-- 

-- 

10,949 

Irwin 

8,807 

558 

-- 

9,365 

Jackson 

7,857 

_ . 

-- 

7,857 

Jasper 

16,797 

-- 

-- 

16,797 

Jeff  Davis 

20,726 

367 

-- 

21,093 

Jefferson 

12,000 

-- 

-- 

12,000 

Jenkins 

8,068 

300 

-- 

8,368 

Johnson 

8,572 

-- 

-- 

8,572 

Jones 

18,391 

„_ 

-- 

18,391 

Lamar 

11,068 

-- 

-- 

11,068 

Lanier 

10,559 

159 

-- 

10,718 

Laurens 

17,565 

1,546 

-- 

19,111 

Lee 

2,000 

-- 

-- 

2,000 

Liberty 

31,545 

1,887 

-- 

33,432 

Lincoln 

700 

-- 

-- 

700 

Long 

13,315 

3,074 

-- 

16,389 

Lowndes 

26,900 

184 

-- 

27,084 

Lumpkin 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

McDuffie 

4,169 

-- 

-- 

4,169 

Mcintosh 

34,680 

4,302 

-- 

38,982 

Macon 

3,763 

-- 

-- 

3,763 

Madison 

7,040 

100 

-~ 

7,140 

Marion 

6,934 

-- 

-- 

6,934 

Meriwether 

22,306 

-- 

-- 

22,306 

Miller 

5,143 

-- 

-- 

5,143 

Mitchell 

9,120 

31 

-- 

9,151 

Monroe 

35,040 

200 

-- 

35,240 

Montgomery 

9,099 

3,791 

-- 

12,890 

Morgan 

17,365 

700 

-- 

18,065 

Murray 

408 

-- 

-- 

408 

Muscogee 

4,363 

100 

-- 

4,463 

Newton 

17,038 

55 

-- 

17,093 

Oconee 

3,061 

-- 

-- 

3,061 
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Table   7- --Georgia   (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Oglethorpe 

12,1^71 

313 

-- 

12,784 

Paulding 

387 

-- 

-- 

387 

Peach 

4,000 

-- 

-- 

4,000 

Pickens 

1,017 

-- 

-- 

1,017 

Pierce 

6,193 

417 

_„ 

6,610 

Pike 

2,890 

14 

-- 

2,904 

Polk 

3,251 

345 

-- 

3,596 

Pulaski 

2,445 

100 

-- 

2,545 

Putnam 

12,200 

-- 

-- 

12,200 

Quitman 

3,093 

-- 

_„ 

3,093 

Rabun 

556 

-- 

3,027 

3,583 

Randolph 

4,168 

200 

-- 

4,368 

Richmond 

3,019 

13 

-- 

3,032 

Rockdale 

1,697 

-- 

-- 

1,697 

Schley 

2,100 

-- 

-- 

2,100 

Screven 

26,716 

2,430 

-- 

29,146 

Seminole 

3,204 

-- 

-- 

3,204 

Spalding 

10,958 

__ 

-- 

10,958 

Stephens 

1,576 

-- 

-- 

1,576 

Stewart 

13,571 

200 

-- 

13,771 

Sumter 

7,238 

-- 

-- 

7,238 

Talbot 

18,668 

388 

-- 

19,056 

Taliaferro 

6,123 

200 

-- 

6,323 

Tattnall 

18,782 

300 

-- 

19,082 

Taylor 

5,352 

49 

-- 

5,401 

Telfair 

12,684 

5,512 

-- 

18,196 

Terrell 

200 

-- 

-- 

200 

Thomas 

22,617 

49 

__ 

22,666 

Tift 

12,287 

270 

-- 

12,557 

Toombs 

17,296 

3,085 

_„ 

20,381 

Towns 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Treutlen 

16,561 

l,4l4 

-- 

17,975 

Troup 

22,703 

_^ 

-- 

22,703 

Turner 

4,346 

-- 

— 

4,346 

Twiggs 

18,183 

-- 

-- 

18,183 

Union 

-- 

-- 

9,340 

9,340 

Upson 

12,551 

121 

-- 

12,672 

Walker 

818 

-- 

-- 

818 

Walton 

4,986 

-- 

-- 

4,986 

Ware 

24,331 

270 

-- 

24,601 

Warren 

l,4o6 

40 

1,446 

Washington 

12,403 

-- 

-- 

12,403 

Wayne 

28,677 

8,812 

__ 

37,489 

Webster 

3,792 

-- 

-- 

3,792 

Wheeler 

11,660 

2,335 

__ 

13,995 

White 

_., 

^- 

-- 

-- 

Whitfield 

233 

-- 

-- 

233 

Wilcox 

13,518 

135 

-- 

13,653 

Wilkes 

8,880 

200 



9,080 

V/ilkinson 

12,288 

-- 

-- 

12,288 

Worth 

13,417 

221 

-- 

13,638 

Total 

1,668,902 

102,977 

18,607 

1,790,486 
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Table  8,   Pulpwood  production  in  Louisiana,  19^9 


Parish 

Pine 

Hardwood 

1 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std,  cords 

Std.  cords 

Acadia 

^,335 

-- 

1^,335 

Allen 

22,316 

1,400 

23,716 

Ascension 

1,981+ 

-- 

1,984 

Assumption 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Avoyelles 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Beauregard 

9,793 

457 

10,250 

Bienville 

41,082 

600 

41,682 

Bossier 

19,61+3 

100 

19,743 

Caddo 

l6,i+90 

-- 

16,490 

Calcasien 

li+,7J+9 

-- 

14,749 

Caldwell 

8,917 

— 

8,917 

Cameron 

-- 

_„ 

-- 

Catahoula 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Claiborne 

22,09U 

— 

22 , 094 

Concordia 

-- 

-- 

-- 

De  Soto 

22,402 

-- 

22,402 

East  Baton  Rouge 

1,481 

400 

1,881 

East  Carroll 

-- 

6,100 

6,100 

East  Feliciana 

16,173 

1,000 

17,173 

Evangeline 

11,047 

100 

11,147 

Franklin 

31^7 

-- 

347 

Grant 

22,167 

-- 

22,167 

Iberia 

-- 

-- 

— 

Iberville 

-- 

-- 

_  = 

Jackson 

40,699 

1,300 

41,999 

Jefferson 

-- 

-- 

— 

Jefferson  Davis 

7,363 

100 

7,1+63 

Lafayette 

-  - 

-- 

-- 

Lafourche 

-- 

-- 

La  Salle 

14,500 

-- 

14,500 

Lincoln 

18,143 

700 

18,843 

Livingston 

55,949 

__ 

55,949 

Madison 

__ 

3,100 

3,100 

Morehouse 

9,819 

3,300 

13,119 

Natchitoches 

19,520 

100 

19,620 

Orleans 

-- 

=  - 

-- 

Ouachita 

16,710 

200 

16,910 

Plaquemines 

-- 

-- 

— 

Pointe  Coupee 

-- 

-- 

Rapides 

31,356 

200 

31,556 

Red  River 

4,560 

-- 

4,560 

Richland 

811 

-- 

811 

Sabine 

18,312 

-- 

18,312 

St.  Bernard 

-- 

-- 

-- 

St.  Charles 

-- 

— 

— 

St.  Helena 

7,053 

-- 

7,053 

St.  James 

„_ 

-- 

— 

St.  John  the 

-- 

-- 

— 

Baptist 
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Table  8. --Louisiana  (cont.) 


Parish 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

St.  Landry 

1,745 

-- 

1,745 

St.  Martin 

-- 

100 

100 

St.  Mary 

-- 

-- 

-- 

St.  Tammany 

20,452 

-- 

20,452 

Tangipahoa 

49,088 

— 

49,088 

Tensas 

-- 

— 

-- 

Terrebonne 

-- 

_„ 

-- 

Union 

44,249 

12,700 

56,949 

Vermilion 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Vernon 

19,536 

100 

19,636 

Washington 

40,058 

-- 

40,058 

Webster 

15,016 

100 

15,116 

West  Baton  Rouge 

-- 

-- 

-- 

West  Carroll 

100 

600 

700 

West  Feliciana 

3,449 

100 

3,549 

Winn 

52,559 

900 

53,^59 

Total 

726,067 

33,757 

759,824 

Table  9---Pulpwood  production  in  Oklahoma,  1949 


County- 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Choctaw 
Latimer 
Le  Flore 
McCurtain 
Pushmataha 

Std.  cords 

4,700 
3,400 
14,426 
9,100 
6,200 

Std.  cords 
100 

Std.  cords 

4,700 

3,400 

14,426 

9,200 
6,200 

Total 

37,826 

100 

37,926 

1/  Counties  with  no  pulpwood  production  are  omitted. 
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Table  10. --Pulpwood  production  in  Mississippi,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Adams 

3,38i^ 

528 

3,912 

Alcorn 

200 

2,1^90 

2,690 

Amite 

18,515 

519 

19,034 

Attala 

31,977 

8,000 

39,977 

Benton 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Bolivar 

-- 

5,000 

5,000 

Calhoun 

-- 

-- 

_- 

Carroll 

900 

-- 

900 

Chickasaw 

900 

-- 

900 

Choctaw 

7,589 

2,313 

9,902 

Claiborne 

5,069 

893 

5,962 

Clarke 

23,255 

2,074 

25,329 

Clay 

100 

100 

200 

Coahoma 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Copiah 

37,165 

4,994 

42,159 

Covington 

18,901 

4,313 

23,214 

De  Soto 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Forrest 

28,82i| 

2,870 

31,694 

Franklin 

^1,317 

2,974 

44,291 

George 

ll,78i+ 

1,223 

13,007 

Greene 

25,770 

1,645 

27,415 

Grenada 

5,605 

400 

6,005 

Hancock 

3^^,178 

34,178 

Harrison 

25,^73 

1,369 

26,842 

Hinds 

1^,659 

2,478 

17,137 

Holmes 

10,121 

1,260 

11,381 

Humphreys 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Issaquena 

2,877 

4,959 

7,836 

Itawamba 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Jackson 

5^,125 

154 

54,279 

Jasper 

i+6,272 

4,666 

50,938 

Jefferson 

13,504 

1,818 

15,322 

Jefferson  Davis 

15,857 

2,352 

18,209 

Jones 

31,759 

3,874 

35,633 

Kemper 

l6,2ii9 

173 

16,422 

Lafayette 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Lamar 

18,959 

3,200 

22,159 

Lauderdale 

35,152 

1,707 

36,859 

Lawrence 

30,319 

3,649 

33,968 

Leake 

18,979 

1,904 

20,883 

Lee 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Leflore 

-- 

-- 

-- 
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Table    10. --Mississippi    (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Lincoln 

35,^99 

7,689 

43,188 

Lowndes 

305 

78 

383 

Madison 

7,3^0 

100 

7,440 

Marion 

U2,625 

1,633 

44,258 

Marshall 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Monroe 

-- 

— 

-- 

Montgomery 

i+,000 

600 

4,600 

Neshoba 

.  15,169 

i,ii+8 

16,317 

Newton 

23,380 

i+,iiiii 

27,794 

Noxubee 

^,?>hh 

599 

5,943 

Oktibbeha 

5,525 

638 

6,163 

Panola 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pearl  River 

25,065 

2,^93 

27,558 

Perry 

16,596 

3,288 

19,884 

Pike 

31,215 

^,136 

35,351 

Pontotoc 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Prentiss 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Quitman 

-- 

-- 

_„ 

Rankin 

^0,356 

3,717 

44,073 

Scott 

ill, 800 

5,376 

^7,176 

Sharkey 

103 

l,03i^ 

1,137 

Simpson 

28,733 

3,039 

31,772 

Smith 

9,30i+ 

1,063 

10,367 

Stone 

17,905 

679 

18,584 

Sunflower 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Tallahatchie 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Tate 

-- 

-.L 

— 

Tippah 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Tishomingo 

564 

3,150 

3,71^ 

Tunica 

-- 

1,000 

1,000 

Union 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Walthall 

12,807 

8iU 

13,621 

Warren 

-- 

4,000 

4,000 

Washington 

-- 

10,000 

10,000 

Wayne 

15,197 

1,749 

16,946 

Webster 

1,585 

28 

1,613 

Wilkinson 

8,031 

1,733 

9,764 

Winston 

9,572 

700 

10,272 

Yalobusha 

100 

100 

200 

Yazoo 

300 

600 

900 

Total 

1,028,158 

139,497 

1,167,655 
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Table  11. --Pulpwood  production  In  North  Carolina,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Alamance 

2,75^ 

-- 

__ 

2,754 

Alexander 

2,755 

16 

19 

2,790 

Alleghany 

-- 

-- 

-- 

"- 

Anson 

2,6li7 

254 

-- 

2,901 

Ashe 

-- 

5,385 

3,041 

8,426 

Avery 

-- 

480 

820 

1,300 

Beaufort 

15,336 

180 

15,516 

Bertie 

10,012 

1,395 

--' 

11,407 

Bladen 

3^,075 

1,781 

-- 

35,856 

Brunswick 

50,054 

4,000 

-- 

54,054 

Buncombe 

7,597 

2,441 

1,840 

11,878 

Burke 

15,482 

3,035 

--- 

18,517 

Cabarrus 

156 

151 

-- 

307 

Caldwell 

3,575 

-- 

108 

3,683 

Camden 

31 

__ 

-- 

31 

Carteret 

21,553 

400 

-- 

21,953 

Caswell 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Catawba 

3,830 

48 

-- 

3,878 

Chatham 

11,578 

-- 

-- 

11,578 

Cherokee 

15,779 

14,937 

4,603 

35,319 

Chowan 

95 

-- 

-- 

95 

Clay 

4,632 

2,476 

10,444 

17,552 

Cleveland 

918 

60 

-- 

978 

Columbus 

l4,4o4 

526 

-- 

14,930 

Craven 

14,762 

454 

-- 

15,216 

Cumberland 

5,513 

55 

-- 

5,568 

Currituck 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Dare 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Davidson 

-" 

„_ 

_„ 

Davie 

^_ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Duplin 

7,460 

524 

-- 

7,984 

Durham 

2,904 

-- 

-- 

2,904 

Edgecombe 

249 

„_ 

-- 

249 

Forsyth 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Franklin 

6,639 

100 

-^_ 

6,739 

Gaston 

2,958 

lb 

-- 

2,974 

Gates 

17,008 

1,296 

- 

18,304 

Graham 

703 

1,961 

3,216 

5,880 

Granville 

2,338 

-- 

-- 

2,338 

Greene 

669 

,  , 

-- 

669 

Guilford 

306 

-■ 

-- 

306 

Halifax 

18,200 

930 

_., 

19,130 

Harnett 

1,861 

285 

-- 

2,146 

Haywood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Henderson 

3,105 

1,637 

54 

4,796 

Hertford 

16,519 

11 

-- 

16,530 

Hoke 

3,324 

_,, 

-- 

3,324 

Hyde 

91 

-- 

-- 

91 

Iredell 

1,574 

155 

-- 

1,729 

Jackson 

l,04l 

11,087 

19,715 

31,843 

Johnston 

5,994 

56 

-- 

6,050 
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Table   11. --North  Carolina   (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Jones 

1,817 

87 

-- 

1,904 

Lee 

2^98 

-- 

-- 

2,498 

Lenoir 

6,578 

55 

-- 

6,633 

Lincoln 

i^05 

-- 

-- 

405 

McDowell 

5,223 

hMl 

1,320 

11,000 

Macon 

971 

849 

9,178 

10,998 

Madison 

2,703 

4,427 

3,009 

10,139 

Martin 

1,456 

3^ 

-- 

1,490 

Meek  Lenburg 

13,2lij- 

135 

-- 

13,349 

Mitchell 

609 

5,321 

3,242 

9,172 

Montgomery 

4,996 

488 

-- 

5,484 

Moore 

11,180 

58 

-- 

11,238 

Nash 

667 

-- 

-- 

667 

New  Hanover 

7,910 

675 

-- 

8,585 

Northampton 

29,162 

1,023 

-- 

30,185 

Onslow 

37,3^0 

1,012 

-- 

38,352 

Orange 

1,1+40 

43 

-- 

1,483 

Pamlico 

1,650 

76 

-- 

1,726 

Pasquotank 

'- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pender 

20,956 

1,295 

-- 

22,251 

Perquimans 

271 

-- 

-- 

271 

Person 

-- 

-- 

_„ 

-- 

Pitt 

2,256 

- 

-- 

2,256 

Polk 

804 

444 

-- 

1,248 

Randolph 

-- 

_.- 

-- 

-- 

Richmond 

8,478 

209 

„_ 

8,687 

Robeson 

12,353 

468 

_„ 

12,821 

Rockingham 

2,701 

-- 

-- 

2,701 

Rowan 

83 

19 

-- 

102 

Rutherford 

4,708 

1,905 

-- 

6,613 

Sampson 

9,137 

218 

-- 

9,355 

Scotland 

4,642 

30 

-- 

4,672 

Stanly 

2,266 

48 

-- 

2,31^ 

Stokes 

17 

-- 

-- 

17 

Surry 

474 

hi 

-- 

521 

Swa5  n 

7,677 

10,403 

9,495 

27,575 

Transylvania 

2,987 

7,103 

5,047 

15,137 

Tyrrell 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Union 

3,550 

546 

-- 

4,096 

Vance 

3,240 

37 

-- 

3,277 

Wake 

19,467 

300 

-- 

19,767 

Warren 

31,150 

2,474 

-- 

33,624 

Washington 

961 

49 

-- 

1,010 

Watauga 

__ 

-„ 

-- 

-- 

Wayne 

5,941 

57 

-- 

5,998 

Wilkes 

15,303 

400 

1,273 

16,976 

Wilson 

54 

--- 

-- 

5^ 

Yadkin 

379 

44 

17 

440 

Yancey 

— 

-   2,753 

1,772 

^,525 

Total 

620,155 

103,721 

78,213 

802,089 

I 

i 
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Table  12. --Pulpwood  production  in  South  Carolina,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

1 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Abbeville 

^,703 

700 

5,403 

Aiken 

20,369 

572 

20,941 

Allendale 

17,930 

3,913 

21,843 

Anderson 

1,152 

-- 

1,152 

Bamberg 

8,939 

3,164 

12,103 

Barnwell 

8,573 

815 

9,388 

Beaufort 

20,993 

1,000 

21,993 

Berkeley 

62,787 

4,535 

67,322 

Calhoun 

9,558 

800 

10,358 

Charleston 

37,658 

400 

38,058 

Cherokee 

2,122 

314 

2,436 

Chester 

17,598 

3,099 

20,697 

Chesterfield 

7,891 

7,694 

15,585 

Clarendon 

17,^79 

2,743 

20,222 

Colleton 

3^,555 

3,295 

37,850 

Darlington 

13,051 

3,896 

16,947 

Dillon 

1,^62 

59 

1,521 

Dorchester 

^0,567 

1,519 

42,086 

Edgefield 

24,393 

1,391 

25,784 

Fairfield 

GG,GG9 

9,912 

76,581 

Florence 

YJ  ,lhO 

200 

17,340 

Georgetown 

47,550 

6,000 

53,550 

Greenville 

6,421 

232 

6,653 

Greenwood 

19,528 

628 

20,156 

Hampton 

31,154 

3,983 

35,137 

Horry 

49,632 

2,601 

52,233 

Jasper 

16,390 

1,389 

17,779 

Kershaw 

36,488 

4,820 

41,308 

Lancaster 

6,884 

630 

7,514 

Laurens 

10,569 

600 

11,169 

Lee 

4,721 

2,003 

6,724 

Lexington 

15,747 

2,296 

18,043 

McCormick 

47,479 

817 

48,296 

Marion 

2,389 

2,401 

4,790 

Marlboro 

2,399 

573 

2,972 

Newberry 

42,356 

2,991 

45,347 

Oconee 

840 

40 

880 

Orangeburg 

17,538 

3,412 

20,950 

Pickens 

228 

49 

277 

Ri  chland 

38,064 

4,665 

42,729 

Saluda 

4,776 

65 

4,841 

Spartanburg 

9,824 

892 

10,716 

Sumter 

13,806 

668 

14,474 

Union 

19,195 

2,462 

21,657 

Williamsburg 

28,672 

4,237 

32,909 

York 

5,266 

200 

5,466 

Total 

913,505 

98,675 

1,012,180 
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Table  13. --Pulpwood  production  in  Tennessee,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

5td.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Anderson 

378 

14 

34 

426 

Bedford 

-- 

-- 

715 

715 

Benton 

-- 

1,590 

-- 

1,590 

Bledsoe 

532 

_., 

— 

532 

Blount 

1,852 

162 

16 

2,030 

Bradley- 

3,797 

33 

-- 

3,830 

Campbell 

-- 

-- 

98 

98 

Cannon 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Carroll 

^_ 

2,925 

-- 

2,925 

Carter 

— 

420 

1,502 

1,922 

Cheatham. 

17 

-- 

-- 

17 

Chester 

_, 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Cla-'rborne 

^51 

754 

790 

1,995 

Clay 

- 

-- 

13 

13 

Cocke 

^,656 

2,079 

5,640 

12,375 

Coffee 

-- 

90 

2,847 

2,937 

Cronkett 

__ 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

Cumberland 

6,973 

12,307 

216 

19,496 

Davi  dson 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Decatur 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

_„ 

De  Kalb 

--= 

-- 

65 

65 

Dickson 

— 

90 

13 

103 

Dyer 

— 

__ 

-- 

— 

Fayette 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Fentress 

— 

3,000 

1,884 

4,884 

Franklin 

18 

-- 

-- 

18 

Gibson 

-- 

_=, 

-- 

-- 

Giles 

_.. 

-- 

39 

39 

Grainger 

15 

87 

42 

144 

Greene 

108 

-- 

104 

212 

Grundy 

320 

-- 

__ 

320 

Hamblen 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Hamilton 

93 

39 

-- 

132 

Hancock 

-- 

-- 

„_ 

— 

Hardeman 

— 

330 

-- 

330 

Hardin 

-- 

,,_ 

-  . 

-- 

Hawkins 

48 

780 

409 

1,237 

Haywood 

„_ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Henderson 

— 

960 

-- 

960 

Henry 

— 

1,335 

-- 

1,335 

Hickman 

— 

450 

559 

1,009 

Houston 

-- 

-- 

481 

481 

Humphreys 

— 

-- 

169 

169 

Jackson 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Jefferson 

-- 

_= 

-- 

-- 

Johnson 

-- 

240 

2,597 

2,837 

Knox 

_  142 

439 

125 

706 

Lake 

c_ 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

Lauderdale 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 
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Table  I3. --Tennessee  (cont.) 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Lawrence 

„_ 

4,725 

2,04l 

6,766 

Lewis 

-- 

1,305 

273 

1,578 

Lincoln 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Loudon 

175 

-- 

16 

191 

McMinn 

13,381 

817 

53 

14,251 

McNalry 

-- 

__ 

__ 

-- 

Macon 

-- 

-- 

273 

273 

Madison 

_- 

165 

-- 

165 

Marion 

-- 

__ 

_  __ 

_  _ 

Marshall 

-- 

-- 

13 

13 

Maury 

-- 

'-- 

13 

13 

Meigs 

_.„ 

-- 

-- 

__ 

Monroe 

18, 61+0 

722 

-- 

19,362 

Montgomery 

__ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Moore 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Morgan 

77 

126 

-- 

203 

Obion 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Overton 

329 

1,054 

15 

1,398 

Perry 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pickett 

„_ 

-- 

81 

81 

Polk 

5,583 

3,140 

255 

8,978 

Putnam 

15 

4,785 

5,493 

10,293 

Rhea 

618 

31 

1,768 

2,417 

Roane 

1,222 

4,612 

607 

6,441 

Robertson 

_~ 

-- 

26 

26 

Rutherford 

__ 

,»---, 

182 

182 

Scott 

60 

1,542 

-- 

1,602 

Sequatchie 

131 

-  ■ 

-- 

131 

Sevier 

__ 

219 

374 

593 

Shelby 

-- 

5,000 

-- 

5,000 

Smith 

__ 

-- 

39 

39 

Stewart 

-- 

-. 

-_ 

-- 

Sullivan 

__ 

660 

133 

793 

Sumner 

-- 

-- 

1,664 

1,664 

Tipton 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Trousdale 

-- 

-- 

_- 

-- 

Unicoi 

__ 

607 

2,484 

3,091 

Union 

28 

615 

332 

975 

Van  Buren 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Warren 

-- 

1,290 

533 

1,823 

Washington 

16 

288 

86 

390 

Wayne 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Weakley 

-- 

120 

-- 

120 

White 

-- 

270 

3,055 

3,325 

Williamson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Wilson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

59,675 

60,217 

38,167 

158,059 
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Tatle  Ik. 

--Pulpwood  prod 

uction  in  Texas 

5,  1949 

Countyi/ 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Anderson 

21,922 

2,617 

24,539 

Angelina 

35,078 

-- 

35,078 

Bastrop 

-- 

249 

249 

Bowie 

l2,6i+9 

100 

12,749 

Caldwell 

__ 

83 

83 

Camp 

1^,200 

— 

4,200 

Cass 

26,065 

— 

26,065 

Chambers 

10 

-- 

10 

Cherokee 

51,227 

2,9^9 

54,176 

Fayette 

-- 

125 

125 

Franklin 

81^1 

__ 

841 

Gregg 

11,337 

37^^ 

11,711 

Grimes 

7,215 

83 

7,298 

Hardin 

15,659 

83 

15,742 

Harris 

9,179 

457 

9,636 

Harrison 

9,007 

— 

9,007 

Henderson 

700 

— 

700 

Houston 

^5,7^5 

2,160 

47,905 

Jasper 

33,^80 

5,400 

38,880 

Jefferson 

3,769 

-- 

3,769 

Lee 

-- 

1,703 

1,703 

Leon 

-- 

42 

42 

Liberty 

26,288 

2,160 

28,448 

Marion 

16,849 

-- 

16,849 

Montgomery 

63,259 

1,329 

64,588 

Morris 

i^,6oo 

-- 

4,600 

Nacogdoches 

40,307 

3,281 

43,588 

Newton 

24,695 

1,703 

26,398 

Orange 

10,657 

-- 

10,657 

Panola 

9,703 

166 

9,869 

Polk 

30,882 

5,856 

36,738 

Rusk 

14,851 

1,744 

^   16,595 

Sabine 

20,771 

457 

21,228 

San  Augustine 

36,169 

42 

36,211 

San  Jacinto 

21,556 

706 

22,262 

Shelby 

22,291 

955 

23,246 

Smith 

6,896 

hi^ 

7,311 

Titus 

2,560 

— 

2,560 

Trinity 

41,158 

1,495 

42,653 

Tyler 

18,304 

332 

18,636 

Upshur 

11,535 

-- 

11,535 

Walker 

25,848 

4,112 

29,960 

Waller 

464 

-- 

464 

Wood 

11,989 

-- 

11,989 

Total 

749,715 

41,178 

790,893 

1/  Counties  with  no  pulpwood  production  are  omitted, 
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Table  I5. --Pulpwood  production  In  Virginia,  19^9 


County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Accomac 

11,789 

-- 

-- 

11,789 

Albemarle 

1^,593 

3MQ 

716 

18,727 

Alleghany 

3,618 

20,599 

615 

24,832 

Amelia 

30,255 

1,810 

-- 

32,065 

Amherst 

lU,091 

12,372 

3,314 

29,777 

Appomattox 

6,656 

1,182 

-- 

7,838 

Arlington 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Augusta 

932 

1,352 

36 

2,320 

Bath 

2,179 

12,^20 

18 

14,617 

Bedford 

13,697 

7,1^1 

1,289 

22,127 

Bland 

-- 

__ 

-- 

-- 

Botetourt 

^,633 

7,702 

317 

12,652 

Brunswick 

^8,816 

4,238 

-- 

53,054 

Buchanan 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

Buckingham 

39,527 

22,637 

88 

62,252 

Campbell 

15,806 

2,033 

48 

17,887 

Caroline 

1,960 

20 

-- 

1,980 

Carroll 

- 

-- 

965 

965 

Charles  City 

20,i^55 

78 

-- 

20,533 

Charlotte 

20,803 

481 

-- 

21,284 

Chesterfield 

10,153 

422 

-- 

10,575 

Clarke 

1U2 

11 

-- 

153 

Craig 

3,112 

8,865 

752 

12,729 

Culpeper 

5,921 

6o4 

527 

7,052 

Cumberland 

26,970 

8l4 

-- 

27,784 

Dickenson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Dinwiddle 

15,^37 

550 

-- 

15,987 

Elizabeth  City 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Essex 

5,724 

__ 

-- 

5,724 

Fairfax 

722 

104 

-- 

826 

Fauquier 

792 

161 

15 

968 

Floyd 

-- 

__ 

1,357 

1,357 

Fluvanna 

8,667 

2,847 

-- 

11,514 

Franklin 

8,717 

640 

146 

9,503 

Frederick 

6,173 

454 

-- 

6,627 

Giles 

67 

23 

57 

147 

Gloucester 

11,332 

-- 

11,332 

Goochland 

9,382 

698 

-- 

10,080 

Grayson 

112 

2,673 

4,545 

7,330 

Greene 

369 

-- 

200 

569 

Greensville 

35,713 

1,911 

-- 

37,624 

Halifax 

805 

-- 

-- 

805 

Hanover 

2,307 

33 

-- 

2,340 

Henrico 

3,692 

19 

-- 

3,711 

Henry 

5,017 

-- 

-- 

5,017 

Highland 

211 

2,543 

-- 

2,754 

Isle  of  Wight 

13,167 

561 

-- 

13,728 

James  City 

6,593 

-- 

-- 

6,593 

King  and  Queen 

16,382 

-- 

„- 

16,382 

King  George 

510 

135 

-- 

645 
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Table   15- --Virginia   (cont.) 


Coimty 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

Std.  cords 

King  William 

lU,030 

-- 

-- 

14,030 

Lancaster 

l,h9k 

-- 

-- 

7,494 

Lee 

„_ 

1,451 

4,065 

5,516 

Loudoun 

-- 

h 

-- 

4 

Louisa 

3,078 

1,606 

— 

4,684 

Lunenburg 

9,kGl 

135 

-- 

9,602 

Madison 

139 

74 

-- 

213 

Mathews 

92^ 

-- 

— 

924 

Mecklenburg 

15,039 

863 

-- 

15,902 

Middlesex 

6,539 

-- 

-- 

6,539 

Montgomery 

1,69^ 

1,840 

246 

3,780 

Nansemond 

8,723 

1,028 

-- 

9,751 

Nelson 

1^,652 

7,444 

1,723 

23,819 

New  Kent 

15,680 

860 

-- 

16,540 

Norfolk 

9^i+ 

10 

-- 

954 

Northampton 

1,0^5 

-- 

-- 

1,045 

Northumberland 

2,139 

-- 

-- 

2,139 

Nottoway 

12,833 

703 

-- 

13,536 

Orange 

3,088 

60 

479 

3,627 

Page 

765 

82 

-- 

847 

Patrick 

__ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pittsylvania 

l8,U07 

366 

22 

18,795 

Powhatan 

12,508 

470 

-- 

12,978 

Prince  Edward 

25,750 

2,888 

-- 

28,638 

Prince  George 

11,556 

373 

-- 

11,929 

Prince  William 

363 

-- 

-- 

363 

Princess  Anne 

__ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pulaski 

115 

75 

452 

642 

Rappahannock 

15 

__ 

-- 

15 

Richmond 

7,298 

-- 

7,298 

Roanoke 

1^9 

50 

17 

216 

Rockbridge 

5,7^0 

6,502 

385 

12,627 

Rockingham 

73 

25 

.-,_ 

98 

Russell 

-- 

48 

-- 

48 

Scott 

-- 

1,451 

5,307 

6,758 

Shenandoah 

291 

• 

-- 

291 

Smyth 

- 

83 

870 

953 

Southampton 

18,148 

1,498 

-- 

19,646 

Spotsylvania 

2,331 

84 

-- 

2,415 

Stafford 

1,181 

199 

-- 

1,380 

Surry 

10,9^3 

107 

-- 

11,050 

Sussex 

13,919 

548 

-- 

14,467 

Tazewell 

-- 

5 

-- 

5 

Warren 

1,301 

292  ■ 

— 

1,593 

Warwick 

1,970 

127 

-- 

2,097 

Washington 

_., 

2,163 

2,213 

4,376 

Westmoreland 

1,811 

-- 

1,811 

Wise 

-- 

257 

3,512 

3,769 

Wythe 

181 

63 

226 

470 

York 

^,957 

-- 

-- 

4,957 

Total 

705,279 

155,385 

34,522 

895,186 
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COMPANIES  DRAWING  PULPWOOD  FROM  THE  SOUTH,  19^9 


State 


Name 


Plant  location 


Pulp 
capacity 
2k   hrs.l/ 


ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


LOUISIANA 


Gulf  States  Paper  Corp. 
Hollingsworth  Sc  Whitney  Co. 
International  Paper  Co. 
Mobile  Paper  Mill  Co. 
National  Gypsum  Co. 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co, 

Crossett  Paper  Mills 
International  Paper  Co, 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
Container  Corp,  of  America 
Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 
International  Paper  Co. 
National  Container  Corp. 
Rayonier,  Inc. 
St.  Joe  Paper  Co. 
St,  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 
Macon  Kraft  Co. 
St.  Marys  Kraft  Corp. 
Southern  Paperboard  Corp. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp. 

The  Brown  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Inc, 
Calcasien  Paper  Co.,  Inc, 
Flintkote  Co, 
Gay lord  Container  Corp, 
International  Paper  Co. 
International  Paper  Co. 


Tuscaloosa 

Mobile 

Mobile 

Crichton 

Mobile 

Coosa  Pines 

Crossett 
Camden 

Pensacola 
Fernandina 
Palatka 
Panama  City 
Jacksonville 
Fernandina 
Port  St.  Joe 
Pensacola 

Macon 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Macon 

St.  Marys 

Savannah 

Savannah 

West  Monroe 
Elizabeth 
New  Orleans 
Bogalusa 
Bastrop 
Spring  Hill 


MARYLAND 


Southern  Advance  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  Hodge 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.    Luke 


1,000  lbs, 

800 

^50 
1,070 

120 
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Figiire  3.— Pulpwood  production  by  county  in  the  South,  19'<-9 
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FOREWORD 

Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  "by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  vhlch  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (k)    to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products, 
and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  original  inventory  of  forest  resources  in  Florida  was  made 
by  the  Forest  Survey  during  the  period  193^-36.   Since  then,  forest 
growth,  use  of  forest  products,  changes  in  land  use,  more  intensive  man- 
agement practices,  and  other  factors  have  caused  changes  in  the  growing 
stock  that  can  only  be  measured  accurately  by  on-the-ground  surveys. 
A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  in  Florida  was  started  in  June  19^8 
and  completed  in  August  19^9-   Forest  area  and  timber  volume  statistics 
for  individual  Survey  Units  have  already  been  published.   This  progress 
report  summarizes  the  forest  area  and  timber  volume  statistics  of  the  re- 
survey,  and  also  presents  growth  and  commodity  drain  data.   When  all  of 
the  statistical  data  have  been  analyzed,  a  State  report  will  be  prepared 
which  will  interpret  the  findings  and  focus  attention  upon  the  principal 
forest  problems. 
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Figure  1. --Forest  Survey  Units  in  Florida 
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FOREST  STATISTICS  FOR  FLORIDA,  19^9 


This  report  summarizes  the  statistical  data  on  forest  area  and 
timber  volumes  for  the  State  of  Florida  which  have  been  published  in 
individual  survey  unit  releases.  It  also  presents  grovth  and  commodity 
drain  data.  These  statistics  were  obtained  from  a  resurvey  of  the  for- 
est resources  in  the  State  which  started  in  July  19^*4^  and  finished  in 
August  19^9*  The  field  work  was  based  on  the  combined  xise  of  aerial 
photographs  from  which  the  area  of  forest  land  and  the  areas  of  timber 
stands  by  broad  size  classes  were  determined,  and  on  the  examination  of 
quarter-acre  ground  plots  from  which  tree  sizes,  species,  timber  vol- 
umes, forest  type,  growth,  and  other  data  were  obtained. 

The  original  Forest  Survey  of  Florida  was  made  in  193^-3^,  and 
by  comparing  the  current  statistics  with  those  obtained  in  the  first 
survey,  the  trends  and  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  in- 
terim can  be  determined. 


19^9  FACTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Forest  land  area  decreases  slightly;  Forests  occupy  23  million 
acres,  or  67  percent,  of  the  3^ ♦5  million  acres  of  land  in  Florida. 
The  remaining  one-third  of  the  total  land  area  is  almost  equally  div- 
ided between  agricultural  and  urban  uses  which  make  up  l6  percent, 
and  marsh,  grassland, 
and  sandy  coastal 
strips  which  occupy 
17  percent  of  the  a- 
rea.  The  extent  of 
the  forest  area  is 
illustrated  in  fig- 
ure 2. 


The  acreage 
of  commercial  forest 
land  for  the  State  as 
a  whole  decreased  ap- 
proximately two  per- 
cent during  the  peri- 
od between  surveys. 
This  decrease  occurred 
in  Central  and  South 
Florida,  and  is  appar- 
ently due  to  land 
clearing  in  these  are- 
as for  pasture  and 
other  agricultural 
uses. 
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Figure  2. --Land  use  in  Florida,  19^9 


Northern  Florida,  including  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  survey  units, 
Is  the  most  important  timber-producing  section  of  the  State,  with  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  land  in  forest  use.   Central  and  South  Florida  contain 
very  large  areas  of  marsh  and  grassland,  and  the  current  agricultural  devel- 
opment activity  will  probably  further  reduce  the  amount  of  land  in  forests. 

Approximately  I.5  million  acres,  or  seven  percent,  of  the  forest 
land  is  classified  as  noncommercial  because  of  its  inability  to  produce  tim- 
ber of  commercial  size,  or  because  the  areas  are  so  inaccessible  the  timber 
could  not  be  economically  harvested.   Nearly  three -fourths  of  this  noncom- 
mercial forest  acreage  is  located  in  South  Florida,  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
Everglades,  and  the  remainder  is  principally  on  sandy  coastal  areas. 

Forty-six  thousand  acres  of  productive  forest  land  are  in  State 
Parks  and  other  public  areas  where  the  timber  stands  are  reserved  from  cut-- 
ting.   Such  areas  are  excluded  from  the  commercial  forest  land  acreage 
since  they  are  not  available  for  the  production  of  forest  products. 


Table  A.-^Forest  area  by  survey  unit,  19^9 


Survey  unit 

Total 
land 

Forest  area 

area 

Total 

Commercial 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent— 

Northeast 

9,526 

7,694 

7,602 

80 

Northwest 

7,320 

6,060 

5,928 

81 

Central 

9,779 

5,979 

5,747 

59 

South 

1,Q'?^ 

3,314 

2,174 

28 

State 

3^,^79 

23,047 

21,451 

62 

1/  Percent  of  total  land  area. 


Hardwood  forest  types  increase:   The  most  striking  change  which 
has  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  forests  is  the  shift  in  area  from 
softwood  to  hardwood  types.   This  trend  is  found  throughout  the  State, 
and  during  the  period  between  surveys  the  acreage  of  softwood  types  de- 
creased l4  percent  while  the  acreage  of  hardwood  types  increased  64  per- 
cent (fig.  3). 


These  type  area  changes 
are  primarily  due  to  cutting 
practices  used  in  harvesting 
timber.  Where  stands  of  pine 
and  cypress  are  mixed  with  hard- 
wood species,  or  where  an  under- 
story  of  hardwood  trees  exists, 
the  preferred  softwood  species 
are  usually  cut  leaving  the 
hardwoods  to  occupy  the  site. 
The  scrub  oak  type  increased 
from  1.3  to  1.9  million  acres, 
and  the  area  in  other  hardwood 
types  increased  from  2.0  to  3-5 
million  acres.   During  the  same 
period,  softwood  types  decreased 
from  18.6  to  16.1  million  acres. 

Pine  types  predominate 
throughout  the  State,  occurring 
on  1^4-. 8  million  acres,  or  69 
percent  of  the  commercial  for- 
est land.   Hardwood  types  oc- 
cupy 5.^  million  acres,  or  25 
percent,  and  cypress  types  oc- 
cupy the  remaining  I.3  million 
acres,  or  six  percent  (fig.  h) . 
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Figure  3- --Change  in  forest  type  areas  on 
commercial  forest  land,  193^-36  to  19^9 
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Figure  U. --Commercial  forest  land  by 
broad  types,  19^9 


Saw-timber  volume  decreases  I7  percent;   The  total  volume  of  sound 
saw-timber  size  trees  in  19^9  was  20.6  billion  board  feet.   Softwoods 
made  up  over  three-fourths  of  this  volume  with  12.7  billion  board  feet 
in  pines  and  3-2  billion  in  cypress.   The  hardwood  volume  amounted  to  4.7 
billion  feet,  or  23  percent  of  the  total. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  saw-timber  volume  with  the  volume  found 
in  the  first  survey  shows  a  decline  of  17  percent.   In  making  this  compari- 
son (table  B),  the  present  volume  in  hardwood  trees  12  inches  d.b.h.  has 
been  omitted  since  12-inch  hardwood  trees  were  not  considered  saw  timber 
in  the  original  survey. 
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Table  B. --Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber,  193^-36  to  19^9 


Species  group 

193^-36 

19^9 

Change 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Pine    ^1 
Hardwood-' 

13,987 
5,562 

12,691 
3,551 

-  9 
-36 

Cypress 2/ 

3,873 

3,186 

"18 

All  species 

23,J+22 

19,428 

-17 

1/  Excludes  volume  of '  hardwoods  12  inches  d.b.h. 
2/  Includes  volume  of  cedar. 


The  decrease  in  saw-timber  vo 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
cent,  but  it  amounted  to  h^  percent, 
South  Florida.  The  heavier  decrease 
unit  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  he 
moved  much  of  the  merchantable  timbe 
County  and  surrounding  areas.  The  g 
contributed  to  the  decrease  of  timbe 
clearing  and  development  of  land  for 


lume  was  fairly  uniform  over  the 
State,  ranging  from  1^+  to  I8  per- 
or  nearly  half,  of  the  volume  in 
in  board-foot  volume  in  the  southern 
avy  cutting  operations  which  have  re- 
r  in  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  Collier 
rowing  livestock  industry  has  also 
r  volumes  in  this  section  through 
pasture  ard  grazing  use. 


Slash  pine  is  the  only  major  species  in  which  the  saw-timber  vol- 
ume increased  during  the  period  between  surveys.   It  increased  two  percent 
in  volume,  while  longleaf  pine  decreased  11  percent,  and  the  volume  of 
other  pines  decreased  32  percent.   Hardwood  and  cypress  species  also  showed 
a  marked  decline,  being  down  36  and  I8  percent  respectively. 

Pine  timber  makes  up  62  percent  of  the  present  saw-timber  volume 
with  hardwoods  accounting  for  23  percent  and  cypress  I5  percent.   In  19^9, 
the  volume  of  slash  pine  was  6.3  billion  board  feet,  making  it  the  most 
abundant  individual  species  (fig.  5)-   The  volume  of  this  species  amoun- 
ted to  nearly  half  the  entire  volume  of  pine  timber  and  to  3I  percent  of 
the  total  saw-timber  volume  in  the  State.   Longleaf  pine  was  the  second 
species  in  importance  with  a  volume  of  4.5  billion  board  feet,  or  22  per- 
cent of  the  State  total. 
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Figure  5 • --Board-foot  volume  by  species,  19^9 

Nearly  half,  ^9  percent,  of  the  total  saw-timber  volume  in  the 
State  is  located  in  Northeast  Florida,  where  the  average  volume  per  acre 
is  1,326  board  feet.   Of  the  10.1  billion  board  feet  in  this  unit,  8.3 
billion,  or  82  percent,  is  softwood.   Northwest  Florida  contains  6.3 
billion  board  feet,  or  3I  percent  of  the  State  total,  with  an  average 
of  1,069  board  feet  per  acre.   Central  Florida  has  3-3  billion  board 
feet,  or  16  percent  of  the  total  timber,  averaging  587  board  feet  per 
acre,  and  South  Florida  has  the  remaining  four  percent  (table  C). 

Table  C. --Saw-timber  volume  by  survey  unit,  19^9 


Survey 
unit 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Total 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Central 
South 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

6,6i+0 

3,823 

1,79^1 

h3h 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

1,769 

2,li+6 

800 

2 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

1,655 
369 
733 
1+29 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

10,061^ 

6,338 

3,327 

865 

Percent 

^9 

31 

16 

1^ 

State 

12,691 

^,717 

3,186 

20,59^ 

100 
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The  size  of  the  average  pine  and  cypress  saw-timber  tree  is  only 
11.4  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height,  as  65  percent  of  the  present 
saw-timber  volume  is  in  the  10-  and  12-inch  diameter  classes.   Softwood 
trees  in  the  l4-  to  l8-inch  diameter  class  contain  3I  percent  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  remaining  four  percent  is  in  the  larger,  more  desirable  trees 
(fig.  6).   By  comparison,  only  4U  percent  of  the  pine  and  cypress  volume 
was  in  the  10-  to  12-inch  diameter  class  in  193^-36. 


D.B.H. 

10"-  12" 


4  6  8 

BILLION    BOARD    FEET 


SOFTWOODS 


12 


HARDWOODS 


Figure  6. --Distribution  of   saw-timber  volume  by  tree-diameter   class, 

1949 


In  addition 
saw-timber  volume  i 
trees  which  have  be 
stocked  areas.  Thi 
lion  board  feet,  is 
per  acre  (table  D). 
in  young  or  poorly- 
erage  volume  per  ac 
making  the  economic 
impossible. 


to  being  concentrated  in  small  size  trees,  much  of  the 
s  scattered  throughout  stands  of  pole  timber,  or  in 
en  left  as  remnants  on  seedling  and  sapling  or  poorly- 
rty-four  percent  of  the  saw-timber  volume,  or  7*0  bil- 
contained  in  stands  having  less  than  1,500  board  feet 
This  volume  is  scattered  and  mixed  with  immature  trees 
stocked  stands  over  more  than  18  million  acres.   The  av- 
re  for  timber  in  these  conditions  is  only  388  board  feet, 
al  harvesting  of  much  of  this  volume  either  difficult  or 


Table  D. --Volume  of  saw  timber  by  stand-size  class,  19^9 


Species 
group 

Saw- 
timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stands 

All 
stands 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

7,^19 
3,561 
2,537 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

1,973 
629 

373 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

3,299 

527 
276 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

12,691 
i+,717 
3,186 

All  species 

13,517 

2,975 

i^,102 

20,  59^^ 

Percent 

66 

Ik 

20 

100 
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Two-thirds  of  the  saw  timber  volume  is  in  stands  containing  1,500  board 
feet  per  acre  or  more.   However,  saw-timber  size  stands  occupy  only  3-2  million 
acres,  or  I5  percent,  of  the  commercial  forest  area.   Stands  of  large  saw  tim- 
ber are  very  scarce.   They  contain  2.6  billion  board  feet  of  timber  and  are 
found  on  only  two  percent  of  the  forest  land.   These  larger  stands  have  an  av- 
erage volume  of  5; ^50  board  feet  per  acre.   The  remaining  53  percent  of  the 
board-foot  volume  is  in  stands  of  small  saw  timber,  which  occupy  I3  percent  of 
the  commercial  forest  land  and  average  3j960  board  feet  per  acre. 

Hardwood  saw  timber  of  poor  quality;   The  remaining  hardwood  saw  timber 
in  Florida  is  composed  largely  of  low-grade  material.   Only  12  percent  of  the 
hardwood  volume  is  of  select  or  number  1  quality,  and  20  percent  of  the  volume 
was  grade  2.   The  remaining  68  percent  is  almost  equally  divided  between  grade 
3A  logs,  which  will  produce  only  low-quality  lumber,  and  grade  3B  logs,  which 
are  primarily  suitable  for  cross  ties  and  timbers. 

Primary  growing  stock  decreases  9  percent;   Saw-timber  volumes  in  board 
feet  are  computed  only  on  trees  large  enough  to  produce  sawlogs  (9  inches  d.b.h. 
for  softwoods  and  11  inches  d.b.h.  for  hardwoods).   The  cubic-foot  volumes  pub- 
lished in  this  release  include  the  sound  wood  in  pole-size  trees  (5-0  inches 
d.b.h.  to  saw-timber  size)  as  well  as  the  wood  in  the  saw-timber  trees.   Trees 
below  five  inches  in  diameter  are  considered  saplings  or  seedlings  and  are  not 
assigned  cubic-foot  volumes.   The  cubic  volume  in  all  sound  live  trees  five 
inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  is  referred  to  as  the  primary  growing  stock. 

In  19^9^  "the  cubic-foot  volume  of  primary  growing  stock  was  7-^  billion 
cubic  feet,  of  which  k-.2   billion,  or  56  percent,  was  pine,  2.0  billion,  or  27 
percent,  was  hardwood,  and  the  remaining  1.2  billion,  or  17  percent,  was  cy- 
press (table  E) . 

Table  E. --Primary  growing  stock  by  survey  unit,  19^9 


Survey 
unit 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Total 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Central 
South 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

2,060 

1,321 

610 

160 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

799 
854 

327 
3 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

579 
110 

3^3 
191 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

3,^38 
2,285 
1,280 

35^ 

Percent 

^7 

31 

17 

5 

State 

^,151 

1,983 

1,223 

7,357 

100 

During  the  period  between  surveys,  Florida  has  lost  nine  percent  of 
its  sound-tree  or  primary  growing  stock.   The  cubic  volume  of  sound  pine 
timber  decreased  four  percent;  hardwoods  and  cypress  were  down  I5  and  1^^- 
percent  respectively.   Meanwhile,  the  cubic  volume  of  sound  material  in 
cull  trees,  or  secondary  growing  stock,  increased  sharply  (table  F). 
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Table  F. --Change  in  volume  of  all  timber,  1934-36  to  1949 


Species 

Primary  growing  stock 

Secondary  growing  stock 

group 

1934-36 

1949 

Change 

1934-36 

1949 

Change 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

1/4,332 
2,329 
1,420 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

4,151 
1,983 
1,223 

Percent 

-  4 

-15 
.-14 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

71 

1,313 

172 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

100 

2,393 
249 

Percent 

+41 
+82 
+45 

All  species 

8,081 

7,357 

-  9 

1,556 

2/2,742 

+76 

1/  Excludes  102  million  cubic  feet  in  turpentine  butts. 

2/  Excludes  169  million  cubic  feet  of  noncommercial  hard- 
woods and  1,009  million  cubic  feet  of  palms,  species  not  tallied 
on  the  1934=36  survey.   Also  excludes  45  million  cubic  feet  in 
limbs  of  12=inch  hardwoods. 


Some  of  the  changes  which  have  brought  about  the  over-all  decline 
in  sound  timber  are  interesting  and  significant.   In  North  Florida  the 
sound  cubic  volume  of  pine  has  increased  two  percent,  from  3,3^6  to  3,38l 
million  cubic  feet.   In  contrast  with  a  slight  decline  in  saw-timber  vol- 
ume for  the  same  area,  this  change  indicates  that  the  number  and  volume 
of  pole-size  trees  has  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  the  decrease  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  larger  saw-timber  trees.   In  Central  and 
South  Florida  the  volume  of  pine  species  decreased  25  percent  in  terms  of 
cubic  feet  and  36  percent  in  board  feet,  indicating  a  general  decline  in 
the  number  of  sound  pine  trees  in  all  size  classes.   The  sound  cubic  vol- 
umes of  hardwood  and  cypress  show  general  declines  throughout  the  State 
except  in  Central  Florida,  where  the  hardwood  volumes  are  about  unchanged 
and  the  cypress  volumes  increased  20  percent. 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  only  increase  in  sound  tree  volumes 
was  in  trees  of  pole  size  (fig.  7)-   The  heavy  cutting  of  both  softwood 
and  hardwood  trees  of  saw-timber  size  has  overbalanced  this  increase  in 
pole-timber  volume,  creating  a  net  decrease  in  the  volume  of  all  sound 
trees  combined.   Hardwood  trees  in  the  12-inch  diameter  group  were  clas- 
sified as  pole  timber  during  the  original  survey.   For  comparison,  the 
1949  cubic  volume  of  12-inGh  hardwood  trees  has  been  included  with  the 
pole -timber  volumes  shown  in  figure  7- 
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Figure  7. --Change  in  all-timber  volume,  193^-36  to  19^9 

One -fourth  of  the  total  volume  in  cull  trees:   In  19^9,  the  net 
cubic  volume  in  cull  trees  amounted  to  27  percent  of  the  total  net  cu- 
bic volume,  compared  to  l6  percent  in  the  original  survey.   The  change 
in  cull  hardwood  volume  is  particularly  significant.   The  volume  increase 
in  cull  hardwood  trees  was  1.1  billion  cubic  feet,  making  the  present  vol- 
ume 82  percent  greater  than  was  found  in  the  first  survey. 

This  increase  is  due,  in  part,  to  an  increase  of  nearly  200  million 
cubic  feet  in  the  volume  of  scrub  oak.   Another  200  million  cubic  feet  can 
be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  sound  cull  trees  of  other  species.   Thus, 
the  major  change  was  in  the  volume  of  rotten  cull  trees.   Many  hardwood 
trees  which  contained  some  degree  of  rotten  material  during  the  first  sur- 
vey have  since  become  too  rotten  to  qualify  as  sound  trees.   This  condi- 
tion is  aggravated  by  cutting  practices  which  seldom  remove  hardwoods 
with  any  marked  degree  of  rotten  cull  from  the  stand. 


Three-fourths  of  the  forest  land  understocked:   One  outstanding 
feature  of  the  commercial  forest  land  in  Florida  is  the  degree  of  under- 
stocking in  sound  trees  of  desirable  species.   Stocking  classifications 
are  based  on  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  they  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  available  growing  space  is  effectively  utilized. 


In  19^9,  there  were  I5.6  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  which 
were  less  than  kO   percent  stocked  with  sound  trees.   This  area  of  poorly-stocked 
timberland  amounts  to  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  commercial  forest  area  and 
represents  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  timber-producing  capacity  of  the  State. 
Breaking  this  area  down  further,  it  was  found  that  more  than  9.7  million  acres, 
or  ^5  percent,  of  the  commercial  forest  land  is  seriously  understocked  or  de- 
nuded, having  less  than  10  percent  stocking  in  sound  trees. 

Planting  required  on  large  areas :   Slightly  over  60  percent  of  the 
poorly-stocked  forest  area  in  the  pine  and  upland  hardwood  types  will  require 
planting  if  the  land  is  to  "be  restocked  with  trees.   Over  six  million  acres 
are  suitable  for  the  use  of  tractor-drawn  planting  machines.  Approximately 
one  million  acres  would  require  hand  planting  because  the  planting  areas  are 
less  than  10  acres  in  size,  or  because  ground  conditions  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  planting  machinery. 

Sites  are  poor  over  much  of  the  poorly-stocked  land,  and  commercially 
profitable  plantations  may  be  limited  to  only  a  part  of  the  seven  million  acres. 

Turpentining  activity  declines;   The  period  between  surveys  has  been 
marked  by  a  considerable  decrease  in  turpentining  activity.   The  number  of 
slash  and  longleaf  pine  trees  9  inches  or  larger  being  worked  for  gum  decreased 
from  nearly  36  million  during  the  first  survey  to  I3  million  in  19^9-   The  area 
supporting  crops  of  working  turpentine  trees  likewise  decreased  from  nearly  2.5 
million  acres  to  6OO  thousand  acres.   Most  of  the  worked-out  timber  which  char- 
acterized the  turpentine  belt  in  Florida  some  years  ago  has  been  removed  from 
the  stands. 

Saw-timber  growth  about  one  billion  board  feet  in  19^8:   The  net  annual 
growth  of  saw  timber  in  Florida  for  19^8  was  1.1  billion  board  feet  (table  G) . 
This  growth  includes  the  increase  in  volume  of  all  sound  saw-timber  trees  plus 
the  volume  of  trees  reaching  saw-timber  size  during  the  year.   It  excludes  the 
volume  of  trees  dying  from  natural  causes.   The  calendar  year  19^8  was  chosen 
as  a  basis  for  computing  growth  so  that  comparison  could  be  made  with  19^8  drain 
data.   Growth  of  pine  timber  amounted  to  more  than  8OO  million  board  feet,  or 
7^  percent  of  the  total.   Geographically,  the  volume  of  growth  is  roughly  in 
proportion  to  the  distribution  of  the  growing  stock.   The  forests  of  Northeast 
Florida  produced  589  million  board  feet  of  saw  timber,  or  52  percent  of  the 
total.   Northwest  Florida  produced  358  million  board  feet  and  Central  and  South 
Florida  combined  produced  I78  million. 

Table  G.--Net  annual  growth  by  survey  unit,  19^8 


(in  million  board  feet) 


Survey  unit 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Total 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Central  &  South 

^71 
260 
106 

71 
86 

33 

^7 
12 

39 

589 
358 
178 

State 

837 

190 

98 

1,125 

(in 

million  cubic  feet) 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Central  &  South 

132 
90 
36 

33 
33 
13 

15 
2 

16 

180 

125 

65 

State 

258 

79 

33 

370 
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The  growth  of  all  sound  trees  5-0  Inches  d.h.h.  and  larger,  both  pole 
and  saw-timber  trees,  amounted  to  370  million  cubic  feet  in  19^8.   This  vol- 
ume also  Includes  trees  reaching  5-0  inches  in  size  during  the  year  and  ex- 
cludes mortality. 

The  average  current  annual  growth  of  saw  timber  per  acre  in  Florida 
is  only  65  board  feet  (table  H).   The  average  growth  per  acre  of  all  sound 
trees  5-0  inches  and  larger  is  correspondingly  low,  being  20  cubic  feet  or 
approximately  three -tenths  of  a  standard  cord.   Saw-timber  stands  are  grow- 
ing at  the  much  faster  rate  of  265  board  feet  per  acre  per  year,  or  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cord,  with  the  highest  rates  of  increment  in  the  loblolly  pine 
and  slash  pine  types.   The  low  average  rate  of  growth  for  all  stands  of  tim- 
ber is  primarily  due  to  the  large  area  of  forest  land  which  is  in  a  poorly- 
stocked  condition. 


Table  H. --Current  annual  growth  per  acre  by  stand -size  class 


Stand  size 

Saw-timber 
trees 

All  sound  trees  5.O" 
d.b.h.  and  larger 

Saw-timber  stands 
Pole-timber  stands 
Other  stands 

Board  feet 

265 
68 

19 

Cubic  feet 
57 

7 

Cords 

0.8 
0.6 

0.1 

All  stands 

65 

20 

0.3 

Commodity  drain  937  million  board  feet  in  19^8:   Timber  cutting 
for  the  production  of  various  forest  products  created  a  drain  of  937 
million  board  feet  on  the  saw-timber  growing  stock  (table  l).   The  drain 
on  all  sound  trees  '^.0   inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  amounted  to  232  million 
cubic  feet.   These  commodity  drain  estimates  have  been  adjusted  for  waste 
and  overutilization  in  cutting  operations  according  to  Forest  Survey  in- 
ventory standards.   They  apply  only  to  the  sound  tree  growing  stock.   Ap- 
proximately 88  percent  of  the  total  drain  was  on  softwood  timber,  and 
about  half  of  the  drain  took  place  in  Northeast  Florida.   Ninety  percent 
of  the  drain  came  from  saw  timber  trees  and  ten  percent  from  pole -size 
trees. 


Table  I .- -Commodity  drain  by  survey  unit,  19^8 
(in  million  board  feet) 


Survey  unit 

Fine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Total 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Central  &  South 

397 
161^- 

169 

1^0 

^9 
21+ 

23 
12 

59 

i+60 
225 

252 

State 

730 

113 

9^ 

937 

(in 

million  cubic  feet) 

Northeast 
Northwest 
Central  & 

South 

105 
^3 
38 

9 

11 
6 

5 

3 

12 

119 
57 

56 

State 

186 

26 

20 

232 

11 


The  leading  forest  products  are  shown  in  figure  8.   Sawlogs  used 
for  lumber,  sawn  ties,  and  timbers  made  up  ^1  percent  of  the  total. 
In  terms  of  cubic  feet,  the  drain  created  by  pulpwood  cutting  nearly- 
equaled  the  sawlog  drain,  being  38  percent  of  the  total  drain.   Veneer 
logs  and  bolts  accounted  for  8  percent  of  the  drain;  hewn  ties,  6  per- 
cent; fuel  wood,  2  percent;  poles,  3  percent;  and  all  other  forest 
products,  2  percent. 
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Figure  8. --Commodity  drain  by  forest  product,  19^8 


Timber  growth  exceeds  drain  in  19^8:  The  net  increase  in  volume 
on  the  sound -tree  growing  stock  during  19^8  exceeded  drain  in  terms  of 
both  board  feet  and  cubic  feet  (table  j) .  For  the  State  the  net  change 
resulting  from  board-foot  growth  of  saw-timber  trees  amounted  to  an  in- 
crease of  188  million  board  feet.  However,  in  Central  and  South  Florida 
the  board-foot  volume  decreased  7U  million  board  feet  mainly  because  of 
heavy  timber  cutting  operations  and  land  clearing  activity. 

The  cubic  volume  increase  of  all  sound  trees  5.O  inches  and  lar- 
ger amounted  to  I38  million  feet  with  the  heavier  increases  in  northern 
survey  units  and  a  slight  increase  in  Central  and  South  Florida.   These 
changes  during  19^8  caused  increases  of  about  one  percent  in  the  State's 
saw-timber  growing  stock  during  the  year  and  two  percent  in  the  total 
sound  tree  growing  stock. 
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Table  J.  -Net  change  in  primary  growing  stock,  19^8—' 


1/ 


(in  million  board  feet) 

Item 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Cypress 

Total 

2/ 
Growth  on  original  stand- 
Ingrowth 

658 
2^8 

73 

58 
h9 

860 
370 

Total  growth 
Mortality 

906 
69 

217 
27 

107 
9 

1,230 
105 

Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

837 
730 

190 
113 

98 

9h 

1,125 

937 

Net  change 

+107 

+77 

+h 

+188 

(in 

million  cubic  feet) 

2/ 
Growth  on  original  stand- 
Ingrowth 

2J+5 
33 

70 
18 

32 
8 

3^7 
59 

Total  growth 
Mortality 

278 

20 

88 
9 

^0 

7 

^06 
36 

Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

258 
186 

79 
26 

33 
20 

370 
232 

Net  change 

+72 

+53 

+  13 

+138 

1/   See  table  28  for  change  in  board  foot  volume  by  survey  unit, 

2/  Growth  on  trees  included  in  the  growing  stock  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 
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Table  1.— Gross  area—  by  broad  use  class,  19^9 


Class  of  use 

Are 

a 

Acres 

Percent 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 

21,i+51,100 

57.2 

Noncommercial 

1,267,600 

3.^ 

Reserved 

Commercial 

k6,koo 

0.1 

Noncommercial 

281,900 

0.8 

Total  forest 

23,01+7,000 

61.5 

Nonforest  land: 

Agriculture  -  active 

3,3^6,800 

8.9 

Agriculture  -  idle 

1,121,900 

3.0 

Marsh 

5,899,700 

15.7 

Dunes  and  beaches 

2/ 
Urban  and  other- 

71,300 

0.2 

991,900 

2.7 

Total  nonforest 

11,1^31,600 

30.5 

Total  land  area 
Total  water  area- 

31^,1178,600 

92.0 

2,999,800 

8.0 

All  classes 

37,W,^00 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I9U0. 

2/   Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and 
rural  industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 

3/   Includes  2l+9  thousand  acres  of  water  ac- 
cording to  Survey  standards  of  area  classifica- 
tion, but  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
land. 
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Table  2. --Ownership  of  land,  19^9 


Class  of  ownership 

All 

land 

Commercial  forest  land 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Percent 

Public  land: 

Federal 

National  forest 

1,063,600 

3.1 

1,025,500 

h.Q 

Indian 

78,500 

0.2 

36,100 

0.1 

Other 

1,896,900 

5.5 

919,600 

4.3 

Total  Federal 

3,039,000 

8.8 

1,981,200 

9.2 

State 

1,1^5,900 

3.3 

223,300 

1.0 

County  &  municipal 

11^6,900 

0.5 

55,600 

0.3' 

Total  public 

4,331,800 

12.6 

2,260,100 

10.5 

Private  land 

30,1^6,800 

Ql.k 

19,191,000 

89.5 

All  classes 

34, W, 600 

100.0 

21,1^51,100 

100.0 
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Table  3- ""Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  .and  stand-size  class,  19^^ 


Forest  typ( 


1/ 


Large 
saw-timber 
stands 


Small- 

saw-timber 

stands 


Pole- 
timber 
stands 


Seedling 
8s  sapling 
stands 


Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 


All 
stands 


Dngleaf  pine 
Lash  pine 
3blolly  pine 
3nd  pine 
and  pine 
impress 

All  sftwd,  types 

3wland  hardwoods 
pland  hardwoods 
3 rub  oak 

All  hdwd.  types 
aim 
11  types 

Percent 


Acres 

5,200 
96,300 
6i+,500 

5,900 

31,^00 


Acres 

525,900 
873,000 
120,1^00 
^7,900 
15,600 
it-99,000 


Acres 

1,381,800 

752,600 

124,300 

55,500 

92,500 

381,700 


Acres 

358,200 
901,000 
121,100 
57,700 
li+4,000 
lU2,100 


Acres 

5,0i+l,i^00 
3,415,300 
239,400 
215,300 
136,000 
227,900 


203,300 


2,081,800 


2,788,400 


1,724,100 


9,275,300 


280,100 
2,700 


660,200 

5,400 


654,500 
87,300 


505,200 
66,300 


655,700 

425,000 

1,894,700 


282,800 


665,600 


741, 


571,500 


2,975,^00 


i4 1,100 


486,100 


2,747,400 


3,530,200 


2,295,600 


12,391,800 


2.3 


12.8 


16.4 


10.7 


57-8 


Acres 

7,312,500i 

6,038,200 

669,700 

382,300 

388,100 

1,282,10c 


It 


16,072,90c 


2,755,70c 

586,70c 

1,894,70c 


5,237,10c 


l4 1,10c 


h 


21,451,10c 


100.0 


1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendix- 
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Table  ^.--Net  volume—  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  19^9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


c    •   2/ 
Species— 

Large 
saw-timber 
stanfis 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 

stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

3f twoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

13,900 

1,876,900 

1,026,400 

183,400 

1,362,100 

4,462,700 

Slash  pine 

61+9/100 

3,453,800 

770,400 

395,500 

1,036,900 

6,305,700 

Loblolly  pine 

319;600 

727,100 

100,400 

56,400 

98^000 

1,301,500 

Pond  pine 

21,100 

159,500 

38,800 

25,800 

98,700 

343,900 

Other  pines 

123,900 

73,900 

36,300 

22,900 

19,700 

276,700 

Total 

1,127,600 

6,291,200 

1,972,300 

684,000 

2,615,400 

12,690,500 

Cypress 

225,400 

2,262,800 

364,400 

95,000 

147,400 

3,095,000 

Cedar 

19,100 

29,600 

8,300 

-- 

34,200 

91,200 

Total  sftwds. 

1,372,100 

8,583,600 

2,3^5,000 

779,000 

2,797,000 

15,876,700 

ardwoods : 

Tupelo 

Ui;l,100 

852,400 

171,900 

78,800 

33,700 

1,577,900 

Sweetgum 

196,900 

294,100 

54,600 

56,300 

27,200 

629,100 

Soft  maple 

38,400 

125,000 

15,400 

4,900 

6,000 

189,700 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

iU4,6oo 

367,300 

107,400 

26,900 

38,800 

685,000 

Total 

821,000 

1,638,800 

349,300 

166,900 

105,700 

3,081,700 

Red  oaks 

1^7,900 

334,600 

128,400 

62,400 

94,300 

767,600 

Whi  te  <^aks 

1  ij.6  ^  700 

70^800 

63,100 

16,300 

21,800 

318,700 

Hickory 

37,300 

52,000 

35,200 

22,500 

10,000 

157,000 

Ash 

46,300 

122,200 

28,300 

4,500 

7,100 

208,400 

Other  hard  hdwds , 

Total 
''  Total  hdwds. 
LI  species 

Percent 

77,000 

67,000 

25,000 

3,700 

11,200 

183,900 

455,200 

646,600 

280,000 

109,400 

ill.  1^,400 

1,635,600 

1,276,200 

2,285,400 

629,300 

276,300 

250,100 

4,717,300 

2,648,300 

10,869,000  ^ 

2,97^,300 

1,055,300 

3,047,100 

20,594,000 

12.9 

52.8 

14.4 

5.1 

14.8 

100.0 

_l/  Log  scale.  International  1/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others 
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Table  5. --Net  vo 

lume—  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  IS 

)49 

Species 

10-12 
inches2/ 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26+ 
inches 

All  diameters 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,658,500 

3,933,700 

ii48,900 

171,700 

103,900 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

765,700 

2,139,100 

696,100 

162,700 

98,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

38,500 

232,900 

89,700 

9,500 

74,300 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

66,800 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

4,462,700 

6,305,700 

1,301,500 

343,900 

276,700 

Percent 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

21.7 

30.6 

6.3 

1.7 

1.3 

Total 

8,316,700 

3,862,100 

444,900 

66,800 

12,690,500 

61.6 

Cypress 
Cedar 

2,03i|,700 

38,600 

964,100 
43,400 

77,100 
9,200 

19,100 

3,095,000 
91,200 

15.0 
0.5 

Total  sftwds. 

10,390,000 

4,869,600 

531,200 

85,900 

15,876,700 

77.1 

Hardwoods : 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

i+23,800 
li^3,^00 

53,700 

189,600 

833,900 
370,100 
106,200 

412,200 

287,900 
98,800 
23,500 
79,900 

32,300 

16,800 

6,300 

3,300 

1,577,900 
629,100 
189,700 
685,000 

7.7 
3.1 
0.9 
3-3 

Total 

810,500 

1,722,400 

490,100 

58,700 

3,081,700 

15.0 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

158,900 
43,800 
43,300 
70,100 
39,300 

403,800 
105,200 

82,200 
118,900 

91,100 

150,000 

119,500 

27,100 

19,400 
52,100 

54,900 

50,200 

4,400 

1,400 

767,600 
318,700 
157,000 
208,400 
183,900 

3.7 
1.5 
0.8 
1,0 

0.9 

Total 

355,400 

801,200 

368,100 

110,900 

1,635,600 

7.9 

Total  hdwds. 

1,165,900 

2,523,600 

858,200 

169,600 

4,717,300 

22.9 

All  species 

11,555,900 

7,393,200 

1,389,400 

255,500 

20,594,000 

100.0 

Percent 

56.1 

35.9 

6.8 

1.2 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6. --Net  volume—  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  19^9 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


2/ 
Forest  type— 

1 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw  -timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

19,200 

1,786,900 

1,056,900 

129,500 

1,298,200 

4,290,700 

Slash  pine 

661,100 

3,^20,000 

646,500 

4l8,600 

960,900 

6,107,100 

Loblolly  pine 

367,100 

689,300 

99,000 

57,100 

70,100 

1,282,600 

Pond  pine 

17,500 

15^,100 

37,400 

29,600 

74,400 

313,000 

Sand  pine 

-- 

4^,100 

30,500 

900 

18,600 

94,100 

Cypress 

197; 800 

2,359,300 

339,900 

61,200 

112,000 

3,070,200 

All  sftwd.  types 

1,262,700 

8,453,700 

2,210,200 

696,900 

2,534,200 

15,157,700 

Lowland  hardwoods 

1,377,200 

2,409,900 

712,300 

317,500 

318,000 

5,134,900 

Upland  hardwoods 

8,^00 

5,400 

51,800 

40,900 

84,000 

190,500 

Scrub  oak 

All  hdwd.  types 
A.11  types 

Percent 

-- 

"- 

-" 

_„. 

110,900 

110,900 

1,385,600 

2,415,300 

764,100 

358,400 

512,900 

5,436,300 

2,6^8,300 

10,869,000 

2,974,300 

1,055,300 

3,047,100 

20,594,000 

12.9 

52.8 

14.4 

5.1 

i4.8 

100,0 

l/  Log  scale, 

Internationa: 

L  l/4-inch  r 

ule. 

2/  See  descrip 

tion  of  fores 

3t  typies  and 

stand-size 

classes  in 

appendix. 
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Table  7- --Net 

volume—  of  all  timber 

by  species 

and  stand- 

size  class, 

1949 

PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 

(in  thousand  cords) 

■i 

Species 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All  ': 
stands 

1, 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

35 

1,61+1 

788 

61 

282 

7,210 
12,863 

2,090 
52i+ 
2J+2 

8,830 

6,303 

677 

255 

601+ 

991 
2,0^8 
i+16 
1^0 
166 

7,182 

4,514 

351 

385 

70 

1 

24,248 

27,369 

4,322 

1,365 
1,364 

Total 

2,807 

22,929 

16,669 

3,761 

12,502 

58,668 

Cypress 
Cedar 

556 
h9 

9,73^ 

^,085 
35 

521 
20 

650 
112 

15,546 
290 

Total  sftwds. 

3,U12 

32,737 

20,789 

4,302 

13,264 

74,504 

Hardwoods : 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

1.367 
635 
206 
661 

k,Qlk 

1,272 

871 

1,902 

2,136 
867 
i+06 

1,159 

596 
353 
1I+9 
2i+2 

229 
173 
119 
320 

9,142 

3,300 

1,751 
4,284 

Total 

2,869 

8,859 

^,568 

1,3^0 

841 

18,477 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

i+87 
hog 
138 
250 
118 
271 

1,55^ 
277 
199 
828 
kk 
337 

1,226 

383 
262 

1+78 
1I+2 
270 

335 

73 

li+6 

i+9 
19 

1+1 

478 

182 
43 
87 
33 

124 

4,080 

1,324 

788 

1,692 

3561 
l,043l 

Total 

1,673 

3,239 

2,761 

663 

947 

9,283t 

Total  hdwds. 

l+,542 

12,098 

7,329 

2,003 

1,788 

27,760!  Jo 

Total  primary 

7,95^ 

^^,835 

28,118 

6,305 

15,052 

102,264' 

Percent 

7^8 

1+3-8 

27.5 

6.2 

14.7 

100.0  ■  ^ 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cords) 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

Rotten  culls 

Palms 

Total  secondary 


31 
2,150 

1,905 

631 


4,717 


724 
5,153 

4,889 
1,627 


12,393 


788 
4,109 

3,746 

1,137 


9,780 


145 
1,790 

1,679 
910 


4,524 


778 
9,502 

2,826 

5,621 


18,727 


2,466 
22,704 

15,045 
9,926 


Pall 


50,141 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark, 
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Table  8. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  19^9 
PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cords) 


Pole 

trees 

Saw-timt 

er  trees 

All 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 

inches 

10 
inches 

12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

20+ 
inches 

diameters 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

^,733 

^,736 

U3i+ 

161+ 

382 

l,Ohk 

5,500 

610 

306 

295 

6,671 

6,1^1 

573 
186 

1^5 

3,825 
5,216 

695 
291 

154 

1,894 
5,272 
1,683 

397 

234 

81 
504 

327 
21 

154 

24,248 

27,369 
4,322 

1,365 
1,364 

Total 

10,1^^9 

13,755 

13,716 

10,181 

9,480 

1,087 

58,668 

Cypress 
Cedar 

3,659 
33 

^,139 
^3 

2,888 
52 

2,i+59 
47 

2,210 
96 

191 
19 

15,546 
290 

Total  sftwds. 

lli,l^l 

17,937 

16,656 

12,687 

11,786 

1,297 

74,504 

Hardwoods : 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

1,5^2 
68i+ 

656 

1,589 
U78 
^31 
87U 

1,730 
i+89 
357 
917 

1,255 
420 

159 
552 

2,225 
954 
278 

1,078 

801 

275 

72 

207 

9,142 
3,300 

1,751 
4,284 

Total 

3,336 

3,372 

3,^93 

2,386 

4,535 

1,355 

18,477 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

617 
85 
133 
383 
226 
IbO 

773 
232 
118 
419 
87 
\.9h 

640 

195 

120 

321 

30 

222 

471 
125 
126 
208 
10 
113 

1,067 
273 
213 
313 
3 
228 

512 

4l4 

78 

48 

i2b 

4,080 
1,324 

788 
1,692 

356 
1,043 

Total 

i,6oU 

1,823 

1,528 

1,053 

2,097 

1,178 

9,283 

Total  hdwds. 

U,9U0 

5,195 

5,021 

3,439 

6,632 

2,533 

27,760 

Total  primary 

19,081 

23,132 

21,677 

16, 12b 

l8,4l8 

3,830 

102,264 

Percent 

18,7 

22.6 

21,2 

15.8 

18.0 

3.7 

100.0 

SECONDARY 

GROWING  STOCK  (in 

thousand 

cords) 

Sound  culls 

Softwoods 

725 

549 

526 

255 

274 

137 

2,466 

Hardwoods 

5,090 

3,793 

3,450 

3,161 

4,607 

2,603 

22,704 

Rotten  culls 

978 

1,546 

1,450 

1,444 

4,183 

5,444 

15,045 

Palms 

196 

1,050 

4,200 

3,655 

825 

-- 

9,926 

Total  secondary 

6,989 

6,938 

9,626 

8,515 

9,889 

8,184 

50,141 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  9. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19^9 


( 

in  thousand  cords) 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

Species 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole- 

timber 

trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Sound  . 
culls^/ 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

Rotten 

culls 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

10,1^8 

2,323 

11,777 

24,248 

17^ 

39 

Slash  pine 

13,82^ 

3,309 

10,236 

27,369 

446 

85 

Loblolly  pine 

2,6l6 

662 

l,Oi|i^ 

4,322 

198 

62 

Pond  pine 

733 

162 

470 

1,365 

125 

^5 

Other  pines 

55^ 

133 

677 

1,364 

200 

9 

Total 

27,875 

6,589 

24,204 

58,668 

1,1^3 

240 

Cypress 

6,170 

1,578 

7;  798 

15,5^6 

1,269 

1,716 

Cedar 

172 

k2 

76 

290 

5^ 

45 

Total  sftwds. 

3^.217 

8,209 

32,078 

74,504 

2,466 

2,001 

Hardwoods : 

Tupelo 

3,^66 

815 

4,861 

9,1^2 

2,669 

3,591 

Sweetgum 

1,328 

321 

1,651 

3,300 

956 

682 

Soft  maple 

408 

101 

1,242 

1,751 

1,282 

1,147 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

1,^93 

^kk 

2,447 

4,284 

1,862 

1,817 

Total 

6,695 

1,581 

10,201 

18,477 

6,769 

7,237 

Red  oaks 

1,677 

373 

2,030 

4,080 

2,673 

2,824 

White  oaks 

658 

154 

512 

1,324 

3,835 

1,672 

Hickory 

336 

81 

371 

788 

269 

175 

Ash 

kGG 

103 

1,123 

1,692 

1,185 

838 

Holly,  dogwood 

13 

-- 

3^3 

356 

23 

44 

Scrub  oak 

_., 

- 

-- 

--- 

7,341 

-- 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

372 

95 

576 

1,043 

609 

254 

Total 

3,522 

806 

^.955 

9,283 

15,935 

5,807 

Total  hdwds. 

10,217 

2,387 

15,156 

27,760 

22,704 

13,044 

All  species 

kkM^ 

10,596 

47,234 

102,264 

25,170 

15,045 

Percent 

k^.h 

10. U 

46.2 

100.0 

62.6 

37.4 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and  8. 
2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  sound  hardwood  saw-timber  trees. 
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Table  10. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1949 


PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 

(in  thousand  cords] 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 
&  sapling 
stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

5^ 

1,935 

972 

52 

536 

7,008 

13,501 

2,292 

523 

153 

10,580 

9,055 

6,148 

931 

228 

594 

3,928 

795 

2,182 

46l 

98 

57 

387 

6,912 

^,55^ 

31^ 

312 

58 

481 

23,824 

28,320 

4,970 

1,213 

862 

15,912 

All  sftwd.  types 

3,5^9 

3^,057 

20,884 

3,980 

12,631 

75,101 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds . 
Scrub  oak 

^,383 

22 

10,744 
3^ 

6,775 
459 

2,102 
223 

1,639 
321 
461 

25,643 

1,059 

461 

All  hdwd.  types 

4,405 

10,778 

7,234 

2,325 

2,421 

27,163 

All  types 

7,95^ 

H,835 

28,118 

6,305 

15,052 

102,264 

Percent 

7.8 

^3.8 

27.5 

6.2 

1^.7 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

5 

275 

213 

11 

229 

333 

1,122 

469 

62 

14 

1,902 

462 
494 
405 
22 
116 
956 

98 
250 

351 
32 

12 
154 

2,006 

695 
452 

27 
^5 

451 

2,904 
2,836 
1,890 
15^ 
187 
3,692 

All  sftwd.  types 

733 

3,902 

2,455 

897 

3,676 

11,663 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds . 
Scrub  oak 

3,3^6 
7 

6,815 
49 

5,829 
359 

2,39^ 
323 

1,726 
3,157 

22,931 
2,464 

3,157 

All  hdwd.  types 

3,353 

6,864 

6,188 

2,717 

9,^30 

28,552 

All  t>-pes 

4,086 

10,766 

8,643 

3,614 

13,106 

40,215 

Percent 

10.1 

26.8 

21.5 

9.0 

32.6 

100.0 

1/   Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and  8. 
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Table  11. --Net  volume—  of  pole-timber  trees  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class, 

1949 


PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK  ( 

in  thousand  cords) 

Forest  type 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

10 

338 

114 

6 

84 

2,077 

4,038 

502 

115 

29 

4,500 

6,059 

^,335 

662 

133 
504 

3,019 

439 

1,034 

308 

20 

55 
229 

3,291 

1,973 

134 

111 

7 

199 

11,876 

11,718 

1,720 

385 

595 

8,031 

All  sftwd.  types 

552 

11,261 

14,712 

2,085 

5,715 

34,325 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

948 
3 

4,294 
19 

4,870 
312 

1,272 
113 

813 

109 
156 

12,197 
556 
156 

All  hdwd.  types 

951 

4,313 

5,182 

1,385 

1,078 

12,909 

All  types 

1,503 

15,574 

19,894 

3,470 

6,793 

47,234 

Percent 

3.2 

33.0 

42.1 

7.3 

14.4 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cords) 


Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

3 

135 

64 

5 
92 

257 
487 
174 
28 
6 
880 

292 
302 
178 

20 
70 

644 

79 

121 

112 

1 

12 

63 

1,248 
388 
102 

5 

11 

269 

1,879 

1,433 

630 

59 

99 
1,948 

All  sftwd.  types 

299 

1,832 

1,506 

388 

2,023 

6,048 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds . 
Scrub  oak 

730 
4 

1,895 
9 

2,288 
219 

1,022 
109. 

1,924 

603 

2,456 

7,859 

944 

2,456 

All  hdwd.  types 

734 

1,904 

2,507 

1,131 

J+,983 

11,259 

All  types 

1,033 

3,736 

4,013 

1,519 

7,006 

17,307 

Percent 

5.9 

21.6 

23.2 

8.8 

40.5 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark,  excluding  volume  of  palms  shown  in  tables  7  and  8, 
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Table  12. --Net  volume—^  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  19^9 
PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Species 


Pole  trees 


6 
inches 


inches 


Saw-timber  trees 


10 
inches 


12 
inches 


lU-18 
inches 


20+ 
inches 


All 
diameters 


Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

Total 

Cypress 
Cedar 

Total  sftwds. 

Hardwoods : 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds, 

Total 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Other  hard  hdwds 

Total 

Total  hdwds. 

Total  primary 

Percent 


277,911 
278,1+11 

25,513 

9,681^ 

22,600 


1+7!+,  081 

369,363 

Ui,U7i+ 

20,859^ 

19,757 


li82,6U3 

hkk,879 

41,313 

13,569 

10, 424 


289,482 

394,564 

52,781 

22,169 

11,715 


150,495 

420,234 

134,520 

31,881 

18,667 


7,017 
42,429 
28,089 

1,747 
13,268 


1,681,629 

1,949,880 

323,690 

99,909 

96, 4u 


614,119 


925,534 


992,828 


770,711 


755,797 


92,550 


4,151,539 


240,386 
2,193 


309,252^ 
3,278 


230,258 
4,175 


207,541 
4,410 


193,382 
8,935 


18,059 
816 


1,198,878 
23,807 


856,698 


1,238,064:1,227,261 


\T22ZmZZZZ2ZZZZ 


982,662 


958,114 


111,425 


5,374,224 


93,459 
41,464 
27,302 
39,622 


104,215 
32,227 
28,914 
58,644 


120,233 

33,915^ 
24,926 

63,523 


201,847 


224,000 


242,597 


37,267 
5,087 
7,998 

23,001 

13,522 

9,776 


50,918 
15,282 

7,899 
27,224 

6,080 
12,716 


43,898 
13,074 

8,186 
22,049 

2,084 
14,803 


96,651 


120,119 


104,094 


298,^98 


3^^>ii9 


346,691 


95,288 
31,597 
11,951 
42,302 


176,135 
75,406 
21,786 
86,005 


65,115 

22,620 

5,928 

16,904 


654,445 
237,229 
120,807 
307,000 


181,138 


359,332 


110,567 


1,319,481 


35,816 
9,551 
9,429 

15,747 

738 

8,512 


85,054 
21,658 
16,922 
24,781 
218 
18,126 


42,059 

33,850 

6,383 

3,773 

10,267 


295,012 
98,502 
56,817 

116,575 
22,642 

74,200 


79,793 


166,759 


96,332 


663,748 


260,931 


526,091 


206,899 


1,983,229 


1,155,196 


1  ,-582, 183 


1,573,952 


1,243,593 


1,484,205 


318,324 


7,357,453 


15.7 


21.5 


21.4 


16.9 


20.2 


4.3 


100.0 


SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Sound  culls 

. 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

46,242 
308,723 

39,672 
249,602 

40,4l6 
239,976 

20,083 
233,964 

22,552 
362,533 

12,638 
212,272 

181,603 
1,607,070 

Rotten  culls 

59,972 

100,251 

103,551 

111,218 

337,847 

454,357 

1,167,196 

Palms 

18,355 

103,515 

424,824 

376,136 

86,442 

-- 

1,009,272 

Total  secondary 

433,292 

493,040 

808,767 

741,401 

809, 374 

679,267 

3,965,141 

1/  Excluding  bark. 
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Table  13.'--Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19^9 


( in  thousand 

cubic  feet 

) 

1 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY      | 

Saw 'timber  trees 

Pole- 
timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Sound  , 
cullsi/ 

Rotten 
culls 

Species 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 

stems 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Other  pines 

767,291 

1,065,3^6 

207,1^1+6 

56,  m 
^3,592 

162,346 

236,760 

49,257 

12,889 

10,482 

751,992 

647,774 

66,987 

30,543 

42,357 

1,681,629 

1,949,880 

323,690 

99,909 

96,431 

12,960 
30,994 
15,271 
8,916 
14,315 

2,947 
6,131 
4,326 
3,656  . 

529" 

Total 

2,140,152 

471,734 

1,539,653 

4,151,539 

82,456 

17,589!! 

Cypress 
Cedar 

532,555 
14, 816 

116,685 
3,520 

549,638 
5,471 

1,198,878 
23,807 

93,840 
5,307 

146,205  1 
3,905 j 

Total  sftwds. 

2,687,523 

591,939 

2,094,762 

5,374,224 

181,603 

167,6991 

Hardwoods : 

Tupelo 

Sweetgum 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

276,482 

105,862 

32,537 

119,283 

60,056 

23,761 

7,128 

25,928 

317,907 

107,606 

81, 142 

161,789 

654,445 
237,229 
120,807 
307,000 

192,019 
68,408 
90,267 

133,732 

11 

275,605 

52,193 
85,726! 

138',  629: 

Total 

534,164 

116,873 

668,444 

1,319,481. 

484,426 

552,153, 

Red  oaks 

White  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Holly,  dogwood 

Scrub  oak 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

134,049 

52,937 

26,808 

36,344 

956 

29,892 

28,880 
12,122 

5,926 

7,957 

7,013 

132,083 
33,443 
24,083 
72,274 
21,686 

37,295 

295,012 
98,502 
56,817 

116,575 
22,642 

74,200 

196,767 

286,669 

20,005 

80,127 

1,562 

493,850 

43,664 

220,360 

130,903 

13,709 

61,201 

2,779 
18,392 

Total 

280,986 

61,898 

320,864 

663,748 

1^122,644 

447,344 

Total  hdwds. 

815,150 

178,771 

989,308 

1,983,229 

1,607,070 

999,497 

All  species 

3,502,673 

770,710 

3,084,070 

7,357,453 

1,788,673 

1,167,196 

Percent 

47.6 

10.5 

41.9 

100.0 

60.5 

39.5 

1/  Excluding  ba 

rk  and  volum 

e  of  palms 

shown  in  t 

able  12. 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  sound  hardwood  saw-timber  trees. 
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Table  1^. --Average  volume—  per  acre  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type,  species 

group,  and  stand- size  class,  19^9 

(in  board  feet) 


Forest  type 

and 

species  group 

Large 
saw  -timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole  • 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,692 

3,386 

13 

753 
12 

359 
2 

256 
2 

582 
k 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6,355 
5IT 

3,855 
63 

829 
30 

1+62 
2 

280 
1 

989 
22 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

5,177 
509 

5,113 
609 

523 
27!^ 

211 
260 

275 
18 

1,652 
263 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,95^ 

3,159 
60 

67h 

51^ 

3^5 

811 

7 

Sand  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

-- 

2,833 

235 
95 

6 

137 

220 
23 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

5,199 
1,102 

^,395 
332 

883 
8 

^11 
19 

kjQ 
Ik 

2,232 
163 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

809 
1+,108 

656 
2,99^ 

323 
765 

219 
Uio 

211 
27U 

1+06 
1,^57 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,988 

190 
828 

86 
506 

135 
^8^ 

Qk 

114 

90 

234 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

_  ^ 

—  — 

,-_ 

_  _ 

58 
1 

58 

1 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,823 
2,625 

3,12^ 

832 

66k 
178 

339 

120 

228 
20 

7^5 
221 

1/   Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
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Table  I5. --Average  volume—  per  acre  of  all  timber  by  forest  type,  species  group, 


and  stand'  size  cl 

ass,  1949 

(in  standard  cords) 

Forest  type 

and 
species  group 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

r 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Sound-/ 

2/ 
Cull-/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

10.1+ 

1.0 

13.2 
0.1 

0.1 
0-5 

6.4 
0.1 

0.1 
0.3 

1.4 
(3/) 

(3/) 
0.4 

3.2 
(3/) 

(3/) 
0.4 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

16.3  . 
3.8 

0.3 
2.6 

0.9 

0.3 

1.0 

7-9 

0.3 

0.2 
0.4 

1.5 
(3/) 

0.1 
0.1 

4.4 
0-3 

0.1 
0-3 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

12.6 
2.5 

0.1 
3-2 

14.9 
h.2 

0.5 

3.4 

4.7 
2.8 

0.4 
2.9 

1-5 
0.6 

0.2 
2.0 

5-6 
1.8 

0.3 
2.5 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

8.8 

0.8 

1.0 

10.5 
O.i^ 

0.3 

1.0 

3.9 
0.2 

0.4 

1.5 

0.2 

(3/) 

3.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 

Sand  pj.ne 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

=  = 

"- 

9.8 

0.9 

5.7 
0.7 

1.1 
0,1 

0.4 

0.1 
0.1 

2.0 
0.2 

0.4 
0.1 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

12.0 
5.0 

1.6 
5.7 

18.7 
2.5 

1.7 

2.1 

9.7 
0.6 

2.1 
0.4 

2.2 
0.1 

1.2 
0.4 

11.1 
1.3 

1.7 
1.2 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1-9 
13-7 

o.k 

11.6 

1.9 
14.4 

0.3 
10.1 

1.4 
9.0 

0.2 
8.7 

0.8 

2.4 

0.1 
5-8 

1-3 
8.0 

0.2 
8.1 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7.9 

2.5 

0.6 
5.8 

9.2 

0.4 

4.9 

4.1 

0.2 
0.7 

(3/) 

3.2 

0.2 
1.2 

(3/) 

3.4 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 



-- 

_, 

-- 



, 

0.2 
(3/) 

(3/) 

1.7 

0.2 
(3/) 

(3/) 
1.7 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7.0 
9.3 

O.li 
8.0 

11.9 

0-5 
3.4 

5-9 
2.1 

0.4 
2.1 

1.2 
0.3 

0.1 
1.0 

3.5 
1-3 

0.2 

1.7 

1/  Sound  wood 

and  bark,  excluding  volime 

of   palms . 

2/  Sound  tree 

s;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than 

0.05  cor 

ds  per 

acre. 
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Table  l6. --Number—  of  turpentine  pine  trees  by  working  status 

and  tree  size,  19^9 
(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Pole- 

Small 

Large 

All 
trees 

Working  status 

size 
trees 

saw-timber 
trees 

saw-timber 
trees 

Round  timber 

306,118 

102,246 

3,925 

412,289 

Working  timber 

734 

12,803 

355 

13,892 

Resting  timber 

1,486 

13,639 

750 

15,875 

Abandoned  timber 

936 

6,246 

603 

7,785 

Worked-out  timber 

586 

6,627 

564 

7,777 

All  classes 

309,860 

141,561 

6,197 

457,618 

1/  Includes  sound  cull  trees. 


Table  I7. =-Area  of  turpentine  timber  crops  by  working  status, 

1949 


Crop  working  status 

Area 

Round  timber 

Working  timber 
Front-faced 
Back-faced 

Resting  timber 

Abandoned  timber 

Worked-out  timber 

Acres 
1,542,300 

372,300 
256,600 

514,100 

255,400 

202,700 

Percent 
49.1 

11.8 
8.2 

16.4 

8.1 

6.4 

All  classes 

3,143,400 

100.0 
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Table  l8.---Area  of  stump  land  and  tonnage  of  wood  naval  stores  stumps 


by  aval  lab  j 

-lity  class^  19 

49 

Availability  class 

Area 

Tonnage- 

Acres 

Thousand 
tons 

Merchantable  area 

9,870,200 

^/26,551 

Marginal  area— 

i|01,500 

1,065 

Potential  area- 

548,000 

1,489 

Inaccessible  area 

228,800 

629 

All  classes 

11,01^8,500 

29,73^ 

1./  Includes  stumps  on  agricultural  land. 

2/  Stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in 
extent  and  partially  worked  areas . 

3^/  Unworkable  at  present  due  to  density  of 
timber  stands. 

4/  A  check  on  the  tons  of  stumps  harvested 
under  existing  practices  indicates  the  recover- 
able tonnage  is  approximately  two  thirds  of  the 
merchantable  volume  shown. 
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Table  19.  -Number  of  trees-  by  species  group,  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 

trees 

Pole 
size 

trees 

Small 
saw  timber 
trees 

Large 
saw  timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

1,169,968 
67,791 

338,729 
6,159 
1,617 

155,7^9 
2,868 
1,083 

8,632 

3^3 
185 

1,673,078 
77,161 
48,298 

Total 

1,283,172 

3^6,505 

159,700 

9,160 

1,798,537 

Other  softwoods g 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

310,301 
53,38Q 
29,691 

117,088 
12,762 
11,158 

42,838 
2,907 
7,058 

2,080 

l4l 

1,898 

472,307 
69,199 
49,805 

Total 

393,381 

li^l ,  008 

52,803 

^,119 

591,311 

Soft-textured  hdwds . : 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

590,8^8 

211,0^6 

83,73b 

126,737 
39,872 

^2,085 

27,200 
6,772 

'A,  717 

^,581 
779 

5,155 

749,366 
258,479 
1^5,693 

Total 

885,61+0 

208,69^ 

1+8, 689 

10,515 

1,153,538 

Hard-textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

386,315 

i,o63,qo2 
55,661 

65,950 
170,990 

27,53^ 

13,944 

18,234 

8,643 

3,605 
3,609 
i+,739 

469,814 

1,256,735 

96,577 

Total 

1,505,878 

264,^7^ 

40,821 

11,953 

1,823,126 

Palms 

(2/) 

17,9^3 

51,917 

119 

69,979 

All  species 

ii, 068, 071 

978,624 

353,930 

35,866 

5,436,491 

1/  All  trees  1.0 
2/  Data  not  reco 


inch  d.b.h, 
rded. 


and  larger. 
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Table  20. --Area  of  poorly  stocked  stands  and  unstocked  areas  by  plantability 

class,  19^9 


Forest  type— 

No 

planting 

required—/ 

Suitable 

for  machine 

planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Longleaf  pine 

2,291,200 

2,618,800 

131,400 

5,04l,400 

Slash  pine 

l,298,i+00 

1,661,000 

^55,900 

3,415,300 

Loblolly  pine 

137; 000 

73,700 

28,700 

239,400 

Pond  pine 

124,100 

63,000 

28,200 

215,300 

Sand  pine 

39,100 

71,300 

25,600 

136,000 

Upland  hardwoods 

230,200 

98,000 

96,800 

425,000 

Scrub  oak 

176,500 

1,433,600 

284,600 

1,894,700 

All  types 

i|, 296,  500 

6,019,400 

1,051,200 

11,367,100 

Percent 

37.8 

53.0 

9.2 

100.0 

\J   Lowland  types  not  classified. 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking  naturally. 
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Table  21. --Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  degree  of  stocking,  1949 

STOCKING  IN  SOUND  TREES 


STOCKING  IN  TREES  OF  ALL  QUALITY  CLASSES-' 


2/ 


1./  Includes  trees  1.0  inch  d.b.h.  and  larger. 
2j    Includes  sound  trees,  cull  trees,  and  palms 


Forest  type 

Degree  of  stocking- 

Total 

0-9 
percent 

10-39 
percent 

40-69 

percent 

70-99 

percent 

100+ 
percent 

area 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 
Lowland  hdwds . 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 
Palm 

Acres 

3,859,500 
2,753,800 
165,700 
149,600 
115,400 
158,400 
337,000 
308,300 
1,7^8,500 

141,100 

Acres 

2,441,100 
1,750,400 
201,200 
179,800 
125,400 
212,200 
662,100 
152,700 
123,000 

Acres 

648,100 

630,300 

150,000 

47,400 

43,600 

221,300 

828,500 

47,600 

23,200 

Acres 

224,700 
374,100 

42,200 
5,500 

23,500 
275,300 
407,700 

53,800 

Acres 

139,100 
529,600 
110,600 

80,200 
4l4,900 
520,400 

24,300 

Acres 

7,312,500 

6,038,200 

669,700 

382,300 

388,100 

1,282,100 

2,755,700 

586,700 

1,894,700 

141,100 

All  types 

9,737,300 

5,847,900 

2,640,000 

1,406,800 

1,819,100 

21,451,100 

Percent 

45.4 

27.3 

12.3 

6.5 

8.5 

100.0 

Longleaf  pine 

3,312,700 

2,362,100 

906,500 

450,800 

280,400 

7,312,500 

Slash  pine 

2,555,700 

1,73^,600 

665,500 

389,800 

692,600 

6,038,200 

Loblolly  pine 

73,300 

184,900 

111,400 

112,700 

187,400 

669,700 

Pond  pine 

141,700 

171,800 

54,100 

3,700 

11,000 

382,300 

Sand  pine 

90,800 

58,700 

72,500 

41,800 

124,300 

388,100 

Cypress 

112,900 

168,200 

132,600 

232,100 

636,300 

1,282,100 

Lowland  hdwds . 

116,900 

225,600 

368,200 

613,900 

1,431,100 

2,755,700 

Upland  hdwds. 

74,900 

163,400 

104,000 

123,000 

121,400 

586,700 

Scrub  oak 

347,500 

800,100 

493,600 

127,900 

125,600 

1,894,700 

Palm 

54,200 

52,600 

10,200 

11,500 

12,600 

141,100 

All  types 

6,880,600 

5,922,000 

2,918,600 

2,107,200 

3,622,700 

21,451,100 

Percent 

32.1 

27.6 

13.6 

9.8 

16.9 

100.0 
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Table  22. 


•-Net  annual  growth—  of  saw  timber  by  stand-size  class,  species, 
group,  and  survey  unit,  1948 


STATE 


NORTHEAST 


NORTHWEST 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH 


Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Stand-size  class 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

All 
species 

Saw-timber  stands 
Pole-timber  stands 
Other  stands 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

492,600 
135,700 
208,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

75,5^0 

14,100 

8,500 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

103,700 

15,200 

5,100 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

44,600 

17,400 

4,400 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

716,400 
182,400 
226,500 

All  stands 

836,800 

98,100 

124,000 

66,400 

1,125,300 

Saw-timber  stands 
Pole--timber  stands 
Other  stands 

311,200 
84,000 

76,300 

34,400 

9,100 
3,400 

40,300 

6,100 

300 

17,500 
5,100 
1,600 

403,400 

104,300 

81,600 

All  stands 

471,500 

46,900 

46,700 

24,200 

589,300 

Saw- timber  stands 
Pole-timber  stands 
Other  stands 

139,900 
35,500 
84,400 

8,400 
2,300 
1,000 

45,100 

6,000 
3,400 

19,900 
9,500 

2,600 

213,300 
53,300 

91,400 

All  stands 

259,800 

11,700 

54,500 

32,000 

358,000 

Saw-timber  stands 
Pole -timber  stands 
Other  stands 

41,500 
16,200 
47,800 

32,700 
2,700 
4,100 

18,300 
3,100 
1,400 

7,200 

2,800 

200 

99,700 
24,800 
53,500 

All  stands 

105,500 

39,500 

22,800 

10,200 

178,000 

3-/  Log  scale, 
ing  stock. 


International  l/4-inch  rule,  on  sound  saw-timber  grow= 


3^ 
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Table  23- --Net  annual  growth—  of  primary  growing  stock  by  stand-size  class, 

species  group,  and  survey  unit,  19^8 

STATE 


NORTHEAST 


NORTHWEST 


Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Stand-size  class 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

All 
species 

Saw  timber  stands 
Pole-timber  stands 
Other  stands 

Thousand 
cords 

1,312 

1,187 
881 

Thousand 
cords 

268 

122 

7 

Thousand 
cords 

407 

216 

68 

Thousand 
cords 

182 

164 

^5 

Thousand 
cords 

2,169 
1,689 
1,001 

All  stands 

3,380 

397 

691 

391 

4,859 

Saw-timber  stands 
Pole-timber  stands 
Other  stands 

830 
563 
3^3 

114 

53 

3 

187 
92 
24 

79 
58 

13 

1,210 
766 
383 

All  stands 

1,736 

170 

303 

150 

2,359 

Saw-timber  stands 
Pole-timber  stands 
Other  stands 

370 
477 
341 

20 

5 

1 

163 
82 
21 

79 
77 
23 

632 
641 
386 

All  stands 

1,188 

26 

266 

179 

1,659 

CENTRAL  AND 

SOUTH 

Saw-timber  stands 

112 

134 

57 

24 

327 

Pole-timber  stands 

147 

64 

42 

29 

282 

Other  stands 

197 

3 

23 

9 

232 

All  stands 

456 

201 

122 

62 

841 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  2^4-. --Average  grovth— "^  of  saw  timber  per  acre  by  forest  type,  stand- 
size  class,  and  survey  unit,  19^8 

(in  board  feet) 


Saw-timber  stands 

Pole-timber  stands 

Forest  type 

State 

North^ 
east 

North- 
west 

Central 

and 
South 

State 

North- 
east 

North- 
west 

Central 
and 

South 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

Lowland  hardwoods 
Upland  hardwoods 
Scrub  oak 

298 

3IT 
388 

157 

68 

2i+l 

195 

1+1 

327 
337 
429 

158 

68 

290 

181 
27 

287 
304 
361 
188 

173 
222 

53 

231 

238 

231 

98 

180 

181 

83 
62 
96 
30 
23 
^2 
67 
58 

108 
65 
3^ 
33 
18 
58 
68 
35 

75 
60 
li+2 
18 
38 
67 
79 
90 

51 
59 
119 
^1 
6 
31 
h9 

All  types 

265 

287 

267 

201 

68 

76 

76 

hi 

Other  stands 

All  £ 

tands 

Longleaf  pine 

25 

2k 

39 

17 

56 

81 

Gk 

28 

Slash  pine 

19 

30 

26 

13 

72 

137 

Ih 

27 

Loblolly  pine 

28 

13 

19 

12i| 

1^0 

152 

131 

138 

Pond  pine 

21 

22 

31 

9 

k2 

51 

ko 

15 

Sand  pine 

1 

-- 

-- 

2 

9 

9 

16 

2 

Cypress 

18 

20 

13 

16 

117 

160 

75 

79 

Lov/land  hardwoods 

2U 

2k 

kl 

12 

93 

98 

121 

56 

Upland  hardwoods 

10 

12 

28 

1 

18 

17 

h9 

1 

Scrub  oak 

3 

3 

3 

k 

3 

3 

3 

k 

All  types 

19 

20 

29 

13 

65 

9h 

71 

32 

1/  Applies  to  timber  stands  in  which  no  cutting  occurred  during  the  year, 
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Table  25. --Average  growth—  of  primary  growing  stock  per  acre  by  forest  type, 

stand-size  class,  and  survey  unit,  19^8 

(in  cords) 


Saw-timber  stands 

Pole-timber  stands 

Forest  type 

State 

North- 
east 

North- 
west 

Central 

and 

South 

State 

North- 
east 

North- 
west 

Central 
and 

South 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Sand  pine 
Cypress 

Lowland  hardwoods 
Upland  hardwoods 
Scrub  oak 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 
O.k 
0.1 

0.7 
0.7 
0.3 

0.8 
1.0 

1.1 
0.^ 
0.1 

0.7 

0.6 
0.3 

0.8 
1.0 

0.9 

0.1+ 

0.i+ 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 
0.6 
0.8 

0.3 

0.7 
0.6 

0.6 
0.6 
0.9 
0.3 
0.3 
0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 
0.6 
0.1+ 

0.3 
O.k 

0.5 
0.6 
0.2 

0.7 
0.7 
1.2 

0.3 
0.1 
0.1+ 
0.7 
0.7 

0.5 
0.5 

0.1+ 

0.5 

0.6 
0.5 
0.5 

All  types 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Other  £ 

stands 

All  stands 

Longleaf  pine 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

Slash  pine 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1+ 

0.1 

Loblolly  pine 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1+ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

Pond  pine 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

(2/) 

0.1 

0,2 

0.1 

0.1 

Sand  pine 

(2/) 

(£/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

(2/) 

Cypress 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

Lowland  hardwoods 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1+ 

0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

Upland  hardwoods 

(2/) 

(2/) 

0.2 

(2/) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

(2/) 

Scrub  oak 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

All  types 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1+ 

0.3 

0.2 

1/   Sound  wood  and  bark.   Applies  to  stands  in  which  no  cutting  occurred 
during  the  year. 

2/  Less  than  O.O5  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  26. --Commodity  drain—  from  saw  timber  by  species  group  and  survey  unit, 

1948 


STATE 


Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Commodity 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

All  species 

2/ 
Sawlogs— 

Veneer  bolts 

Cooperage  bolts 

Dimension 

Pulpwood  bolts 

Fuel  wood 

Piling 

Poles 

Posts 

Hewn  ties 

Miscellaneous- 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

398,231 

14,417 

10,509 

3,93^ 

219,627 

10,398 

2,884 

25,956 

44,044 
297 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

83,201 
1,105 

176 

384 
18 

6,920 
1,814 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

23,353 

67,576 

51 

631 

215 

255 

1,018 
1,249 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

10,003 
2,140 

69 

2,321 
385 

3,883 
362 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

514,788 

85,238 

10,560 

4,810 

219,842 

12,974 

3,653 

25,974 

55,865 
3,722 

Percent 

54.9 
9.1 

1.1 

0.5 

23.4 
1.4 
0.4 
2.8 

6.0 
0.4 

All  commodities 

730,297 

93,618 

94,348 

-9,163 

937,426 

100.0 

NORTHEAST 


2/ 
Sawlogs— 

193,969 

14, 061 

6,813 

2,524 

217,367 

47.3 

Veneer  bolts 

9,039 

659 

23,804 

1,881 

35,383 

7.7 

Cooperage  bolts 

2,089 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2,089 

0.4 

Dimension 

1,581 

=- 

631 

30 

2,242 

0.5 

Pulpwood  bolts 

130, 107 

-- 

181 

-- 

130,288 

28.3 

Fuel  wood 

3,703 

-- 

-- 

688 

^,391 

1.0 

Piling- 

2,216 

92 

-- 

4 

2,312 

0.5 

Poles 

18,900 

11 

^„ 

-- 

18,911 

4.1 

Posts 

-- 

-- 

=" 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Hewn  ties 
Miscellaneous- 

35,881 

6,199 

21 

3,223 

45,324 

9.9 

46 

1,358 

- 

79 

1,483 

0.3 

All  commodities 

397,531 

22,380 

31,450 

8,429 

459,79*0 

100.0 

\J   Log  scale.  International  l/4  inch  rule. 
2/  For  lumber,  timbers,  and  sawn  ties. 
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Table  26. -  -Commodity  drain—  from  saw  timber  by  species  group  and  survey  unit, 

1948  (cont'd.) 


NORTHWEST 


Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Commodity 

Yellow 
pine 

other 

All  species 

Sawlogs— 

Veneer  bolts 

Cooperage  bolts 

Dimension 

Pulpwood  bolts 

Fuel  wood 

Piling 

Poles 

Posts 

Hewn  ties 

Miscellaneous- 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

84,124 

108 

8,420 

55,609 
5,759 

6,681 
2,770 

228 

Thousand 
bd.  ft, 

11,921 
68 

4 

255 
126 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

15,131 
22,238 

51 

32 
229 

750 
1,249 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

6,778 
131 

39 

1,633 

633 

214 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

117,954 

22,545 

8,471 

39 

55,641 

7,621 

4 

6,681 

4,408 
1,817 

Percent 

52.4 

10.0 

3.8 

(4/) 
24.7 

3.4 

(4/) 
3.0 

1.9 
0.8 

All  commodities 

163,699 

12,374 

39,680 

9,428 

225,181 

100.0 

CENTRAL  . 

M^D  SOUTH 

2/ 
Sawlogs- 

120,138 

57,219 

1,409 

701 

179,467 

71.1 

Veneer  bolts 

5,270 

378 

21,534 

128 

27,310 

10.8 

Cooperage  bolts 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

-., 

Dimension 

2,353 

176 

-- 

-- 

2,529 

1.0 

Pulpwood  bolts 

33,911 

-- 

2 

-- 

33,913 

13.4 

Fuel  wood 

936 

-- 

26 

-- 

962 

0.4 

Piling 

668 

288 

-- 

381 

1,337 

0.5 

Poles 

375 

7 

-- 

382 

0.2 

Posts 

-- 

-- 

-" 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Hewn  ties 

3/ 
Miscellaneous- 

5,393 

466 

247 

27 

6,133 

2.4 

23 

330 

— 

69 

422 

0.2 

All  commodities 

169,067 

58,864 

23,218 

1,306 

252,455 

100.0 

_3/  Products  such  as  handles,  shuttle  blocks,  excelsior,  shingles,  etc, 
4/  Less  than  O.O5  percent. 
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Table  27 . --Commodity  drain—  from  all  timber  by  species  group  and  survey  unit, 

I9J+8 


STATE 


Primary  Growing  Stock 


Commodity 

Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

other 
hardwoods 

All  spe 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

cies 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Standard 
cords 

Percent 

Sawlogs^/ 

766,400 

190,200 

49,900 

21,400 

1,027,900 

37.9 

Veneer  bolts 

36,600 

2,800 

187,100 

5,900 

232,400 

8.6 

Cooperage  bolts 

22,300 

-- 

100 

"- 

22,400 

0.8 

Dimension 

9,^00 

ifOO 

1,500 

200 

11,500 

0.4 

Pulpwood  bolts 

1,110,1^00 

_„ 

1,100 

-- 

1,111,500 

41.0 

Fuel  wood 

38,000 

-- 

1,200 

11,500 

50,700 

1.9 

Piling 

8,700 

1,100 

_„ 

1,300 

11,100 

0.4 

Poles 

76,500 

100 

-- 

_  . 

76,600 

2.8 

Posts 

1,200 

400 

300 

400 

2,300 

0.1 

Hewn  ties      , 
Miscellaneous^/ 

122,700 

19,300 

2,800 

10,800 

155,600 

5.7 

1,300 

4,300 

3,100 

1,100 

9,800 

0.4 

All  commodities 

2,193,500 

218,600 

247,100 

52,600 

2,711,800 

100.0 

Secondary  Growing  Stock 


All  commodities 


6,400 


16,300 


15,400 


90,400 


128,500 


NORTHEAST 


Primary  Growing  Stock 


Sawlogs—/ 

373,300 

32,100 

14, 600 

5,400 

425,400 

30.4 

Veneer  bolts 

23,000 

1,600 

65,900 

5,200 

95,700 

6.8 

Cooperage  bolts 

4,400 

__ 

- 

4,400 

0.3 

Dimension 

3,800 

-- 

1,500 

100 

5,400 

0.4 

Pulpwood  bolts 

657,800 

-- 

900 

- 

658,700 

47.0 

Fuel  wood 

13,500 

-- 

-., 

3,400 

16,^00 

1.2 

Piling 

6,7^^0 

300 

-- 

(V) 

7,000 

0.5 

Poles 

55,700 

100 

-- 

- 

55,800 

4.0 

Posts 

700 

200 

(V) 

300- 

1,200 

0.1 

Hewn  ties 
Miscellaneous  V 

100,000 

17,300 

100 

8,900 

126,300 

9.0 

500 

3,300 

200 

4,000 

0.3 

All  commodities 

1,239,^00 

54,900 

83,000 

23,500 

1,400,800 

100.0 

Secondary  Growing  Stock 


All  commodities 


3,000 


7,600 


7,100 


41,900 


59,600 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark, 

2/  For  lumber,  timbers,  and  sawn  ties. 

V  Products  such  as  handles,  shuttle  blocks,  excelsior,  shingles,  etc, 
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Table  27. --Commodity  drain—  from  all  timber  by  species  group  and  survey  unit, 

19^8  (cont'd.) 

NORTHWEST 
Primary  Growing  Stock 


Secondary  Growing  Stock 


Commodity 

Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

All  species 

Sawlogs— 

Veneer  bolts 

Cooperage  bolts 

Dimension 

Pulpwood  bolts 

Fuel  wo '-id 

Piling 

Poles 

Posts 

Hewn  ties      , 

Miscellaneous!/ 

Standard 
cords 

161,900 

200 

17,900 

281,100 
21,100 

19,700 

200 

7,700 

800 

Standard 
cords 

27,300 
200 

(V) 

(V) 
700 

200 

Standard 
cords 

32,300 

61,600 

100 

200 
1,100 

300 
2,000 

3,100 

Standard 
cords 

1^^,500 
^00 

100 

8,100 

100 

1,800 

700 

Standard 
cords 

236,000 

62,^00 

18,000 

100 

281,300 
30,300 

(V) 

19,700 

600 

12,200 

J+,8uo 

Percent 

35.5 

2.7 
(5/) 
1+2.3 

^.5 
(5/) 

3-0 

0.1 

1.8 
0.7 

All  commodities 

510,600 

2Q,k00 

100,700 

25,700 

665,^^00 

100,0 

All  commodities 


1,500 


3,900 


3,700 


21,700 


30, 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH 


Primary  Growing  Stock 


Sawlogs—/ 

231,200 

130,800 

3,000 

1,500 

366,500 

56.8 

Veneer  bolts 

13,^00 

1,000 

59,600 

300 

7^,300 

11.5 

Cooperage  bolts 

-- 

-- 

-- 

__ 

„_ 

-- 

Dimension 

5,600 

i+00 

__ 

6,000 

0.9 

Pulpwood  bolts 

171,500 

- 

(V) 

171,500 

26.6 

Fuel  v/ood 

3,^00 

-- 

100 

... 

3,500 

0.5 

Piling 

2,000 

800 

-- 

1,300 

U,100 

0.6 

Poles 

1,100 

(V) 

__ 

1,100 

0.2 

Posts 

300 

200 

-- 

(V) 

500 

0.1 

Hewn  ties      , 
Ml scellaneousft/ 

15,000 

1,300 

700 

100 

•17 ,  100 

2.6 

(V) 

800 

-- 

200 

1,000 

0.2 

All  commodities 

^1+3,500 

135,300 

63,^00 

3,^00 

6^5,600 

100.0 

Secondary  Growing  Stock 


All  commodities 


1,900 


^,800 


i|,600 


26,800 


38,100 


h/   Less  than 
5/  Less  than 


50  cords. 
0.05  percent, 


i^l  - 


Table  28. --Net  change—  in  saw-timber  growing  stock  by  species  group  and  survey 

unit,  19i^8 


STATE 


Softwoods 

Gum, maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Item 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19^8 

Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

12,584,000 

836,800 
730,300 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,181,700 

98,100 
93,600 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,052,000 

124,000 
94,300 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

1,588,400 

66,400 
19,200 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

20,406,100 

1,125,300 
937,^00 

Net  change 

+106,500 

A,  500 

+29,700 

+47,200 

+187,900 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19^+9 

12,690,500 

3 , 186 , 200 

1 

3,081,700 

1,635,600 

20,594,000 

Percent  change 

tO,8 

.0,1 

.1.0 

^3.0 

+0.9 

NORTHEAST 


Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1948 

Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

6,565,200 

471,500 
397,600 

1,630,600 

46,900 
22,300 

1,191,000 

46,700 
31,400 

547,500 

24,200 
8,500 

9,934,300 

589,300 
459,800 

Net  change 

+73,900 

+24,600 

+15,300 

+15,700 

+129,500 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1949 

6,639,100 

1,655,200 

1,206,300 

563,200 

10,063,800 

Percent  change 

+  1.1 

+  1.5 

+  1.3 

+2.9 

+  1.3 
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Table  28. --Net  change—  in  saw-timber  growing  stock  by  species  group  and  survey 

unit,  1948  (cont'd.) 


NORTHWEST 


Softv70ods 

Gum, maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Item 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

Total 

Growing  stocky  Jan.  1,  19^8 

Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

3,726,800 

259,800 
163,700 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

369,800 

11,700 
12,400 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

1,330,300 

54,500 
39,700 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

778,200 

32,000 
9,400 

Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

6,205,100 

358,000 
225,200 

Net  change 

+96,100 

-700 

+14,800 

+22,600 

+132,800 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19^9 

3,822,900 

369,100 

1,3^5,100 

800,800 

6,337,900 

Percent  change 

+  2.6 

-0.2 

+  1.1 

+2.9 

+2.1 

CENTRAL  MD  SOUTH 


Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1948 

Net  growth 
Commodity  drain 

2,292,000 

105,500 
169,000 

1,181,300 

39,500 
58,900 

530,700 

22,800 
23,200 

262,700 

10,200 
1,300 

4,266,700 

178,000 
252,400 

Net  change 

-63,500 

-19,400 

-400 

+8,900 

-74,400 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1949 

2,228,500 

1,161,900 

530,300 

271,600  ■ 

4,192,300 

Percent  change 

-2.8 

^1.6 

-0.1 

^3.4 

-1.7 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule  on  sound  saw-timber  growing  stock. 
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Table  29. --Net  change  in  primary  growing  stock  by  species  group  and  survey  unit, 

1948 


STATE 


Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Item 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1948 

Net  growth: 

On  trees  5.0"  a-nd  larger, 
Jan.  1,  1948 

Trees  recruiting  to  5-0" 
in  1948 

Thousand 
cords 

57,481 

2,952 
428 

Thousand 
cords 

15,658 
293 

104 

Thousand 
cords 

18,033 

544 
147 

Thousand 
cords 

8,945 

289 

102 

Thousand 
cords 

100,117 

4,078 
781 

Total 

3,380 

397 

691 

391 

4,859 

Commodity  drain 

2,193 

219 

247 

53 

2,712 

Net  change 

--1,187 

+  178 

+444 

+338 

+2,147 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1949 

58,668 

15,836 

18,477 

9,283 

102,264 

Percent  change 

+2.1 

+  1.1 

+2.5 

-3.8 

+  2.1 

NORTHEAST 


^rowing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1948 

28,459 

7,s45 

7,341 

3,540 

46,685 

Net  growth: 

On  trees  5.O"  and  larger. 

Jan.  1,  1948 

1,547 

127 

236 

114 

2,024 

Trees  recruiting  to  5.O" 

in  1948 

189 

4^, 

67 

36 

335 

Total 

1,736 

170 

303 

150 

2,359 

Commodity  drain 

1,239 

55 

83 

24 

1,401 

Net  change 

+497 

-^115 

+220 

+126 

+958 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1949 

28,956 

7,460 

7,561 

3,666 

47,643 

Percent  change 

+1.7 

+  1.6 

+  3.0 

-3.6 

+2.1 
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Table  29. --Net  change  in  primary  growing  stock  by  species  group  and  survey  unit, 

19^8  (cont'd.) 


NORTHWEST 


Softwoods 

Gum,  maple, 
bay,  and 
magnolia 

Other 
hardwoods 

Item 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 

Total 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19^8 

Net  growth: 

On  trees  5.0"  and  larger 
Jan.  1,  19^8 

Trees  recruiting  to  5.O" 
in  19^8 

Thousand 
cords 

18,113 

1,011 
177 

Thousand 
cords 

1,365 
20 

6 

Thousand 
cords 

7,678 

213 

53 

Thousand 
cords 

3,881 

130 
49 

Thousand 
cords 

31,037 

1,374 
285 

Total 

1,188 

26 

266 

179 

1,659 

Commodity  drain 

510 

28 

101 

26 

665 

Net  change 

-678 

-2 

•^165 

-153 

-994 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  19^9 

18,791 

l-,363 

7,843 

4,034 

32,031 

Percent  change 

+  3.7 

-0.1 

+2.1 

^3.9 

+  3.2 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH 


Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1948 

10,909 

6,948 

3,014 

1,524 

22,395 

Net  growth: 

On  trees  5-0"  and  larger 

Jan.  1,  1948 

394 

146 

95 

45 

680 

Trees  recruiting  to  5.O" 

in  1948 

62 

55 

27 

17 

161 

Total 

456 

201 

122 

62 

841 

Commodity  drain 

444 

136 

63 

3 

646 

Net  change 

+  12 

+65 

+  59 

+  59 

+  195 

Growing  stock,  Jan,  1,  1949 

10,921 

7,013 

3,073 

1,583 

22,590 

Percent  change 

^0.1 

+0.9 

^2.0 

+  3.9 

+0.9 
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Table  30. — County  area  by  troad  use  class,  19U9 


County 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

Total 


Total 
areal/ 


Acres 

615,000 
376,300 
551,000 
195,200 
839,000 
780,800 
362,900 
532,500 
423,100 
412,100 
1,356,100 
505,000 
1,349,800 
416,600 
453,800 
537,600 
491,500 
322,600 
361,600 
334,700 
222,700 
574,700 
369,900 
329,600 
403,200 
761,000 
325,100 
716,200 
679,700 
309,800 
350,700 
606,700 
389,800 
352,600 
744,300 
643,200 
445,500 
727,700 
540,800 
453,100 
502,400 
1,057,300 
372,400 
907,500 
429,400 
634,900 
499,200 
641,900 
938,900 
1,649,900 
494,100 
197,800 
1,310,700 
562,600 
422,400 
400,600 
737,300 
396,800 
225,300 
367,400 
439,700 
673,300 
156,800 
772,500 
406,400 
726,400 
391,000 


Non-forest  area 


Land 


37,478,400 


Acres 

207,000 
18,900 
50,600 
43,400 
373,500 
666,800 
32,700 
86,800 
59,200 

32,700 

302,000 

107,600 

1,113,900 

242,000 

49,800 

133,800 

101,000 

20,700 

29,800 

100,800 

69,000 

360,700 

31,600 

59,100 

113,000 

465,500 

45,000 

331,800 

233,100 

83,900 

211,500 

261,800 

96,500 

58,100 

177,900 

81,200 

94,700 

155,400 

6,500 

143,600 

153,300 

223,400 

103,900 

388,400 

49,400 

77,800 

325,300 

115,800 

358,900 

970,900 

98,900 

81,400 

403,700 

50,000 

53,400 

184,000 

95,400 

143,000 

65,300 

83,200 

180,000 

48,200 

27,000 

101,400 

42,400 

82,800 

71,500 


Water 


11,431,600 


Acres 

37,700 

1,100 

60,700 

7,500 

190,500 

2,600 

1,700 

88,600 

50,000 

29,100 

92,000 

4,100 

19,700 
3,700 

5^,100 
56,200 
4l,600 
17,000 
16,500 
6,000 
4,100 
4,400 
7,500 
3,500 
6,800 
2,600 
16,200 
56,800 
22,300 
2,000 
20,100 
8,300 
4,300 
4,300 
143,200 
99,300 
16,300 
37,100 
3,100 
6,000 
40, 600 
41,700 
37,700 
271,400 
15,200 
40,500 
61,000 
63,900 
88,600 
455,500 
36,100 
37,900 
113,200 
65,300 
43,800 
54,400 
72,600 
37,100 
26,100 
25,500 
7,200 
15,700 
2,100 
83,900 
14,900 

31,900 

12,400 


Forest  land 


Non-    . 

cnmn...rr-Hpl2/ 


Acres 
300 

11,200 

37,100 
63,200 

47,-500 

3,700 

1,000 

300,500 

1,200 

141,900 

17,400 

1,400 
2,900 
1,700 
21,800 
3,200 

65,900 
7,500 
1,300 
2,800 

71,800 
1,700 

24,800 
8,800 

20,800 
900 


29,500 

86,700 

100 

800 
16,800 

(J/) 

3,100 

22,900 

243,200 

1,500 

6,600 

8,600 

12,200 
7,100 

96,200 
9,100 
3,400 

22,800 

1,400 

6,400 
8,100 

11,000 

700 
18,300 

62,400 
50,200 

4,500 


2,999,800 


1,595,900 


Commercial 


Acres 

370,000 
356,300 
428,500 
144,300 
237,900 
48,200 
328,500 
309,600 
310,200 
349,300 
661,600 
392,100 
74,300 
153,500 
394,900 
346,200 
346,000 
283,200 
293,500 
224,700 
149,600 
143,700 
323,300 
265,700 
280,600 

221,100 
262,200 
302,800 
415,500 
223,900 
98,300 
335,700 
289,000 
290,200 
393,700 
376,000 
334,400 
534,400 
514,400 
303,500 
305,400 
792,200 

207,900 
4,500 
363,300 
510,000 
104,300 
450,000 
484,300 
127,300 
350,000 
75,100 
771,000 
447,300 
323,800 
162,200 
562,900 
208,600 
133,900 
247,700 
251,800 
591,100 
127,700 
524,800 
298,900 
607,200 
307,100 


21,451,100 


Percent 

64.1 
95.0 
87.4 
76.9 
36.7 
6.2 
90.9 
69.7 
83.1 

91.2 
52.3 

78.3 
5.6 

37.2 

88.8 

71.9 

76.9 

92.7 

85.0 

68.4 

68.4 

25.2 

89.2 

81.5 

70.8 

29.2 

84.9 

45.9 

63.2 

72.7 

29.7 

56.1 

75.0 

83.3 

65.5 

69.1 
7.7.9 

77.4 
95.7 
67.9 
66.1 
78.0 
62.1 

0.7 
87.7 
85.8 
23-8 
77.9 
57.0 
10.7 
76.4 
47.0 
64.4 
89.9 
85.5 
46.9 
84.7 
58.0 
67.2 
72.4 
58.2 
89.9 
82.5 
76.2 
76.3 
87.4 
81.1 


62.2 


1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2/  Non-productive  forest  land  plus  forest  land  withdrawn  from  commercial  use. 

3/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  31. --Ovpershlp  of  commercial  forest  land  by  county,  191*9 


Public 

National 

Other 

County, 

County 

Private 

forest 

federal 

State 

city, 
town 

Total  public 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Alachua 

362,600 

98.0 

-_ 

500 

5,700 

1,200 

7,1+00 

2.0 

Baker 

278,100 

78.1 

77,500 

500 

200 

-- 

78,200 

21.9 

Bay 

398,800 

93.1 

-- 

21,300 

8,000 

1+00 

29,700 

6.9 

Bradford 

133,000 

92.2 

-- 

300 

11,000 

-- 

11,300 

7.8 

Brevard 

227,900 

95.8 

-- 

1,200 

5,300 

3,500 

10,000 

1+.2 

Broward 

32,1+00 

67.2 

-- 

1+00 

ll+,500 

900 

15,800 

32.8 

Calhoun 

328,200 

99.9 

-- 

100 

100 

100 

300 

0.1 

Charlotte 

260,800 

81+. 2 

-- 

200 

1+7,000 

1,600 

1+8,800 

15.8 

Citrus 

267,500 

86.2 

— 

1+0,700 

2,000 

-- 

1+2,700 

13.8 

Clay 

282,500 

80.9 

-- 

1+2,700 

2l+,100 

(1/) 

66,800 

19.1 

Collier 

651,700 

98.5 

-- 

1+00 

9,500 

9,900 

1.5 

Columbia 

313,900 

80.1 

76,200 

1+00 

1,300 

300 

78,200 

19.9 

Dade 

60,1+00 

81.3 

-- 

200 

13,200 

500 

13,900 

18.7 

De  Soto 

152,700 

99.5 

— 

100 

500 

200 

800 

0.5 

Dixie 

393,700 

99.7 

-- 

1+00 

700 

100 

1,200 

0.3 

Duval 

330,900 

95.6 

-- 

12,200 

1,1+00 

1,700 

15,300 

1+.1+ 

Escambia 

31+5,000 

99.7 

-- 

600 

-- 

1+00 

1,000 

0.3 

Flagler 

2'82,100 

99.6 

-- 

300 

500 

300 

1,100 

0.1+ 

Franklin 

271,900 

92.6 

21,1+00 

-- 

200 

-- 

21,600 

7.1+ 

Gadsden 

223,200 

99.3 

-- 

100 

1,300 

100 

1,500 

0.7 

Gilchrist 

11+8,800 

99.5 

-- 

500 

300 

-- 

800 

0.5 

Glades 

137,300 

95.5 

-- 

6,100 

300 

-- 

6,1+00 

1+.5 

Gulf 

321,100 

99.3 

_- 

2,200 

(1/) 

-- 

2,200 

0.7 

Hamilton 

265,300 

99.8 

-- 

1+00 

dj) 

(1/) 

1+00 

0.2 

Hardee 

279,600 

99.6 

-- 

-- 

1,000 

(I/) 

1,000 

0.1+ 

Hendry 

187,900 

85.0 

-- 

30,000 

3,200 

33,200 

15.0 

Hernando 

223,500 

85.2 

-- 

36,600 

600 

1,500 

38,700 

11*. 8 

Highlands 

272,1+00 

90.0 

-- 

26,1+00 

3,000 

1,000 

30,1+00 

10.0 

Hillsborough 

1+12,300 

99.2 

-- 

1,200 

-- 

2,000 

3,200 

0.8 

Holmes 

222,700 

99.5 

-- 

300 

600 

300 

1,200 

0.5 

Indian  River 

91,100 

92.7 

-- 

600 

l+,500 

2,100 

7,200 

7.3 

Jackson 

331,800 

98.8 

.- 

1+00 

3,300 

200 

3,900 

1.2 

Jefferson 

282,900 

97.9 

-- 

l+,lt00 

1,500 

200 

6,100 

2.1 

Lafayette 

289,600 

99.8 

-- 

300 

300 

~~ 

600 

0.2 

Lake 

319,700 

81.2 

65,500 

1,000 

3,300 

1*,200 

71+,  000 

18.8 

Lee 

368,300 

98.0 

-- 

1,800 

1,300 

i+,6oo 

7,700 

2.0 

Leon 

232,700 

69.6 

100,600 

500 

100 

500 

101,700 

30. U 

Levy 

532,900 

99.7 

-- 

900 

500 

100 

1,500 

0.3 

Liberty 

21+9,600 

1+8.5 

263,000 

300 

800 

700 

26l+,8oo 

51.5 

Madison 

303,200 

99.9 

-- 

100 

200 

-- 

300 

0.1 

Manatee 

297,800 

97.5 

-- 

100 

7,1+00 

100 

7,600 

2.5 

Marion 

51+1,700 

68.1+ 

21+1,700 

3,800 

l+,700 

300 

250,500 

31.6 

Martin 

20l+,900 

98.6 

-- 

-- 

2,900 

100 

3,000 

1.1+ 

Monroe 

i+,500 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Nassau 

358,600 

98.7 

.- 

(1/) 

3,1+00 

1,300 

i+,700 

1.3 

Okaloosa 

21+2,800 

1+7.6 

-- 

261+,000 

3,200 

(V) 

267,200 

52.1+ 

Okeechobee 

103,1+00 

99.1 

-- 

(1/) 

400 

600 

300 

900 

0.9 

Orange 

1+1+8,200 

99.6 

-- 

900 

500 

1,800 

0.1+ 

Osceola 

1+83,300 

99.8 

-- 

100 

500 

1+00 

1,000 

0.2 

Palm  Beach 

111,500 

87.6 

_. 

1,600 

900 

13,300 

15,800 

12.1+ 

Pasco 

31+2,700 

97.9 

-- 

6,800 

1+00 

100 

7,300 

2.1 

Pinellas 

7i+,ooo 

98.5 

-- 

200 

200 

700 

1,100 

1.5 

Polk 

71+5,600 

96.7 

.. 

21,600 

100 

3,700 

25,1+00 

3.3 

Putnam 

i+li+,8oo 

92.7 

21,900 

3,1*00 

6,600 

600 

32,500 

7.3 

St.    Johns 

321,800 

99.1+ 

-. 

700 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

0.6 

St.    Lucie 

160,1+00 

98.9 

.- 

-- 

1,000 

800 

1,800 

1.1 

Santa  Rosa 

389,300 

69.2 

-- 

171,800 

700 

1,100 

173,600 

30.8 

Sarasota 

20l+,000 

97.8 

.. 

100 

1+,100 

1+00 

i*,6oo 

2.2 

Sfeminole 

131,500 

98.2 

-- 

600 

1+00 

1,1+00 

2,1*00 

1.8 
13.6 

Sumter 

211+,100 

86.1+ 

-- 

32,700 

900 

-- 

33,600 

Suwannee 

251,600 

99.9 

.- 

200 

-- 

-- 

200 

0.1 

Taylor 

539,900 

99.8 

-- 

200 

900 

100 

1,200 

0.2 
1+.6 

Union 

121,800 

95.1+ 

.- 

800 

5,100 

— 

5,900 

Volusia 

520,000 

99.1 

-- 

800 

2,600 

1,1+00 

l+,800 

0.9 
67.2 

Wakulla 

97,900 

32.8 

157,700 

1+3,200 

100 

-- 

201,000 

Walton 

i+Uo,900 

72.6 

-- 

165,700 

600 

-- 

166,300 

27.1+ 

Washington 

30l+,000 

99.0 

-- 

300 

2,800 

-- 

3,100 

1.0 

Total 

19,191,000 

89.5 

1,025,500 

955,700 

223,300 

55,600 

2,260,100 

10.5 

1/  Less  than  50  acres. 
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Table  32. --Net  volume-'  of  saw  timber  by  county  and  species  group,  19^9 


In  thousand  board  feet) 

County 

Softwoods^ 

Gum,  maple,  bay 
and  magnolia3/ 

Other 
hcirdwoods 

All  species 

Alachua 

499,000 

83,700 

61,000 

663,700 

Baker 

706,400 

50,100 

1,000 

757,500 

Bay 

157,100 

18,300 

13,700 

189,100 

Bradford 

250,500 

9,400 

2,100 

262,000 

Brevard 

88,700 

1,500 

700 

90,900 

Broward 

9,300 

-- 

-- 

9,300 

Calhoun 

100,600 

67,100 

107,300 

275,000 

Charlotte 

54,200 





54,200 

Citrus 

195,800 

76,200 

21,400 

293,400 

Clay 

255,800 

54,700 

13,500 

324,000 

Collier 

442,500 

.. 

-- 

442,500 

Columbia 

599,800 

46,000 

25,700 

671,500 

Dade 

30,400 



-- 

30,400 

De  Soto 

50,000 

3,600 

400 

54,000 

Dixie 

290,300 

90,700 

77,600 

458,600 

Duval 

257,600 

89,200 

27,300 

374,100 

Escambia 

262,400 

34,100 

9,900 

306,400 

Flagler 

471,000 

44,400 

7,100 

522,500 

Franklin 

153,200 

137,600 

4,900 

295,700 

Gadsden 

162,100 

61,500 

33,000 

256,600 

Gilchrist 

135,100 

600 

5,900 

141,600 

Glades 

74,700 

400 

-- 

75,100 

Gulf 

220,800 

71,100 

26,300 

318,200 

Hamilton 

356,100 

37,300 

10,400 

403,800 

Hardee 

61,600 

35,900 

14,300 

111,800 

Hendry 

128,100 

-- 

128,100 

Hernando 

139,700 

53,600 

55,500 

248,800 

Highlands 

68,800 

26,500 

-- 

95,300 

Hillsborough 

181,100 

27,700 

45,100 

253,900 

Holmes 

111,500 

83,600 

84,800 

279,900 

Indian  River 

56,500 

1,200 

-- 

57,700 

Jackson 

197,700 

124.500 

122,700 

444,900 

Jefferson 

309,200 

231,800 

79,900 

620,900 

Lafayette 

4fi9,700 

16,600 

13,300 

519,600 

Lake 

191,900 

49,400 

9,800 

251,100 

Lee 

60,500 

-. 

-- 

60,500 

Leon 

426,500 

83,500 

36,300 

546,300 

Levy 

617,700 

86,400 

96,000 

800,100 

Liberty 

508,500 

177.100 

113,900 

799,500 

Madison 

372,600 

74,900 

13,900 

461,400 

Manatee 

74,800 

33,400 

1,700 

109,900 

Marion 

563,800 

65,100 

61,700 

690,600 

Martin 

20,300 

1,500 

-- 

21,800 

Monroe 

5,200 

— 

-- 

5,200 

Nassau 

348,700 

96,000 

35,000 

479,700 

Okaloosa 

384,200 

31,200 

10,200 

425,600 

Okeechobee 

94,400 

9,000 

4,100 

107,500 

Orange 

256,100 

20,000 

5,900 

282,000 

Osceola 

174,700 

32,500 

2,600 

209,800 

Palm  Beach 

38,200 

-- 

— 

38,200 

Pasco 

130,500 

19,300 

18,900 

168,700 

Pinellas 

29,600 

.. 

-- 

29,600 

Polk 

342,400 

47,800 

19,000 

409,200 

Putnam 

382,100 

91,700 

8,600 

482,400 

St.  Johns 

314,700 

66,000 

16,500 

397,200 

St.  Lucie 

81,700 

7,300 

-- 

89,000 

Santa  Rosa 

552,200 

54,300 

34,100 

640,600 

Sarasota 

99,900 

100 

-- 

100,000 

Seminole 

59,700 

42,000 

17,400 

119,100 

Sumter 

149,100 

41,400 

54,800 

245,300 

Suwannee 

175,800 

31,600 

5,800 

213,200 

Taylor 

529,700 

54,500 

38,900 

623,100 

Union 

252,900 

59,300 

5,600 

317,800 

Volusia 

425,000 

58,100 

16,300 

499,400 

Wakulla 

321,400 

23,300 

30,000 

374,700 

Walton 

205,600 

94,400 

47,600 

347,600 

Washington 

119,000 

51,700 

46,200 

216,900 

Total 

15,876,700 

3,081,700 

1,635,600 

20,594,000 

I 


1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar. 

3/  Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 
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Table  33.--Het  volvime-^  of  saw  timber  by  county,  species  gron-p,   and  diameter-class  group,  1949 


County 


Softwoods 


Hardwoods 


All  species 


9-11* 
Inches 


15+ 
Inches 


11-16 
inches 


17+ 
Inches 


Soft- 
woods 


Hard- 
woods 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

FlEigler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

Total 


Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

1+59,200 
609,900 
110,300 
225,000 
80,700 
9,300 

92,200 

32,600 

177,900 

225,400 

31*6,100 

533,700 
30,400 
48,700 
283,500 
218,900 
255,500 
421,500 
124,600 
112,100 

121,700 

73,400 

169,700 

326,800 

57,900 

86,900 

124,300 

59,500 

172,200 
87,500 
54,800 

144,000 

242,700 

460,900 
156,500 

48,800 
319,700 
531,800 
314,400 
332,200 

45,500 
455,100 

20,300 
5,200 

322,200 
283,900 

84,800 
192,800 
161,700 

38,200 
129,500 

20,700 
311,200 
281,800 
253,400 

77,700 
434,000 

87,200 

44,000 
131,000 
132,900 
489,000 
220,100 
355,200 

293,600 

142,300 

113,000 


13,409,500 


Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

39,800 
96,500 
46,800 
25,500 
8,000 

8,400 
21,600 
17,900 
30,400 
96,400 
66,100 

1,300 

6,800 
38,700 

6,900 
49,500 
28,600 
50,000 
13,400 

1,300 
51,100- 
29,300 

3,700 

41,200 

15,400 

9,300 

8,900 

24,000 

1,700 

53,700 

66,500 

28,800 

35,400 

11,700 

106,800 
85,900 

194,100 
40,400 
29,300 

108,700 


26,500 

100,300 

9,600 

63,300 

13,000 

1,000 

8,900 

31,200 

100,300 

61,300 

4,000 

118,200 

12,700 

15,700 

18,100 

42,900 

40,700 
32,800 
69,800 
27,800 
63,300 

6,000 


2,467,200 


Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

114,700 

30,400 

29,900 

9,300 

400 

115,800 

51,100 
32 , 300 

49,300 

4,000 

106,400 

79,200 

27,100 

36,000 

123,600 

77,600 

4,000 
400 

56,200 

42,000 
18,300 

60,600 

16,100 

42,500 

109,400 

1,200 

156,700 

216,800 

18,300 

43,200 

46,600 

129,100 

158,000 

76,700 

23,900 

84,400 
1,500 

102,800 

19,500 

5,100 

22 , 300 

29,600 

16,300 

46,700 

79,700 

49,600 

7,300 

46,200 
100 
46,800 
57,400 
28,300 
61,900 
40,200 

54,700 

46,000 

108,600 

62,400 


3,124,500 


Thousand 
bd.  ft. 

50,000 

20,700 

2,100 

2,200 

1,800 

58,600 

46 , 500 
35,900 

22,400 


61,900 
37,300 
16,900 
15,500 
18,900 
16,900 
2,500 

41,200 

5,700 

31,900 

48,500 
10,400 
30,300 
59,000 

90,500 
94,900 
11,600 
16,000 

73,200 

53,300 
133,000 

12,100 
11,200 
42,400 


28,200 

21,900 

8,000 

3,600 

5,500 

21,900 

20,100 
20,600 
32,900 

42,200 

12,600 
38,800 

9,100 

31,500 

24,700 

19,700 

7,300 

33,400 
35,500 


Percent 

75-2 
93.3 
83.1 
95.6 
97.6 
100.0 

36.6 

100.0 

66.7 
79.0 

100.0 

89.3 

100.0 

92.6 

63.3 

68.9 
85.6 
90.1 
51.8 


63. 
95. 
99. 
69. 


2 
4 
5 
4 

88.2 
55.1 

100.0 

56.1 

72.2 
71.3 

39.8 
97.9 
44.4 
49.8 
94.2 
76.4 
100.0 

78.1 

77. i 
63.6 
80.8 
68.1 
81.6 
93.1 
100.0 
72.7 
90.3 
87.8 
90.8 
83.3 


1,59^.800 


Percent 

24.8 
6.7 

16.9 
4.4 
2.4 

63.4 

33.3 
21.0 

10.7 

7.4 
36.7 
31.1 
14.4 

9.9 
48.2 
36.8 

4.6 

0.5 
30.6 
11.8 
44.9 

43.9 
27.8 
28.7 
60.2 

2.1 
55.6 
50.2 

5.8 
23.6 

21.9 
22.8 
36.4 
19.2 
31.9 
18.4 

6.9 

27.3 
9.7 

12.2 
9.2 

16.7 


iUU.U 

77.4 

22.6 

100.0 

-- 

83.7 

16.3 

79.2 

20.8 

79.2 

20.8 

91.8 

8.2 

86.2 

13.8 

99.9 

0.1 

50.1 

49.9 

60.8 

39.2 

82.5 

17.5 

85.0 

15.0 

79.6 

20.4 

85.1 

14.9 

85.8 

14.2 

59.1 

40.9 

54.9 

45.1 

77.1 

22.9 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  3I*. — Het  volume-^  of  all  timber  by  county,  pulping  species  group,  and  tree  diameter  group,  19^9 


PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in 

thousand  cords 

C/^nntv         •■ 

Yellow 

pines 

Gum,  maple,  bay 
and  magnolia^/ 

Other  species 

All 

l^fJLUluy         " 

species 

5-12 

13+ 

5-12 

1> 

5-12 

13+ 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Inches 

Alachua 

1,582 

361 

207 

173 

273 

205 

2,801 

Baker 

2,020 

424 

183 

111 

427 

102 

3,267 

Bay 

1,077 

122 

186 

30 

161 

40 

1,616 

Bradford 

889 

96 

42 

16 

198 

55 

1,296 

Brevard 

36I+ 

26 

3 

4 

18 

2 

417 

Broward 

ko 

.. 

.- 

-- 

9 

— 

49 

Calhoun 

399 

20 

241 

118 

259 

244 

1,281 

Charlotte 

87 

62 

.- 

-- 

73 

10 

232 

Citrus 

k8k 

89 

108 

167 

277 

128 

1,253 

Clay 

91*8 

249 

106 

122 

137 

14 

1,576 

Collier 

lil6 

100 

12 



1,266 

310 

2,104 

Columbia 

2,090 

3^3 

511* 

81 

448 

109 

3,587 

Dade 

267 

.- 

-- 

— 

267 

De  Soto 

187 

2 

53 

— 

151 

15 

408 

Dixie 

772 

101 

454 

165 

730 

251* 

2,476 

Duval 

791* 

161 

221 

176 

271 

74 

1,697 

Escambia 

1,626 

79 

204 

62 

64 

14 

2,049 

Flagler 

987 

194 

231 

80 

872 

164 

2,528 

Franklin 

591* 

143 

248 

285 

111 

16 

1,397 

Gadsden 

498 

207 

350 

103 

146 

61 

1,365 

Gilchrist 

223 

71 

9 

-- 

225 

42 

570 

Glades 

171 

4 



1 

187 

14 

377 

Gulf 

8k5 

31 

119 

169 

221 

183 

1,568 

Hamilton 

1,228 

115 

281 

52 

304 

23 

2,003 
675 

Hardee 

332 

21 

151 

78 

55 

38 

Hendry 

285 

138 

-- 

186 

11 

620 

Hernando 

278 

98 

159 

96 

350 

l4l 

1,122 

674 

1,181 

Highlands 
Hillsborough 

392 

571* 

31 
48 

133 
86 

50 
51 

68 
291 

131 

Holmes 

521 

87 

357 

nk 

200 

181 

1,520 

Indian  River 

11*9 

13 

6 

-- 

64 

17 

249 

Jackson 

71*0 

177 

710 

202 

431 

245 

2,505 

Jefferson 

783 

229 

657 

458 

384 

192 

56 

48 

9 

82 

2,703 

Lafayette 
Lake 
Lee 
Leon 

91^ 
546 

225 

1,159 

417 

153 

26 

483 

103 

150 

1 

260 

31* 

104 
182 

339 
412 
350 
138 

1,923 
1,413 
611 
2,304 
3,986 

Levy 

l,U82 

293 

402 

158 

1,332 

319 

Liberty 

1,319 

443 

463 

377 

1*13 

380 

58 

4 

141 

3 
77 
23 
64 
59 
97 

52 
1 

110 
56 
78 
44 

127 

3,395 
2,152 

544 
3,033 

196 

56 

2,555 

1,630 

600 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

782 

3>*l 
1,770 

167 

1 

1,399 

70U 

237 

71 

607 

276 
628 

425 
44 

215 
12 

357 
161 

115 

70 

129 

2 

191 
67 

535 
14 

171 
15 
52 

255 
47 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

346 
525 

U24 

274 

kk9 

69 

1,010 

1,103 
873 
187 

2,215 

13 

213 

24 

22 

25 

32 

151 

344 

275 

38 

395 

40 
152 
172 

65 

280 
326 
197 
75 
181 

15 
42 
44 

36 

89 

191 

155 

9 

105 

122 
524 
643 

18 
349 

17 
810 
288 
187 
169 
153 
1 
127 
479 

65 
648 
182 
1,026 
161 
170 
257 

1,515 

1,406 

311* 

976 

119 

2,450 

2,308 

1,765 

522 

3,176 

327 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

201 
109 
375 
536 

1,805 
632 
679 

1,267 

1,022 

489 

125 

46 

75 

183 

303 

136 

200 

231 

204 

51* 

135 
225 
100 
357 
205 
292 
141 
724 
296 

65 
88 
56 

112 

121 

96 

22 

121 

70 

49 
140 

19 
122 

47 
198 

55 
11*3 

95 

531 
1,382 

959 
3,31*7 
1,323 
2,491 
1,877 
2,384 
1,261 

Total 

48,101 

10,567 

12,587 

5,890 

19,328 

5,791 

102,264 

1  /  Rniin,!  T. 

rnnfl  nnH  hark,  exc! 

_udinB  volume  0 

f  palms.  Limbs 

of  sound  sawlo 

g-size  hardwood 

s  are  included  3 

n  secondary 

growing  stock  volumes. 

2/  Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 
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Table  3l*.--Net  volume^  of 

all  timber  by  county,  pulping  species  group,  a 

nd  tree  diameter 

group,  191*9  (cont'd.) 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK  (in  thousand  cords) 

Gum,  maple,  bay 

County 

Yellow  pines 

and  maKnolia2/ 

Other  species         1 

All 

5-12 

13+ 

5-12 

13+ 

5-12 

13+ 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Inches 

inches 

inches 

Alachua 

3>* 

__ 

123 

180 

308 

36I* 

1,009 

Baker 

1*6 

22 

l'^3 

65 

57 

8 

31*1 

Bay 

18 

3 

33 

^1* 

70 

8 

166 

Bradford 

7 

1+ 

60 

19 

81* 

21 

195 

Brevard 

20 

k 

-- 

1* 

63 

35 

126 

Broward 

6 

.. 



-- 

5 

1 

12 

Calhoun 

11 

-- 

1*9 

81* 

323 

21*2 

709 

Charlotte 

_. 

1* 

.. 

-- 

31* 

23 

61 

Citrus 

2 

.. 

61 

71 

1*1*1* 

369 

9^*7 

Clay 

1 

11 

91 

158 

313 

201* 

778 

Collier 

-- 

— 

51 

606 

206 

863 

Columbia 

9 

2 

153 

95 

187 

139 

585 

Dade 

-. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

De  Soto 

_. 

.. 

55 

9 

11*0 

1*5 

21*9 

Dixie 

3 

.- 

210 

186 

1*86 

566 

1,1*51 

Duval 

1 

9 

11*6 

191 

152 

229 

728 

Escambia 

2 

6 

113 

86 

285 

10 

502 

Flagler 

22 

21+ 

76 

i+5 

108 

131* 

1*09 

Franklin 

12 

26 

66 

306 

70 

8 

1*88 

Gadsden 

9 

__ 

316 

205 

177 

200 

907 

Gilchrist 

3 

-- 

19 

-- 

31*2 

81* 

1*1*8 

Glades 

.. 

_. 

-- 

-- 

23 

12 

35 

Gulf 

16 

.. 

211* 

1*87 

11*8 

120 

985 

Hamilton 

25 

i6 

108 

91* 

207 

131 

581 

Hardee 

k 

__ 

27 

25 

118 

77 

251 

Hendry 

7 

9 

1+ 

58 

1*0 

118 

Hernando 

.. 

91* 

68 

1*51* 

211 

827 

Highlands 

10 

-. 

69 

23 

11* 

11 

127 

Hillsborough 

16 

-- 

59 

21* 

33'* 

21*7 

680 

Holmes 

3 

.- 

99 

95 

66 

118 

381 

Indian  River 

1 

.. 

10 

-- 

93 

13 

117 

Jackson 

19 

2 

265 

258 

301* 

351* 

1,202 

Jefferson 

28 

9 

232 

337 

156 

255 

1,017 

Lafayette 

6 

1*2 

6 

156 

36 

21*6 

Lake 

82 

33 

169 

127 

1*59 

230 

1,100 

Lee 

6 

__ 

-- 

125 

8 

139 

Leon 

8 

6 

91* 

95 

151* 

170 

527 

Levy 
Liberty 
Madison 
Manatee 

k 

8 

128 

180 

1*62 

618 

1,1*00 

11 

23 

8 

20 

196 

173 

30 

399 

106 
25 

31*1* 

1*05 

71* 

265 

201 
63 

1,215 
928 

200 

Marion 
Martin 

100 
10 

9 

130 
32 

196 

530 

116 

1* 

207 
199 

26 
1*67 
328 

20 

338 

8 

555 

8 

1 

321 

1*5 

31* 

32 

395 

103 

11* 

1,520 
166 
5 
902 
780 
117 

718 

1,031* 

23 

533 

23 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

8 
68 

1 

1 
13 

3 

1* 

210 
157 

31* 
139 
188 

59 

152 

311 

22 

79 

110 

33 

Pinellas 
Polk 
Putnam 
St.  Johns 

1 
52 

3 
23 

18 
16 

253 
193 
151 

56 

168 

1* 

hi 
333 

35 
175 

66 
229 

61 
1*12 
172 

73 

286 

157 

8 

163 

1 

51 
158 

67 
11*5 

81* 
107 

70 
311* 
251* 

376 
591 
210 

13 
522 

51 
11*3 
236 
1*08 

116 

206 

133 

1*0 

870 

1,297 

690 

11*2 

St.  Lucie 
Santa  Rosa 
Sarasota 
Seminole 
Sumter 

25 

1* 

5 

13 

6 

1+ 
18 

87 

1*0 

11*6 

396 

156 

91*8 
119 
396 
1,129 
671 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

5 

52 
8 
TO 
3"* 
37 

30 

1* 

29 

8 

1*19 
1*6 
1*U7 
239 
316 
196 

281 
32 
291 
188 
160 
106 

1,102 
21*0 

1,173 
592 

1,21*7 

728 

Total 

1,025 

358 

7,078 

6,928 

11*,  861* 

9,962 

1*0,215 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark 
growing  stock  volumes. 

2/  Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods 


excluding  volume  of  palms.   Limbs  of  sound  sawlog-size  hardwoods  are  included  in  secondary 
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Table  35. — Connodlty  drain  from  primary  growing  stock  by  county  and  species  group,  191*8 


All  sound  trees 

County 

Saw  timber 

five  inches  d.b.h.  aixd   larger 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Softwoods 

Heirdwoods 

Total 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Qords 

fords 

Cords 

Alachua 

32,l+l»2 

1*,1*20 

36,862 

95,500 

12,300 

107,800 

Baker 

18,885 

273 

19,158 

61,900 

800 

62,700 

Bay 

It,  722 

66 

It,  788 

19,600 

300 

19,900 

Bradford 

12,388 

569 

12,957 

50,000 

1,600 

51,600 

Brevard 

3,792 

1 

3,793 

9,1*00 

(2/) 

9,1*00 

Broward 

353 

(1/) 

353 

800 

(2/) 

800 

Calhoun 

6,578 

6,626 

13,20lt 

22,800 

17,900 

1*0,700 

Charlotte 

823 

(1/) 

823 

1,700 

(2/) 

1,700 

Citrus 

^♦,035 

1,087 

5,122 

11,900 

2,900 

11*,  800 

Clay 

12,565 

1,925 

lit.  It  90 

39,300 

1*,700 

1*1*,  000 

Collier 

itii,950 

(1/) 
2,682 

1*1*,  950 

101,100 

(2/) 

101,100 

Columbia 

18,010 

20,692 

56,1*00 

7,300 

63,700 

Dade 

1,600 

1 

1,601 

3,800 

(2/) 

3,800 

De  Soto 

It,  869 

626 

5,1*95 

12,000 

1,700 

13,700 

Dixie 

3,866 

1,316 

5,182 

10,300 

3,700 

11*,  000 

Duval 

31,186 

1,070 

32,256 

102,200 

3,000 

105,200 

Escambia 

I8,llt7 

2,288 

20,1*35 

60,600 

5,600 

66,200 

Flagler 

7, It  36 

7 

7,1*1*3 

29,200 

(2/) 

29,200 

Franklin 

It,  103 

28 

i*,i3i 

10,800 

100 

10,900 

Gadsden 

12,671 

7,386 

20,057 

36,600 

17,200 

53,800 

Gilchrist 

7,756 

290 

8,01*6 

22,200 

800 

23,000 

Glades 

l6lt 

(1/) 

161* 

1*00 

(2/) 
U,800 

1*00 

Gulf 

15,667 

2,11*3 

17,810 

37,1*00 

1*2,200 

Hamilton 

I2,38it 

61*9 

13,033 

1+0,200 

1,900 

1+2,100 

Hardee 

8,2it3 

1,059 

9,302 

25,1*00 

2,700 

28,100 

Hendry 

9it9 

(1/) 

9it9 

1,900 

(2/) 

1,900 

Hernando 

12,605 

2,021 

lit, 626 

31,500 

5,200 

36,700 

Highlands 

1,067 

(1/) 

1,067 

3,100 

(2/) 

3,100 

Hillsborough 

16,231 

11,172 

27,1*03 

1*5,200 

30,900 

76,100 

Holmes 

17,987 

2,1*76 

20,it63 

1*5,900 

6,300 

52,200 

Indian  River 

1,093 

1 

l,09it 

3,700 

(2/) 

3,700 

Jackson 

lit,it78 

7,1*67 

21,91*5 

1*5,200 

18,900 

61*,  100 

Jefferson 

io,07it 

5,551* 

15,628 

26,000 

15,500 

1*1,500 

Lafayette 

2lt,91tlt 

112 

25,056 

58,100 

300 

58,1*00 

Lake 

l8,90it 

662 

19,566 

55,900 

2,000 

57,900 

Lee 

2,280 

(1/) 

2,280 

5,900 

i'i/) 

5,900 

Leon 

6,969 

2,177 

9,lit6 

21,600 

6,100 

27,700 

Levy 

25,lt73 

5,91*5 

31,1*18 

67,500 

11*,  600 

82,100 

Liberty 

11,996 

4,511 

16,507 

36,1*00 

10,700 

1+7,100 

Madison 

19,836 

it,6i*U 

21*,  1*80 

55,700 

12,900 

68,600 

Manatee 

2,itl7 

110 

2,527 

6,200 

300 

6,500 

Marion 

It6,ltlt7 

5,332 

51,779 

158,100 

11*,  700 

172,800 

Martin 

856 

(1/) 

856 

1,700 

(2/) 

1,700 

Monroe 

36 

1* 

1*0 

100 

(2/) 

100 

Nassau 

21,  It  79 

559 

22,038 

70,100 

i,5oo 

71,700 

Okaloosa 

13,839 

1,012 

11*, 851 

1*7 ,  000 

2,900 

1+9,900 

Okeechobee 

3,iitO 

(1/) 

3,11*0 

7,500 

(2/) 

7,500 

Orange 

6,619 

¥19 

7,038 

19,900 

1,200 

21,100 

Osceola 

22,75it 

381* 

23,138 

52,700 

900 

53,600 

Palm  Beach 

2,585 

1 

2,586 

5,100 

(2/) 

5,100 

Pasco 

22,lt68 

i*,i*3i* 

26,902 

53,300 

12,100 
(2/) 

65,1+00 

Pinellas 

2,250 

1 

2,251 

5,200 

5,200 

Polk 

29,131* 

1,219 

30,353 

71,700 

3,200 

71*,  900 

Putnam 

26,551* 

It,  768 

31,322 

85,500 

11,900 

97,it00 

St.  Johns 

18,775 

2,989 

21,761* 

60,600 

7,1*00 

68,000 

St.  Lucie 

588 

(1/) 

588 

1,100 

^Hl 

1,100 

Santa  Rosa 

9,278 

720 

9,998 

31*,  700 

2,300 

(2/) 

Eoo 

37 , 000 

6,700 

15,200 

Sarasota 
Seminole 

3,395 

It,  002 

(1/) 
285 

3,395 
It,  287 

6,700 

ll*,l*00 

Sumter 

5,729 

1,037 

6,766 

19,500 

2,900 

22,lt00 

Suwannee 

2lt,3ltO 

395 

21*, 735 

75,800 

1,1*00 

77,200 

Taylor 
Union 

22,838 

10,397 

1,032 
390 

23,870 
10,787 

52,800 
38,1*00 

2,900 

1,200 

55,700 
39,600 
66,000 

Volusia 

21,910 

512 

22,1+22 

61*,  500 

1,500 

Wakulla 
Walton 

5,8itO 
12,258 

2,01*8 

2,555 

7,888 
11*, 813 

15,900 
1*0,600 

5,1*00 
6,800 

21,  300 
1+7,1+00 
1+3,500 

Washington 

11,1*66 

2,051 

13,517 

37,900 

5,600 

Total 

823,915 

113,511 

937,1*26 

2,1*12,100 

299,700 

2,711,800 

1/  Less  than  500  board  feet. 
2/  Less  than  50  cords. 
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STANDARD  FOREST  SURVEY  TABLES 


As  each  state  throughout  the  Nation 
is  reported  upon  by  the  Forest  Survey  fol- 
lowing initial  or  resurveys,  a  standard  set 
of  tables  presenting  information  on  forest 
area,  ownership^,  timber  volume,  growth  and 
drain  will  be  prepared.   With  such  tables, 
forest  statistics  for  any  region  or  group 
of  states  can  easily  be  compiled.   Standard 
tables  prepared  for  the  State  of  Florida, 
based  on  the  19^9  survey,  appear  on  the 
following  pages. 
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Table  3^--~La-nd  area  by  major  classes 
of  forest  land.   Florida,  19i+9 


Class  of  land 

Land  area 

Thousand  acres 

Forest  land 

Commercial 

21,1+51 

Noncommercial 

1,268 

Reserved 

Commercial 

h6 

Noncommercial 

282 

Total  forest  land 

23,0^7 

Nonforest  land- 

11,681 

Total  land 

3^,728 

1/  Includes  2li9  thousand  acres  of 
water  according  to  Survey  standards  of 
area  classification  but  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  as  land. 
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Table  37- --Commercial  forest  land  area  "by  ownership  class  by  stand-size 

class.   Florida,  19^9 


Saw- 

Pole- 

Seedling 

Nonstocked 

Ownership  class 

Total 

timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

8c   other 

stands 

stands 

stands 

areas  n.e.c. 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Federally  owned 

or  managed 

National  forest 

1,025 

212 

327 

213 

273 

Indian 

36 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1 

35 

Other 

920 

141 

110 

56 

613 

Total  Federal 

1,981 

353 

^37 

270 

921 

State 

223 

35 

16 

7 

165 

County  &  municipal 

56 

6 

k 

2 

kk 

Private 

19,191 

2,839 

3.073 

2,017 

11,262 

Total  all  o-vmerships 

21A5I 

3,233 

3,530 

2,296 

12,392 

1/  Less  than  5OO  acres 
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Table  38» --Volume  of  live  saw  timber  and  primary  growing  stock 
on  commercial  forest  land  by  stand-size  class.   Florida,  19^9 


Volume 

Stand-size  class 

Live 

saw  timber 

Primary 
growing  stock 

Million  bd.  ft. 

Million  cu.  ft. 

Saw-timber  stands 

13,517 

3,933 

Pole-timber  stands 

2,975 

1,914 

Seedling  and  sapling  stands 

1,055 

i+42 

Nonstocked  and  other  areas 

not  elsewhere  classified 

3,0^7 

1,068 

Total  all  stands 

20,594 

7,357 
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Table  39- --Volume  of  live  saw  timber  and  primary  growing  stock  on 
commercial  forest  land  by  ownership  class.   Florida,  19^9 


Volume 

Ownership  class 

Live  saw  timber 

Primary 
growing  stock 

Million  bd.  ft. 

Million  cu.  ft. 

Federally  OT^med  or  managed 

National  forest 

1,331 

520 

Indian 

12 

6 

Other 

9^8 

3^6 

Total  Federal 

2,291 

872 

State 

201 

71 

County  and  municipal 

39 

15 

Private 

Farm 

(1/) 

(1/) 

Industrial  and  other 

(1/) 

(1/) 

Total  private 

18,063 

6,399 

Total  all  ownerships 

20,59^ 

7,357 

1/  Data  not  available, 
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Table  UO. --Volume  of  live  saw  timber  and  primary  growing  stock  on 
commercial  forest  land  by  species.   Florida,  19^9 


Volume 

Species 

Live  saw  timber 

Primary 
growing  stock 

Million  bd.  ft. 

Million  cu.  ft. 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  and  slash  pines 

10,768 

3,631 

Shortleaf  and  loblolly  pines 

1,302 

324 

Other  southern  yellow  pines 

621 

196 

Spruce  and  balsam  fir 

r_ 

_^ 

White  and  red  pines 

-- 

_=. 

Jack  pine 

— 

-- 

Hemlock 

«_ 

__ 

Cypress 

3,095 

1,199 

Other  eastern  softwoods 

91 

24 

Total  softwoods 

15,877 

5,37^ 

Hardwoods : 

White  oaks 

319 

98 

Red  oaks 

768 

295 

Yellow  birch 

_„ 

-- 

Sugar  maple 

-- 

-- 

Soft  maples 

190 

121 

Beech 

-- 

-- 

Sweet gum 

629 

237 

Tupelo  and  black  gum 

1,578 

654 

Ash 

208 

117 

Hickory 

157 

57 

Cottonwood  and  aspen 

-- 

-- 

Basswood 

25 

10 

Yellow-poplar 

ko 

19 

Black  walnut 

-- 

-- 

Other  eastern  hardwoods 

803 

375 

Total  hardwoods 

4,717 

1,983 

Total  all  species 

20,594 

7,357 
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Table  ^1.  -All-timber  volume  on  commercial  forest 
land  by  kind  of  material.   Florida,  19^*^ 


Kind  of  material 

Volume 

Million  cubic 

feet 

Live  all  timber 

Primary  growing  stock 

7,357 

Secondary  growing  stock 

-^3,965 

Total 

11,322 

Salvable  dead  all  timber 

-- 

Total  all  timber 

11,322 

l/  Includes  1,009  million  cu.  ft.  of  palm. 
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Table  42. --Net  growth  and  normal  mortality  of  live  saw  timber  and  primary 
growing  stock  on  commercial  forest  land  by  species  group.   Florida,  19^8 


Live  saw-timber  volume 

Primary  growing  stock 

Species  group 

Current 

annual  net 

growth 

Current 
annual  normal 
mortality 

Current 

annual  net 

growth 

Current 
annual  normal 
mortality 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

935 
190 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

78 

27 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

291 

79 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

27 

9 

Total 

1,125 

105 

370 

36 

Table  43- --Commodity  drain  of  live  saw-timber  volume  and  primary  growing 
stock  on  commercial  forest  land  by  species  group.   Florida,  19^8 


Live  saw  timber  volume 

Primary  growing  stock 

Species  group 

Cutting 
drain 

Logging 
waste 

Commodity 
drainl/ 

Cutting 
drain 

Logging 
waste 

Commodity 
drainl/ 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

859 

111 

Million 
bd.  ft, 

-35 
2 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

82i^ 

113 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

198 

18 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

8 

8 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

206 

26 

Total 

970 

33 

937 

216 

16 

232 

1/  Total  of  cutting  drain  and  logging  waste. 
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Table  i+^. --Commodity  production  by  timber  products  in  cubic  volume  and 

in  standard  units.   Florida^  19^8 


Quantity 

Timber  products  class 

Cubic 
volume 

Standard  uni" 

bs 

Unit 

Number 

M  cu,  ft. 

Sawlogs  (for  lumber, 
timber  and  saw  ties) 

88,820 

M  board  feet— 

5^6,900 

Veneer  bolts 

13,590 

M  board  feet—' 

86,200 

Cooperage  bolts 

l,6kO 

M  board  feet— 

10,500 

Pulpvood  bolts 

96,960 

2/ 
Standard  cords— 

1,221,200 

Fuel  wood 

28,1^00 

2/ 
Standard  cords— 

351,700 

Chemical  wood 

39,560 

2/ 
Standard  cords- 

608,700 

Piling 

T^^o 

Linear  feet 

1,01+8,500 

Poles 

5,330 

Pieces 

373,200 

Posts  (round  and  split) 

1,120 

Pieces 

1,710,1+00 

Hewn  ties 

8,3i+0 

Pieces 

1,1^02,100 

Round  mine  timbers 

— 

Pieces 

-- 

Miscellaneous 

1,520 

Cubic  feet 

1,520 

Total  all  products 

286,020 

-- 

-- 

1./  Board  feet.  International  1/I+ -inch  rule. 

2/  Standard  cords  -rough  wood  (unpeeled).   A  pile  of  stacked  wood 
1+  feet  by  8  feet  within  its  outside  surface. 
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Table  ^5- --Area  of  commercial  forest  land  by  generalized 
forest  type.   Florida,  19U9 


Forest  type— 

Area 

Thousand  acres 

Longleaf-slash  pine 

12,993 

Loblolly-shortleaf  pine 

l,li+i+ 

Spruce-fir 

-- 

White-red- jack  pine 

— 

(No.  pine) 

Maple -beech  birch 

_  _ 

(No.  hardwood) 

Oak-  hickory 

2,481 

Hardwood-pine 

65U 

Mixed  hardwoods 

-- 

Aspen  birch 

-- 

Swamp  and  bottomland  forests 

4,179 

Total 

21,451 

]./  Forest  type  acreages  in  this  table  were  computed 
on  a  cubic-volume  basis  except  for  seedling  and  sapling 
stands,  where  number  of  stems  were  the  criteria.   Speci- 
fications required  5O  percent  of  the  cubic  volume  or  num- 
ber of  stems  of  the  indicated  species  except  for  the 
hardwood-pine  type  which  required  25  percent  pine. 
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Table  ^6. --Live  all-timber  volume  on  commercial  forest  land  by 
kind  of  growing  stock,  species  group,  tree  size 
class,  and  class  of  material.   Florida,  19^9 


Kind  of  growing  stock. 

tree-size  class. 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

and  class  of  material 

Million 

Million 

Million 

cu.  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

Primary  growing  stock 

Live  saw-timber  trees 

Sawlog  portion 

3,502 

2,687 

815 

Top  portion 

771 

592 

179 

Total  live  saw  timber  trees 

^,273 

3,279 

994 

Live  pole-timber  trees 

3,08ii 

2,095 

989 

Total  primary  growing  stock 

7,357 

5,374 

1,983 

Secondary  growing  stock 

Sound  cull  trees 

Saw-timber  size 

1,086 

96 

990 

Pole-timber  size 

1,431 

86 

1,345 
-^2,335 

Total  sound  cull  trees 

2,517 

182 

Rotten  cull  trees 

1,167 

168 

999 

Limbs 

281 

-- 

281 

Total  secondary  growing  stock 

3,965 

350 

3,615 

Grand  total 

11,322 

5,724 

5,598 

1/  Includes  1,009  million  cu.  ft.  of  palm. 
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Table  ^4-7. --Volume  of  live  saw  timber  on  commercial  forest  land  by  diameter 
class  group  by  species.   Florida,  19^9 


Diameter 

class  groups 

Species 

9.0-12.9" 
d.b.h.l/ 

13.0-18.9" 
d.b.h. 

19. 0"  and 
larger  d.b.h. 

Million  bd.  ft. 

Million  bd.  ft. 

Million  bd.  ft. 

Longleaf  &  slash  pines 

7,592 

2,905 

271 

Shortleaf  &  loblolly  pines 

4U9 

696 

157 

White  &  chestnut  oaks 

kk 

105 

170 

Tupelo  &  blackgum 

1^2U 

83^ 

320 

Sweet gum 

lJ+3 

370 

116 

Yellow-poplar 

12 

28 

-- 

1/  10"  diameter  class  not  included  for  eastern  hardwoods, 


Table  ^8. --Net  growth,  normal  mortality,  and  commodity  drain  on  primary 
growing  stock  on  commercial  forest  land  by  tree-size  class.   Florida,  19^8 


Tree  size  class 

Current  annual 
net  growth 

Current  annual 
normal  mortality 

Current  annual 
commodity  drain 

Saw-timber  trees 
Pole "timber  trees 

Million  cu.  ft. 
355 
15 

Million  cu.  ft. 
22 
Ik 

Million  cu.  ft. 
209 
23 

Total  all  trees 

370 

36 

232 

6k  - 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land "Use  Classes 

Forest  land.   Includes  (a)  lands  which  are  at  least  5  percent  stocked  with 
trees  of  any  size  and  capable  of  producing  saw  timber  or  other  wood  products, 
and  (b)  lands  from  which  the  trees  described  in  (a)  have  been  removed  to 
less  than  5 -percent  stocking  'but  which  have  not  been  developed  for  other 
use;  subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial:   Forest  land  which  is  (a)  producing,  or  physically  cap- 
able of  producing,  usable  crops  of  wood  (usually  saw  timber),  (b) 
economically  available  now  or  in  the  future,  and  (c)  not  withdra's-m 
from  timber  use. 

Noncommercial :   Forest  land  which  is  (a)  incapable  of  yielding  wood 
products (usually  saw  timber)  because  of  adverse  site  conditions, 
or  (b)  so  inaccessible  as  to  be  permanently  unavailable  economically, 
and  (c)  not  withdrawn  for  specific  purposes. 

Reserved;  Public  forest  land  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  timber 
utilization  through  statute,  ordinance,  or  administrative  order. 

Reserved  commercial;   Reserved  forest  land  that  otherwise 
qualifies  as  commercial  forest  land. 

Reserved  noncommercial;   Reserved  forest  land  that  otherwise 
qualifies  as  noncommercial  forest  Land. 

Non -forest  land.   Includes  land  in  any  of  the  following  classes; 

Active  agriculture;   Land  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture  including 
farm  yards  and  work  lots. 

Idle  agriculture :  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now 
idle  or  abandoned  and  having  less  than  a  five-percent  stocking  of 
trees. 

Marsh:   Low,  wet  areas  characterized  by  a  heavy  growth  of  grass 
and  reeds  and  an  absence  of  timber. 

Sand  dunes  and  beaches ;   Non  forested  sand  dunes  and  coastal 
beaches . 

Urban  and  other  areas :   Includes  towns,  residential  and  industrial 
suburban  areas,  school  yards,  cemeteries,  roads,  railroads,  power 
lines,  and  other  rights  of -way. 
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Water:   Includes  lakes,  bays,  and  estuaries  over  kO   acres  in  size 
and  streams,  canals,  and  sloughs  at  least  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width  which  are  classed  as  "inland  water"  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus.  Smaller  lakes  and  ponds  "between  one  acre  and  ^0  acres  in  size, 
and  waterways  between  120  feet  and  660  feet  in  width,  which  are 
classed  as  land  area  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  also  included 
as  water  areas. 

Forest  Types 

Fine  types.   Stands  in  which  softwood  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  the  named  pine  species  predominat- 
ing.  Scattered  stands  of  short leaf  pine  and  spruce  pine  are  included  with 
the  loblolly  pine  type. 

Cypress .   Stands  in  which  softwood  species  comprise  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  dominant  and  codominant  trees  with  cypress  or  white  cedar  predominating. 

Lowland  hardwoods .   Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  tupelo  gum, 
black-gum,  sweetgum,  white  oak,  water  oak,  red  maple,  and  ash  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  along  rivers, 
small  streams,  and  in  swamps  and  bays. 

Upland  hardwoods.   Stands  in  which  mixed  hardwoods  such  as  red  oak,  white 
oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  ash,  sweetgum,  elm,  and  yellow -poplar  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  dominant  and  codominant  trees.   Found  on  the  drier 
upland  sites  and  on  low  rolling  hills  bordering  the  flatwood  zone. 

Scrub  oak.   Stands  in  which  scrub  species  such  as  blackjack,  bluejack,  tur- 
key and  laurel  oaks  predominate  and  in  which  sound  commercial  species  com- 
prise less  than  five  percent  of  satisfactory  stocking. 

Palms .   Stands  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  five  percent  stocking  of  mer- 
chantable palm  trees  and  less  than  five-percent  stocking  of  other  sound 
commercial  species. 


Stand-Size  Classes 

Saw  timber.   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net.  International 
l/U-inch  log  rule,  per  acre  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9.0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger.   Two  classes  of 
saw-timber  stands  are  recognized: 

Large  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 
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Small  say  timber:  Stands  of  saw  timber  having  5O  percent  or  less 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  softwood  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger,  or  hardwood  trees  I7.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  pole  -size  or  larger 
timber,  with  at  least  one  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole  sizes,  and  which 
have  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre  of  saw  timber. 

Seedling  and  sapling.   Stands  less  than  10  percent  stocked  by  pole-size  or 
larger  trees  and  with  less  than  1,500  board  feet  net  per  acre,  but  at  least 
^0  percent  stocked  with  commercial  species.   Eight  hundred  seedlings  or 
saplings  per  acre  are  considered  full  stocking. 

Poorly  stocked  and  unstocked.   Stands  of  pole-size  or  larger  trees  that  are 
less  than  10  percent  stocked,  seedling  or  sapling  stands  less  than  k-0   percent 
stocked,  or  nonstocked  forest  land. 

Pi  ameters 

D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  ^-1/2  feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class.   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  0.9  inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point, e.g.,  trees  7-0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  in  the  8-inch  class. 

Growing  Stock  Classi f i cation 

Primary  Growing  Stock 

Sound  saw-timber  trees:   Live  softwood  trees  at  least  9-0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  hardwood  trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.,  with  not  less  than  one 
merchantable  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  5O  percent  of  the 
gross  voliime  of  the  tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole  timber  trees:   Straight  boled  trees  between  5-0  inches  d.b.h, 
and  saw- timber  size. 

Sound  sapling-size  trees;   Trees  1.0  inch  to  ^.9  inches  d.b.h.  which 
will  grow  into  pole  or  saw  timber  size  trees  of  sound  quality. 

Secondary  Growing  Stock 

Sound  cull  trees  :  Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  fail  to  qualify  as 
sound  timber  because  of  poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  or  other 
sound  defect.   Volumes  shown  for  sound  cull  trees  also  include  the 
limbs,  in  sections  four  feet  long  and  at  least  4.0  inches  in  dia- 
meter inside  bark,  of  sound  saw  timber  size  hardwoods.   Scrub  oak 
and  noncommercial  species  such  as  ironwood^  blue  beech,  sassafras, 
etc.,  are  included  in  this  group. 
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Rotten  cull  trees:   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  fail  to  qualify  as 
sound  timber  because  of  rotten  defect. 

Palms:   All  species  of  Sabal  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger  with  at 
least  12  feet  of  clear  stem.   All  palm  trees  were  considered  to  be 
free  of  rotten  defect. 

Species  Groups 

Softwoods .   All  of  the  pines,  eastern  redcedar,  Atlantic  white-cedar,  pond 
cypress,  and  baldcypress. 

Soft-textured  hardwoods.   Black  and  water  tupelos,  sweetgum,  soft  maple, 
magnolia,  and  sweetbay.   The  other  soft  textured  hardwoods  include  cotton- 
wood,  willow,  basswood,  and  yellow-poplar. 

Hard-text ured_hardwoods .   All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  river  birch, 
elm,  hackberry,  and  sycamore. 

Volume  Estimates 

Board  foot  volume.   The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  International 
l/h   inch  rule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  sound  saw-timber 
trees  between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for  sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords.   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark) of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  k.O   inches  inside  bark.   Similar 
volumes  are  given  for  cull  trees.   The  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections  four 
feet  long  and  at  least  ^,0  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sound  saw- 
timber  size  hardwoods  is  included  as  sound  cull  material. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet.   Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not 
included. 

International  l/4-inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot 
volume  of  ^-foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .9O5  (0.22D2  -  O.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than  four 
feet  is  0.5  inch  per  4-foot  section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/i|-  inch. 

Standard  cord.   A  stacked  pile,  4x4x8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average  in  Florida,  72  cubic  feet  of  softwoods 
(wood  only)  or  7I  cubic  feet  of  hardwoods  (wood  only) . 
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Gum  Naval  Stores  Conditions 

Round  tlmTper.   A  minimum  of  I5  longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  9-0  Inches 
d.b.h.  or  larger  per  acre  that  have  never  been  worked  for  naval  stores. 

Working.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  that  are  now  being  worked  for 
naval  stores. 

Front-faced :  Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  or  first 
face  is  now  being  worked. 

Back-faced  :  Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  face  has 
been  worked  out  and  on  which  a  back  (second  or  third,  etc.)  face 
is  being  worked. 

Resting.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  with  a  worked-out  front  face  at 
least  5  feet  high  and  on  which  back-facing  has  not  been  started. 

Abandoned.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  faces  less  than  5  feet 
high  were  discontinued. 

Worked-out.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  two  or  more  faces  at 
least  5  feet  high  have  been  worked  out  and  with  no  possibility  of  support- 
ing another  face. 


Stocking 

Stocking  is  the  extent  to  which  growing  space  is  effectively 
utilized  by  trees.   The  number  of  stems  present  by  d.b.h.  classes  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  stocking  classification.   Areas  having  the  minimum 
numbers  of  trees  listed  below,  either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  in 
combinations,  were  considered  fully  stocked. 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


DBH 


2  inches 

h   inches  60O 

6  inches  k-'^O 

8  inches  3OO 

10  inches  200 

12  inches  I50 

Ik   inches  110 
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Growth  and  Drain 

Net  growth.   The  volume  of  net  growth  was  computed  only  on  trees  in  the 
primary  growing  stock  group.   Cull  trees  and  other  trees  in  the  secondary 
growing  stock  group  were  not  included. 

Board  foot;   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  saw-timber 
growing  stock  resulting  from  tree  growth  and  mortality  losses.   In- 
cludes the  gains  accruing  from  the  growth  of  small  trees  into  saw- 
timber  sizes  during  the  year. 

Cord  or  cubic  foot;   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  the 
stem  volume  of  all  sound  trees  5-0  inches  and  larger  resulting 
from  tree  growth  and  mortality  losses.   Includes  the  gains  accru- 
ing from  the  growth  of  saplings  into  pole  sizes  during  the  year. 

Mortality 

Board  foot;   The  net  volume  lost  from  the  saw-timber  growing  stock 
during  the  calendar  year  by  the  death  of  individual  trees  through 
the  normal  action  of  fire,  tree  competition,  disease,  insects, 
droughty  and  wind.   Catastrophic  losses  did  not  occur  during  the 
growth  period. 

Cord  or  cubic  foot:   The  net  volume  lost  from  the  all-timber  grow- 
ing stock  during  the  calendar  year  by  the  death  of  individual 
trees  through  natural  causes. 

Commodity  drain 

Board  foot;   The  net  volume  removed  from  the  saw-timber  growing 
stock  through  cutting  of  timber  products  and  logging  waste  during 
the  calendar  year. 

Cord  or  c^uMc  foot;   The  net  volume  removed  from  the  all-timber 
growing  stock  through  cutting  of  timber  products  and  logging  waste 
during  the  calendar  year. 
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RELIABILITY  OF  FOREST  SURVEY  DATA 

In  general,  the  errors  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Forest  Survey 
area  and  timber  volume  estimates  arise  from  two  sources.   These  may  he 
described  as  (l)  sampling  errors  which  result  from  using  sampling  pro- 
cedures rather  than  making  a  complete  inventory  or  canvass,  and  (2) 
non-sampling  errors  which  arise  from  human  mistakes  in  judgment,  mea- 
surement, recording  or  arithmetic. 

In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data.   The 
sampling  errors  are  held  to  a  specified  minimum  through  survey  design 
and  sampling  technique.   These  errors  are  the  only  measurable  errors  in- 
volved in  computing  the  reliability  of  the  data.   The  non-sampling  errors 
are  minimized  or  eliminated  through  training,  supervision,  field  check 
cruises,  and  complete  editing  and  machine  verification  in  compiling  the 
data. 

Forest  area.   The  sampling  intensity  of  the  19^9  survey  was  suf- 
ficient to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  forest  acreage  in  the  State 
with  a  standard  error  of  t  0.^  percent.   The  probabilities  are  two  out 
of  three  that  the  estimated  forest  acreage  is  within  +  O.U  percent  of 
the  actual  acreage. 

Timber  volume.   The  standard  error  of  estimate  of  the  19^9  board- 
foot  volume  in  the  State  was  ±  1.7  percent.   Here  again,  the  probabil- 
ities are  two  out  of  three  that  the  estimated  volume  is  within  ±  1.7  per- 
cent of  the  actual  volume.   Standard  errors  for  the  volumes  in  cords  or 
cubic  feet  were  not  computed  but  they  should  be  smaller. 

Drain  vo 1 ume s .   The  19^8  commodity  drain  volumes  were  computed 
from  the  production  records  of  all  primary  wond-using  plants  which 
drew  on  the  State's  timber  supplies,  and  from  an  area  sample  of  the 
production  of  fuel  wood  and  fence  posts.   The  reported  production  of 
the  various  commodities  were  converted  into  drain  on  the  growing  stock 
through  drain-to-production  adjustment  ratios  covering  waste,  over- 
utilization,  mill  overrun,  and  other  factors.   The  sampling  error  for 
the  total  cubic-foot  commodity  drain  estimate  was  ±  1.8  percent. 

Use  of  county  data.   The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes 
by  county  are  included  to  permit  grouping  of  county  data  in  any  desired 
combination.   Statistics  for  individual  counties  have  standard  errors 
for  forest  area  ranging  from  t    l.k   percent  to  t  12.0  percent,  and  for 
total  board-foot  volumes,  from  1   7-0  to  t    l8.6  percent.   Obviously, 
detailed  comparisons  between  county  statistics  are  subject  to  consider- 
able error  and  should  be  avoided.   Grouping  the  data  for  a  number  of 
counties  will  increase  the  reliability  of  the  estimates  and  make  these 
data  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  general  purposes. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  based  upon  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  supplemented  by  cruising  of  randomly  selected  ground 
plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.  Steps  in  the  procedure  are 
as  follows : 


1.  Acreages  of  forest  land  are  estimated 
with  the  use  of  a  dot  grid  placed  on  every 
third  contact  print  along  flight  lines  in 
each  county.  The  proportion  of  dots  fall- 
ing on  forest  areas  when  applied  to  the 
gross  area  of  the  county  yields  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  acreage  of  forest 
land.  This  is  later  revised  after  certain 
field  checks. 


2.   Every  3rd  plot  listed  as  forest  in 
Step  1  is  classified  into  forest  type, 
stand  class,  and  density  class  by  care- 
ful stereoscopic  analysis  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  proportion  of  plots  falling 
in  each  classification  when  applied  to 
the  forest  area  of  the  county  gives  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  area  in  each 
classification.  These  areas  are  revised 
following  ground  checking. 


3.   Timber  cruisers  make  a  detailed  on- 
the -ground  tally  of  a  proportion  of  the 
photo  plots  in  each  stand  class  to  obtain 
vol\jme,  growth,  cull,  and  mortality  data, 
and  to  check  accuracy  of  photo  classifi- 
cation.  Proportions  vary  according  to 
distribution  of  stand  classes.  Every  3rd 
large  saw-timber  photo  plot,  every  4th 
small  saw- timber,  every  6th  pole -timber, 
and  every  13th  seedling  and  sapling,  and 
every  26th  denuded  plot  were  taken  in 
Florida,   Samples  of  idle  and  agricultur- 
al plots  were  also  checked  to  determine 
the  area  reverting  to  forest. 
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A..  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  from  trees  of  the  various 
diameters  and  species  in  each  forest  type 
and   stand  class. 


5.  Estimates  of  the  amount  of  wood  produced 
as  primary  forest  products  are  obtained  from 
sawmills,  pulpmills ,  veneer  plants,  and  other 
wood-using  industries.   Other  surveys  are 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  fuelwood  and 
fence-post  production.   In  addition,  studies 
of  wood  utilization  are  made  to  adjust  report- 
ed production  of  the  various  commodities  to 
drain  in  terms  of  inventory  volumes. 


6.   All  field  data  are  sent  to 
Asheville  for  editing  and  are 
placed  on  punch  cards  for  machine 
tabulation.  Final  estimates  are 
based  on  statistical  summaries. 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  hy  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations.   In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  domestic 
uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (k)   to  determine  the  present  consumption  and 
the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products,  and  (5)  to 
interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  private 
and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 


The  forest  resources  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were  first  inventoried 
by  the  Forest  Survey  during  the  period  193^-36,  and  these  findings  have  been 
published.   Since  that  time,  the  effects  of  timber  cutting,  forest  growth, 
changes  in  land  use,  better  management  practices,  and  other  factors  have 
caused  changes  in  the  growing  stock  which  can  only  be  measured  accurately 
by  on-the-ground  surveys.   A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  in  Georgia 
was  started  in  July  1950-   This  progress  report  presents  area  and  timber 
volume  statistics  compiled  from  the  resurvey  for  Southwest  Georgia,  desig- 
nated as  Survey  Unit  No.  2. 
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Figure   1. — Coionties   in  Southwest  Georgia  included   in  Siirvey  Unit  No.   2 
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FOREST  STATISTICS  FOR  SOUTHWEST  GEORGIA,  19^1 


This  progress  report  presents  statistical  data  on  forest  area  and 
timber  volumes  for  22  counties  in  Southwest  Georgia  designated  as  Survey 
Unit  No.  2  (fig.  l).   The  data  were  obtained  from  a  resurvey  of  the  for- 
est resources  in  the  State  which  was  started  in  July  1950.   Field  work 
for  the  Southwest  Georgia  Unit  was  completed  in  April  1951-   The  land 
area  and  timber  volume  estimates  are  based  on  combined  use  of  aerial 
photographs  and  ground  sample  plots . 

The  original  Forest  Survey  of  Southwest  Georgia  was  made  in  193^' 
Comparisons  of  the  statistics  from  both  surveys  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  changes  and  trends  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  16- 
year  period. 


1951  HIGHLIGHTS  AKD  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Small  increase  in  forest  land  area:   The  Southwest  Georgia  Survey 
Unit  encloses  a  total  land  area  of  5 -6  million  acres,  of  which  5^  percent, 
or  nearly  3*1  million  acres,  is  occupied  by  forests  (fig.  2).   During  the 

period  between  surveys  the     

acreage  of  forest  land  in- 
creased 37  thousand  acres, 
or  about  1.2  percent.   Most 
of  the  remaining  land  area 
is  in  agricultural  use,  with 
37  percent  classified  as  ac- 
tive and  6  percent  as  idle. 
Other  land  uses  such  as  ur- 
ban and  industrial  areas, 
rights-of-way,  etc.  occupy 
only  3  percent  of  the  total 
land  area. 

I        2 
MILLION  ACRES 


Figure  2. 


Land  use  in  Southwest  Georgia, 
1951 


Nearly  98  percent  of 
the  forest  land  in  the  Unit 
is  in  private  ownership,  the 
remainder  being  held  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  county  and 

municipal  agencies.   Farmers  own  85  percent  of  the  private  forest  acre 
age.   Practically  all  of  the  forest  land  can  be  considered  commercial 
in  character,  since  less  than  100  acres  are  included,  in  parks  or  other 
areas  where  timber  cutting  is  not  permitted. 
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INCREASE 


Pine  forest  types  decrease  in  area;   The  extent  of  the  forest  area 
in  pine  types  has  decreased  materially  since  193^.   Acreage  comparisons 

based  on  type  def- 
initions used  in 
the  original  sur- 
vey indicate  that 
the  area  of  long- 
leaf,  slash,  and 
other  pine  types 
decreased  more 
than  i^-OO  thousand 
acres,  or  l6  per- 
cent.  This  acre- 
age has  "been  tak- 
en over  largely 
"by  hardwoods,  with 
the  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  "bot- 
tomland hardwood 
type  (fig.  3). 


DECREASE 


Figure  3 ---Change  in  area  of  forest  types, 
193^  to  1951 


These  shifts  in  the  composition  of  the  forests  are  primarily  the 
result  of  cutting  practices  used  in  harvesting  timber.  Where  stands  of 
pine  are  mixed  with  hardwoods  or  cypress,  the  preferred  pine  timber  is 
often  cut,  leaving  the  less  desirable  species  to  occupy  the  site. 

Under  resurvey  standards  which  divide  the  forest  into  types  on 
the  basis  of  cubic  volume  or  number  of  stems,  the  pine  types  still  pre- 
dominate, occupying  more  than  1.8  million  acres,  or  60  percent  of  the 
forest  land.   Hardwood  types,  including  hardwood-pine  mixtures,  occur 
on  1.1  million  acres,  or  37  percent,  and  the  cypress  type  occupies  the 
remaining  3  percent. 

Large  increase  in  young  timber;   The  number  of  sound  trees  in  the 
sapling,  pole,  and  small  saw-timber  size  classes  increased  sharply  dur- 
ing the  period  between  surveys.   This  increase  occurred  in  all  species 
groups  and  amounted  to  75  percent,  or  more  than  3OO  million  trees.   The 
hardwood  species  groups  exhibit  the  greatest  gain,  particularly  the  hard- 
textured  hardwoods  including  the  oaks  and  hickories.  The  changes  by 
species  group  and  diameter  class  are  shown  in  table  A. 
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Table  A. --Percent  change  in  the  number  of  sound  trees  by  species 

group)  and  diameter  class 


D.b.h. 
class 
(inches) 

Pine 

Cypress 

Soft ^textured 
hardwoods 

Hard-textured 
hardwoods 

All  species 

2 

+22 

+107 

+  19^ 

+  183 

+  105 

k 

+  18 

+  6l 

+166 

+230 

+  73 

■       6 

+  17 

+  87 

+  51 

+  119 

+  36 

8 

+  18 

+  56 

+  1^0 

+130 

+  k2 

10 

+28 

+  kh 

+171 

+217 

+  59 

12 

+1? 

+  9k 

+  79 

+  61 

+  33 

Ik 

-  k 

+  59 

+  66 

+  72 

+  16 

l6 

-10 

-  10 

+  2h 

+  72- 

+  5 

18 

-20 

-  29 

+  ko 

+  ^3 

+  1 

20+ 

-30 

-  11 

-  27 

+  58 

-  11+ 

All  diameters 

+19 

+  83 

+i6o 

+177 

+  75 

All  trees  6" 

and  larger 

+16 

4-  h8 

+  83 

+118 

+  37 

Considering  only  the  trees  5*0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger,  the  number 
of  pine  trees  increased  16  percent.   This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  a 
greater  number  of  trees  in  the  6-inch  to  12-inch  diameter  classes.   In 
contrast,  the  number  of  pine  trees  in  the  larger,  more  valuable  sizes  de- 
creased heavily,  showing  the  effects  of  more  intensive  utilization.   Simi- 
lar trends  are  exhibited  by  the  cypress  and  soft-textured  hardwood  groups, 
although  the  decrease  in  the  larger  sizes  was  not  as  heavy.   Trees  in  the 
hard-textured  hardwood  group  show  increases  in  number  throughout  all  diam- 
eter classes,  indicating  that  the  impact  of  timber  cutting  was  not  as  heavy 
on  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  other  hard  hardwoods. 

Some  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  smaller  trees  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  shift  from  old-growth  to  second-growth  conditions.   However,  most 
of  the  change  may  be  attributed  to  more  intensive  fire  protection.   Other 
measures,  including  better  cutting  practices,  reforestation,  and  more  con- 
servative turpentining  programs,  have  also  had  their  effect. 

The  number  of  cull  trees  in  the  stand  has  also  shown  an  appreciable 
increase  since  193^  with  most  of  the  added  volume  being  in  rotten  cull  hard- 
woods.  Trees  with  any  marked  degree  of  defect,  either  sound  or  rotten,  are 
seldom  removed  in  cutting  operations.   Thus,  cull  trees  tend  to  accumulate 
in  the  stand  unless  silvicultural  measures  are  taken  to  remove  them. 
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Sav-timber  voluine  increases  I3  percent;   Saw-timber  trees  in  South- 
west Georgia  contain  a  total  volume  of  5.5  billion  board  feet.   The  predom- 
inating pine  species  make  up  3-8  billion^  or  69  percent,  of  this  total. 
The  volume  of  hardwood  saw  timber  amounts  to  1.^  billion  board  feet,  or  26 
percent,  and  cypress  accounts  for  the  remaining  5  percent.   A  comparison  of 
the  1951  board-foot  inventory  volume  with  the  volume  found  m  193^  shows  an 
over-all  increase  of  I3  percent.   The  pine  volume  increased  only  slightly, 
but  the  volumes  of  hardwood  and  cypress  species  were  up  k2   percent,  as  shown 
in  table  B. 

Table  B. -^Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber,  193^  '^o   1951 


Species  group 

19  3^-"^ 

195-1 

Change 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Percent- 

Pines 

3,716 

3,835 

+  3 

Hardwoods 

1,005 

1,^29 

+1+2 

Cypress 

I8T 

266 

+h2 

All  species 

4,908 

5,530 

+13 

1/  Original  survey  volumes  have  been  recomputed  to 
allow  for  changes  in  standards  between  surveys  and  to 
provide  'a  uniform  basis  for  comparison.   Thus,  they  will 
not  agree  with  volumes  previously  published. 

Slash  pine  is  the  most  abundant  species,  with  longleaf  pine  next  in 
importance.   Together,  these  two  species  make  up  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  pine  saw-timber  volume  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  volume  includ- 
ing all  species.   Most  of  the  pine  board-foot  volume  is  in  small  trees. 
The  10-  to  12-inch  diameter  class  contains  52  percent,  the  lU-  to  l8-inch 
contains  38  percent,  and  only  10  percent  is  found  m  trees  20  inches  d.b.h, 
or  larger.   The  size  of  the  average  pine  saw- timber  tree  is  11.9  inches  in 
diameter  at  breast  height. 

Hardwood  sawlog  quality  poor:   The  board -foot  volume  of  hardwood 
saw -timber  trees  is  largely  of  poor  quality.   Using  hardwood  log-grade 
rules  developed  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  based  on  specifications 
of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  only  16  percent  of  the  net 
hardwood  volume  qualified  as  select  or  grade  1,  and  2i4-  percent  as  grade  2. 
The  remaining  60  percent  is  almost  equally  divided  between  grade  3A  logs, 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  low-grade  factory  lumber,  and  grade  3B 
logs,  which  are  primarily  suitable  for  cross  ties  and  timbers. 

In  contrast,  20  percent  of  the  softwood  sawlog  volume  was  grade  1, 
nearly  half  was  grade  2,  and  only  one-third  was  classified  as  grade  3* 
The  softwood  trees  were  graded  using  rules  adapted  from  the  Crossett  Log 
Grades . 
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Sound  growing  stock  volijme  increases  21  percent:   The  total  growing 
stock  volume  is  computed  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  and  standard  cords.   It  in- 
cludes trees  of  poie-tim.ber  size  (5.0  to  8.9  inches  d.'b.h.  for  softwoods 
and  5.0  to  10.9  inches  d.b.h.  for  hardwoods)  as  well  as  the  larger  saw- 
timber  trees.   Trees  below  5.0  inches  m  size  are  considered  saplings  or 
seedlings  and  are  not  assigned  volumes  for  inventory  purposes. 

During  the  past  l6-year  period  the  volume  of  primary  (sound  tree) 
growing  stock  increased  288  million  cubic  feet,  a  gain  of  21  percent.   As 
shown  in  table  C,  there  was  a  small  but  encouraging  increase  in  pme  vol- 
ume, and  the  volumes  of  both  hardwood  and  cypress  timber  were  up  sharply. 

Tab le  C.  —  Change  in  vol'ame  of  all  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and 

larger,    193I1   to   195I 


Species 
group 

primary  growin 

g  stock 

Secondary  growin 

g  stock 

1  / 
193^- 

1951 

Change 

193^-^ 

1951 

Change 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

1,037 
298 

5t> 

Million 

Percent 

+  5 
+70 

+  S0 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

11 
15^ 

Million 

Percent 

cu.  ft. 

1,087 

SOS 

8i+ 

cu.  ft. 

Pines 

Hardwoods 

Cypiress 

2/  3^ 

Q 

+209 
+  115 
+  SO 

All  species 

1,3^1 

1,679 

+21 

17  h 

38s 

ill^J 

1/  See  footnote  1,  table  B.. 

2/  Limb  volume  of  saw-timber-size  hardwood  trees  excluded. 

The  increase  in  sound  growing  stock  volume  in  terms  of  cubic  feet 
or  cords  is,  of  course,  due  primarily  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  small  trees.   Pine  timber  makes  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cubic 
volume  and  hardwoods  account  for  most  of  the  remainder. 

The  cubic  volume  of  secondary  growing  stock  (cull  trees)  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  period.   The  increase  in  cull  pme  timber  am-unts 
to  more  than  200  percent,  but  the  actual  increase  in  volume  is  small. 
However,  the  increase  in  c\ill  hardwood  volume  is  significant  in  terms  of 
volume.   It  means  that  two  out  of  every  five  hardwood  trees  5.O  inches 
d.b.h.  and  larger  were  culls  from  the  standpoint  of  sawlog  merchantability, 
either  now  or  prospectively.   The  tremendous  increase  in  hardwood  volume, 
much  of  it  cull  or  of  low  quality,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  forest  managers  today. 
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Considerable  acreage  will  require  planting:   About  280  thousand 
acres  of  forest  land  in  the  seedling  and  sapling  and  poorly-stocked  stand- 
size  classes  are  less  than  ^0  percent  stocked  with  sound  trees  and  lack 
the  necessary  seed  trees  to  restock  the  areas  naturally.   These  idle  acres 
will  require  planting  if  they  are  to  be  made  reasonably  productive  in  the 
near  future.   About  half  of  the  acreage  is  suitable  for  the  operation  of 
tractor-drawn  planting  machines^  and  the  rest  would  require  hand  planting^ 
since  the  areas  needing  planting  are  less  than  10  acres  in  size,  or  be- 
cause ground  conditions  would  prohibit  the  use  of  planting  machinery. 
This  classification  was  limited  to  the  pine,  hardwood -pine,  and  upland 
hardwood  forest  types  where  the  planting  of  pine  seedlings  could  be  com- 
mercially profitable. 

Gum  naval  stores  activity  diminishes:   The  number  of  slash  and  long- 
leaf  pines  being  worked  has  decreased  by  nearly  four  and  one-half  million 
trees,  or  32  percent,  since  193^ •   The  number  of  resting  trees  is  down 
5^  percent,  and  four-fifths  of  the  worked-out  trees  have  disappeared.   The 
acreage  of  slash  and  longleaf  stands  in  working  timber  crops  is  also  down 
sharply,  having  dropped  from  85O  thousand  acres  to  about  3^0  thousand. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  round  trees  9-0  inches  or  larger  in  di- 
ameter which  are  suitable  for  gum-farming  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  period. 

Timber  stocking  pattern  varied:   Considering  all  sound  trees  of 
seedling,  sapling,  and  larger  sizes,  about  one-third  of  the  forest  land 
was  found  to  be  in  a  poorly-stocked  or  nonstocked  condition,  having  less 
than  kO   percent  of  the  required  number  of  trees  per  acre.   The  produc- 
tivity of  these  lands  will  be  low  until  they  are  restocked  either  natur- 
ally or  through  planting  programs. 

At  the  other  extreme,  38  percent  of  the  forest  land  was  found  to 
be  in  an  overstocked  condition,  having  more  than  the  required  number  of 
trees  for  full  stocking.   In  time,  the  stocking  in  many  of  these  stands 
will  be  reduced  through  natural  mortality  or  other  agencies,  but  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  areas  which  will  require  silvicultural  treatment  to 
prevent  stagnation  and  provide  for  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth. 
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Table    1. --Gross   area—     by  broad   use   class,    1951 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 

3;057.5 

53-8 

Noncommercial 

0 

-- 

Reserved 

Commercial 

(2/) 

-- 

Noncommerc  ial 

0 

-- 

Total  forest 

3,057-5 

53.8 

Nonforest  land: 

Agriculture  -  active 

1,95^.9 

3U.i^ 

Agriculture  -  idle 

312.2 

5-5 

Pasture 

135-5 

2.k 

Marsh         / 
Urban  &  other-^' 

22.2 

0.3 

158.5 

2.8 

Total  nonforest 

2,583.3 

k^.k 

Total  land  area 
Total  water  area- 

5,6^0.8 

99-2 

43.0 

0.8 

All  classes 

5,683.8 

100.0 

1/  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  19^1-0. 

2/  Negligible. 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and 
rural  industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries, 
schools,  etc. 

h/  Census  water  area  adjusted  to  exclude  IU.8 
thousand  acres  classified  as  land  area  by  the  For- 
est Survey,  and  to  include  25.8  thousand  acres  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  land  area. 


Tab le  2 . - -Ownership  of  land,  1951 


Class  of  ownership 

All 

land 

Commercial 
forest  land 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

3.7 

0.1 

3.3 

0.1 

Indian 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Other  federal 

64.9 

1.1 

58.2 

1.9 

Total  federal 

68.6 

1.2 

61.5 

2.0 

State 

8.9 

0.2 

6.8 

0.2 

County  and  municipal 

12.2 

0.2 

h.l 

0.2 

Total  public 

8Q.7 

l.b 

12. k 

2.k 

Private  land: 

Farm 

(1/) 

-- 

2,53J+.9 

82.9 

Other 

(1/) 

-- 

^50. 2 

1^.7 

Total  private 

5,551-1 

QQ.h 

2,985.1 

97.6 

All  classes 

5,6ii0.8 

100.0 

3,057.5 

100.0 

1/  Data  not  available, 
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Table   3 •    -Commercial  forest   area  by  forest  type   and   stand-size    class,    1951 


( 

'in  thousand 

acres ) 

Poorly 

Forest  type— 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

22.4 

182.2 

218.8 

155.2 

23^.5 

813.1 

Slash  pine 

18.8 

297.8 

222.4 

130.1 

85.4 

75^.5 

Loblolly  pine 

51.4 

kG.G 

47.2 

31.8 

19.4 

196.4 

Shortleaf  pine 

1.2 

7.0 

- 

12.1 

1.1 

21.4 

Pond  pine 

1.2 

6.G 

32.8 

7.6 

3.8 

52.0 

Cypress 

4.0 

16.9 

43.0 

20.0 

5.^ 

89.3 

All  sftwd.  types 

99.0 

557.1 

564.2 

356.8 

349.6 

1,926.7 

Hardwood-pine 

1+3.6 

32.9 

102.3 

74.8 

35.7 

289.3 

Lowland  hdwds . 

81.7 

70.5 

217.8 

195.9 

39.^ 

605.3 

Oak-hickory 

7.6 

1.2 

35.2  ■ 

82.6 

35.3 

161.9 

Scrub  oak 

-- 

-- 

2.0 

15.0 

57.3 

7I+.3 

All  hdwd.  types 

132.9 

104.6 

357.3 

368.3 

167.7 

1,130.8 

All  types 

231.9 

661.7 

921.5 

725.1 

517.3 

3.057.5 

Percent 

7.6 

21.7 

30.1 

23.7 

16.9 

100 . 0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  4. ---Net  volume—  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  stand -size  class  ^  1951 


(in  million  board  fee 

t) 

.   2/ 
Species- 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Softwoods  : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

138.1 

127. 7 

364.7 

5.5 

25.5 

623.7 
1,148.5 

282.0 
24.6 
23.7 

217.5 

23b.  0 

114.9 

44.4 

5.8 

95.0 
94.2 
39.9 
14.5 
10.9 

94.8 
60.8 

32.5 
9.6 

1,169.1 

1,667.2 

834.0 

98.6 

65.9 

Total 

661.5 

2,102.5 

618.6 

254.5 

197.7 

3,834.8 

Cypress 
Cedar 

37.1 

104.7 

QS.8 

19.3 

Q.O 

265.9 

Total  sftwds. 

698.6 

2,207.2 

7L4.4 

273.8 

206.7 

4,100.7 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

158.8 
84.9 
60.7 
20.0 

28.9 

211.6 
28.0 
40.0 
12.9 

26.7 

95.5 

28.3 

4.6 

12.9 

33.7 

26.4 

15.5 
4.6 

3.9 

9.3 

13.9 
1.5 

506.2 

158.2 

109.9 

49.7 

98.6 

Total 

353.3 

319.2 

175.0 

59.7 

15.4 

922.6 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oak 

Other  white  oaks 

So.  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

26.7 
29.2 

11.4 

95.5 

15.9 

9.0 

1^  8 

5^5 
0.4 

2.6 
39.3 

1.8 

3.0 

2S.7 
13.2 

16.1 
80.4 

12.5 

4.1 

16.0 

7.1 

8.2 

17.7 
1.8 

1.3 
1.8 

2.2 

27.2 
14.7 

57.9 
52.1 

65.5 
247.6 
30.2 
16.2 
37.6 

Total 

204.5 

52.6 

168.0 

37.9 

44.1 

507.1 

Total  hdwds . 

557.8 

371.8 

343.0 

97.6 

59.5 

1,429.7 

All  species 

1,256.4 

2,57^.0 

1,057.4 

37i.4 

266.2 

5,530.4 

Percent 

22.7 

46.7   1 

IM .  1 

6.7 

4.8 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale, 
2/  See  appendi 


International  l/4 -inch  rule  . 

X  for  species  combined  with  others, 
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Table  5. --Net  volume—  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1951 


10-12 

14-18 

20-24 

26+ 

Species 

inches—/ 

All  diameters 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Percent 

bd..  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

717.7 

392.5 

58.6 

0.3 

1,169.1 

21.1 

Slash  pine 

959.1 

635.7 

68.5 

3.9 

1,667.2 

30.1 

Loblolly  pine 

237.1 

378.9 

184.3 

33.7 

834.0 

15.1 

Pond  pine 

1^1. i^ 

41.3 

15.9 

-- 

98.6 

1.8 

Shortleaf  pine 

1+1.1 

19.8 

5.0 

-- 

65.9 

1.2 

Total 

1,996.4 

1,468.2 

332.3 

37.9 

3,834.8 

69.3 

Cypress 

162.9 

70.3 

17.1 

15.6 

265.9 

4.8 

Cedar 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-  - 

Total  sftwds. 

2,159.3 

1,538.5 

349.4 

53.5 

4,100.7 

74.1 

Hardwoods: 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

157.4 

299.3 

35.9 

13.6 

506.2 

9.1 

Sweetgum 

43.7 

78.0 

17.9 

18.6 

158.2 

2.9 

Yellow-poplar 

9.9 

67.1 

29.1 

3.8 

109.9 

2.0 

Soft  maple 

8.6 

32.4 

8.7 

-- 

49-7 

0.9 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

27.7 

5^.3 

8.7 

7-9 

98.6 

1.8 

Total 

247.3 

531.1 

100.3 

43.9 

922.6 

16.7 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

9.6 

19.3 

23.9 

5.1 

57.9 

1.1 

Other  white  oaks 

7.5 

24.7 

17.3 

2.6 

52.1 

0.9 

So.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

8.5 

25.1 

22.4 

9.5 

65.5 

1.2 

Other  red  oaks 

37.5 

137.7 

40.7 

31.7 

247.6 

^.5 

Hickory 

4.0 

16.9 

7.1 

2.2 

30.2 

0.5 

Ash 

3.8 

12.4 

-- 

-- 

16.2 

0.3 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

9.6 

.  15.1 

12.9 

-- 

37.6 

0.7 

Total 

80.5 

251.2 

124.3 

51.1 

507.1 

9.2 

Total  hdwds. 

327.8 

782.3 

224.6 

95.0 

1,429.7 

25.9 

All  species 

2,487.1 

2,320.8 

574.0 

148.5 

5,530.4 

100.0 

Percent 

45.0 

41.9 

10,4 

2.7 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6. --Net  volume—  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1951 


(In  million  board  feet^ 


Poorly 

2/ 
Forest   type— 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

saw  timber 
stands 

saw -timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&   sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Longleaf  pine 

li+2.0 

603.9 

205.5 

61.4 

89.1 

1,101.9 

Slash  pine 

97.9 

1,200.3 

222.5 

57.7 

71.3 

1,649.7 

Loblolly  pine 

285.4 

261.8 

67.5 

16.6 

25.6 

656.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

2.8 

24.5 

-- 

12.5 

39.8 

Pond  pine 

6.4 

7.7 

34.2 

2.0 

7.9 

58.2 

Cypress 

23.5 

79.2 

82 . 1 

17.3 

9.0 

211.1 

All   sftwd.    types 

558.0 

2,177.^ 

611.8 

167.5 

202.9 

3,717.6 

Hardwood -pine 

251.7 

137.^ 

102 . 2 

44.4 

10.5 

546.2 

Lowland  hdwds. 

428.8 

260.7 

303.1 

120.2 

27.4 

1,140.2 

Oak-hickory 

17.9 

3.5 

40.3 

31.2 

23.3 

116.2 

Scrub   oak 

-- 

-- 

8.1 

2.1 

10.2 

All   hdwd.    types 

698.4 

401.6 

445.6 

203.  V 

63.3 

1,812.8 

All   types 

1,256.4 

2,579.0 

1,057A 

371.^    - 

266.2 

5,530.4 

Percent 

22.7 

4fo .  7     • 

19.1 

6.7 

4.8 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand- 


size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  7' --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  1951 

(in  thousand  cords) 


PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Species 

3aw-timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unsi:ocked 
areas 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

3^7 

2,246 

1,208 

379 

285 

h,k6^ 

Slash  pine 

380 

i+,U21 

1,718 

3^7 

202 

7,068 

Loblolly  pine 

920 

953 

464 

127 

92 

2,556 

Pond  pine 

16 

11^ 

155 

52 

31 

368 

Shortleaf  pine 

72 

109 

55 

30 

-- 

266 

Total 

1,735 

7,843 

3,600 

'-^35 

610 

14,723 

Cypress 

95 

447 

424 

58 

22 

1,046 

Cedar 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

Total  sftwds. 

1,830 

8,290 

4,025 

993 

632 

15,770 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

625 

1,001 

791 

15b 

35 

2,608 

Sweetgum 

269 

173 

361 

62 

4 

869 

_J£e  How -poplar 

157 

165 

71 

13 

-- 

406 

Soft  maple 

116 

77 

78 

13 

-- 

284 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

123 

87 

282 

3^ 

-- 

52b 

Total 

1,290 

1,503 

1,583 

278 

39 

4,693 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

85 

17 

103 

5 

-- 

210 

Other  white  oaks 

75 

11 

33 

59 

25 

203 

So.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

39 

8 

158 

38 

66 

309 

Other  red  oaks 

289 

1^7 

449 

125 

il 

1,047 

Hickory 

63 

-- 

136 

18 

4 

221 

Ash 

2k 

5 

42 

4 

-- 

75 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

-- 

11 

35 

3 

-- 

49 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

k2 

14 

61 

0 

c 

-- 

IIQ 

Total 

617 

213 

1,017 

254 

132 

2,233 

Total  hdwds . 

1,907 

1,716 

2,600 

532 

171 

6,926 

All  species 

3,737 

10,006 

6,625 

1,525 

803 

22,696 

Percent 

16 .  s 

44.1 

29.2 

6.7 

3-5 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods  , 
Hardwoods—' 

6 

100 

206 

7^ 

85 

471 

851 

756 

1,245 

647 

700 

4,199 

Rotten  culls 

381 

371 

713 

( 

•■'•1 

1,753 

All  other  classes 

1,2_^8 

1,227 

2,164 

948 

846 

6,423 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and 


noncommercial  species, 
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Table  8. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1951 

(in  thousand  cords) 
PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Pole  1 

trees    : 

Saw-timber  trees 

All 
diameters 

Species 

6 

8    : 

10 

12 

14-18 

20+ 

inches 

inches  '- 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods: 

': 

Long leaf  pine 

358 

857  : 

1,097 

993 

1,025 

135 

h,k65 

Slash  pine 

655 

1,507  : 

1,531 

1,^U7 

1,7^+7 

181 

7,068 

Loblolly  pine 

133 

296  : 

296 

393 

9^9 

489 

2,556 

Pond  pine 

29 

64  - 

75 

53 

111 

36 

368 

Shortleaf  pine 

13 

77  : 

i^5 

71 

h9 

11 

266 

Total 

1,188 

2,801  '■ 

3,044 

2,957 

3,881 

852 

14,723 

Cypress 

1^5 

199  : 

220 

241 

173 

68 

1,046 

Cedar 

1 

—  : 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

1 

Total  sftwds. 

1,33^^ 

3,000 

3,264 

3,198 

4,054 

920 

15,770 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

210 

^57 

564  : 

477 

779 

121 

2,608 

Sweetgum 

107 

78 

280  : 

127 

192 

85 

869 

Yellow-poplar 

19 

87 

28  ; 

30 

164 

78 

406 

Soft  maple 

kk 

62 

i^5 

29 

83 

21 

284 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

ko 

86 

li^3 

83 

135 

39 

526 

Total 

420 

770 

1,060  : 

746 

1,353 

344 

4,693 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

27 

18 

19 

29 

^9 

68 

210 

Other  white  oaks 

2 

16 

57  - 

21 

60 

^7 

203 

So.  red  &  swamp 

- 

red  oaks 

35 

23 

82 

26 

66 

77 

309 

Other  red  oaks 

93 

157 

173  : 

115 

340 

169 

1,047 

Hickory 

25 

92 

28  '■ 

12 

42 

22 

221 

Ash 

3 

5 

24 

12 

31 

-- 

75 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

10 

— 

33  ; 

2 

4 

— 

h9 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

1 

4 

26  : 

26 

32 

30 

119 

Total 

196 

315 

442  i 

243 

624 

^13 

2,233 

Total  hdwds. 

616 

1,085 

1,502  ; 

989 

1,977 

757 

6,926 

All  species 

1,950 

4,085 

4,766 

^,187 

6,031 

1,677 

22,696 

Percent 

8.6 

18.0 

21.0 

18.4 

26.6- 

1.^ 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Soiond  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

26 
294 

27 
488 

158 
625 

101 
785 

159 
1,281 

7^ 

471 
4,199 

Rotten  culls 

98 

243 

240 

131 

492 

549 

1,753 

Total  secondary 

418 

758 

1,023 

1,017 

1,932 

1,275 

6,423 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  9.-   Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,  1951 

(in  thousand  cords) 


PRIMARY  GROWINCx  STOCK 

SECONDARY 

GROWING  STOCK 

Species 

Saw-timb( 

sr  trees 

Pole- 
timber 

Total 
sound 

Sound  , 
culls£/ 

Rotten 
culls 

Sawlog 

Upper 

portion 

stems 

trees 

trees 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

2,61+6 

Gok 

1,215 

4,465 

151 

23 

Slash  pine 

3,982 

92k 

2,162 

7,068 

105 

12 

Loblolly  pine 

1,711 

hlG 

429 

2,556 

126 

9 

Pond  pine 

219 

56 

93 

368 

30 

2 

Shortleaf  pine 

1^5 

31 

90 

266 

14 

-- 

Total 

8,703 

2,031 

3,989 

1^,723 

426 

46 

Cypress 

565 

137 

'ikk 

1,046 

45 

57 

Cedar 

--- 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

-- 

Total  sftwds. 

9,268 

2,168 

4,  v;4 

L5,770 

471 

103 

Hardwoods: 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

1,102 

275 

1,231 

2,608 

1,199 

59^ 

Sweetgum 

326 

78 

i+65 

86Q 

15^ 

73 

Yellow -poplar 

218 

5^ 

13^ 

4  06 

51 

56 

Soft  maple 

108 

25 

151 

284 

388 

152 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

202 

S5 

269 

526 

299 

172 

Total 

1,956 

kQ7 

2,250 

4,693 

2,091 

1,047 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

114 

32 

Gh 

210 

64 

24 

Other  white  oaks 

103 

25 

75 

203 

854 

31 

So.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

134 

35 

140 

309 

135 

21 

Other  red  oaks 

hQh 

l40 

423 

1,047 

580 

484 

Hickory 

60 

16 

1^5 

221 

42 

8 

Ash 

3^ 

9 

32 

75 

28 

10 

Dogwood,  Persimmon 
Scrub  oakl/ 

6 

-- 

^3 

49 

4 

4 

„„ 

-- 

=  „ 

-- 

307 

-- 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

70 

18 

31 

119 

94 

21 

Total 

1,005 

275 

953 

2,233 

2,108  _ 

603 

Total  hdwds. 

2,961 

762 

3,203 

6,926 

4,199 

1,650 

All  species 

12,229 

2,930 

7,537 

22,696 

4,670 

l,75.s 

Percent 

53.9 

12.  Q 

33.2 

100.0 

72.7 

27.3 

]-/  Sound  wood  and  bark . 

£/  Includes  limb  volume  of  sound  hardwood  saw-timber  trees, 

V  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  10.  ■ -Net  volume-  of  all  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1951 

(in  thousand  cords) 


PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 

poorly 

Large 

Small 

pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 

Forest  type 

saw  -timber 

saw -timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 
areas 

Longleaf  pine 

3^8 

2,139 

1,188 

219 

261^ 

4,158 

Slash  pine 

319 

^,759 

1,695 

237 

230 

7,240 

Loblolly  pine 

782 

928 

338 

66 

Ih 

2,188 

Shortleaf  pine 

10 

1^1 

-- 

45 

-- 

196 

Pond  pine 

16 

k2 

150 

12 

22 

242 

Cypress 

51 

3^7 

501 

hi 

22 

968 

All  sftwd.  types 

1,526 

8,356 

3,872 

h2b 

612 

14,992 

Hardwood -pine 

778 

557 

62b 

2b  0 

:P 

2,257 

Lowland  hdwds . 

1,373 

1,080 

1,841 

i+97 

69 

4,660 

Oak  -hickory 

60 

13 

286 

120 

78 

557 

Scrub  oak 

- 

-  - 

- 

22 

8 

30 

All  hdwd.  types 

2,211 

1,650 

2,753 

899 

191 

7,704 

All  types 

3,737 

10,006 

6,625 

1,525 

803 

22,696 

Percent 

L6.5 

kk/s^ 

Z'-)  .  2 

h.T 

.3.5 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Longleaf  pine 

44 

86 

•70 

19 

145 

364 

Slash  pine 

52 

272 

164 

45 

40 

573 

Loblolly  pine 

120 

97 

102 

76 

10 

405 

Shortleaf  pine 

4 

2 

- 

4 

2 

12 

Pond  pine 

5 

-  - 

14 

5 

-- 

24 

Cypress 

25 

53 

LOO 

9 

4 

191 

All  sftwd.  types 

250 

510 

4S0 

L58 

20L 

1,569 

Hardwood -pine 

245 

105 

190 

71 

26 

637 

Lowland  hdwds. 

720 

611 

1,421 

548 

368 

3,668 

Oak- hickory 

23 

1 

101 

156 

131 

412 

Scrub  oak 

- 

-- 

2 

LS 

120 

137 

All  hdwd.  types 

988 

717 

1,71-4 

7QO 

64s 

4,854 

All  types 

1,238 

1,227 

2,164 

Q48 

846 

6,423 

Percent 

19.3 

19.1 

33.7 

14.7   ■ 

13^2 

•  100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table   11. --Net  voliame—     of  pole-timber  trees  by  forest   type  and   stand-size   class, 

1951 
(in  thousand  cords) 

PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole  - 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 
areas 

Longleaf  pine 

7 

^30 

598 

52 

16 

1,103 

Slash  pine 

^7 

1,208 

1,039 

67 

34 

2,395 

Loblolly  pine 

86 

220 

152 

23 

6 

U87 

Shortleaf  pine 

k 

72 

„_ 

11 

-- 

87 

Pond  pine 

^„ 

20 

55 

5 

-- 

80 

Cypress 

- 

130 

279 

-- 

409 

All  sftwd.  types 

14U 

2,080 

2,123 

158 

■^'6 

4,561 

Hardwood  pine 

161 

188 

3^5 

135 

8 

837 

Lowland  hdwds. 

292 

37^ 

1,036 

177 

-  ^ 

1,879 

Oak  -hickory 

Ik 

k 

180 

1+0 

20 

258 

Scrub  oak 

-■ 

__ 

-  - 

2 

2 

All  hdwd.  types 

k67 

566 

1,561 

3S2 

HO 

2,Q76 

All  types 

611 

2 ,  6hb 

3,68^ 

510 

8b 

7,537 

Percent 

8.1 

35.1 

48.9 

6.8 

1.1 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Longleaf  pine 

3 

18 

21 

5 

35 

82 

Slash  pine 

14 

98 

55 

21 

21 

209 

Loblolly  pine 

45 

44 

22 

1 

-- 

112 

Shortleaf  pine 

3 

-- 

-- 

-,., 

3 

Pond  pine 

_„ 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

Cypress 

6 

42 

77 

5 

1 

131 

All  sftwd.  types 

71 

202 

175 

32 

57 

537 

Hardwood-pme 

84 

28 

94 

'^ 

1-; 

228 

Lowland  hdwds . 

163 

238 

564 

118 

75 

1,158 

Oak-hickory 

2 

~- 

44 

34 

lb 

96 

Scrub  oak 

-- 

,- 

8 

83 

91 

All  hdwd.  types 

249 

266 

702 

169 

187 

1,573 

All  types 

320 

4b8 

877 

201 

244 

2,110 

Percent 

15.2 

22.2 

41.  b 

C' .  s 

11.  s 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark, 
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Tat le  12 . - -Net  volume—^  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1951 

(in  million  cubic  feet) 
PRIMARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Pole 

trees 

\ 

Saw-timber  trees 

All 
diameters 

Species 

6 

8 

I      10 

12 

11^-18 

20+ 

inches 

inches 

:    inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods : 

I 

Longleaf  pine 

20.9 

57.7 

\     81.5 

76.7 

81. i+ 

11.5 

329.7 

Slash  pine 

31.^ 

100.6 

:   111.1 

111.7 

139.  i+ 

15.2 

515.^ 

Loblolly  pine 

7.8 

19.7 

:     21. i^- 

30.0 

75.6 

1+1.1+ 

195.9 

Pond  pine 

1.6 

i^.3 

'-       5.1 

3.9 

8.6 

3.1 

26.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

0.8 

5.1 

\       3.3 

5.5 

3.8 

0.9 

19.^ 

Total 

68.5 

187.  i+ 

\    222. i^ 

227.8 

308.8 

72.1 

1,087.0 

Cypress 

9.7 

lk.6 

:      17.5 

20. U 

15.0 

6.5 

83.7 

Cedar 

0.1 

-- 

' 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

Total  sftwds. 

78.3 

202.0 

:  239.9 

2I+8.2 

323.8 

78.6 

1,170.8 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.   &  tupelo  g\im 

13.1 

29.8 

39.3   : 

35.7 

62.1+ 

9.7 

190.0 

Sweet gum 

6.k 

5.3 

19.^     : 

9.3 

15.8 

7.0 

63.2 

Ye  How -poplar 

1.1 

5.8 

1-9   ; 

2.1 

13.5 

6.3 

30.7 

•^  Soft  maple 

2.8 

k.l 

3.1    ■- 

2.0 

e.G 

1.7 

20.3 

Other   soft  hdwds. 

2.6 

5.6 

9.9     : 

6.0 

11.0 

3.2 

38.3 

Total 

26.0 

50.6 

73.6     : 

55.1 

109.3 

27.9 

3^2.5 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3      : 

2.1 

3.9 

5.6 

15.7 

Other  white  oaks 

0.1 

1.1 

h.Q)     : 

1.6 

5.0 

3.8 

15.6 

So.   red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

2.2 

1.6 

5.7     : 

1.9 

5.1 

6.3 

22.8 

Other  red  oak 

5.9 

10.1 

12.1     : 

8.1 

27.7 

13.9 

77.8 

Hickory 

1.6 

6.0 

1.9    : 

0.9 

3.5 

1.8 

15.7 

Ash 

0.2 

0.3 

1.7    : 

0.8 

2.5 

-- 

5.5 

Dogwood,   persimmon 

0.6 

-- 

2.3 

0.1 

0.i+ 

-- 

3.^ 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

0.1 

0.3 

1.8     : 

1.9 

2.6 

2.5 

9.2 

Total 

12.3 

20.6 

30.8     : 

YJX 

50.7 

33.9 

165.7 

Total  hdwds. 

38.3 

71.2 

\(%.h     : 

72.5 

160.0 

61.8 

508.2 

All   species 

116.6 

273.2 

3i^i^.3 

320.7 

i^83.8 

11+0.1+ 

1,679.0 

Percent 

6.9 

16.3 

20.5 

19.1 

28.8 

8.1+ 

100.0 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Sound   culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

Rotten  culls 

1.5 
19.7 

5.8 

1.9 
32.6 

16.6 

10.1 
1+3.6 

16.8 

7.8 
50.1 

12.5 

12.7 
101.3 

38.1 

58.1+ 
i+5.7 

31+.0 
305.7 

135.5 

Total  secondary 

27.0 

51.1 

70.5 

70.1+ 

152.1 

lOl+.l 

1+75.2 

\J   Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Ts/ble  13. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,  1951 


(In 

million  cubic   feet 

) 

PRIMARY  GROWING   SIDCK 

SECONDARY 
GROWING   STDCK 

Saw-timber   trees 

Pole- 

Total 

RniinH 

■R  f)  1 1  p  n 

Species 

Sawlog 

Upper 

timber 

sound 

culls2/ 

culls 

portion 

stems 

trees 

trees 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

203.0 

48.1 

78.6 

329.7 

10.4 

1.7 

Slash  pine 

306.8 

70.6 

138.0 

515.^ 

7.5 

1.0 

Loblolly  pine 

135.^ 

33.0 

27.5 

195.9 

9.5 

0.6 

Pond  pine 

17.0 

3.7 

5.9 

26.6 

2.2 

0.1 

Shortleaf  pine 

10.9 

2.6 

5.9 

19.4 

0.9 

"- 

Total 

673.1 

158.0 

255.9 

1,087.0 

30.5 

3.^ 

Cypress 

i+8.6 

10.8 

24.3 

83.7 

3.5 

5.1 

Cedar 

_,, 

--- 

0.1 

0.1 

-- 

— 

Total   sftwds. 

721.7 

168.8 

280.3 

1,170.8 

34.0 

8.5 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.   &  tupelo   gum 

87.2 

20.6 

82.2 

190.0 

84.5 

43.0 

Sweetgum 

25.8 

6.3 

31.1 

63.2 

12.0 

5.3 

Yellow --poplar 
/Soft  maple 

17.6 

^.3 

8.8 

30.7 

4.2 

4.5 

8.3 

2.0 

10.0 

20.3 

26.3 

10.6 

Other   soft  hdwds. 

16.2 

4.0 

18.1 

38.3 

22.1 

13.7 

Total 

155.1 

37^2 

150.2 

342.5 

149.1 

77.1 

White  &   swamp 

chestnut  oak 

9.3 

2.3 

4.1 

15.7 

5.0 

2.2 

Other  white   oaks 

8.3 

2,1 

5.2 

15.6 

65.0 

2.7 

So.    red  &   swamp 

red   oaks 

10.7 

2.6 

9.5 

22.8 

10.2 

1.8 

Other  red   oaks 

39.7 

10.0 

28.1 

77.8 

42.3 

39.7 

Hickory 

^.9 

1.3 

9.5 

15.7 

3.0 

0.7 

Ash 

2.7 

0.6 

2.2 

5.5 

2.1 

0.9 

Dogwood,    persimmon 

0.1+ 

0.1 

2.9 

3.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Scrub  oakV 

_-. 

- 

20.9 

-- 

Other  hard  hdwds . 

5.6 

1.4 

2.2 

9.2 

7.7 

1.6 

Total 

81.6 

20.4 

63.7 

165.7 

156.6 

49.9 

Total  hdwds. 

236.7 

57.6 

213.9 

508.2 

305.7 

127.0 

All   species 

958.4 

226.4 

494.2 

1,679^0 

339.7 

135.5 

Percent 

57.1 

•13.5 

29.4 

100.0 

71.5 

28.5 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  sound  hardwood  saw-timber  trees 

3/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table   l4. --Average  volume—     per  acre  of   saw  timber  by  forest   type, 
species   group,    and  stand-size   class,    19^1 

(In  board  feet) 


Forest  type 
and 
species  group 

Large 
saw  timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6,178 
157 

3,303 
12 

906 
33 

368 
18 

1,330 
25 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

U,269 
928 

3,879 
152 

951 
49 

588 

12 

2,086 

101 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

i+,8l8 
733 

5,313 
296 

1,368 
62 

631 
194 

3,016 
328 

Shortleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,001 

^36 

3,510 

_  . 

871 
75 

1,793 
69 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1^,769 
735 

1,163 

l,04l 

871 

1,103 
16 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

5,213 
630 

4,428 
248 

1,800 
107 

1,040 

2,237 
127 

Hardwood-pme 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,223 
2,55^ 

1,911 
2,272 

549 
449 

378 

119 

1,041 
847 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

693 
4,552 

459 
3,238 

301 
1,091 

24l 

386 

349 

1,53^ 

Oak  -hickory 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

804 
1,5^6 

2,943 

184 
963 

211 
251 

231 
487 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

_ 

-- 

-- 

97 

^3 

95 

42 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,012 

2,405 

3,336 
562 

775 
372 

387 
126 

1,341 
468 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  1^. — Average  volume—  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stand-size  class,  1951 
(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 
and 

Large 
saw- timber 
stands 

Small 

saw -timber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

species  group 

SoundS/ 

Cullg/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

15.1 
0.1+ 

2.0 

11.7 
0.1 

0.3 
0.2 

5.1 
0.3 

0.2 
0.1 

1.2 
(3/) 

0.2 
0.2 

5.0 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

14.0 
3.0 

0.1 
2.7 

15.0 
1.0 

0.2 
0.7 

7.2 

0.4 

0.2 
0.5 

2.1 
(3/) 

0.1 
0.3 

9.0 
0.6 

0.2 
0.6 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

12.6 
2.6 

0,1 

2.3 

17.9 
2.0 

0.1 
2.0 

6.0 

1.2 

1.8 
0.4 

2.2 
0.5 

0.5 
1.1 

9.6 
1.6 

0.6 

1.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

k.k 

3'6 

20.2 

0.3 

__ 

__ 

2.3 
1.1 

0.2 
0.3 

8.3 
0.9 

0,2 
0.4 

Pond  pine 

Softwood  ■ 
Hardwood 

12.1 
1.7 

^.3 

6.h 

__ 

i^.5 
0.1 

0.4 

3.0 

0.4 

4.6 

0.1 

0.4 
C.l 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

11.2 
1.5 

6.2 

18.5 
2.0 

0.3 
2.8 

7.9 
3.7 

0.6 
1.7 

2.7 

0.4 
0.2 

8.6 
2.2 

0.5 
1.7 

Hardwood -pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7.9 

10.0 

(3/) 
5.6 

7.^ 
9.5 

0.2 
3.0 

2.6 

3.5 

0.1 

1.8 

1.4 
1.3 

0.1 

0.8 

3.5 
^.3 

0.1 
2.1 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1.9 

14.9 

0.1 

8.7 

1.8 
13.5 

0.1 
8.6 

1.0 

0.1 
6.4 

0.8 
1.6 

0.1 
3.8 

1.1 
6.9 

0.1 

6.0 

Oak -hickory 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2.0 
5.9 

3.0 

10.8 

0.8 

0.9 
7.2 

2.9 

0.8 
0.9 

(3/) 
2.4 

0.8 
2.6 

(3/) 

2.5 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 



— 

— 

-- 

-- 

1.0 

0.3 
0.1 

(3/) 
1.8 

0.3 

0.1 

(3/) 
1.'8 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7.9 
8.2 

(3/) 

5.3 

12.5 

2.6 

0.2 

1.6 

4.4 
2.8 

0.3 

2.1 

1.3 

0.6 

0.1 
1.3 

5.2 
2.3 

0.2 
1.9 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  O.O5  cords  per  acre. 
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Table  l6. --Number—  of  turpentine  pine  trees  by  working  status 

and  tree  size,  1951 
(In  thousands  of  trees) 


Pole- 

Small 

Large 

All 
trees 

Working  status 

size 
trees 

saw -timber 
trees 

saw -timber 
trees 

Round  timber 

62,71+2 

25,38^ 

1,^53 

89,579 

Working  timber 

Front-faced 

258 

%Qkk 

237 

6,339 

Back  faced 

96 

2,352 

^77 

2,925 

Resting  timber 

118 

3,056 

730 

3,90i+ 

Worked-out  timber 

173 

1,14^ 

370 

1,687 

All  classes 

63,387 

37,780 

3,267 

l0ii,U3i+ 

1/  Includes  sound  cull  trees 


Table  17 ---Area  of  turpentine  pine  types  by  working  status, 

1951 


Crop  working  status 

Area 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Round  timber 

i+6i+.l 

26.6 

Working  timber 

. 

Front-faced 

201.1+ 

11.5 

Back-faced 

136.6 

7.8 

Resting  timber 

9^.5 

5.^ 

Worked~out  timber 

26.8 

1.5 

No  status- 

82i+.0 

1+7.2 

All  classes 

1,7^7.^ 

100.0 

1/  Includes  areas  having  insufficient  stocking  of 
turpentine  trees  9.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger. 
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Table    l8.~-Area  of   stijinp   land   and  tonnage   of  wood  naval    stores   stumps 

by  availability  class ^  1951 


Availability  class 

Area 

Tonnage- 

Merchantable    area 

2/ 
Marginal  area- 

Potential   area- 
Inaccessible   area 

Thousand 
acres 

1,665.7 

^3.1 

3^8.1 

159.9 

Thousand 
tons 

6,U33 

135 
1,561+ 

615 

All  classes 

2,216.8 

8,7^7 

1/  Includes  stumps  on  agricultural  land. 

2/  Stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in 
extent  and  partially  worked  areas. 

3/  Areas  unworkable  at  present  due  to 
density  of  timber  stands. 
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Table  19. --Number  of  trees—  by  species  group,  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

1951 

(in  thousands  of  trees) 


Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Saplmg- 
size 
trees 

Pole- 

size 

trees 

Small 
saw  -timber 
trees 

Large 
saw-timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines : 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

16^,537 
5,797 
1,029 

72,943 

1,265 

235 

i+3,783 
1,938 

254 

4,836 

247 

56 

286,099 
9,247 
1,574 

Total 

171,363 

74,443 

^5,975 

5,139 

296,920 

Other  softwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

29,382 

569 

1,061+ 

9,673 
200 
223 

3,741 
319 
259 

250 
101 

43,046 
1,088 
1,647 

Total 

31,015 

10,096 

^,319 

351 

45,781 

Soft -textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

21^,,  168 
50,670 
2i+,3^7 

38,455 
17,018 
12,978 

7,985 
3,358 
1,997 

2,538 

715 

1,336 

262,146 
71,761 
40,658 

Total 

288,185 

68,451 

13,340 

4,589 

374,565 

Hard  textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls2/ 
Rotten  culls 

104,722 

105,639 

6,^33 

16,95^ 

14,638 

1,920 

2,531 

2,825 

945 

1,779 

1,330 

861 

125,986 

124,432 

10,159 

Total 

216,794 

33,512 

6,301 

3,970 

260,577 

All  species 

707,357 

186,502 

69,935 

l4,049 

977,843 

1/  All  trees  1.0  inch  d.b, 
2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and 


h.  and  larger, 
noncommercial  trees. 
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Table  20. --Area—  of  seedling,  sapling,  and  poorly  stocked  stands  by 

plantability  class,  1951 


Forest  type 

No 

planting 

required^/ 

Suitable 

for  machine 

planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Longleaf  pine 

289.1 

71.0 

29.6 

389.7 

Slash  pine 

168.9 

22.9 

23.7 

215.5 

Loblolly  pine 

37.9 

5.6 

7.7 

51.2 

Shortleaf  pine 

10.9 

2.3 

__ 

13.2 

Pond  pine 

11.^ 

-- 

-- 

11. i^ 

Hardwood -pine 

8U.3 

11.9 

1^.3 

110.5 

Oak-hickory 

79.8 

12.0 

26.1 

117.9 

Scrub  oak 

16.6 

16. 7 

39.0 

72.3 

All  types 

698.9 

li+2.U 

ikQ .  k 

'^81.7 

Percent 

71.2 

1^.5 

1^.3 

100.0 

1/  Acreage  of  cypress  and  lowland  hardwood  types  excluded. 
2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking 


naturally, 
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Table  21. --Commercial  forest  area  by  type  and  degree  of  stocking^  1951 


STOCKING  IN 

ALL  SOUND 

TREES 

Non- 

Poor 

Medium 

Good 

Over- 

Forest 

stocked 

stocking 

stocking 

stocking 

stocked 

Total 

■  type 

area 

0-9fo 

10-39/0 

40-69^0 

70-99^0 

100+fo 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Longleaf  pine 

153.9 

319.7 

175.5 

76.3 

87.7 

813.1 

Slash  pine 

41.8 

156.8 

149.7 

58.1 

348.1 

75^.5 

Loblolly  pine 

11.5 

25.2 

28.4 

23.8 

107.5 

196.4 

Shortleaf  pine 

_, 

6.6 

3.2 

3.5 

8.1 

21.4 

Pond  pine 

1.1 

18.8 

8.3 

7.8 

16.0 

52.0 

Cypress 

3.^ 

8.U 

15.2 

8.1 

54.2 

89.3 

Hardwood -pine 

33.7 

53.3 

36.6 

42.8 

122.9 

289.3 

Lowland  hdwds . 

2i+.2 

79.3 

82.8 

58.5 

360.5 

605.3 

Oak -hickory 

23.3 

42.1 

29.9 

15.5 

51.1 

161.9 

Scrub  oak 

57.3 

9.1 

2.3 

5.6 

-- 

74.3 

All  types 

350.2 

719.3 

531.9 

300.0 

1,156.1 

3,057.5 

Percent 

11.5 

23.5 

17.^ 

9.8 

37.8 

100.0 

STOCKING  IN  SOUND  TREES  S.O  INCHES  AND  LARGER 


Longleaf  pine 

301.4 

335.7 

109.8 

51.0 

15.2 

813.1 

Slash  pine 

160.3 

294.6 

139.4 

79.0 

81.2 

75^.5 

Loblolly  pine 

46.1 

68.9 

43.6 

18.0 

19.8 

196.4 

Shortleaf  pine 

5.5 

7.8 

4.6 

-- 

3.5 

21.4 

Pond  pine 

7.9 

36.3 

6.7 

1.1 

„_ 

52.0 

Cypress 

19.8 

21.8 

24.1 

9.0 

14.6 

89.3 

Hardwood -pine 

100.1 

104.4 

^3.1 

23.7 

18.0 

289.3 

Lowland  hdwds . 

179.6 

216. 5 

119.9 

41.6 

47.7 

605.3 

Oak-hickory 

88.8 

56.1 

11.2 

1.1 

4.7 

161.9 

Scrub  oak 

71.1 

3.2 

-- 

-- 

7^.3 

All  types 

980.6 

1/1^5.3 

502.4 

224.5 

204.7 

3,057.5 

Percent 

32.1 

37.5 

lb.  4 

7.3 

6.7 

100.0 

STOCKING  IN  SOUND  SAW -TIMBER  TREES 

Longleaf  pine 

417.4 

305.3 

66.3 

22.2 

1.9 

813.1 

Slash  pine 

288.3 

285.9 

133.2 

32.5 

14.6 

754.5 

Loblolly  pine 

64.5 

77.2 

38.0 

14.4 

2.3 

196.4 

Shortleaf  pine 

9.8 

8.1 

3.5 

-- 

-- 

21.4 

Pond  pine 

27.4 

23.4 

1.2 

-- 

-- 

52.0 

Cypress 

37.8 

25.5 

19.3 

2.3 

4.4 

89.3 

Hardwood -pine 

143.1 

111.3 

24.7 

10.2 

-- 

289.3 

Lowland  hdwds . 

275.8 

237.2 

72.2 

12.8 

7.3 

605.3 

Oak-hickory 

112.8 

49.1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

161.9 

Scrub  oak 

73.1 

1.2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

74.3 

All  types 

1,450.0 

1,124.2 

358.4 

94,4 

30.5 

3,057.5 

Percent 

47.4 

36.8 

11.7 

3.1 

1.0 

100.0 
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Table  22. --County  area  by  broad  use  class,  1951 


Non-forest   area 

Forest    land 

County 

Total 
area±/ 

Land 

Water 

Non- 
commercial 

Commercial 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Baker 

227.9 

110.5 

7.2 

-- 

110.2 

49.9 

Ben  Hill 

163.2 

59.0 

0.2 

-- 

lOl+.O 

63.8 

Berrien 

300.8 

88.8 

1.0 

-- 

211.0 

70.4 

Brooks 

318.1 

li+8.6 

2.7 

-- 

166.8 

52.9 

Colquitt 

360.3 

l8i+.i+ 

0.7 

-- 

175.2 

1+8.7 

Cook 

II+9.I 

60.8 

0.7 

-- 

87.6 

59.0 

Crisp 

190.7 

110.7 

1.7 

-- 

78.3 

1+1.1+ 

Decatur 

392.3 

136.5 

3.8 

-- 

252.0 

61+. 9 

Dooly 

252.8 

15^.2 

1.6 

-- 

97.0 

38.6 

Early 

336.6 

185.6 

1.3 

~- 

1^9.7 

1+1+.6 

Grady 

298.9 

122.0 

0.6 

-- 

176.3 

59.1 

Irwin 

238.1 

10^.8 

0.3 

-- 

133.0 

55.9 

Lanier 

117.1 

18.1+ 

k.o 

-- 

94.7 

83.7 

Lowndes 

327.7 

ll6> 

3.9 

-- 

207.1+ 

61+. 1 

Miller 

183.7 

96.5 

0.9 

'- 

86.3 

1+7.2 

Mitchell 

327.0 

192.6 

1.6 

-- 

132.8 

40.8 

Seminole 

177  -  3 

77.8 

3.5 

-- 

96.0 

55.2 

Thomas 

3^7.5 

145.8 

h.2 

-- 

197.5 

57.5 

Tift 

170.2 

89.5 

0.2 

-- 

80.5 

1+7.1+ 

Turner 

187.5 

87.8 

0.2 

-- 

99.5 

53.1 

Wilcox 

21+5.8 

116.8 

1.6 

-- 

127.1+ 

52.2 

Worth 

371.2 

175.8 

1.1 

-- 

194.3 

52.5 

Unit  total 

5,683.8 

2,583.3 

1+3.0 

._ 

3,057.5 

5I+.2 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  19^0, 
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Table  23 

.-"Ownership  of  commercial 

forest  land  by  co 

mty,  1951 

Private 

Public 

Coionty 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

State 

County, 
city, 
town 

Total  public 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Baker 

110.2 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

^„ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Ben  Hill 

103.9 

99.9 

-  = 

-=- 

=  - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Berrien 

208.2 

98.7 

"- 

'-- 

2.7 

0.1 

2.8 

1.3 

Brooks 

166.7 

99.9 

-- 

__ 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Colquitt 

175.1 

99.9 

_„ 

-" 

=  = 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Cook 

87.5 

99.9 

-- 

-=- 

(1/) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Crisp 

77.3 

98.7 

-- 

-" 

0.9 

0.1 

1.0 

1.3 

Decatur 

222.8 

88.1+ 

-- 

26.0 

1.5 

1.7 

29.2 

11.6 

Dooly 

93.7 

96.6 

3.3 

-  = 

-=■ 

(1/) 

3.3 

3.^ 

Early 

1^^8.6 

99.3 

-- 

. 

1.1 

(1/) 

1.1 

0.7 

Grady 

176.2 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

■=- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Irwin 

133.0 

100.0 

--= 

-- 

(1/) 

-- 

(1/) 

-- 

Lanier 

86.1 

90.9 

-  = 

8.6 

-- 

-- 

8.6 

9.1 

Lowndes 

205.8 

99.2 

-" 

0.9 

-" 

0.7 

1.6 

0.8 

Miller 

86.3 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

_„ 

Mitchell 

132.7 

99.9 

'- 

-- 

-" 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Seminole 

73.3 

76.4 

„„ 

22.7 

-- 

(1/) 

22.7 

23.6 

Thomas 

196.9 

99.7 

"  = 

(1/) 

-- 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

Tift 

79.8 

99.1 

=  = 

-' 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.9 

Turner 

99.^ 

99.9 

-- 

„„ 

-= 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Wilcox 

127.4 

100.0 

-" 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

-- 

Worth 

194.2 

99.9 

--- 

■  - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Unit  total 

2,985.1 

97.6 

3.3 

58.2 

6.8 

4.1 

72.4 

2.4 

1/  Less   than   5O  acres 
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Table    2^.'— Net  voliome—     of   saw  timlper  by  county  and  species   group,    1951 


(in  million  board   feet) 

County 

Softwoods^/ 

Gum,   maple, 
and  yellow- 
poplarV 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Baker 

177.3 

2.5 

21.1 

200.9 

Ben  Hill 

2i+^.8 

28.5 

1.8 

275.1 

Berrien 

269.7 

89.5 

8.6 

367.8 

Brooks 

191.2 

31.8 

51.7 

27U.7 

Colquitt 

200.3 

21.8 

9.9 

232.0 

Cook 

100.4 

39.3 

11.2 

150.9 

Crisp 

117.5 

21+.1 

12.6 

15^.2 

Decatur 

226.1 

77.5 

61.3 

36^.9 

Dooly 

101.3 

63.0 

2^.7 

189.0 

Early 

92.8 

56.1 

53.0 

201.9 

Grady 

237.3 

82.9 

J+8.3 

368.5 

Irwin 

199.6 

32.3 

^.7 

236.6 

Lanier 

173.3 

2k.G 

8.6 

206.5 

Lowndes 

301^.0 

78.5 

12.5 

395.0 

Miller 

68.3 

G.k 

26.5 

101.2 

Mitchell 

192.1 

6.5 

20.7 

219.3 

Seminole 

86.0 

28.8 

19.1 

133.9 

Thomas 

391.1 

5^.5 

Go.k 

506.0 

Tift 

136.2 

25.6 

■     9.1 

170.9 

Turner 

152.6 

kl.9 

1.8 

196.3 

Wilcox 

-'   .      162.7 

56.0 

29.6 

2i^8.3 

Worth 

276.1 

50.5 

^      9.9 

336.5 

Unit   total 

i+,100.7 

922.6 

507.1 

5,530.4 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 

2/  Includes  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar. 

3/  Includes  other  soft -textured  hardwoods, 
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Table  25. --Net  volume—     of  saw  timber  by  county,   broad   species   group, 

and   diameter -class    group,    1951 


Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Softwoods 

County 

9-1^ 
inches 

15+ 
inches 

11-14 
inches 

15+ 
inches 

Hardwoods 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Percent 

Baker 

93.8 

83.5 

11.3 

12.3 

88 

12 

Ben  Hill 

179.2 

65.6 

18.0 

12.3 

89 

11 

Berrien 

231.^ 

38.3 

76.7 

21.4 

73 

27 

Brooks 

168.3 

22.9 

31.5 

52.0 

70 

30 

Colquitt 

170.0 

30.3 

l4.9 

16.8 

86 

14 

Cook 

77.5 

22.9 

23.5 

27.0 

GG 

3^ 

Crisp 

76.9 

40.6 

20.8 

15.9 

IG 

24 

Decatur 

136.4 

89.7 

55.^ 

83.4 

62 

38 

Dooly 

73.8 

27.5 

36.7 

51.0 

5^ 

46 

Early 

83.6 

9.2 

52.5 

56.6 

46 

5^ 

Grady 

92.8 

144.5 

64.8 

66.4 

64 

36 

Irwin 

157.5 

42.1 

1^.3 

22.7 

84 

16 

Lanier 

158.7 

14.6 

20.0 

13.2 

84 

16 

Lowndes 

217.4 

86.6 

^5.1 

^5.9 

77 

23 

Miller 

60. i+ 

7.9 

14.2 

18.7 

68 

32 

Mitchell 

147.0 

^5.1 

14.1 

13.1 

88 

12 

Seminole 

60.9 

25.1 

26.7 

21.2 

64 

36 

Thomas 

200.1 

191.0 

44.4 

70.5 

77 

23 

Tift 

lOf  .2 

27.0 

16.0 

18.7 

80 

20 

Turner 

120.6 

32.0 

17.3 

26.4 

78 

22 

Wilcox 

108.5 

54.2 

21.4 

64.2 

GG 

3^ 

Worth 

226.6 

49.5 

28.3 

32.1 

82 

18 

Unit  total 

2,950.6 

1,150.1 

667.9 

761.8 

74 

26 

1/  Log  scale,    International   l/4-inch  rule, 
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Table   26. --Net  voliome—     of  all   timber  by  county,   pulping   species   group,    and  tree  diameter  group,    1951 

(in  thousand  cords) 
PRIMAEY  GROWING  STOCK 


Yellow 

pines 

Other  so 

ftwoods 

Soft-textured  hdwds. 

Hard-textured  hdwds. 

County 

5-12 

13  + 

5-12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

All 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

species 

Baker 

222 

208 

20 

52 

k 

3 

16 

44 

569 

Ben  Hill 

620 

300 

-- 

-- 

28 

57 

14 

2 

1,021 

Berrien 

1,211 

211 

108 

12 

161 

\ko 

17 

17 

1,877 

Brooks 

697 

114 

113 

5 

381 

60 

135 

116 

1,621 

Colquitt 

608 

177 

2 

-- 

82 

i+3 

21 

24 

957 

Cook 

231 

112 

16 

6 

85 

83 

21 

24 

578 

Crisp 

2lt0 

1^+7 

7 

15 

58 

51 

32 

21 

571 

Decatur 

566 

285 

10 

6 

256 

11+3 

269 

121 

1,656 

Dooly 

193 

113 

29 

10 

96 

121 

28 

50 

640 

Early 

269 

33 

68 

20 

272 

102 

103 

111 

978 

Grady 

233 

k^h 

-- 

-- 

382 

118 

165 

95 

1,427 

Irwin 

k9k 

243 

28 

3 

121 

76 

-- 

11 

976 

Lanier 

601 

120 

Ih 

9 

183 

39 

4 

18 

1,048 

Lowndes 

615 

300 

128 

30 

109 

153 

50 

28 

1,413 

Miller 

30U 

52 

17 

3 

18 

7 

47 

51 

499 

Mitchell 

3i+6 

250 

-- 

-- 

90 

9 

44 

3*+ 

773 

Seminole 

200 

110 

Ik 

15 

39 

55 

33 

33 

499 

Thomas 

556 

657 

1 

U 

29U 

96 

120 

136 

1,864 

Tift 

370 

1^3 

h^ 

16 

9k 

kk 

14 

19 

7^3 

Turner 

1+23 

156 

70 

17 

103 

84 

8 

1 

862 

Wilcox 

31^ 

210 

30 

16 

93 

118 

19 

64 

864 

Worth 

677 

358 

28 

2 

kl 

95 

3b 

17 

1,260 

Unit  total 

9,990 

^+,733 

806 

2i+l 

2,996 

1,697 

1,196 

1,037 

22,696 

SECONDARY  GROWING  STOCK 


Baker 

9 

6 

1 

__ 

21 

21 

165 

217 

440 

Ben  Hill 

13 

-- 

1 

-- 

39 

46 

24 

9 

132 

Berrien 

9 

__ 

8 

8 

171 

38 

27 

9 

270 

Brooks 

4 

2 

1 

6 

76 

50 

48 

94 

281 

Colquitt 

11 

-- 

-- 

-- 

130 

69 

9 

11 

230 

Cook 

9 

6 

3 

-- 

108 

61 

30 

23 

240 

Crisp 

4 

10 

-- 

76 

59 

22 

24 

195 

Decatur 

41 

14 

-- 

-- 

42 

127 

125 

121 

470 

Dooly 

16 

13 

1 

J 

59 

49 

38 

35 

216 

Early 

6 

__ 

5 

-- 

108 

70 

112 

201 

502 

Grady 

35 

14 

-- 

148 

127 

48 

157 

529 

Irwin 

13 

13 

9 

13 

115 

38 

15 

10 

226 

Lanier 

10 

15 

4 

2 

90 

22 

21 

10 

174 

Lowndes 

2 

11 

-- 

106 

142 

86 

130 

477 

Miller 

16 

-- 

1 

-- 

19 

30 

54 

137 

307 

Mitchell 

4 

__ 

_- 

-- 

8 

23 

11 

105 

151 

Seminole 

5 

4 

1 

-- 

52 

40 

48 

105 

255 

Thomas 

7 

16 

__ 

-- 

114 

61 

31 

178 

407 

Tift 

7 

4 

3 

3 

116 

41 

5 

13 

192 

Turner 

16 

8 

2   . 

1 

77 

45 

25 

3 

177 

Wilcox 

35 

19 

__ 

2 

55 

^7 

39 

51 

248 

Worth 

18 

38 

11 

-- 

138 

Gh 

13 

22 

304 

Unit  total 

290 

182 

62 

40 

1,868 

l,21v 

996 

1,715 

6,423 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark.      Limbs   of  sound   sawlog-size  hardwoods   are    included  in  secondary  growing  stock  vol- 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest  land.   Includes  (a)  lands  which  are  at  least  10  percent  stocked 
with  trees  of  any  size  and  capable  of  producing  saw  timber  or  other  wood 
products,  and  (b)  lands  from  which  the  trees  described  in  (a)  have  been 
removed  to  less  than  10-percent  stocking  but  which  have  not  been  devel- 
oped for  other  use;  subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial :   Forest  land  which  is  (a)  producing,  or  physically 
capable  of  producing,  usable  crops  of  wood  (usually  saw  timber), 
(b)  economically  available  now  or  in  the  future,  and  (c)  not  with- 
drawn from  timber  use . 

' Noncommercial ;   Forest  land  which  is  (a)  incapable  of  yielding 
wood  products  (usually  saw  timber)  because  of  adverse  site  condi- 
tions, or  (b)  so  inaccessible  as  to  be  permanently  unavailable 
economically,  and  (c)  not  withdrawn  for  specific  purposes.  ' 

Reserved:  Public  forest  land  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  timber 
utilization  through  statute,  ordinance,  or  administrative  order. 

Reserved  commercial:   Reserved  forest  land  that  otherwise 
qualifies  as  commercial  forest  land. 

Reserved  noncommercial:   Reserved  forest  land  that  other- 
wise qualifies  as  noncommercial  forest  land. 

Non-forest  land.   Includes  land  in  any  of  the  following  classes: 

Active  agriculture:   Land  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture  includ- 
ing farm  yards  and  work  lots. 

Pasture :   Land  under  fence  used  primarily  for  grazing  purposes 
where  the  timber  has  been  cleared  to  less  than  10-percent  stock- 
ing and  a  real  attempt  to  produce  a  sod  has  been  made. 

Idle  agriculture:   Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now 
idle  or  abandoned  and  having  less  than  a  ten-percent  stocking  of 
forest  trees. 

Marsh:   Low,  wet  areas  characterized  by  a  heavy  growth  of  grass 
and  reeds  and  an  absence  of  timber. 

Urban  and  other  areas;   Includes  towns,  residential  and  industrial 
suburban  areas,  school  yards,  cemeteries,  roads,  railroads,  power 
lines,  and  other  rights-of-way. 
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Water.   Includes  lakes,  bays,  and  estuaries  over  UO  acres  in  size,  and 
streams,  canals,  and  sloughs  at  least  one -eighth  of  a  mile  in  width  which 
are  classed  as  "inland  water"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Smaller  lakes 
and  ponds  between  one  acre  and  ^0  acres  in  size,  and  waterways  between 
120  feet  and  660  feet  in  width,  which  are  classed  as  land  area  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  also  included  as  water  areas. 


Forest  Types 


Forest  type  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  cubic  volume  for  all 
stand  sizes  except  seedlings  and  saplings  (stand  size  k) ,    in  which  case 
the  number  of  stems  are  the  criteria. 

Pine  types:   Forests  in  which'  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand  is 
in  pine  species.   The  predominating  pine  species  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  pine  type. 

Hardwood -pine  types:   Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
stand  is  composed  of  hardwood  species,  but  which  contain  25  to  50 
percent  pine. 

Lowland  hardwood  type :   Forests  on  low,  moist,  or  wet  sites  in 
which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand  is  mixed  hardwoods  includ- 
ing tupelo,  black  gum,  sweetgum,  ash,  oak,  elm,  soft  maple,  and 
Cottonwood,  except  where  pine  comprises  25  to  5O  percent  of  the 
stand , 

Cypress  type:   Bottomland  forests  in  which  5O  percent  or  more  of 
the  stand  is  cypress,  except  where  pines  comprise  25  to  5O  percent 
of  the  stand. 

Oak-hickory  type:   Forests  in  which  5O  percent  or  more  of  the 
stand  is  upland  oaks,  hickory,  yellow-poplar,  gums,  and  other 
hardwoods,  except  where  pines  comprise  25  to  5O  percent  of  the 
stand. 

Scrub  oak  type:   Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand 
is  composed  of  scrub  oak  species,  except  where  pines  comprise  25 
to  50  percent  of  the  stand. 


Stand-Size  Classes 


Saw  timber.   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net  volume  per 
acre,  l/^-inch  log  rule,  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9.0  inches  d.b.h. 
or  larger,  or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger.   Two  classes 
of  saw-timber  stands  are  recognized: 
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Large  saw  timber:   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Small  saw  timber:   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  50  percent  or  less 
of  the  net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Pole  timber.   Stands  failing  to  meet  the  minimum  saw-timber  specifications, 
but  at  least  lO-percent  stocked  with  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger  and 
with  at  least  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole -size  trees. 

Seedling  and  saplings .   Stands  not  qualifying  as  saw-timber  or  pole -timber 
stands,  but  having  at  least  a  10-percent  stocking  with  half  the  minimum 
stocking  in  seedlings  and  saplings. 

Nonstocked  and  other  areas.   Forest  areas  not  qualifying  as  saw-timber, 
pole  timber,  or  seedling  and  sapling  stands. 

Diameters 


D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height).   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside 
bark,  measured  at  4-1/2  feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class .   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  O.9  inch  above  the  stated 
midpoint,  e.g.,  trees  7-0  to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  included  in 
the  8-inch  class.   Corresponding  limits  apply  to  other  diameter  classes. 


G r o w ing  Stock  Classification 

Primary  Growing  Stock. 

Sound  saw-timber  trees:   Live  softwood  trees  at  least  9-0  inches 
d.b.h.  and  hardwood  trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.,  with  not 
less  than  one  merchantable  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the  tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Sound  pole -timber  trees:   Straight -boled  trees  between  5-0  inches 
d.boh.  and  saw -timber  size. 

Sound  saplmg-size  trees;   Trees  1.0  inch  to  k.9   inches  d.b.h. 
which  will  grow  into  pole-  or  saw -timber  size  trees  of  sound 
quality. 

Secondary  Growing  Stock. 

Sound  cull  trees:   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  fail  to  qualify 
,    as  sound  timber  because  of  poor  form,  excessive  limbiness,  or 
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other  sound  defect.   Volumes  shown  for  sound  cull  trees  also  in- 
clude the  limbs,  in  sections  four  feet  long  and  at  least  k.O   inches 
in  diameter  inside  bark^  of  sound  saw-timber  size  hardwoods.   Scrub 
oak  and  noncommercial  species  such  as  ironwood,  blue  beech,  sassa- 
fras, etc.,  are  included  in  this  group. 

Rotten  cull  trees;   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  fail  to  qualify  as 
sound  timber  because  of  rotten  defect. 


Species  Groups 


Yellow  pines.   Includes  longleaf,  slash,  loblolly,  pond,  and  shortleaf 
pine. 

Other  softwoods.   Pond  cypress,  baldcypress^  eastern  redcedar,  and  At- 
lantic white  cedar. 

Soft-textured  hardwoods.   Black  and  tupelo  giim_,  ye  How -poplar,  sweetgum, 
Cottonwood,  soft  maple,  basswood,  magnolia,  sweetbay,  and  wiilow. 

Hard  textured  hardwoods.   All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  beech,  elm, 
river  birch,  hackberry,  sycamore,  black  locust,  mulberry,  black  walnut, 
holly,  dogwood,  and  persimmon. 


Volume  Estimates 


Board-foot  volume.   The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  Interna- 
tiona I~T7^J^~inchrule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  sound  saw- 
timber  trees  between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for 
sawlogs . 

Volume  in  cords.   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  U,0  inches  inside  bark.   Similar 
volumes  are  given  for  cull  trees.   The  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections  four 
feet  long  and  at  least  k.O   inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  sound  saw- 
timber  size  hardwoods  is  included  as  sound  cull  material. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet.   Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not 
included. 

International  l/4-inch  log  rule.   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
ume of  U-frot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .905  (0.22D2  -  O.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than 
four  feet  is  0.5  inch  per  4-foot  section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/h   inch. 

Standard  cord.   A  stacked  pile,  h  x  k  x  Q   feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  about  7^  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood. 
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Gum  Naval  Stores  Conditions 

Round  timber.   A  minimum  of  15  longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  9.0  inches 
d.b.h.  or  larger  per  acre  that  have  not  been  worked  for  naval  stores. 

Working.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  that  are  now  being  worked  for 
naval  stores. 

Front-faced:   Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  or  first 
face  is  now  being  worked. 

Back-faced:  Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  face  has 
been  worked  out  and  on  which  a  back  (second  or  third^  etc.)  face 
is  being  worked. 

Resting.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  with  a  worked-out  or  abandoned 
front  face  and  on  which  back-facing  has  not  been  started. 

Worked-out.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  two  or  more  faces 
have  been  worked  out  and  with  no  possibility  of  supporting  another  face. 

Stocking 

Stocking  is  the  extent  to  which  growing  space  is  effectively 
utilized  by  trees.   The  number  of  stems  present  by  d.b.h.  classes  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  stocking  classification.   Areas  having  the  minimum 
numbers  of  trees  listed  be^ow,  either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or 
proportionately  in  any  combinations  of  diameter  classes,  were  considered 
fully  stocked. 

Minimum  number 
D.b.h.  trees  per  acre 

Seedlings  1,000 

2  inches  800 

h   inches  590                              ^.|| 

6  inches  ^00 

8  inches  2ij-0 

10  inches  155 

12  inches  115 

Ik   inches  90 
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RELIABILITY  OF  FOREST  SURVEY  DATA 


In  general,  the  errors  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Forest  Survey 
area  and  timber  vol\ime  estimates  arise  from  two  sources.   These  may  be 
described  as  (l)  sampling  errors  which  result  from  using  sampling  pro- 
cedures rather  than  making  a  complete  inventory  or  canvass,  and  (2)  non- 
sampling  errors  which  arise  from  human  mistakes  in  judgment,  measurement, 
recording,  or  arithmetic. 

In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data.   The 
sampling  errors  are  held  to  a  specified  minimum  through  survey  design 
and  sampling  technique.   These  errors  are  the  only  measurable  errors  in- 
volved in  computing  the  reliability  of  the  data.   The  non-sampling  errors 
are  minimized  or  eliminated  through  training,  supervision,  field  check 
cruises,  and  complete  editing  and  machine  verification  in  compiling  the 
data. 

Forest  area.   The  sampling  intensity  of  the  1951  survey  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  forest  acreage  in  the  Unit  with 
a  standard  error  of  *  1.0  percent.   The  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three 
that  the  estimated  forest  acreage  is  within  ±  1.0  percent  of  the  actual 
acreage. 

Cubic  volume.   The  standard  error  of  the  1951  net  cubic -foot  volume 
in  the  Unit  was  ^  2.8  percent.   Here  again,  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of 
three  that  the  estimated  volume  does  not  vary  from  the  actual  volume  by  more 
than  this  percentage.   The  standard  error  of  the  volume  in  cords  was  not  com- 
puted but  it  should  be  approximately  the  same. 

Board-foot  volume.   The  standard  error  of  the  1951  estimate  of  board - 
foot  volume  in  the  Unit  was  -  3-1  percent. 

Use  of  county  data.   The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
county  are  included  to  permit  grouping  of  the  data  in  any  desired  combina- 
tions.  The  survey  was  designed  so  that  the  number  of  sample  plots  taken  in 
each  county  would  provide  an  estimate  of  the  timber  volume  in  cubic  feet 
which  would  not  exceed  -  15  percent.   The  actual  range  of  error  of  the  cubic 
volume  estimates  by  county  is  from  -  7.0  percent  to  i  l^-T  Percent.   The  er- 
rors of  board-foot  volume  estimates  by  county  range  from  -  6.9  percent  to 
-  15.2  percent,  and  of  forest  area  from  -  2.3  percent  to  -  k.Q   percent. 

In  spite  of  the  accuracy  limit  set  on  volume  estimates  by  county,  com- 
parison of  individual  county  statistics  may  be  subject  to  considerable  error 
and  should  be  avoided.   Grouping  the  data  for  a  number  of  counties  will  in- 
crease the  reliability  and  make  the  combined  estimates  sufficiently  accurate 
for  general  use.   For  example,  grouping  the  timber  volume  data  for  four  coun- 
ties with  errors  ranging  from  11  to  15  percent  resulted  in  a  total  voliome 
estimate  with  only  7  percent  error. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  a  two-step  method  which  includes 
land-use  classification  of  points  on  aerial  photographs  followed  "by  the 
cruising  of  ground  sample  plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   The 
detailed  procedure  is  as  follows: 


1.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  acreage  of 
land  in  forests  and  other  land-use  classes 
are  obtained  by  classifying  points  printed 
on  every  third  aerial  photograph  in  alter- 
nate flight  lines  within  a  county.   The  pro- 
portion of  points  falling  in  each  class  is 
used  to  estimate  the  acreage.   This  estimate 
is  later  checked  and  revised  through  the  use 
of  ground  plots. 

2.  Ground  sample  plots  are  selected  in  a 
systematic  manner  from  the  forest  land  clas- 
sifications made  in  Step  1,  using  an  interval 
which  will  provide  sufficient  plots  to  meet 
established  limits  of  error  per  billion  cubic 
feet  of  timber.   This  results  in  a  proportion- 
al sample  of  all  existing  timber  stands.   Tim- 
ber cruisers  make  a  detailed  description  and 
tally  of  the  ground  plots  to  obtain  data  on 
timber  volume,  quality,  stocking,  and  mortal- 
ity.  Samples  of  agricultural  and  other  photo 
classifications  are  also  checked  on  the  ground 
to  verify  or  adjust  the  area  estimates  based 
on  these  classifications. 

3.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  proportionally  from  sample  trees 
of  various  diameters  and  species  in  each  for- 
est type  and  stand  class.   The  volume  of  tim- 
ber drain  is  computed  from  a  tally  of  the 
stumps  of  trees  cut  on  the  plots  during  a 
specified  period. 


k.      All  field  data  are  sent  to 
Asheville  for  editing  and  are 
placed  on  punch  cards  for  ma- 
chine sorting  and  tabulation. 
Final  estimates  are  based  on 
statistical  summaries  of  the 
data. 
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PREFACE 

Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of 
the  United  States.   The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.   The  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  is  responsible  for  the  work  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.   The 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  directs  the 
work  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas. 

The  work  of  the  Survey  is  divided  into  five  major  phases: 

1.   Inventory.   Determination  of  the  extent,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  forest  lands,  and  the  quantity,  species,  and  quality 
of  timber  on  these  lands. 


2. 


Growth.   Determination  of  the  current  rate  of  timber  growth. 

Drain.   Determination  of  the  amount  of  industrial  and  domes- 
tic wood  used,  and  the  total  loss  resulting  from  fire,  Ip.- 
sects,  disease,  suppression,  and  other  causes. 


k.     Requirements.  Determination  of  the  current  and  probable 
future  requirements  for  forest  products  by  all  classes  of 
consumers . 

5.  Policies  and  plans.  Analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  find- 
ings to  one  another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis 
for  public  and  private  policies  and  plans  of  forest  land  use 
and  management. 
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The  statistics  presented  herein  are  based  upon  reports  furnished 
by  the  wood  procurement  officials  "representing  63  mills  located  in,  or 
drawing  wood  from  the  South.  Reports  showed  either  production  by  county 
or  by  shipping  points  which  were  used  to  assign  production  to  counties. 
County  data  are  approximate,  but  totals  for  small  groups  of  counties 
should  have  little  error. 
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19^1  PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

In  1951  pulpwood  production  in  the  South  was  li|,06l,100  cords, 
an  increase  of  I3.I  percent  above  1950,  and  U1.7  percent  above  19^9. 
The  production  of  pine  pulpwood  was  12,4ii2,200  cords,  of  hardwood 
1,451,200  cords,  and  of  dead  chestnut  only  167,700  cords.   Pine  pro- 
duction was  11.4  percent  above  1950^  hardwood  3O.6  percent  more,  and 
dead  chestnut  9*1  percent  more. 

Since  total  receipts  of  domestic  pulpwood  at  all  mills  in  the 
United  States  were.  25,123,000  cords  in  1951,  the  South  produced  56 
percent  of  all  the  pulpwood  cut  in  the  Nation.  Among  the  southern 
states,  Georgia  was  again  the  largest  producer  (fig.  2),  accounting 
for  17  percent  of  the  South 's  and  9  percent  of  the  Nation's  pulpwood 
cut.   All  of  the  southern  states  showed  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
pulpwood  production  over  1950>  with  the  largest  increases  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

Production  per  county  varied  from  none   to   131,600  cords. 
Thirty-three   counties,   distributed  throughout   the  South,   had  cuts 
of  over  60,000  cords   apiece.      The  five   leading  counties  were  Bald- 
win in  Alabama,   Georgetown  and  Fairfield  in  South  Carolina,   Nassau 
in  Florida,    and  Copiah  in  Mississippi. 
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Figure  2. — Pulpwood  production  in  the  South,  1951 


T£ 

ible  1.--PU 

Ipwood  prod 

uction  in 

the  South  1 

oy  state  and  species 

group, 

1950 

and  1951 

(in  thousand  cord 

s) 

: 

1951 

: 

1950 

:  Percent 

Hardwood— 

: 

2/ 
Hardwood—    , 

state 

:  change 

:   Total  : 

Pine 

:   Total 

:   Pine   : 

:from  1950 

; 

Ala. 

+  6.1+ 

1,406.2 

1,392.2 

14.0 

1,321.2 

1,313.4 

7.8 

Ark. 

+  1.7 

613.8 

521.8 

92.0 

603.7 

542.3 

61.4 

Fla. 

+  7.6 

1,490.3 

1,489.2 

1.1 

1,384.7 

1,384.5 

0.2 

Ga. 

4-  6.7 

2,370.1 

2,278.8 

91-3 

2,221.3 

2,120.8 

100.5 

La. 

+25.8 

1,111.0 

997.2 

113.8 

883.3 

825.5 

57.8 

Miss. 

+  7.7 

1,793.4 

1,412.2 

381.2 

1,665.9 

1,388.8 

277.1     i 

N.  C. 

+27.4 

1,304.6 

1,053.^5 

251.0 

1,024.0 

790.4 

233.6     1 

Okla. 

+14.9 

44.6 

44.6 

-- 

38.8 

38.8 

'  i 

S.  C. 

+  5.8 

1,251.0 

1,105.2 

145.8 

1,182.4 

1,068.6 

113.8 

Tenn. 

+32.9 

191.4 

60.4 

131.0 

144.0 

45.8 

98.2 

Tex, 

+25.6 

1,158.4 

1,097.8 

60.6 

922.3 

876.4 

45.9 

Va. 

+27.0 

1,326.3 

989.2 

337.1 

l,041+,l 

775-1 

269.0 

All 

+13.1 

14, 061.1 

12,442.2 

1,618.9 

12,435.7 

11,170.4 

1,265.3 

1/  Includes  167,700  cords  of  chestnut  used  for  pulp, 
2/  Includes  153,700  cords  of  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 
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Table  2.--Pulpwood  production  In  the  Southeastern  Station  territory  by 

state  and  survey  unit.  1951 


State 


Forest 

survey 

unit 


Species  group 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Chestnut- 


Total 


Virginia 


North 

Carolina 


South 

Carolina 


Georgia 


Florida 


All  states 


Number 


Std. cords   Std. cords   Std. cords   Std, cords 


2 

3 
h 

5 

383,281 

435,271 

111,684 

37,614 

21,355 

23,277 

98,970 

70,275 

101,966 

17,581 

2 
21 

699 

,348 

667 

,3^5 

406,558 
53^,940 
184,307 
l4o,247 
60,281 

All  units 

989,205 

312,069 

25 

,059 

1,326,333 

1 
2 

3 
h 

418,278 
216,847 
275,173 
143,295 

27,425 

19,422 

22,016 

110,788 

70 

596 
,700 

445,703 
236,269 
297,785 
324,783 

All  units 

1,053,593 

179,651 

71 

,296 

1,304,540 

1 
2 
3 

220,707 
438,198 
446,300 

42,549 
70,297 
32,994 

-- 

263,256 

508,495 
479,294 

All  units 

1,105,205 

145,840 

-- 

1,251,045 

1 
2 

3 

h 
5 

1,074,550 
368,496 

519,095 
262,225 

54,477 

66,538 
4,825 
2,320 
1,311 
3,556 

12 

,750 

1,141,088 

373,321 

521,415 

263,536 

70,783 

All  units 

2,278,843 

78,550 

12 

,750 

2,370,143 

1 
2 

3 
k 

904,644 

381,110 

178, kQQ 

24,959 

1,026 
61 
37 

-- 

905,670 

381,171 

178,525 

24,959 

All  units 

1,489,201 

1,124 

-- 

1,490,325 

_ 

6,916,047 

717,234 

109. 

,105 

7,7^2,386 

1/  Includes  only  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 

2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure  1, 


Table  3.--Pulpwood  production  In  the  Southern  Station  territory  by 

state  and  survey  unit,  193^^ 


State 


Forest 

survey 

unit 


Species  group 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Chestnut- 


Total 


Alabama 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


Oklahoma 


Number 

2 

3 
h 

5 

6 


All  units 


All  units 


Std. cords   Std. cords   Std. cords   Std, cords 


3^2,737 
255,914 
419,887 
203,428 
159,856 
10,358 


1,429 
2,491 
2,980 

7,084 
^3 


All  units    1,392,180 


14,027 


21,259 

402,268 
88,150 
10,096 


36,426 

50,101 
3,358 

2,134 


521,773 


92,019 


14,409 

61,973 

248,763 

229,437 

442,611 


^3,715 
8,166 
8,708 

7,937 

45,242 


All  units     997,193    113,768 


22,087 

72,887 

854,024 

463,169 


28,647 

44,606 

188,960 

118,996 


All  units   1,412,167    381,209 


44,618 


344,166 
258,405 
422,867 
210,512 

159,899 
10,358 


1,406,207 


57,685 

452,369 
91,508 
12,230 


613,792 


58,124 

70,139 

257,471 

237,37^ 

487,853 


1,110,961 


50,73^ 

117,493 

1,042,984 

582,165 


1,793,376 


44,618 


Tennessee 


Texas 


All  states 


255 

607 
59,602 


2,952 

4,693 

2,243 

30,887 

31,559 


6,168 

8,163 

.15,422 

28,864 


5,526,201    733,922 


2,952 

11,116 

10,406 

46,916 

120,025 


All  units 

60,464 

72,33^ 

58,617 

191,415 

1 
2 

3 

647,467 

429,312 

21,027 

47,502 

12,678 

385 

-- 

694,969 

441,990 

21,412 

All  units 

1,097,806 

60,565 

-- 

1,158,371 

58,617        6,318,740 


1/  Includes  only  chestnut  used  for  pulp. 

2/  For  location  of  survey  units,  see  Figure  1, 
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Table  h 

.  -  -Pulpwood  jjroduG 

tion  in  Alabama, 

1951 

(in  standard 

cords) 

County 

■     Pine 

\        Hardwood   * 

Total 

Autauga 

1,688 

1,688 

Baldwin 

131,367 

248 

131,615 

Barbour 

lii,i+98 

-- 

14,498 

Bibb 

30,738 

909 

31,647 

Blount 

13,869 

-- 

13,869 

Bullock 

18,030 

-- 

18,030 

Butler 

38,111^ 

492 

38,606 

Calhoun 

5,031 

-- 

5,031 

Chambers 

30,372 

-- 

30,372 

Cherokee 

2,kk3 

-- 

2,443 

Chilton 

9,^76 

2,239 

11,715 

Choctaw 

^0,763 

571 

41,334 

Clarke 

i+9,15^ 

160 

49,314 

Clay 

11,772 

-- 

11,772 

Cleburne 

1^,861 

-- 

4,861 

Coffee 

26,265 

-- 

26,265 

Colbert 

116 

— 

116 

Conecuh 

15,362 

l49 

15,511 

Coosa 

28,990 

-- 

28,990 

Covington 

26,073 

142 

26,215 

Crenshaw 

12,16^ 

_  - 

12,164 

Cullman 

3,56i^ 

3,564 

Dale 

10,401 

__ 

10,401 

Dallas 

27,603 

204 

27,807 

Dekalb 

1,950 

1,950 

Elmore 

36,676 

-- 

36,676 

Escambia 

30,387 

861 

31,248 

Etowah 

7,286 

-- 

7,286 

Fayette 

35,896 

5,034 

40,930 

Franklin 

1,256 

-- 

1,256 

Geneva 

6,457 

-- 

6,457 

Greene 

9,645 

45 

9,690 

Hale 

16,834 

134 

16,968 

Henry 

8,030 

-- 

8,030 

Houston 

6,038 

-- 

6,038 

Jackson 

342 

-- 

342 

Jefferson 

3,841 

-- 

3,841 

Lamar 

4,874 

594 

5,468 

Lauderdale 

-- 

-- 

__ 

Lawrence 

133 

__ 

133 

Lee 

37,068 

-_ 

37,068 

Limestone 

14 

-- 

14 

Lowndes 

23,558 

33 

23,591 

Macon 

23,536 

-- 

23,536 

Madison 

128 

-- 

128 

Marengo 

40,352 

553 

40,905 

Marion 

9,715 

255 

9,970 

Marshall 

5,250 

-- 

5,250 
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Table  ^.--Alabama  (cont.) 


(in  standard  cords) 


County 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Total 


Mobile 

85,227 

65 

85,292 

Monroe 

i+5,226 

606 

48,832 

Montgomery 

33,OOii 

-- 

33,004 

Morgan 

1,169 

-- 

1,169 

Perry 

16,85^ 

73 

16,927 

Pickens 

yj,9^3 

i+0 

17,985 

Pike 

17,728 

-- 

17,728 

Randolph 

11,235 

-- 

11,235 

Russell 

11,789 

12 

11,801 

St,  Clair 

17,3^2 

-- 

17,3^2 

Shelby 

22,778 

-- 

22,778 

Sumter 

21,87^ 

202 

22,076 

Talladega 

10,124 

-- 

10,124 

Tallapoosa 

27,392 

-- 

27,392 

Tuscaloosa 

60,927 

-- 

60,927 

Walker 

13,812 

-- 

13,812 

Washington 

69,683 

113 

69,796 

Wilcox 

1^0,183 

250 

^0,433 

Winston 

2,908 

^3 

2,951 

Total 

1,392,180        14,027 

1,406,207 

Table  5. 

--Pulpwood  production  in  Arkansas, 

1951 

(in  standard  cords) 

County 

\            Pine     ]   Hardwood   * 

Total 

Arkansas 

-- 

37 

37 

Ashley 

8,677 

8,882 

17,559 

Baxter 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Benton 

-- 

__ 

-- 

Boone 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Bradley 

22,033 

1,731 

23,764 

Calhoun 

34,964 

242 

35,206 

Carroll 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Chicot 

-- 

3,068 

3,068 

Clark 

30,674 

6,672 

37,3^6 

Clay 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Cleburne 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Cleveland 

9,183 

630 

9,813 

Columbia 

16,433 

1,008 

17,441 

Conway 

^   116 

-- 

116 

Craighead 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Crawford 

— 

-_ 

-- 

Crittenden 

— 



_  _ 

Cross 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Dallas 

23,342 

1,575 

24,917 

Desha 

-- 

8,215 

8,215 

Drew 

6,601 

8,026 

14,627 

Faulkner 

1,537 

126 

1,663 

Franklin 

IT 

30 

47 

Fulton 





— 
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Table   5 ---Arkansas    (cont.) 


(in  standard 

cords) 

County 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Garland 

12,303 

792 

13,095 

Grant 

57,731 

1,021 

58,752 

Greene 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Hempstead 

13,7^^ 

1,113 

1^,857 

Hot  Spring 

14,89^ 

1,236 

16,130 

Howard 

11,028 

2,789 

13,817 

Independence 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Izard 

13 

-- 

13 

Jackson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Jefferson 

19, OU^ 

1,803 

20,847 

Johnson 

2,861^ 

1,130 

3,99^ 

Lafayette 

20,922 

973 

21,895 

Lawrence 

__ 

-- 

-- 

Lee 

-- 

6,217 

6,217 

Lincoln 

2,l40 

10, 3^0 

12,480 

Little  River 

8,517 

-- 

8,517 

Logan 

7,671 

-- 

7,671 

Lonoke 

12 

29 

41 

Madison 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Marion 

-- 

-- 

— 

Miller 

9,^36 

'   163 

9,599 

Mississippi 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Monroe 

2^ 

-- 

24 

Montgomery 

l,87U 

17 

1,891 

Nevada 

8,383 

681+ 

9,067 

Newton 

' 

__ 

-- 

Ouachita 

26,778 

3,997 

30,775 

Perry 

9,036 

643 

9,679 

Phillips 

39 

6,717 

6,756 

Pike 

26,180 

1,663 

27,843 

Poinsett 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Polk 

19,^60 

-- 

19,460 

Pope 

k,h(^ 

309 

^,713 

Prairie 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pulaski 

9,005 

840 

9,845 

Randolph 

-- 

-- 

-- 

St.  Francis 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Saline 

15,278 

577 

15,855 

Scott 

5,553 

-- 

5,553 

Searcy 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Sebastian 

845 

-- 

845 

Sevier 

11,202 

__ 

11,202 

Sharp 

-- 

-- 

— 

Stone 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Union 

kl,'^k6 

7,696 

49,242 

Van  Buren 

1,067 

-- 

1,067 

Washington 

' 

-- 

-- 

White 

78 

539 

617 

Woodruff 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Yell 

7,125 

489 

7,614 

Total 

521,773 

92,019 

613,792 
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Table  6.--Pulpwood  production  In  Florida^y  19^1 
(in  standard  cords) 


County 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Total 


Alachua 

53,262 

-- 

53,262 

Baker 

60,990 

-- 

60,990 

Bay 

14,262 

-- 

14,262 

Bradford 

55,^73 

-- 

55,473 

Brevard 

4,587 

-- 

^,587 

Broward 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Calhoun 

29,393 

-- 

29,393 

Charlotte 

5,570 

-- 

5,570 

Citrus 

6,731 

-- 

6,731 

Clay 

50,534 

27 

-50,561 

Collier 

568 

-- 

568 

Columbia 

63,153 

-- 

63,153 

Dade 

-- 

-- 

-- 

De  Soto 

10,746 

-- 

10,746 

Dixie 

10,682 

-- 

10,682 

Duval 

27,036 

447 

27,483 

Escambia 

49,211 

-- 

49,211 

Flagler 

27,168 

-- 

27,168 

Franklin 

6,791 

-- 

6,791 

Gadsden 

27,256 

24 

27,280 

Gilchrist 

21,282 

-- 

21,282 

Glades 

1,199 

-- 

1,199 

Gulf 

10,039 

-- 

10,039 

Hamilton 

62,265 

28 

62,293 

Hardee 

13,445 

-- 

13,445 

Hendry 

8,144 

-- 

8,144 

Hernando 

11,038 

— 

11,038 

Highlands 

5,050 

-- 

•  5,050 

Hillsborough 

11,604 

-- 

ll,604 

Holmes 

20,107 

-- 

20,107 

Indian  River 

2,637 

-- 

2,637 

Jackson 

53,959 

_„ 

53,959 

Jefferson 

11,927 

-- 

11,927 

Lafayette 

4,558 

-- 

4,558 

Lake 

13,515 

10 

13,525 

Lee 

6,752 

-- 

6,752 

Leon 

24,058 

--, 

24,058 

Levy 

22,828 

-- 

22,828 

Liberty 

17,403 

-- 

17,403 

Madison 

21,613 

-- 

21,613 

Manatee 

7,998 

27 

8,025 

Marion 

86,167 

^3 

86,210 

Martin 

2,726 

-- 

2,726 

Monroe 

-- 

— 

-- 

Nassau 

115,883 

319 

116,202 
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Table  6. --Florida  (cont.) 


(in  standard  cords) 


County 


pine 


Hardwood 


Total 


Okaloosa 

1^,383 

37 

14,420 

Okeechobee 

1,91^ 

-- 

7,974 

Orange 

7,217 

-- 

7,217 

Osceola 

19,813 

-- 

19,813 

Palm  Beach 

-- 

• 

-- 

Pasco 

20,771 

-- 

20,771 

Pinellas 

1,39^ 

-- 

1,394 

Polk 

20,310 

-- 

20,310 

Putnam 

48,306 

-- 

48, 306 

Saint  Johns 

66,973 

-- 

66,973 

Saint  Lucie 

999 

-- 

999 

Santa  Rosa 

47,159 

-- 

47,159 

Sarasota 

2,459 

-- 

2,459 

Seminole 

8,325 

-- 

8,325 

Sumter 

5,272 

-- 

5,272 

Suwannee 

23,842 

-- 

23,842 

Taylor 

33,349 

-- 

33,349 

Union 

25,795 

117 

25,912 

Volusia 

20,088 

45 

20,133 

Wakulla 

9,920 

-- 

9,920 

Walton 

17,612 

-- 

17,612 

Washington 

27,630 

-- 

27,630 

Total 


1,489,201 


1,124 


1,490,325 


Table  7- --Pulpwood  production  in  Georgia,  19^1 
(in  standard  cords) 


County 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Chestnut 


Total 


Appling 

39,216 

1,027 

Atkinson 

39,73^ 

24 

Bacon 

18,667 

86 

Baker 

309 

-- 

Baldwin 

9,1^0 

34 

Banks 

9^3 

-- 

Barrow 

^,195 

-- 

Bartow 

12,  ^HO 

-- 

Ben  Hill 

12,871 

^7 

Berrien 

14,819 

120 

Bibb 

12,143 

61 

Bleckley 

3,670 

147 

Brantley 

33,456 

1,413 

Brooks 

19,464 

37 

Bryan 

48,001 

928 

Bulloch 

43;453 

-- 

Burke 

11,944 

-- 

Butts 

10,642 

-- 

Calhoun 

5,799 

-- 

Camden 

74,021 

5,599 

Candler 

10,761 

16 

Carroll 

2,825 

-- 

Catoosa 

97 

-- 

Charlton 

74,707 

251 

Chatham 

25,227 

7,281 

Chattahoochee 

4,963 

-- 

Chattooga 

1,021 

-- 

Cherokee 

1,346 

-- 

Clarke 

3,671 

893 

Clay 

2,842 

-- 

Clayton 

6,750 

-- 

Clinch 

63,225 

25 

Cobb 

5,725 

-- 

Coffee 

34,748 

298 

Colquitt 

14,794 

^7 

Columbia 

13,290 

55^^ 

Cook 

10,764 

568 

Coweta 

15,287 

— 

Crawford 

15,505 

— 

Crisp 

6,904 

50 

Dade 

13 

— 

Dawson 

-- 

— 

Decatur 

34,131 

383 

De  Kalb 

5,645 

-- 

Dodge 

24,169 

2,938 

Dooly 

3,911 

93 

Dougherty 

6,838 

-- 

Douglas 

805 

-- 

Early 

16,616 

146 

Echols 

11,669 

-- 

Effingham 

64,497 

840 

Elbert 

14,212 

155 

Emanuel 

28,677 

32 

Evans 

21,521 

-- 

40,243 

39,758 

18,753 

309 

9,174 

943 

4,195 

12,410 

12,918 

14,939 
12,204 

3,817 
34,869 
19,501 

48,929 
43,453 
11,944 
10,642 

5,799 
79,620 

10,777 

2,825 

97 

74,958 

32,508 

4,963 
1,021 

1,346 
4,564 
2,842 
6,750 
63,250 

5,725 
35,046 
14,841 
13,844 
11,332 
15,287 
15,505 

6,954 
13 

34,514 
5,645 

27,107 

4,004 

6,838 

805 

16,762 

11,669 

65,337 

14,367 

28,709 

21,521 
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Table  7 • --Georgia  (cont.) 


(in  standard  cords) 


County 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Chestnut 


Total 


Fannin 

8,026 

1,73^ 

Fayette          ' 

l+,505 

-- 

Floyd 

^,523 

-- 

Forsyth 

-- 

-- 

Franklin 

l;696 

-- 

Fulton 

10, 377 

— 

Gilmer 

8,  If  86 

3^1 

Glascock 

750 

_,. 

Glynn 

15,^72 

8,01+9 

Gordon 

4,ifl2 

-- 

Grady 

21,986 

1^2 

Greene 

17,630 

-- 

Gwinnett 

8,323 

11+ 

Habersham 

1,^98 

1,042 

Hall 

9,249 

-- 

Hancock 

12,082 

32 

Haralson 

8,ii36 

— 

Harris 

21,385 

78 

Hart 

1,919 

-- 

Heard 

-- 

-- 

Henry 

6,767 

66 

Houston 

6,923 

-- 

Irwin 

15,006 

681+ 

Jackson 

16,175 

-- 

Jasper 

28,399 

-- 

Jeff  Davis 

36,91^ 

200 

Jefferson 

5,597 

104 

Jenkins 

12,379 

1,328 

Johnson 

5,868 

-- 

Jones 

28,07ii 

-- 

Lamar 

10,998 

-- 

Lanier 

16,722 

58 

Laurens 

21,769 

2,384 

Lee 

2,623 

-- 

Liberty 

31,362 

4,302 

Lincoln 

3,755 

-- 

Long 

19,318 

1,675 

Lowndes 

hQ,hQ7 

-- 

Lumpkin 

__ 

-- 

McDuffie 

6,558 

-- 

Mcintosh 

^^,755 

13,785 

Macon 

9,153 

-- 

Madison 

9,133 

-- 

Marion 

7,21+1+ 

42 

Meriwether 

25,268 

-- 

Miller 

9,951+ 

-- 

Mitchell 

23,652 

87 

Monroe 

39,1+39 

-- 

Montgomery 

10,791 

2,230 

Morgan 

ll+,9l+0 

13 

Murray 

992 

-- 

Muscogee    ■ 

7,665 

-- 

Newton 

15,967 

-- 

Oconee 

8,  li+l 

— 

5,100 


14, 860 


1,275 


^> 

505 

^; 

523 

1 

696 

10; 

377 

10, 

102 

750 

23; 

521 

^ 

412 

22 

128 

IT. 

630 

8. 

337 

2, 

540 

9> 

249 

12 

114 

8 

436 

21 

463 

I, 

,919 

6 

,833 

6 

,923 

15 

,690 

16 

,175 

28 

,399 

37 

,11^ 

5 

,701 

13 

,707 

5 

,868 

28 

,074 

10 

998 

16 

780 

24 

,153 

2 

623 

35 

,664 

3 

,755 

20 

,993 

48 

,^^87 

6 

,558 

58 

,5^0 

9, 

,153 

9 

,133 

7 

,286 

25 

,268 

9 

,95^ 

23 

,739 

39 

M9 

13 

,021 

14 

,953 

992 

7 

,665 

15 

,967 

8 

,1^1 
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Table  7. --Georgia   (cont.) 


(In 

standard  cords) 

County 

;    Pine 

*   Hardwood  [ 

Chestnut 

Total 

Oglethorpe 

20,651 

-- 

-- 

20,651 

Paulding 

19^ 

-- 

-- 

194 

Peach 

3,073 

-- 

-- 

3,073 

Pickens 

6,253 

-- 

-- 

6,253 

Pierce 

6,786 

-- 

-- 

6,786 

Pike 

11, 367 

-- 

-- 

11,367 

Polk 

6,576 

183 

-- 

6,759 

Pulaski 

2,557 

102 

-- 

2,659 

Putnam 

15,970 

-- 

-- 

15,970 

Quitman 

1,378 

-- 

-- 

1,378 

Rabun 

1,^03 

-- 

-- 

1,403 

Randolph 

5,196 

26 

-- 

5,222 

Richmond 

2,286 

-- 

-- 

2,286 

Rockdale 

6,117 

— 

— 

6,117 

Schley 

1^,660 

-- 

-- 

4,660 

Screven 

24,  25!^ 

446 

— 

24,700 

Seminole 

li+,762 

678 

— 

15,440 

Spalding 

9,089 

-- 

— 

9,089 

Stephens 

805 

-- 

__ 

805 

Stewart 

9,7^1 

16 

-- 

9,757 

Sumter 

11,818 

-- 

— 

11,818 

Talbot 

26,381 

1 

,111 

-- 

27,492 

Taliaferro 

10,717 

-- 

-- 

10,717 

Tattnall 

16,900 

178 

-- 

17,078 

Taylor 

7,792 

-- 

-- 

7,792 

Telfair 

20,298 

2 

,505 

-- 

22,803 

Terrell 

1,632 

-- 

-- 

1,632 

Thomas 

37,1^0 

853 

-- 

37,993 

Tift 

9,672 

337 

-- 

10,009 

Toombs 

31,402 

3 

,364 

-- 

3^,766 

Towns 

--■ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Treutlen 

14,026 

561 

-- 

14,587 

Troup 

31,7^2 

-- 

-- 

31,7^2 

Turner 

^,383 

170 

-- 

^,553 

Twiggs 

13,853 

-- 

-- 

13,853 

Union 

-- 

^39 

6,375^ 

6,814 

Upson 

16,043 

-- 

-- 

16,043 

Walker 

572 

-- 

-- 

572 

Walton 

1,842 

-- 

-- 

1,842 

Ware 

^6,397 

186 

-- 

46,583 

Warren 

2,448 

-- 

— 

2,448 

Washington 

20,165 

-- 

— 

20,165 

Wayne 

44,561 

2 

,355 

-- 

46,916 

Webster 

4,106 

-- 

-- 

4,106 

Wheeler 

15,5^9 

2 

,232 

-- 

17,781 

White 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Whitfield 

2,620 

-- 



2,620 

Wilcox 

8,652 

-- 

-- 

8,652 

Wilkes 

19,838 

-- 

-- 

19,838 

Wilkinson 

8,083 

-- 

-- 

8,083 

Worth 

23,497 

325 

-- 

23,822 

Total 

2,278,843 

78 

,550 

12,750 

2,370,143 
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Table  8. --Pulpwood  production  In  Louisiana,  1951 
(in  standard  cords) 


Parish 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Total 


Acadia 

6,303 

kk 

6,347 

Allen 

31,^^5 

1,865 

33,310 

Ascension 

532 

30 

562 

Assumption 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Avoyelles 

2,059 

152 

2,211 

Beauregard 

l8,i^U7 

-- 

18,447 

Bienville 

39,729 

1,299 

41,028 

Bossier 

36,177 

1,126 

37,303 

Caddo 

23,115 

3,681 

26,796 

Calcasieu 

13,997 

-- 

13,997 

Caldwell 

32,618 

1,672 

34,290 

Cameron 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Catahoula 

3,609 

6,083 

9,692 

Claiborne 

33,883 

124 

34,007 

Concordia 

1 

12,181 

12,182 

De  Soto 

3^,032 

-- 

34,032 

East  Baton  Rouge 

862 

1,196 

2,058 

East  Carroll 

--- 

1,429 

1,429 

East  Feliciana 

23,03^ 

3,100 

26,134 

Evangeline 

19,861 

879 

20,740 

Franklin 

91^ 

2,852 

3,766 

Grant 

26,030 

922 

26,952 

Iberia 

162 

-- 

162 

Iberville 

-- 

-- 

Jackson 

^5,996 

2,193 

48,189 

Jefferson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Jefferson  Davis 

6,166 

1,052 

7,218 

Lafayette 

-- 

-- 

__ 

Lafourche 

-- 

_„ 

-- 

La  Salle 

21,687 

1,991 

23,678 

Lincoln 

22,266 

3,997 

26,263 

Livingston 

80,602 

352 

80,95^ 

Madison 

-- 

8,763 

8,763 

Morehouse 

9,5^1 

4,634 

14,175 

Natchitoches 

24,676 

161 

24,837 

Orleans 

150 

-- 

150 

Ouachita 

26,li^3 

1,905 

28,048 

Plaquemines 

-- 

.-- 

-- 

Polnte  Coupe 

-- 

458 

458 

Rapides 

56,880 

3,^05 

60,285 

Red  River 

9,598 

-- 

9,598 

Richland 

71 

411 

482 

Sabine 

44,636 

.  76 

44,712 

St.  Bernard 

-- 

_=- 

~- 

St.  Charles 

_., 

32 

32 

St.  Helena 

7,951 

38 

7,989 

St.  James 

-- 

-- 

-- 

St.  John  the 

-- 

-- 

- 

Baptist 
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Table  8. --Louisiana  (cont.) 


(in  standard 

cords ) 

Parish               [ 

Pine 

Hardwood 

;           Total 

St.    Landry 

1,665 

203 

1,868 

St.   Martin 

-- 

-- 

--. 

St.   Mary 

-- 

351 

351 

St .   Tammany 

30,622 

208 

30,830 

Tangipahoa 

51,600 

1,015 

52,615 

Tensas 

-- 

i+,68l 

4,681 

Terrebonne 

=  _ 

_„ 

-- 

Union 

^5,807 

26,1+85 

72,292 

Vermilion 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Vernon 

10,965 

288 

11,253 

Washington 

58,662 

6,321+ 

6i+,986 

Webster 

23,1^5 

1,015 

2i+,l6o 

West  Baton  Rouge 

-- 

-- 

_,^ 

West  Carroll 

273 

2,681 

2,954 

West  Feliciana 

1,179 

669 

1,81+8 

Winn 

70,102 

1,7^5 

71,81+7 

Total 

997,193 

113,768 

1,110,961 

Table  9---Pulpwood  production  in  Oklahoma,  19^1 


(in  standard 

cords) 

County—' 

[          Pine 

Hardwood         ' 

Total 

Adair 

299 

_„ 

299 

Atoka 

912 

-- 

912 

Choctaw 

1,621 

-- 

1,621 

Latimer 

8,920 

8,920 

Leflore 

13,575 

-- 

13,575 

McCurtain 

7,153 

-- 

7,153 

Pushmataha 

12,138 

-- 

12,138 

Total 

U,6l8 

-- 

1+4,618 

1/  Counties  with  no  pulpwood  production  are  omitted. 


11+ 
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Table  10. --Pulpwood  production  in  Misoissippi,  1951 


(in  standard 

cords) 

County     * 

Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Adams 

22,556 

14,386 

36,942 

Alcorn 

2,026 

3,696 

5,722 

Amite 

20,105 

2,139 

22 , 244 

Attala 

37,^63 

6,657 

44,120 

Benton 

l,i|l+8 

1,073 

2,521 

Bolivar 

-- 

4,050 

4,050 

Calhoun 

672 

810 

1,482 

Carroll 

2,175 

1,039 

3,214 

Chickasaw 

2,969 

2,562 

5,531 

Choctaw 

Ik, 76k 

3,^29 

18,193. 

Claiborne 

10,Ull 

3,617 

14,028 

Clarke 

38,013 

9,925 

47,938 

Clay 

1,152 

1,461 

2,613 

Coahoma 

-- 

2,582 

2,582 

Copiah 

90,920 

1^,273 

105,193 

Covington 

17,983 

7,602 

25,585 

De  Soto 

__ 

-- 

-- 

Forrest 

31;604 

10,132 

^1,736 

Franklin 

74,060 

11,609 

85,669 

George 

16, 641 

7,556 

24,197 

Greene 

44,803 

5,35^ 

50,157 

Grenada 

3,687 

^,338 

8,025 

Hancock 

27,979 

__ 

27,979 

Harrison 

22,188 

1,559 

23,747 

Hinds 

44,669 

10,883 

55,552 

Ho  Ime  s 

19,317 

5,972 

25,289 

Humphreys 

-- 

1,336 

1,336 

Issaquena 

-- 

7,437 

7,^37 

Itawamba 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Jackson 

36,847 

99 

36,946 

Jasper 

57,696 

14,173 

71,869 

Jefferson 

31,^05 

11,180 

42,585 

Jefferson  Davis 

17,510 

^,530 

22,040 

Jones 

41,491 

13,883 

55,37^ 

Kemper 

13,1^1 

1,3^7 

14,488 

Lafayette 

4,780 

2,522 

7,302- 

Lamar 

11,033 

4,846 

15,879 

Lauderdale 

37,259 

5,992 

43,251 

Lawrence 

43,481 

14,698 

58,179 

Leake 

31,112 

9,097 

40,209 

Lee- 

2,101 

1,113 

3,214 

Leflore 

445 

1,180 

1,625 
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Table  10. --Mississj 

.ppi  (cont .  ) 

(in  standard 

cords) 

County    [ 

Pine 

Hardwood   ] 

Total 

Lincoln 

45,116 

8,281 

53,397 

Lowndes 

786 

125 

911 

Madison 

8,641 

1,058 

9,699 

Marion 

35,333 

12,251 

47,584 

Marshall 

1,244 

524 

1,768 

Monroe 

1,357 

281 

1,638 

Montgomery 

5,782 

4,400 

10,182 

Neshoba 

13,595 

3,657 

17,252 

Newton 

3^,376 

8,5^0 

42,916 

Noxubee 

7,735 

1,578 

9,313 

Oktibbeha 

9,522 

2,810 

12,332 

Panola 

16 

1,7^8 

1,764 

Pearl  River 

27,608 

9,9^^2 

37,550 

Perry 

20,275 

10,438 

30,713 

Pike 

30,361 

9,017 

39,378 

Pontotoc 

1,070 

929 

1,999 

Prentiss 

1,704 

1,641 

3,3^5 

Quitman 

-  - 

100 

100 

Rankin 

65,006 

7,983 

72,989 

Scott 

49,050 

8,417 

57,i^67 

Sharkey 

-- 

544 

544 

Simpson 

40,623 

7,201 

47,824 

Smith 

5,329 

1,860 

7,189 

Stone 

19,572 

2,597 

22,169 

Sunflower 

-- 

-- 

Tallahatchie 

80 

203 

283 

Tate 

__ 

__ 

Tippah 

623 

560 

1,183 

Tishomingo 

8,796 

3,052 

11,848 

Tunica 

-- 

-- 

Union 

1,827 

757 

2,584 

Walthall 

21,160 

8,176 

29,336 

Warren 

1,501 

3,^92 

^,993 

Washington 

-- 

630 

630 

Wayne 

27,661 

5,333 

32, 99^^ 

Webster 

3,121 

2,919 

6,040 

Wilkinson 

25,226 

10,804 

36,030 

Winston 

20,156 

5,286 

25,442 

Yalobusha 

1,265 

2,817 

4,082 

Yazoo 

744 

1,121 

1,865 

Total 

1,412,167 

381,209 

1,793,376 
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Table 

11. --Pulpwood  p] 

fo  duct  ion 

in  North  Carolina, 

1951 

(In 

standard 

cords) 

County 

!        Pine        ■ 

Hardwood 

Chestnut 

Total 

Alamance 

690 

23 



713 

Alexander 

^53 

-- 

— 

^53 

Alleghany 

-- 

-- 

1,095 

1,095 

Anson 

lk,QhG 

2,215 

-- 

17,061 

Ashe 

__ 

2,798 

2,620 

5,1+18 

Avery 

-- 

773 

81+1 

1,611+ 

Beaufort 

25,830 

2I+9 

-- 

26,079 

Bertie 

1U,178 

2,396 

'     __ 

16,571+ 

Bladen 

75,121+ 

9,738 

__ 

84,862 

Brunswick 

41^,200 

6,9^9 

-- 

51,1^9 

Buncombe 

25,995 

li+,253 

■        ^,363 

1+4,611 

Burke 

18,328 

13,066 

-- 

31,391+ 

Cabarrus 

609 

179 

-- 

788 

Caldwell 

8,057 

2,729 

-- 

10,786 

Camden 

35 

36 

-- 

71 

Carteret 

20,4^6 

2 

— 

20,448 

Caswell 

1,608 

— 

— 

1,608 

Catawba 

5,010 

16 

-- 

5,026 

Chatham 

19,306 

121 

-- 

19,427 

Cherokee 

18,573 

17,801 

2,788 

39,162 

Chowan 

106 

-- 

-- 

106 

Clay 

2,4o6 

1,771+ 

179 

4,359 

Cleveland 

9,051 

1,316 

-- 

10,367 

Columbus 

38,593 

2,765 

— 

^1,358 

Craven 

22,800 

2,325 

-- 

25,125 

Cumberland 

15,192 

1+81+ 

-- 

15,676 

Currituck 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Dare 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Davidson 

369 

865 

-- 

1,234 

Davie 

5,523 

98 

-- 

5,621 

Duplin 

23,069 

252 

_„ 

23,321 

Durham 

10,21+7 

39 

-- 

10,286 

Edgecombe 

1+25 

-- 

__ 

425 

Forsyth 

55^ 

157 

-- 

711 

Franklin 

23,189 

72 

-- 

23,261 

Gaston 

^,998 

382 

— 

5,380 

Gates 

22,82^^ 

5,1+92 

-- 

28,316 

Graham 

1,399 

2,612 

61+ 

4,075 

Granville 

5,397 

16 

— 

5,413 

Greene 

1,097 

-- 

— 

1,097 

Guilford 

381 

857 

-- 

1,238 

Halifax 

28,791 

1,8^7 

-- 

30,638 

Harnett 

2,550 

57 

-- 

2,607 

Haywood 

6,160 

3,915 

1,580 

11,655 

Henderson 

11,958 

8,695 

1,080 

21,733 

Hertford 

21,758 

2,098 

-- 

23,856 

Hoke 

6,898 

-- 

-- 

6,898 

Hyde 

1I+2 

-- 

-^ 

142 

Iredell 

8,211 

758 

-- 

8,969 

Jackson 

^,909- 

9,1+89 

19,769 

34,167 

Johnston 

10,508 

-- 

10,508 

17  - 
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Table   11. --North  Carolina   (cont.) 


(In 

standard  cords) 

County 

Pine 

]   Hardwood 

C'lestnut 

;   Total 

Jones 

8,316 

72 

. 

8,388 

Lee 

3,566 

208 

-- 

3,774 

Lenoir 

12,370 

2 

-- 

12,372 

Lincoln 

1,078 

143 

-- 

1,221 

McDowell 

5,869 

5,183 

1,736 

12,788 

Macon 

-- 

1,846 

14,022 

15,868 

Madison 

h,6Ql 

^,493 

^,645 

13,819 

Martin 

2,421 

.920 

-- 

3,3^1 

Mecklenberg 

15,8^1+ 

4,507 

-- 

20,351 

Mitchell 

527 

6,815 

6,161 

13,503 

Montgomery 

10,288 

33 

-- 

10,321 

Moore 

15,828 

8 

-- 

15,836 

Nash 

7,253 

159 

-- 

7,412 

New  Hanover 

12,051 

329 

-- 

12,380 

Northampton 

40,551 

3,898 

-- 

44,449 

Onslow 

25,093 

1,772 

-- 

26,865 

Orange 

1,217 

25 

-- 

1,242 

Pamlico 

2,724 

-- 

-- 

2,724 

Pasquotank 

-- 

-- 

-- 

_^ 

Pender 

35,804 

3,632 

-- 

39,436 

Perquimans 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Person 

205 

-- 

-- 

205 

Pitt 

4,709 

-- 

-- 

4,709 

Polk 

674 

270 

-- 

944 

Randolph 

30 

530 

-- 

560 

Richmond 

10,559 

65 

-- 

10,624 

Robeson 

31,158 

632 

-- 

31,790 

Rockingham 

2,505 

-- 

-- 

2,505 

Rowan 

3,894 

177 

^-. 

4,071 

Rutherford 

22,952 

6,156 

-- 

29,108 

Sampson 

24,881 

460 

-- 

25,341 

Scotland 

5,853 

-- 

-- 

5,853 

Stanly 

4,212 

h3 

-- 

4,255 

Stokes 

-- 

-- 

-- 

__ 

Surry 

6,077 

^3 

596 

6,716 

Swain 

6,485 

5,904 

3,427 

15,816 

Transylvania 

3,626 

4,136 

5,551 

13,313 

Tyrrell 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Union 

10,778 

^53 

-- 

11,231 

Vance 

10,989 

-- 

-- 

10,989 

Wake 

32,070 

423 

-- 

32,493 

Warren 

41,918 

2,099   • 

-- 

44,017 

Washington 

1,592 

-- 

-- 

1,592 

Watauga 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Wayne 

15,568 

-- 

-- 

15,568 

Wilkes 

24,291 

167 

759 

25,217 

Wilson 

262 

-- 

_„ 

262 

Yadkin 

-- 

-- 

-^ 



Yancey 

31 

^,339 

20 

4,390 

Total 

1.053,593 

179,651 

71,296 

1,304,540 
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Table  12. --Pulpwood  production  in  South  Carolina,  1951 


(in  standard 

cords) 

County 

\           Pine 

Hardwood 

Total 

Abbeville 

11,01+2 

107 

11,149 

Aiken 

20,703 

3,036 

23,739 

Allendale 

10,986 

5,347 

16,333 

Anderson 

h,5h7 

-- 

^,5^1 

Bamberg 

4,228 

3,840 

8,068 

Barnwell 

2T,8i+8 

3,035 

30,883 

Beaufort 

22,339 

667 

23,006 

Berkeley 

50,312 

8,234 

58,546 

Calhoun 

i+,924 

1,079 

6,003 

Charleston 

23,533 

1,183 

24,716 

Cherokee 

4,098 

-- 

4,098 

Chester 

50,260 

4,199 

54,459 

Chesterfield 

11,073 

11,501 

22,574 

Clarendon 

13,220 

4,724 

17,944 

Colleton 

20,081 

3,109 

23,190 

Darlington 

12,055 

2,345 

l4,400 

Dillon 

3,253 

235 

3,488 

Dorchester 

26,723 

5,022 

31,745 

Edgefield 

25,557 

181 

25,738 

Fairfield 

88,024 

10,669 

98,693 

Florence 

9,668 

284 

9,952 

Georgetown 

109,938 

13,301 

123,239 

Greenville 

11,533 

260 

11,793 

Greenwood 

39,795 

331 

40, 126 

Hampton 

36,384 

7,277 

43,661 

Horry 

85,35^ 

8,214 

93,568 

Jasper 

18,334 

525 

18,859 

Kershaw 

30,607 

7,444 

38,051 

Lancaster 

17,818 

380 

18,198 

Laurens 

24,062 

275 

24,337 

Lee 

4,825 

2,530 

7,355 

Lexington 

15,742 

2,291 

18,033 

Marion 

7,377 

605 

7,982 

Marlboro 

1,579 

789 

2,368 

McCormick 

31,709 

979 

32,688 

Newberry 

43,641 

8,618 

52,259 

Oconee 

5,437 

154 

5,591 

Orangeburg 

12,415 

7,321 

19,736 

Pickens 

1,650 

372 

2,022 

Richland 

■  30,504 

4,110 

34,614 

Saluda 

6,203 

98 

6,301 

Spartanburg 

24,633 

2,218 

26,851 

Sumter 

10,293 

499 

10,792 

Union 

40,898 

2,426 

43,324 

Williamsburg 

34,607 

4,798 

39,405 

York 

15,393 

1,228 

16,621 

Total 

1,105,205 

145,840 

1,251,045 
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Table  I3.- 

-Pulpwood  production  in 

Tennessee, 

1951 

(In 

standard  cords) 

County 

Pine 

[   Hardwood 

Chestnut 

;    Total 

Anderson 

677 

608 

281 

1,566 

Bedford 

-- 

-- 

332 

332 

Benton 

-- 

104 

-- 

104 

Bledsoe 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

Blount 

8,533 

.  585 

370 

9,488 

Bradley 

5,624 

396 

_„ 

6,020 

Campbell 

77 

509 

57^ 

1,160 

Cannon 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Carroll 

_„ 

1,382 

-- 

1,382 

Carter 

-- 

31+0 

716 

1,056           ; 

Cheatham 

-- 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

Chester 

_„ 

— 

_„ 

-- 

Claiborne 

777 

825 

899 

2,501             ; 

Clay 

-- 

-- 

-- 

ft 

Cocke 

5,9^9 

4,261 

4,485 

14,695             ; 

Coffee 

„_ 

2,243 

5,281 

7,524          I 

Crockett 

-- 

__ 

-- 

* 

Cumberland 

-- 

8,128 

-- 

8,128          i 

Davidson 

-- 

-- 

— 

1 

Decatur 

_„ 

-- 

— 

--          1 

De  Kalb 

-- 

_.-, 

— 

1, 
i. 

Dickson 

-- 

-- 

38 

38 

Dyer 

-- 

-- 

— 

f 

Fayette 

-- 

_  = 

— 

',' 

Fentress 

-- 

3,987 

163 

4,150 

Franklin 

_„ 

940 

812 

1,752 

Gibson 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Giles 

-- 

-- 

55 

55 

Grainger 

88 

19 

20 

127 

Greene 

-- 

-- 

181 

181 

Grundy 

-- 

355 

-- 

355 

Hamblen 

-- 

— 

— 

__ 

Hamilton 

206 

28 

-- 

234 

Hancock 

-- 

292 

659' 

951          i 

Hardeman 

-- 

651 

— 

651 

Hardin 

255 

5^ 

-,_ 

309 

Hawkins 

156 

463 

417 

1,036 

Haywood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

_„ 

Henderson 

-- 

558 

-- 

558 

Henry 

-- 

186 

186 

Hickman 

-- 

292 

720 

1,012 

Houston 

-- 

-- 

-- 

_„ 

Humphreys 

-- 

_„ 

55 

55 

Jackson 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

Jefferson 

117 

32 

_„ 

149 

Johnson 

-- 

219 

4,425 

4,644 

Knox 

3^7 

1,386 

683 

2,416         A 

Lake 

-_ 





i 
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Table   I3. --Tennessee    (cent.) 


(In 

standard  cords) 

County 

;    P: 

Lne 

\      Hardwood  \ 

Chestnut 

'   Total 

Lauderdale 









Lawrence 

— 

3^51 

5,37^ 

8,825 

Lewis 

-- 

792 

19 

811 

Lincoln 

— 

-- 

203 

203 

Loudon 

-- 

-- 

57 

57 

McMinn 

18,809 

3,696 

250 

22,755 

McNairy 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Macon 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Madison 

— 

175 

-- 

175 

Marion 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Marshall 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

Maury 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

Meigs 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Monroe 

10. 

,272 

3,173 

-- 

13,^^5 

Montgomery 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Moore 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

Morgan 

3^^ 

119 

-- 

463 

Obion 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Overton 

— 

1,269 

277 

1,5^6 

Perry 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pickett 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Polk 

5, 

,006 

1,501 

391 

6,898 

Putnam 

-- 

7,225 

8,55^ 

15,779 

Rhea 

1. 

,916 

891 

-- 

2,807 

Roane 

836 

6,627 

11,004 

18,467 

Robertson 

-- 

-- 

19 

19 

Rutherford 

-- 

-- 

55 

55 

Scott 

186 

4,706 

58 

4,950 

Sequatchie 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Sevier 

-- 

950 

844 

1,79^ 

Shelby 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Smith 

-- 

-- 

1,292 

1,292 

Stewart 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Sullivan 

63 

1,686 

1,524 

3,273 

Sumner 

-- 

850 

850 

Tipton 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Trousdale 

-- 

-- 

-- 

_„ 

Unicoi 

178 

730 

698 

1,606 

Union 

1^6 

1,828 

844 

2,720 

Van  Buren 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Warren 

-- 

3,649 

2,271 

5,920 

Washington 

-- 

1,023 

116 

1,139 

Wayne 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Weakley 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

White 

— 

— 

2,713 

2,713 

Williamson 

__ 

__. 

-- 

-- 

Wilson 

-- 

-- 

38 

38 

Total 

60 

,hGh 

72,33^ 

58,617 

191,^15 
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Table  1^. - -Pulpwood  production  in  Texas,  1931 
( In  standard  cords) 


County- 


Pine 


Hardwood 


Total 


Anderson 

20, 392 

2,15^ 

22,546 

Angelina 

^1,713 

-- 

^1,713 

Bowie 

23,2i;5 

152 

23,397 

Camp 

G,k2k 

-- 

6,i^2l^ 

Cass 

23,833 

280 

2i|,113 

Chambers 

3,007 

__ 

3,007 

Cherokee 

39,573 

l|,2ll+ 

^3,787 

Franklin 

1,776 

-- 

1,776 

Gregg 

18,036 

18,036 

Grimes 

1^,^13 

385 

li^,798 

Hardin 

28,i;86 

2,361 

30,81+7 

Harris 

53, 03^+ 

573 

53,607 

Harrison 

^6,619 

-- 

i+6,619 

Henderson 

1,932 

1,932 

Houston 

65,5^9 

1,768 

67,317 

Jasper 

^5,390 

7,3^^ 

52,73^ 

Jefferson 

1,861 

355 

2,216 

Liberty 

76, 300 

1,177 

77,^77 

Marion 

16,796 

kkG 

17,21+2 

Montgomery 

77,062 

7,66k 

84,726 

Morris 

12,151 

83 

12,234 

Nacogdoches 

i+i+,071 

2,187 

46,258 

Newton 

24,78^ 

5,081 

29,865 

Orange 

16,373 

190 

16,563 

Panola 

56,920 

593 

57,513 

Polk 

U2,006 

5,888 

47,894 

Red  River 

8,368 

8,368 

Rusk 

21,087 

51^2 

21,629 

Sabine 

11,528 

170 

11,698 

San  Augustine 

^5,3^+0 

581 

^5,921 

San  Jacinto 

13,^86 

1,265 

14,751 

Shelby 

^5,793 

1+47 

46,240 

Smith 

7,990 

730 

8,720 

Titus 

3,985 

-- 

3,985 

Trinity 

39,318 

-- 

39,318 

Tyler 

2i+,998 

-- 

24,998 

Upshur 

20,072 

850 

20,922 

Walker 

^0,239 

13,085 

53,324 

Waller 

1,675 

__ 

1,675 

Wood 

12,181 

_. 

12,181 

Total 

1,097,806 

60,565 

X, 158, 371 

1/  Counties  with  no  pulpwood  production  are  omitted, 
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Tab le  15-- -Pulpwood  production  in  Virginia,  1951 


(In 

standard   cords) 

County               ■ 

[        Pine 

]      Hardwood      [ 

Chestnut      [ 

Total 

Ac comae 

15,576 

-- 

— 

15,576 

Albemarle 

21,56^ 

7,507 

510 

29,581 

Alleghany 

5,^29 

33,178 

210 

38,817 

Amelia 

62,560 

6,780 

-- 

69,340 

Amherst 

25,75^ 

21,906 

^31 

48,091 

Appomattox 

9,171 

^,455 

18 

13,644 

Arlington 

15 

-- 

-- 

15 

Augusta 

1A56 

3,353 

=_ 

4,809 

Bath 

2,222 

20,028 

33 

22,283 

Bedford 

48,819 

14,349 

5^3 

63,711 

Bland 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Botetourt 

8,768 

13,783 

-- 

22,551 

Brunswick 

i+9A20 

7,962 

-- 

57,382 

Buchanan 

__ 

-- 

__ 

__ 

Buckingham 

51,670 

44,082 

-- 

95,752 

Campbell 

28,729 

5,025 

60 

33,814 

Caroline 

1,081 

34 

__ 

1,115 

Carroll 

774 

19 

1,193 

1,986 

Charles   City 

14,659 

81 

-- 

14,740 

Charlotte 

49,751 

2,438 

-- 

52,189 

Chesterfield 

9,187 

179 

-- 

9,366 

Clarke 

120 

8 

-- 

128 

Craig 

3,708 

8,965 

401 

13,074 

Culpeper 

9,630 

3,116 

311 

13,057 

Cumberland 

23,279 

4,259 

— 

27,538 

Dickenson 

__ 

-- 

-- 

-  - 

Dinwiddle 

22,666 

488 

-- 

23,154 

Elizabeth  City 

9 

_„ 

_„ 

9 

Essex 

5,402 

_„ 

-- 

5,402 

Fairfax 

389 

84 

— 

473 

Fauquier 

1,154 

267 

49 

1,470 

Floyd 

__ 

-- 

764 

764 

Fluvanna 

21,330 

12,400 

-- 

33,730 

Franklin 

18,436 

1,923 

-- 

20,359 

Frederick 

4,132 

905 

-- 

5,037 

Giles 

68 

121 

hi 

236 

Gloucester           ,    . 

18,421 

-- 

_„ 

18,421 

Goochland 

10,907 

2,674 

_., 

13,581 

Grayson 

^„ 

3,461 

2,774 

6,235 

Greene 

255 

-._ 

36 

291 

Greensville 

29,675 

2,206 

-- 

31,881 

Halifax 

9,275 

182 

-- 

9,457 

Hanover 

1,231 

426 

__ 

1,657 

Henrico 

7,998 

261 

_„ 

8,259 

Henry 

12,378 

12 

— 

12,390 

Highland 

613 

3,006 

^-- 

3,619 

Isle   of  Wight 

13,093 

2,300 

— 

15,393 

James   City 

6,328 

158 

— 

6,486 

King  and  Queen 

17,292 

-- 

-- 

17,292 

King  George 

195 

83 

-- 

278 

King  William 

29,589 

— 

— 

29,589 
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Table   15.--Virg: 

mia   (  cont .  ) 

(In  i 

standard   cords) 

County 

\      Pine 

\      Hardwood      * 

C nest nut 

;        Total 

Lancaster 

7,513 

__ 

7,513 

Lee 

-- 

3 

,026 

2,316 

5,3^^2 

Loudoun 

35- 

-- 

-- 

35 

Louisa 

6,058 

5 

,161+ 

— 

11,222 

Lunenburg 

6,li+9 

12i+ 

-- 

6,273 

Madison 

2,832 

153 

205 

3,190 

Mathews 

1,630 

_-, 

-- 

1,630 

Mecklenburg 

1^,813 

830 

-- 

15,61+3 

Middlesex 

11,090 

_- 

__ 

11,090 

Montgomery 

h,Qk6 

2 

,111+ 

5,012 

11,972 

Nansemond 

15,273 

2 

,^38 

-- 

17,711 

Nelson 

17,5^0 

16 

,5^^ 

695- 

3^,779 

New  Kent 

20,071 

651 

-r 

20,722 

Norfolk 

9^7 

-- 

-- 

9^7 

Northampton 

2,218 

-- 

-- 

2,218 

Northumberland 

2,558 

-- 

-- 

2,558 

Nottoway 

17,570 

3 

,135 

-- 

20,705 

Orange 

6,363 

972 

111 

7,  ^^6 

Page 

599 

157 

-- 

756 

Patrick 

__ 

-- 

78 

78 

Pittsylvania 

29,1+02 

620 

__ 

30,022 

Powhatan 

18,039 

5 

,587 

_,„ 

23,626 

Prince  Edward 

33,353 

5 

,169 

-- 

38,522 

Prince  George 

10,325 

1 

,702 

-- 

12 , 027 

Prince  William 

1,192 

19 

-- 

1,211 

Princess  Anne 

1+07 

-- 

-- 

1+07 

Pulaski 

293 

15 

23 

331 

Rappahannock 

378 

-- 

-- 

378 

Richmond 

8,600 

-- 

-- 

8,600 

Roanoke 

1,333 

1+0 

23 

1,396 

Rockbridge 

i+,827 

13 

,19^ 

-- 

18,021 

Rockingham 

820 

51+0 

__ 

1,360 

Russell 

-- 

702 

-- 

702 

Scott 

-- 

5 

,^97 

3,^35 

8,932 

Shenandoah 

1,121 

13 

— 

1,131+ 

Smyth 

113 

250 

976 

1,339 

Southampton 

22,220 

3 

A99 

-- 

25,719 

Spotsylvania 

1,1+25 

kQ 

— 

1,^73 

Stafford 

1,983 

188 

-- 

2,171 

Surry 

10,1+17 

128 

__ 

10,51+5 

Sussex 

20,071 

1+21+ 

-- 

20,495 

Tazewell 

-- 

-- 

_  _ 



Warren 

1,970 

629 

-- 

2,599 

Warwick 

•    2,085 

257 

-- 

2,31+2 

Washington 

-- 

5. 

,637 

2,228 

7,865 

Westmoreland 

1,613 

-- 

-- 

1,613 

Wise 

-- 

65 

2,530 

2,595 

Wythe 

157 

7^ 

^7 

278 

York 

^,778 

-- 

-- 

4,778 

Total 

989,205 

312. 

,069 

25,059 

1,326,333 

■-    2i+    ^ 


Table  l6 . --Companies  drawing  pulpwood  from  the  South_,  1931 


;     Plant 

:   Pulp 

State 

:        Name  of  company 

'    location 

:  capacity, 
:  2k  hrs.y 

Tons 

ALABAMA 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 

Coosa  Pines 

k^k 

Gulf  States  Paper  Corp. 

Tuscaloosa 

^00 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Co. 

Mobile 

P2S 

International  Paper  Co, 

Mobile 

580 

National  Gypsum  Co. 

Mobile 

150 

Ruberoid  Co. 

Mobile 

60 

ARKANSAS 

Crossett  Paper  Mills 

Crossett 

375 

International  Paper  Co. 

Camden 

5^0 

FLORIDA 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Pensacola 

130 

Container  Corp.  of  America 

Fernandina 

200 

Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 

Palatka 

200 

International  Paper  Co. 

Panama  City 

1^30 

National  Container  Corp, 

Jacksonville 

k25 

Rayonier_,  Inc. 

Fernandina 

275 

St .  Joe  Paper  Co= 

Port  St.  Joe 

^00 

, 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Pensacola 

^5 

GEORGIA 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Macon 

200 

Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Brunswick 

400 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 

Savannah 

ij  '■;) 

Macon  Kraft  Co. 

Macon 

oOO 

St.  Marys  Kraft  Corp. 

St.  Marys 

500 

Southern  Paperboard  Corp, 

Savannah 

250 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp. 

Savannah 

1,^00 

LOUISIANA 

Bird  &  Son 

Shreveport 

25 

The  Brown  Paper  Mill  Co,,  Inc. 

West  Monroe 

550 

Calcasieu  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Elizabeth 

200 

Flintkote  Co. 

New  Orleans 

50 

Gaylord  Container  Corp. 

Bogalusa 

912 

International  Paper  Co. 

Bastrop 

1,030 

International  Paper  Co. 

Spring  Hill 

1,^50 

Southern  Advance  Bag  &  Paper  Co. 

Hodge 

300 

MARYLAND 


West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


Luke 


175 


25  - 


Tab  le   l6 .  -  -Conipanles_drawing  pulpwood   from   "ae  South_,    19^1   (cont.) 


State 


Name  of  company 


Plant 
location 


Pulp 
capacity 
2k   hrs.i/ 


MISSISSIPPI     Flintkote  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 
International  Paper  Co. 
Masonite  Corp. 

Johns -Manvi lie  Products  Corp. 
United  States  Gypsum  Co. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co. 
Halifax  Paper  Co  .  _,  Inc. 
Mead  Corp, 

North  Carolina  Pulp  Co. 
Riegel-Carolina  Corp. 


OHIO 
PENNSYLVAl^IA 


Mead  Corp. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp, 
P.  H.  Glatfelter  Co. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  International  Paper  Co. 
Sonoco  Products  Co. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co, 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


VIRGINIA 


Mead  Corp. 
Mead  Corp. 
Mead  Corp. 
Southern  Extract  Co. 

Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co. 
Southland  Paper  Mills,,  Inc. 

Camp  Manufacturing  Co,^  Inc. 
Chesapeake  Corp.  of  Virginia 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 
Mead  Corp. 

Mead  Corp.  Columbian  Division 
National  Container  Corp.  of 

Virginia 
Southern  Johns -Manville 

Products  Corp. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


Tons 


Meridian 

150 

Moss  Point 

560 

Natchez 

300 

Laurel 

900 

Natchez 

300 

Greenville 

180 

Canton 

800 

Roanoke  Rapids 

260 

Sylva 

160 

Plymouth 

800 

Acme 

200 

Chillicothe 

125 

York 

48 

Spring  Grove 

100 

Georgetown 

1,715 

Hartsville 

80 

Charleston 

800 

Harriman 

90 

Kingsport 

lUO 

Nashville 

62 

Kncxville 

67 

Pasadena 

510 

Lufkin 

i^8o 

Franklin 

330- 

West  Point 

500 

Hopewell 

i+00 

Lynchburg 

125 

Bristol 

85 

Big  Island 

150 

Jarratt 

200 

Covington 

600 

1/  Southern  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturer^.  Vol.  1^^  No.  10,  Oct.  1,  1951 
and  other  sources. 
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Agriculture--Asheville 


EACH   DOT    REPRESENTS    AN    AVERAGE  OF  5,000  CORDS    OF   PINE 


Figure  3. --Pine  pulpwood  production  by  county  in  the  South,  1951 


27 


Figure  1+. --Hardwood  pulpwood  production  by  coxmty  in  the  South,    1951 
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FORMORD 

Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations o  In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Survey 
is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolinao 

The  five-fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Sxorvey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  domestic 
uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (k)   to  determine  the  present  consumption  and 
the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products,  and  (5)  to 
interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  private 
and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were  first  inventoried 
by  the  Forest  Survey  during  the  period  193^-36,  and  these  findings  have  been 
published.  Since  that  time,  the  effects  of  timber  cutting,  forest  growth, 
changes  in  land  use,  better  management  practices,  and  other  factors  have 
caused  changes  in  the  growing  stock  which  can  only  be  measured  accurately 
by  on- the -ground  surveys,  A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  in  Georgia 
was  started  In  July  1950'  This  progress  report  presents  area  and  timber 
volume  statistics  compiled  from  the  resurvey  for  Southeast  Georgia,  desig- 
nated as  Survey  Unit  No,  1, 
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Figure  1. — Counties  in  Southeast  Georgia  included  in  Survey  Unit  No.  1 
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FOREST  STATISTICS  FOR  SOUTHEAST  GEORGIA,  1952 


This  progress  report  presents  statistical  data  on  forest  area 
and  timber  volumes  for  35  counties  in  Southeast  Georgia  designated  as 
Survey  Unit  No.  1  (fig.  l).   The  field  data  were  obtained  during  the 
period  March  1951  to  March  1952  as  part  of  a  resurvey  of  forest  re- 
sources in  Georgia  which  was  started  in  July  1950  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing.  The  procedures  used  in  obtaining  the  estimates  of  land  area 
and  timber  volumes  are  outlined  briefly  on  page  ^Q. 

The  original  Forest  Survey  of  Southeast  Georgia  was  made  in 
193^.   Statistics  for  both  surveys  have  been  compared  to  show  changes 
and  trends  which  have  occurred  during  the  17-year  interim. 


1952  HIGHLIGHTS  AKD  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land  area  is  forested. --The  thirty- 
five  counties  which  make  up  the  Southeast  Georgia  Survey  Unit  contain 
an  aggregate  area  of  10.6  million  acres.   Forests  occupy  7.7  million 
acres,  or  72  percent,  of  this  total  land  area  (fig.  2).   This  unit, 
with  its  high  pro- 
portion of  forest 
land,  is  the  most 
important  timber- 
producing  section 
in  the  State. 
Land  in  agricultur- 
al use  amounts  to 
1.9  million  acres, 
with  300  thousand 
additional  acres 
classified  as  idle. 
The  remaining  7 
percent  of  land 
area  includes  cit- 
ies and  towns, 
rights-of-way, 
marsh,  and  coastal 
beaches.  Figure  2. --Land  use  in  Southeast  Georgia,  1952 
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In  the  17-year  period  between  the  193^  a^^d  1952  surveys,  the  area 
of  forest  land  increased  23k   thousand  acres,  or  3.I  percent.   This  in- 
crease is  largely  due  to  the  reversion  of  idle  and  abandoned  agricultur- 
al land  to  forest. 


Ninety-two  percent  of  the  forest  land  is  privately  owned. 
Nearly  half  of  the  private  forest  land  is  in  farm  woodlands  or  for- 
ests^ and  the  remainder  is  owned  by  pulp  and  paper  mills ^  I'omber 
companies,  estates,  and  other  private  owners.   The  publicly-owned 
forest  land  is  primarily  in  Federal  ownership  with  the  bulk  of  the 
acreage  in  Camp  Stewart  and  the  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Hardwood  forest  types  increase  in  area  at  expense  of  pine. -- 
Acreage  comparisons  based  on  forest  type  definitions  used  in  the 
original  Survey  show  that  770  thousand  acres  or  10  percent  of  the 
forest  land  which  was  formerly  classified  as  pine  type  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  hardwoods.   The  heaviest  loss  was  in  the  area  of  long- 
leaf-slash  pine  types,  which  decreased  nearly  600  thousand  acres 
(fig.  3). 
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Figure  3. --Change  in  area  of  forest  types, 
193^-1952 


These  shifts  in  the 
composition  of  the 
forests  are  primar- 
ily the  result  of 
cutting  practices 
used  in  harvesting 
timber.  When  stands 
of  pine  are  mixed 
with  hardwoods  or 
cypress,  or  where 
there  Is  a  hardwood 
understory,  the  pre- 
ferred pine  timber 
is  often  cut  leaving 
the  less  desirable 
species  to  occupy 
the  site.  Similar 
trends  are  found  in 
other  survey  units 
in  Southeastern 
States,  and  they  may 
be  expected  to  con- 
tinue until  hardwood 
control  measures  or 
changes  in  cutting 
practices  can  be 
economically  applied 
on  large  areas. 


Under  current  definitions  which  divide  the  forest  into  types 
on  the  basis  of  cubic  volume  or  number  of  stems,  pine  types  occupy 
5.0  million  acres,  or  65  percent  of  the  forest  land.   Hardwood  types, 
including  hardwood-pine  mixtures,  occupy  2.3  million  acres,  or  3I  per- 
cent, and  the  cypress  type  occupies  the  remaining  k   percent. 
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Better  stocking  of  young  pine  timber, --The  numbers  of  sound  trees 
found  in  both  surveys  have  been  compared  by  species  group  and  size  class 
to  show  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  timber  stands.   The  most 
important  change  is  the  increase  in  number  of  sound  pine  trees  in  all 
diameters  through  the  l4-inch  class.   Changes  in  numbers  of  trees  for 
the  cypress  and  hardwood  species  groups  are  spotty  and  indicate  net  re- 
ductions in  trees  of  saw-timber  size,.  These  changes  are  shown  in  Table  i 

Table  Ao --Percent  change  in  numbers  of  sound  trees  by  species  group  and 

diameter  class,  193^  to  19^2 


D.b»ho 
class 
(inches) 

Pine 

Cypress 

Soft-textured 
hardwoods 

Hard-textured 
hardwoods 

All  species 

2 

+lh 

+20 

+69 

+101 

+69 

k 

+96 

-12 

+17 

+  25 

+51 

6 

+70 

+  9 

-  3 

+  k9 

+ko 

8 

+30 

+16 

-  8 

+   23 

+  19 

10 

+6l 

0 

+16 

-  21 

+39 

12 

+h2 

+  1 

-10 

-   11 

+21 

Ih 

+11 

-  2 

+  5 

+  18 

+  9 

16 

-11 

'3^ 

-19 

+  3 

-11+ 

18 

-27 

+   2 

-25 

-  10 

-22 

20+ 

-51 

~3i 

-51 

-  15 

-40 

All  diameters 

+68 

+  10 

+kk 

+  69 

+5^^ 

All  trees  6" 

and  larger 

+k6 

+  6 

-  h 

+  19 

+27 

All  saw- 

timber  trees 

+37 

^  i; 

-13 

-  3 

+21 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  small  pine  trees,  together  with  the  de- 
crease in  area  of  pine  types^  indicates  a  better  stocking  of  trees  in 
present  pine -timber  stands..   This  is  apparently  the  effect  of  more  in- 
tensive fire  protection^  better  management  and  cutting  practices^  more 
planting,  and  conservative  turpentining  practices  in  recent  years » 

The  total  increase  in  trees  of  all  sizes  and  species  amounts  to 
5^  percent.   Considering  only  the  trees  of  volume  size  (6  inches  and 
larger  in  diameter),  the  most  significant  increases  were  in  pine  and- hard- 
textured  hardwood  species.   In  contrast,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
were  heavy  decreases  in  the  larger,  better-quality  trees  primarily  suit- 
able for  saw  timber.   The  number  of  pine  trees  I5  inches  or  larger  in 
diameter  is  23  percent  lesSo   The  numbers  of  cypress  and  hardwood  trees 
of  this  size  are  also  off  about  one-fourth.   This  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers of  trees  in  larger,  more  desirable  sizes  means  that  the  lumber 
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industry  must  manufacture  more  of  its  product  from  smaller^  lower- 
quality  trees.   It  also  means  heavier  competition  between  segments  of 
the  wood-using  industries  for  trees  in  the  same  range  of  size  classes. 

Another  change  which  deserves  serious  consideration  is  the  in- 
crease in  young  sapling-size  hardwood  trees <,  There  are  now  three  hard- 
wood saplings  ranging  in  size  from  1,0  to  2,9  inches  in  diameter  for 
each  two  pine  saplings  of  the  same  size^  and  the  hardwoods  are  increas- 
ing at  a  faster  rate.   The  prop-ortion  of  cull  trees  in  timber  stainds 
has  also  increased  sharply  since  193^= 

Pine  saw-timber  volume  increases  21  percent, --The  volume  of  pine 
saw  timber  increased  from  8,0  billion  board  feet  in  193^  to  9=. 6  billion 
in  1952^  a  change  of  21  percent.  Hardwood  and  cypress  timber  exhibited 
a  counter  trendy  decreasing  in  volume  from  6,5  billion  board  feet  to  5'>1 
billion.  The  resulting  change  is  a  2=percent  net  increase  in  the  total 
saw-timber  volume  as  shown  in  table  B, 

Table  B, --Change  in  volume  of  saw  timber^  193^  to  19^2 


Species  group 

i93i+y 

1952 

Change 

Million 
bd,    ft. 

Million 
bd,    ft. 

Percent 

Pines 

7,994 

9>64i 

+21 

Hardwoods 

5,132 

3,953 

=23 

Cypress 

i>36i^ 

1,171 

-111 

All  species 

Lk^k90 

1^,765 

+   2 

1/   Original  survey  volumes  have  been  recomputed  to 
allow  for  d:ifferences  in  standards  between  surveys  and 
to  adjust  for  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  and  coastal  areas 
which  were  not  surveyed  in  193^°  These  changes  in  the 
1934  estimates  have  been  made  to  provide  a  uniform  basis 
for  comparison. 


Softwoods  make  up  73  percent  of  the  total  board-foot  volume^ 
with  pine  timber  accounting  for  nearly  nine -tenths  of  the  softwood 
volume o  Slash  pine  is  the  most  Important  species,  followed  in  order 
by  longleaf,  loblolly,  and  pond  pine.   One-fourth  of  the  saw-timber 
volxome  is  in  stands  classified  as  large  saw  timber,  and  nearly  5O 
percent  is  in  small  saw= timber  stands.  Both  classes  have  a  minimijm 
volume  of  1,500  board  feet  per  acre.  Most  of  the  remaining  saw  tim- 
ber is  scattered  throughout  stands  of  poles  and  young  trees„  The  size 
of  the  average  pine  saw-timber  tree  Is  relatively  small,  being  11=9 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height. 


Hardwood  savlog  quality  poor_;  softwood  better  o --Hardwood  Log 
Grades  for  Standard  Lumber,  as  developed  by  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory^ were  used  in  grading  hardwood  sawlogs  in  the  1952  survey.   Under 
these  ruleS;,  only  1^^-  percent  of  the  board-foot  volume  qualified  as  se- 
lect or  grade  1^    and  23  percent  as  grade  2,,   The  remaining  63  percent 
was  classified  as  grade  3^  which  is  composed  of  low-grade  factory  lumber 
logs  or  logs  suitable  primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  cross  ties  and 
timbers.   This  means  that  about  three -fifths  of  the  lumber  produced  from 
these  logs  would  be  in  grades  poorer  than  No.  1  common. 

Softwood  saw-timber  trees  graded  under  modified  Crossett  Log 
Grades  are  of  somewhat  better  quality.   Twenty-eight  percent  is  in  grade  1 
logs^  46  percent  is  in  grade  2^  and  only  26  percent  is  in  grade  3<.   Sawn 
for  lumber^,  these  logs  would  yield  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total 
volume  in  B  and  Bet+er  grades o 

Growing  stock  volume  increases  8  percentg --The  total  growing  stock 
volume  includes  all  sound  trees  of  pole-timber  size  (5»0  to  8.9  inches 
doboho  for  softwoods  ande5^C)  to  10.9  inches  for  hardwoods)  as  well  as 
the  larger  saw-timber  trees.   Trees  smaller  than  5^0  inches  in  size  are 
considered  saplings  or  seedlings  and  are  not  assigned  volumes  for  inven- 
tory purposes. 

Changes  in  terms  of  cubic  volume  for  all  sound  trees  5oO  inches 
doboho  and  larger  roughly  parallel  those  of  board-foot  volume.   The 
total  increase  since  193^  was  8  percent_,  but  pine  volume  increased  25 
percent  while  hardwood  and  cypress  volumes  decreased  I5  and  8  percent 
respectively. 


Table  C, --Change  in  volume  of  all  trees  ^,0   inches  d,b,h,  and  larger, 

IQ34  to  1952 


Species 
group 


Growing  stock 


193^^/ 


L952 


Change 


Cull  trees 


193W 


1952 


Change 


Pines 
Hardwoods2/ 

Cypress 

All  species 


Mi  Hi  on 
cu,  ft, 

2,537 

1,586 

381 


Million 
cu_,  ft, 

3,x8i 

1,350 

351 


Percent 


+25 
-15 
-  8 


Million 
cu  ,__ft, , 

20 
93 


Million 
cu,  ft, 

159 

8IT 

78 


i|,504 


4.882 


8 


571 


1,054 


Percent 

+695 
+  78 
-  16 


+  85 


1/  See  footnote  1,  table  B, 

2/  Excludes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  saw=timber  trees, 
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Volume  of  cull  material  increases. --Table  C  also  shows  that  the 
volume  of  trees  classified  as  culls  because  of  poor  form  or  rotten  de- 
fect has  risen  sharply.   Although  the  volume  of  cull  pine  timber  in- 
creased nearly  seven  times,  the  most  significant  increase  was  in  cull 
hardwood  trees.   During  the  period,  scrub  oak  volume  increased  from 
22  million  to  37  million  cubic  feet  and  the  volume  of  rotten  cull 
hardwoods  doubled.   Cull  trees  are  seldom  cut  and  tend  to  increase  in 
number  in  the  stands  unless  special  silvicultural  measures  are  taken 
to  remove  them.  These  trees  pose  a  difficult  utilization  problem  and 
at  the  same  time  occupy  growing  space  which  could  be  used  to  grow  better- 
quality  timber. 

Planting  required  to  reforest  many  areas. --Two  and  one-quarter 
million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  pine  and  upland  hardwood  types  are 
now  less  than  kO   percent  stocked  with  sound  trees  of  commercial  species. 
About  four-fifths  of  this  acreage  has  a  suitable  source  of  seed  and  the 
areas  may  be  expected  to  restock  naturally.   It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  plan  nearly  one-half  million  acres  to  bring  them  back  into 
production  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.   Also,  some  of  the  area 
reported  as  idle  agricultural  land  is  better  suited  to  forest  use  and 
should  be  included  in  any  planting  program.   About  200  thousand  acres 
of  the  forest  land  is  suitable  for  the  operation  of  tractor-drawn  plant- 
ing machines  and  the  remainder  would  require  hand  planting. 

Other  areas  are  overstocked. --More  than  kO   percent  of  the  forest 
land  area  is  in  a  fully-stocked  or  overstocked  condition  when  all  trees 
including  the  seedling  and  sapling  sizes  are  considered.   As  these  stands 
continue  to  grow,  natural  mortality  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  stock- 
ing on  most  areas =   However,  some  stands  will  require  a  silvicultural 
treatment  to  prevent  stagnation  and  provide  for  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth. 

Gum  naval  stores  activity  widespread. --Throughout  Southeast  Geor- 
gia working  turpentine  crops  are  found  on  ^6   percent  of  the  area  in  slash 
and  longleaf  timber  stands «  More  than  58  million  trees,  most  of  them  in 
the  ten-,  twelve-,  and  fourteen-inch  diameter  classes,  are  now  in  the 
working  and  resting  stages. 

Since  193^^  however,  gum  naval  stores  activity  has  declined.   The 
area  of  working  crops  decreased  from  three  million  to  1.2  million  acres, 
and  the  number  of  trees  being  worked  is  down  to  38  million  as  compared  to 
51  million. 
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Tab  le  1  o  -  -Gross  area—  "by  broad  use  class,  1952 


Class  of  use 

Are 

>a 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 

7,626.8 

70,^ 

Noncommercial ! 

Reserved  from  commercial  use 

0.6 

(2/) 

Unproductive  for 

timber  use 

49.8 

0,5 

Total  forest 

7,677^2 

70.9 

Nonforest  land: 

Agriculture  -  active 

l,691o6 

15.6 

Agriculture  -  idle 

329.2 

3.0 

Pasture 

I9I-O 

1.8 

Marsh           / 
Urban  and  other- 

^38.3 

i+,0 

272,0 

2»5 

Total  nonforest 

2,Q22a 

26.9 

Total  land  area 

hi 
Total  water  area- 

10,599^3 

97.8 

233^3 

2.2 

All  classes 

10,832.6 

100,0 

1/  From  Uo  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950, 

2/  Less  than  O0O5  percent, 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries,  schools,  etc, 

hj   Includes  8l,000  acres  of  water  according  to  Sur- 
vey standards  of  area  classification  but  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  as  land. 
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Table  2, --Ownership  of  land,  1952 


Class  of  ownership 

All  land 

Commer 
forest 

cial 
land 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

-- 

-~ 

-- 

-- 

Indian 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Other  federal 

626.0 

5.9 

539.2 

7.1 

Total  federal 

626  „0 

5.9 

539.2 

7.1 

State 

55.2 

0.5 

1+6,6 

0,6 

County  and  municipal 

21,7 

0,2 

8.6 

0.1 

Total  public 

702.9 

6,6 

59^.^ 

7.8 

Private  land: 

Farm 

(1/) 

-- 

3,215.9 

1+2.2 

Other 

(1/) 

-- 

3,816,5 

50,0 

Total  private 

9,896.1+ 

93^^ 

7, 032.il 

92.2 

All  classes 

10,599.3 

100.0 

7,626.8 

100,0 

1/  Data  not  available. 
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Table    3, --Commercial  forest   area  by  forest   type   and   stand-size   class,    19^2 

(in  thousand  acres) 


Poorly 

Forest  type- 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Pine  types : 

Longleaf  pine 

17.6 

393. 0-' 

ekk.o 

410.0 

160.8 

1,625.4 

Slash  pine 

75c3 

957.2 

763.1 

815.1 

85.3 

2,696.0 

Loblolly  pine 

67.1 

109.2 

121.2 

103.4 

13.0 

413.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

-- 

3»3 

-- 

_„ 

3.3 

Pond  pine 

13.8 

28.3 

55.3 

112,3 

38.1 

247.8 

Total 

173.8 

1,487. 7 

1,586.9 

1,440.8 

297.2 

4,986.4 

Other  types: 

Oak-pine 

63.8 

95.9 

109  0  3 

160,2 

37.7 

466.9 

Oak-hickory: 

Upland  hdwdso 

2.8 

12,2 

33.8 

62.5 

15.0 

126,3 

Scrub  oak 

-- 

_=. 

-- 

35.9 

±98,6 

234.5 

Oak -gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 

33i.^ 

239.0 

420o2 

494.1 

36.8 

1,521.5 

Cypress 

32, i+ 

lG,h 

70.2 

104.2 

8.0 

291.2 

Total 

430. J+ 

423.5 

633.5 

856,9 

296.1 

2,640.4 

All  types 

6o4,2 

1,911.2 

2,2^0.4 

2,297.7 

593.3 

7,626,8 

Percent 

7.9 

25.1 

29.1 

30.1 

7.8 

100.0 

1/   See  description  of  forest   types   and   stand-size   classes   in  appendix, 
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Table  ^o--Net  volume—^  of  saw  timber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  million  board  feet) 


Poorly 

a            ■        2/ 

Species- 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

saw-timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 
areas 

Softwoods: 

Long leaf  pine 

79o3 

1,195.8 

632.4 

259.9 

70.8 

2,238.2 

Slash  pine 

525. U 

3,567.5 

872.9 

480.6 

4l.O 

5,487.4 

Loblolly  pine 

600.3 

621.1 

189.6 

110.3 

7.4 

1,528.7 

Pond  pine 

57.6 

123.9 

84.3 

81.5 

22.2 

369.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

5.4 

5.4 

6.3 

__ 

17.1 

Total  pine 

l,262o6 

5,513.7 

1,784,6 

938.6 

141.4 

9,640,9 

Cypress 

^55.9 

W.5 

143.5 

84,9 

2.7 

1,165.5 

Cedar 

l»3 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

1.6 

5.5 

Total  sftwds. 

1,719.8 

5,993.2 

1,929.0 

1,024.2 

145.7 

10,811.9 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

i^38.9 

567.0 

187.7 

99.8 

1.5 

1,294.9 

Sweetgum 

373.7 

131.5 

66.6 

46,0 

__ 

617.8 

Yellow-poplar 

100„i| 

69.5 

23.1 

3.2 

-- 

196.2 

Soft  maple 

^5»6 

58.8 

44.6 

3.8 

__ 

152.8 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

157.5 

69.6 

30.5 

20,6 

-- 

278.2 

Total 

1,116.1 

896. 1| 

352,5 

173-4 

1.5 

2,539.9 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

30.4 

17.2 

8,7 

2.4 

-- 

58.7 

Other  white  oaks 

5U.3 

30.1 

28.9 

18,8 

8.3 

140.4 

No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

5.^ 

11.7 

3.4 

2.9 

__ 

23,4 

Other  red  oaks 

507.3 

119. h 

118.1 

51.9 

— 

856.7 

Hickory 

73ol 

18.3 

15.1 

5.9 

3.4 

115.8 

Ash 

6o„2 

16.3 

15.6 

__ 

92.1 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

87.9 

17.7 

14. 9 

5.2 

~,  - 

125.7 

Total 

818.6 

290,7 

204.7 

87,1 

11.7 

1,412.8 

Total  hdwds o 

1,93^»7 

1,187.1 

557.2 

260,5 

13.2 

3,952.7 

All  species 

3,654,5 

7,180.3 

2,486.2 

1,284.7 

158.9 

14,764.6 

Percent 

2i;,8 

48.6 

16.8 

8.7 

1.1 

100,0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others. 
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Table  5«--Net  volume-'  of  saw 

timber  bv 

species 

and  diameter  class 

,  1952 

Species 

10-12 
inches 2/ 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26+ 
inches 

All  di! 

ameters 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

l,662oii 
3,59^.0 

513.5 
173.2 

7. 7 

Million 
bd.  ft, 

558,1 
1,727,2 

7^^3.5 

177,4 

9,4 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

17o7 
156,1 
238,0 

18,9 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

10,1 
33.7 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

2,238.2 

5,^87,4 

1,528.7 

369.5 

17.1 

Percent 

15.2 

37.2 

10.3 

2,5 

0.1 

Total  pine 

5.950,8 

3,215.6 

430.7 

43,8 

9,640,9 

65.3 

Cypress 
Cedar 

504.2 

395.2 
1.1 

211.  3 

54,8 

1,165.5 
5.5 

7.9 
(3/) 

Total  sftwdso 

6,k39^^ 

3,611,9 

642,0 

98.6 

10,811.9 

73.2 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds.. 

38U> 
86.1 
25. i+ 
U7.I 
66,0 

73^^.5 
341.4 
127^4 
Q3.9 
173.3 

149.0 

148.1 
43.4 

1L,8 

38.9 

27,0 
42,2 

1,294.9 
617.8 
196.2 
152.8 
278.2 

8.8 
4,2 

1.3 
1.0 

1.9 

Total 

609.0 

1,^70.5 

391.2 

69.2 

2,539.9 

17.2 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oak 

Other  white  oaks 

No.  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

8.5 
18.0 

^.5 

115.8 

14.0 

8.8 
13,8 

3%^ 

51.7 

14,5 

355.^ 

54,4 

78,9 
47.6 

14.8 
35.7 

4,4 

238.3 

15.9 

4,4 
23.8 

35.0 

147,2 
31.5 

40,5 

58.7 
140.4 

23,4 
856.7 
115,8 

92.1 
125.7 

0,4 

1.0 

0.2 
5.8 

0.8 
0.6 
0.8 

Total 

183.4 

637.9 

337,3 

254,2 

1,412.8 

9.6 

Total  hdwds. 

792,4 

2,108,4 

728,5 

323,4 

3,952,7 

26,8 

All  species 

7,251.8 

5,720,3 

1,370,5 

422,0 

14,764.6 

100,0 

Percent 

49,1 

38.7 

9-3 

2,9 

100,0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4»inch  rule. 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  includedo 
3/  Less  than  O0O5  percent. 
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Table  6. --Net  volume-     of   saw  timber  by  forest   type    and  stand-size   class,    1952 


'■>  ■ 

[n  million  board  feet) 

Poorly 

2/ 
Forest  type- 

Large 

saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 

5%6 

1,115.7 

571.6 

161,3 

55.1 

1,^59.3 

Slash  pine 

i^76.5 

3,828,9 

83^»6 

422^2 

37.3 

5,598.5 

Loblolly  pine 

472,0 

526o2 

107.3 

45.2 

5.8 

1,156.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

-' 

-- 

7.3 

-- 

-- 

7.3 

Pond  pine 

i+2.5 

69.6 

80.4 

33.1 

18. y 

244,5 

Total 

1,046.6 

5,540,4 

1,600.2 

661,8 

117.1 

8,966,1 

Other  types: 

Oak -pine 

321,1 

349.9 

15^.7 

115.3 

10.7 

951.7 

Oak-hickory: 

Upland  hdwds  o 

8,1 

47,7 

27.4 

33.5 

3.0 

119.7 

Scrub  oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5.6 

19.4 

25,0 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds , 

2,001,5 

950.7 

598,4 

4i8,3 

6.5 

3,975.4 

Cypress 

277,2 

291,6 

105.5 

50,2 

2,2 

726.7 

Total 

2,607.9 

1,639-9 

886,0 

622,9 

41,8 

5>798,5 

All  types 

3,654,5 

7,180,3 

2,486,2 

1,284.7 

158.9 

14,764,6 

Percent 

24,8 

48,6 

16,8 

8,7 

1.1 

100,0 

1/  Log   scale,    International   l/4-inch   log  rule. 

2/  See  description  of  forest   types    and  stand-size   classes   in  appendix. 
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Table  7- --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Species 

saw-timber 
stands 

saw-timber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 

2ii0 

^,789 

3,931 

1,289 

315 

10,5614. 

Slash  pine 

1,725 

15,395 

7,153 

2,075 

137 

26,1485 

Loblolly  pine 

1,550 

2,066 

1,268 

kk7 

20 

5,351 

Pond  pine 

153 

^87 

1^63 

36U 

71 

1,538 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

15 

15 

16 

I46 

Total  pine 

3,668 

22,752 

12,830 

1;,191 

5ii3 

143,9814 

Cypress 

1,115 

1,878 

818 

431 

8 

14,250 

Cedar 

h 

3 

3 

2 

5 

17 

Total  sftwds. 

k,7Ql 

211,633 

13,651 

U,62l+ 

556 

148,251 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

1,699 

3M2 

2,132 

562 

11 

7,836 

Sweetgum 

1,131 

531 

602 

1^5 

-- 

2,1409 

Yellow-poplar 

298 

239 

91 

61 

-- 

689 

Soft  maple 

273 

319 

352 

77 

-- 

1,021 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

538 

379 

217 

60 

-- 

1,194 

Total 

3,939 

ii,900 

3,39i+ 

905 

11 

13,149 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

75 

U9 

36 

3h 

-- 

194 

Other  white  oaks 

138 

116 

123 

66 

21 

464 

No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

1? 

37 

31 

10 

-- 

91 

Other  red  oaks 

1,^3^ 

665 

864 

198 

1; 

3,165 

Hickory 

210 

79 

55 

Ik 

8 

366 

Ash 

180 

113 

119 

-- 

-- 

412 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

61 

5 

20 

5 

1+ 

95 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

250 

122 

72 

22 

-- 

466 

Total 

2,361 

1,186 

1,320 

3I+9 

37 

5,253 

Total  hdwds. 

6,300 

6,086 

k,llh 

1,251+ 

1+8 

18,402 

All  species 

11,087 

30,719 

18,365 

5,878 

601+ 

66,653 

Percent 

16.6 

U6.1 

27.6 

8.8 

0.9 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods  , 
Hardwoods—/ 

126 
1,566 

714 
1,671 

663 

1,723 

5^5 
1,149 

163 
566 

2,211 
6.675 

Rotten  culls 
Hardwood  limbs 

l,4l8 
1,376 

1,243 
945 

1,^53 
6l4 

887 
310 

117 
35 

5,118 
3,280 

Total  other  material 

4,486 

^,573 

4,453 

2,891 

881 

17,284 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  8. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Pole 

trees 

Saw-timb 

er  trees 

All 

Species 

6 

8   : 

10 

12 

14-18 

20+ 

diameters 

inches 

inches  ; 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

1,220 

2,1.36 

2,836 

2,387 

1,636 

49 

10,564 

Slash  pine 

3M^ 

5,641  ; 

6,276 

5,579 

5,136 

419 

26,485 

Loblolly  pine 

1^91 

876  ; 

665 

850 

1,863 

606 

5,351 

Pond  pine 

205 

279 

272 

266 

471 

h5 

1,538 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

--  ; 

16 

8 

22 

-- 

46 

Total  pine 

5,350 

9,232 

10,065 

9,090 

9,128 

1,119 

43,984 

Cypress 

401 

783  ; 

731 

776 

989 

570 

4,250 

Cedar 

-- 

--  ; 

7 

7 

3 

-- 

17 

Total  sftwds. 

5,751 

10,015 

10,803 

9,873 

10, 120 

1,689 

48,251 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

986 

1,362 

1,875 

1,175 

2,000 

438 

7,836 

Sweetgum 

190 

280 

377 

238 

874 

450 

2,409 

Ye  How -poplar 

k6 

Ih 

70 

67 

327 

105 

689 

Soft  maple 

159 

221 

210 

147 

255 

29 

1,021 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

136 

191 

151 

180 

442 

9h 

1,19^^ 

Total 

1,517 

2,128 

2,683 

1,807 

3,898 

1,116 

13,149 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

13 

15 

17 

26 

89 

3^^ 

194 

Other  white  oaks 

63 

kk 

14 

51 

129 

163 

464 

No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

7 

2 

24 

12 

36 

10 

91 

Other  red  oaks 

325 

387 

325 

325 

905 

898 

3,165 

Hickory 

7 

50 

19 

40 

139 

111 

366 

Ash 

60 

53 

60 

25 

203 

11 

412 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

52 

30 

-- 

5 

8 

-- 

95 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

36 

68 

58 

3h 

119 

151 

466 

Total 

563 

649 

517 

518 

1,628 

1,378 

5,253 

Total  hdwds. 

2,080 

2,777 

3,200 

2,325 

5,526 

2,494 

18,402 

All  species 

7,831 

12,792 

14,003 

12,198 

15,646 

i+,l83 

66,653 

Percent 

11.7 

19.2 

21.0 

18.3 

23.5 

6.3 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods^/ 

Rotten  culls 
Hardwood  limbs 

131 
925 

374 

229 
1,272 

528 

573 
1,326 

566 

492 
924 

482 
665 

695 
1,628 

1,511 
1,714 

91 
600 

1,657 
901 

2,211 
6,675 

5,118 
3,280 

Total  other  material 

iMo 

2,029 

2,465 

2,563 

5,5^^8 

3,249 

17,284 

1/   Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Tab le   9 • - -Net  volume—     of   all  timber  by  species   and  class  of  material,    19^2 

(In  thousand   cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 

OTHER  MATERIAL 

Species 

Saw-timber  trees 

Pole- 
timber 
trees 

Total 
soimd 
trees 

Sound 
culls2/ 

"Rot  fRT) 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

culls 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

5,579 

li|,048 

3,213 

856 

37 

1,329 
3,362 

771 

198 

9 

3,656 

9,075 

1,367 

i+84 

10,564 

26,485 

5,351 

1,538 

46 

623 
751 
324 
207 
20 

22 
72 
38 
66 

Total  pine 

23,733 

5,669 

li|,582 

43,984 

1,925 

198 

Cypress 

Cedar 

2,i+03 
12 

663 
5 

1,181+ 

4,250 
17 

269 
17 

602 
3 

Total  sftwds. 

26,148 

6,337 

15,766 

48,251 

2,211 

803 

Hardwoods : 

Bl-  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

2,887 

1,238 

398 

576 

726 
32ii 
101 
86 
140 

4,223 
847 
190 
590 
478 

7,836 
2,409 
689 
1,021 
1,194 

3,150 
573 
13^ 
978 

719 

1,97^ 

436 

66 

512 

409 

Total 

^,hkk 

1,377 

6,328 

13,1^9 

5,55^ 

3,397 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 
Other  white  oaks 
No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 
Other  red  oaks 
Hickory 
Ash 

Dogwood,  persimmon 
Scrub  oakV 
Other  hard  hdwds. 

116 
271+ 

h6 

1,687 

226 

185 

11 

238 

33 
69 

12 
4i^l 

6k 

2 
66 

45 
121 

3'i 

1,037 

76 

173 
82 

162 

194 

464 

91 

3,165 

366 

412 
95 

466 

44 
549 

^3 

1,57^ 

214 

160 

14 

1,021 

198 

24 

146 

4 

1,049 

39 

13^ 

13 

88 

Total 

2,783 

Ikl 

1,729 

5,253 

3,822 

1,497 

Total  hdwds. 

8,227 

2,118 

8,057 

18,402 

9,376 

4,894 

All  species 

3^,375 

8,1^55 

23,823 

66,653 

11,587 

5,697 

Percent 

51.6 

12.7 

35»7 

100.0 

67.0 

33.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes   limb  volume  of  hardwood   saw-timber  trees. 

3/  Includes   noncommercial   species o 
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Table   10. --Net  volume—^    of  all   timber  by  forest   type    and   stand-size   class,    19^2 

(in  thousand   cords) 
GROWING  STOCK 


Forest  type 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 

saw-timber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 

stocked 

stands  & 

unstocked 

areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 

161 
1,618 
1,315 

115 

1+,521 

17,111 

1,889 

211*. 

3,851 

7,079 

l,0J+7 

20 

1+07 

852 

l,98ii 
177 

209 

223 

119 

15 

61 

9,608 

27,911 

4,U3 

20 

1,006 

Total 

3,209 

23,735 

12,1+OU 

3,222 

i+l8 

ii2,988 

Other  types: 

Oak-pine 
Oak-hickory: 

1,068 

1,501 

899 

5  Oil 

37 

i+,009 

Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

28 

l6i^ 

2I+O 

130 
23 

17 
95 

579 
118 

Oak-gum-cypress: 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Cypress 

6,132 

650 

^,089 
1,230 

k,QQ9 
733 

1,792 

207 

31 
6 

16,133 
2,826 

Total 

7,878 

e,9bk 

5,961 

2,656 

186 

23,665 

All  types 

11,087 

30,719 

18,365 

5,878 

601+ 

66,653 

Percent 

16.6 

1+6.1 

27.6 

8.8 

0.9 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 

k 

188 

304 

209 

57 

762 

Slash  pine 

IU9 

1,253 

1+71 

383 

27 

2,283 

Loblolly  pine 

269 

192 

162 

187 

62 

872 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

-- 

11 

-- 

-- 

11 

Pond  pine 

13 

33 

30 

76 

27 

179 

Total 

^35 

1,666 

978 

855 

173 

^,107 

Other  types: 

Oak-pine 

3^3 

551 

1+17 

139 

82 

1,532 

Oak-hickory: 

Upland  hdwds. 

3^^ 

7^ 

85 

95 

63 

351 

Scrub  oak 

-- 

-- 

58 

lk2 

uoo 

Oak -gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 

3,570 

2,092 

2,771 

1,610 

208 

10,251 

Cypress 

lOU 

190 

202 

13^ 

13 

61+3 

Total 

U,051 

2,907 

3,^+75 

2,036 

TO8 

13,177 

All  types 

i^,U86 

'+,573 

1^,^53 

2,891 

881 

17,281+ 

Percent 

25.9 

26.5 

25.8 

16. 7 

5.1 

100.0 

1/    Sound  wood   and  bark. 
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Table   11. --Net  volume-^    of  pole-timber   trees  by  forest   type   and  stand-size   class, 

1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 
GROWING  STOCK 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

AT  ] 

Forest  type 

saw-timber 

saw-timber 

timber 

&   sapling 

stands  & 

C1I"  fl  n(i  c: 

stands 

stands 

stands 

stands 

unstocked 
areas 

Pine    types: 

Longleaf  pine 

__ 

1,087 

2,080 

350 

i^5 

3,562 

Slash  pine 

22^4- 

J+,910 

l+,i+i+5 

666 

k 

10,2i+9 

Loblolly  pine 

11+9 

kkh 

7I+2 

53 

-- 

1,388 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

Pond  pine 

9 

9 

176 

103 

5 

302 

Total 

382 

6,1+50 

1M3 

1,172 

^^ 

15,501 

Other   types: 

Oak -pine 

21+3 

520 

1+58 

182 

7 

1,1+10 

Oak -hickory: 

Upland  hdwds. 

8 

38 

168 

37 

8 

259 

Scrub   oak 

-- 

-- 

-- 

7 

37 

1+1+ 

Oak -gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 

1,086 

1,503 

2,1+77 

61+1+ 

13 

5,723 

Cypress 

18 

396 

i+15 

57 

-- 

886 

Total 

1,355 

2,1+57 

3,518 

927 

65 

8,322 

All   types 

1,737 

8,907 

10,961 

2,099 

119 

23,823 

Percent 

7.3 

37. i^ 

1+6.0 

8.8 

0.5 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Pine   types: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 

75 
75 

10 

1+2 

1+23 

1+2 

10 

71 

171 

1+6 

20 

72 

li+l 

36 

35 

21+ 

209 
810 
199 

75 

Total 

160 

517 

308 

281+ 

21+ 

1,293 

Other   types: 

Oak -pine 
Oak-hickory: 

77 

178 

168 

i+2 

56 

521 

Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub   oak 

6 

10 

33 

16 
27 

31 
21+1 

96 
268 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds . 
Cypress 

702 
1+0 

500 
50 

933 
166 

582 

1+1 

102 

2,819 
297 

Total 

825 

738 

1,300 

708 

1+30 

1+,001 

All   types 

985 

1,255 

1,608 

992 

1+51+ 

5,291+ 

Percent 

18.6 

23.7 

30.1+ 

18.7 

8.6 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  12. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1952 

(in  million  cubic  feet) 
GROWING  STOCK 


Pole   - 

trees 

Saw-timber  trees 

Species 

All 

6 

8 

10 

12 

11+ -18 

20+ 

diameters 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

71.6 

163.9 

206.8 

181.6 

129.8 

l+.l 

757.8 

Slash  pine 

202.8 

377.8 

1+56.2 

1+21.1 

1+09.6 

35.7 

1,903.2 

Loblolly  pine 

28.8 

58.9 

1+8.7 

61+. 7 

150.1+ 

51.8 

1+03.3 

Pond  pine 

12.1 

18.8 

19.3 

20.5 

38.0 

3.9 

112.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

-- 

1.1 

0.6 

1.9 

— 

3.6 

Total  pine 

315.3 

619.1+ 

732.1 

688.5 

729.7 

95.5 

3,180.5 

Cypress 

26.9 

59.0 

57.9 

65.3 

87.0 

53.8 

3^^9.9 

Cedar 

"~ 

-- 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

1.3 

Total   sftwds. 

3I+2.2 

678.1+ 

790.5 

75^^.3 

817.0 

li+9.3 

3,531.7 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.   &  tupelo   gum 

59. i^ 

89.6 

131.0   ; 

88.7 

158. U 

36.2 

563.3 

Sweetgum 

11.1+ 

18.1+ 

26.1   ': 

17.8 

69.3 

37.0 

180.0 

Yellow-poplar 

2.9 

1+.8 

1+.9   : 

5.2 

25.9 

8.5 

52.2 

Soft  maple 

9.^ 

1I+.5 

1I+.8   : 

11.0 

20.0 

2.1+ 

72.1 

Other   soft  hdwds. 

8.3 

12.6 

10.5 

13.7 

35.3 

7.6 

88.0 

Total 

91.1+ 

139.9 

187.3  ; 

136.1+ 

308.9 

91.7 

955.6 

White  &   swamp 

chestnut  oak 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

7.2 

2.9 

ii+.8 

Other  white  oaks 

3.7 

2.9 

1.0 

3.9 

10.5 

13.5 

35.5 

No.    red  &   swamp 

red  oaks 

0.1+ 

0.1 

1.7 

1.0 

2.8 

0.8 

6.8 

Other  red  oaks 

19.^ 

25.5 

22.1+ 

2I+.8 

72.1 

7I+.0 

238.2 

Hickory 

0.1+ 

3.^ 

1.3 

3.0 

11.0 

9.1 

28.2 

Ash 

3.5 

3.6 

1+.2 

1.8 

16.1 

0.8 

30.0 

Dogwood,   persimmon 

3.1 

2.0 

-- 

0.1+ 

0.6 

'   -- 

6.1 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

2.1 

1+.6 

l+.O 

2.5 

9.1 

12.1+ 

3^.7 

Total 

33. i^ 

1+3. 0 

35.8 

39.2 

129.1+ 

113.5 

39i^.3 

Total  hdwds. 

I2I+.8 

182.9 

223.1 

175.6 

i^38.3 

205.2 

1,3^9.9 

All   species 

1+67.0 

861.3 

1,013.6 

929.9 

1,255.3 

35i+.5 

i+,88l.6 

Percent 

9.6 

17.6 

20.8 

19.0 

25.7 

7.3 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound   culls 

Softwoods     , 
Hardwoods—/ 

8.1 
58.9 

16.1 
81+. 8 

1+1.1 
92.5 

38.1+ 
70.9 

56.0 
129.9 

7.7 
1+9.2 

167.1+ 
1+86.2 

Rotten   culls 
Hardwood   limbs 

22.9 

35.2 

1+0.1 



39.1 

1+1.6 

122.9 
107.5 

1I+O.1+ 
61+.  3 

1+00.6 
213.1+ 

Total  other  material 

89.9 

136.1 

173.7 

190.0 

1+16. 3 

261.6 

1,267.6 

1/  .Excluding  bark. 

2/   Includes   noncommercial   species, 
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Table  13.--Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  species -and  class  of  material,  1952 

(in  million  cubic  feet) 


GROWING 

STOCK 

OTHER  MATERIAL 

Saw-timber  trees 

Species 

Pole- 
timber 

Total 
sound 

Sound 
culls2/ 

Rotten 

Sawlog 

Upper 

culls 

portion 

stems 

trees 

trees 

Softwoods : 

Long leaf  pine 

^25,3 

97.0 

235.5 

757.8 

hi.'? 

1.7 

Slash  pine 

1,077.6 

2U5.O 

580.6 

1,903.2 

56.0 

h.9 

Loblolly  pine 

253o7 

61.9 

87.7 

^03  =  3 

24,6 

2.9 

Pond  pine 

67.1 

IJ+.6 

30o9 

112.6 

15.3 

5.1 

Shortleaf  pine 

2»9 

0.7 

.= 

3.6 

1.5 

-- 

Total  pine 

1,826.6 

1+IQ.2 

93^.7 

3,180.5 

144.9 

14.6 

Cypress 

214.1 

49.9 

85.9 

349.  Q 

21.2 

55.1 

Cedar 

1.1 

0,2 

-- 

1.3 

1-3 

0.3 

Total  sftwds. 

2,01+1.8 

469.3 

1,020.6 

3,531.7 

167.4 

70.0 

Hardwoods: 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

229 » 9 

53.^ 

280,0 

563.3 

228.2 

149.8 

Sweetgum 

99.6 

24.5 

55.9 

180.0 

30.2 

31.6 

Yellow-poplar 

31.8 

7.8 

12.6 

52.2 

6.0 

5.1 

Soft  maple 

27,2 

6.2 

38,7 

72.1 

67,4 

37.0 

Other  soft  hdwds . 

i+5.6 

11. 0 

31.^ 

88.0 

46.3 

29.8 

Total 

1^3^.1 

102.9 

418.6 

Q55.6 

378  a 

253.3 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oak 

9.5 

2.4 

2.9 

14,8 

3.^ 

1.7 

Other  white  oaks 

22,1 

5.8 

7.6 

35.5 

41,3 

11.3 

No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

3.7 

0.9 

2,2 

6.8 

3.3 

0,4 

Other  red  oaks 

136.2 

3^.7 

67.3 

238,2 

122 , 1 

84.1 

Hickory 

18.1+ 

^.7 

5,1 

28.2 

15.8 

2.9 

Ash 

15.0 

3.7 

11.3 

3O0O 

8.9 

9.6 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

0.8 

0,2 

5.1 

6.1 

1.0 

0.9 

Scrub  oak3/ 

_„ 

_, 

-- 

_. 

l^^l 

-- 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

19.2 

4.8 

io„7 

3^.7 

11.3 

6.7 

Total 

22ij-.9 

57.2 

112.2 

39i^o3 

281,2 

117.6 

Total  hdwds. 

659.0 

16O0I 

530.8 

1,3^9.9 

659.3 

370.9 

All  species 

2,700,8 

629.4 

1,551.^ 

4,881.6 

826.7 

440.9 

Percent 

55.3 

12.9 

31.8 

100,0 

65.2   , 

34.8 

1/  Excluding  bark, 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  saw-timber  trees > 

3/   Includes  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  1^.. --Average  volume—  per  acre  of  saw  timber  by  forest  type, 
species  group,  and  stand-size  class,  1952 


(in 

board  feet) 

Forest  type 

and 
species  group 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 
saw-timber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,155 

2,809 
30 

887 
1 

376 
3 

1,197 
9 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

2/ 
Loblolly  pine- 

5,867 
463 

3,905 
96 

1,062 
31 

494 
17 

2,016 
61 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6,377 
655 

322 

854 
67 

376 
63 

2,563 
227 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,838 
2kk 

2,319 
142 

1,453 

340 
6 

954 
33 

Oak-pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3,516 
1,519 

2,016 
1,633 

1,013 
402 

567 
70 

1,372 
666 

Upland  hdwdSo 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,891 

412 
3,514 

212 
599 

201 
26Q 

220 
728 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

__ 

-- 

, 

67 
40 

67 
40, 

Lowland  hdwdso 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

780 
5,259 

524 
3,454 

333 
1,091 

415 
385 

489 
2,124 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

8,U28 
138 

3,554 
26i 

1,470 
34 

466 

2,403 
92 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2, me 
3,202 

3,136 
621 

869 
251 

405 
95 

l,4l8- 
518- 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
2/  Includes  short  leaf  pine  type,, 
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Table  1^. --Average  volume-  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 
and 

Large 
saw-timber 
stands 

Small 

saw-timber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

species  group 

SoundS/ 

Cull2/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

9.1 

0.2 

11. i+ 
0.1 

0.1 

6.0 
(3/) 

0.i+ 
0.1 

1.9 
(3/) 

0.3 
0.2 

5.9 
(3/) 

0.3 

0.1 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

19.7 
1.8 

1.6 

i6.9 

1.0 

0.5 
0.8 

9.0 
0.3 

O.k 
0.2 

2.2 

0.1 

0.3 
0.2 

9.8 
0.5 

O.k 

o.k 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

i6.6 
2.9 

1.1 
2.9 

15.0 
2.3 

0.5 
1.2 

7.6 
1.0 

0.6 
0.7 

1.5 
0.2 

0.9 
1.3 

9.3 
l.k 

0.7 
l.k 

Shortleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

6.1 

3.^ 

-- 

-- 

6.1 

3.^ 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7-5 
0.9 

0.9 

7.0 
0.5 

1.0 
0.2 

7.2 
0.1 

0.5 
(3/) 

1.7 
0.1 

0.4 
0.2 

3.9 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Oak-pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

10.0 

6.8 

0.1 
5-3 

6.8 
8.8 

0.3 
5.^ 

i+.o 

U.2 

0.1 

3.7 

2.3 
0.1+ 

0.3 
0.9 

^.1 
3.9 

0.2 

3.1 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

9.9 

12.1 

1.2 

12.3 

6.1 

1.2 
6.0 

0.1 
2.k 

0.7 

1.2 

0.1 
1.9 

0.8 
3.8 

0.1 

2.7 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

O.k 
0.1 

0.1 
1.6 

O.k 
0.1 

0.1 

1.6 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2.0 
16.5 

0.3 
10.5 

1.6 
15.5 

0.3 

1.2 
8.5 

0.1 
6.5 

1.7 
1.7 

0.1+ 
3.0 

1.6 
9.0 

0.3 
6.k 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

19.6 
0.5 

1.7 
1.5 

li^.3 
1.8 

l.k 
1.1 

8.7 

1.8 

0.5 

2.k 

1.9 

(3/) 

1.1 
0.2 

8.7 
1.0 

1.1 
1.1 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7.9 
10.4 

0.5 
7.0 

12.9 
3.2 

0.5 
1.9 

6.1 

2.1 

O.k 

1.6 

1.8 
0.5 

0.3 
1.0 

6.3 

2.k 

o.k 
1.9 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  O.O5  cords  per 


acre. 
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Table  l6. --Number—  of  turpentine  pine  trees  by  working  status 

and  tree  size^  1952 
(In  thousands  of  trees) 


Working   status 

Pole- 

size 

trees 

Small 
saw-timber 
trees 

Large 
saw-timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Round  timber 

Working  timber 
Front -faced 
Back -faced 

Resting  timber 

Worked-out   timber 

223,659 

1,230 
506 

1,305 
518 

59,783 

l8,4i+2 
15,601 

17,27^ 

9,379 

1,803 

2i+5 
1,903 

1,7^5 

1,065 

285,2i+5 

19,917 
18,010 

20,324 

10,962 

All  classes 

227,218 

120,479 

6,761 

35^,^58 

1/  Includes  sound  cull  trees. 
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Table  17»--Area—  of  turpentine  pine  types  by  working  status, 

1952 


Crop  working   status 

Area 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Round   timber 

885.1 

19.3 

Working  timber 

Front-faced 

587.9 

12.8 

Back -faced 

635.7 

13.9 

Resting   timber 

426,8 

9.3 

Worked-out   timber 

138.5 

3.0 

2/ 
No   status- 

1,913.^ 

^1.7 

All  classes 

^,587.4 

100.0 

1/  Includes  266  thousand  acres  of  hardwood -longleaf  pine 
and  hardwood-slash  pine  mixtures. 

2/  Areas  having  less  than  I5  longleaf  or  slash  pine 
trees  9»0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger  per  acre. 
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Table  l8,--Area  of  stump  land  and  tonnage  of  wood  naval  stores  stumps 

by  availability  class,  1952 


Availability  class 

Area 

No, 
stumps 

Tonnage- 

Merchantable  area 

2/ 
Marginal  area- 
Potential  area- 
Inaccessible  area 

Thousand 
acres 

3,879.1 

89.6 

l,2i;8.l 

283.7 

Thousand 
stumps 

62,581 

977 

22,926 

5,032 

Thousand 
tons 

9,763 
152 

3,576 
785 

All  classes 

5,500.5 

91,516 

11^,276 

1/  Includes  207  thousand  tons  of  stumps  on  agricultural  land, 

2/  Stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in  extent  and  partially 
worked  areas « 

V  Areas  unworkable  at  present  due  to  density  of  timber  stands. 
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Table  19.. --Number  of  trees—  by  species  group,  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

1952 


(In  thousands  of 

trees) 

Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 
trees 

Pole- 

size 

trees 

Smaxl 
saw -timber 
trees 

Large 
saw -timber 
trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

852,751 

27,951 

4,683 

255,046 
6,224 
2,138 

128,540 

8,578 

505 

9,899 
890 
156 

1,246,236 

^3,643 

7,482 

Total 

885,385 

263,408 

137,623 

10,945 

1,297,361 

Other  softwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

131,569 
5,142 

1,713 

26,982 
2,798 
1,220 

12,551 
1,094 

1,015 

1,760 

46 

746 

172,862 
Q,080 
4,694 

Total 

138,424 

31,000 

14, 660 

2,552 

186,636 

Soft -textured  hdwds 0 : 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

773,872 

176,548 

i^3,308 

104,014 
41,720 
30,396 

18,754 

6,855 
5,642 

6,838 
1,796 
3,855 

903,478 

226, 9 W 

83,201 

Total 

993,728 

176, L30 

31,251 

12,489 

1,213,598 

Hard -textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culis2/ 
Rotten  culls 

231,688 

359,559 

25,039 

3x,535 

42,40Q 

7,625 

5,523 
3,907 
2,234 

,4,034 
1,761 
2,184 

272,780 

407,636 

37,082 

Total 

616,286 

81,569 

11,664 

7,979 

717,498 

All  species 

2,631,823 

552,107 

195,198 

33,965 

3,^15,093 

1/  All  trees  1.0  inch  dob.h.  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  trees, 
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Table   20, --Area-'    of   seedling,    sapling,    and  poorly  stocked  stands  by 

plantability  class,    1952 


No 

Suitable 

Hand 

All 
classes 

Forest  type 

planting 
required2/ 

for  machine 
planting 

planting 
required 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Longleaf  pine 

462  „  8 

60,2 

k7.Q 

570.8 

Slash  pine 

803.0 

51^5 

45.9 

900.4 

Loblolly  pine 

106. h 

0.6 

9.4 

116.4 

Pond  pine 

134 » 3 

11. 0 

5.1 

150o4 

Oak-pine 

167.8 

l^h 

22,7 

197.9 

Upland  hdwds. 

65o8 

0.9 

10.8 

77^5 

Scrub  oak 

31.5 

66.6 

136.4 

234.5 

All  types 

1,771.6 

1980  2 

278.1 

2,247.9 

Percent 

78.8 

8.8 

12.4 

100.0 

1/  Acreage  of  oak -gum-cypress    types   excluded. 

2/  Sufficient   seed  trees  present  or   area  is   restocking 


naturally. 
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Table  21. --Stocking  on  commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  tree 

size  class,  1952 


GROWING  STOCK  OF 

ALL  SIZES 

Forest 

Non- 

Poor 

Medium 

Good 

Over- 

Total 

stocked 

stocking 

stocking 

stocking 

stocked 

type 

area 

0-9fo 

10-39fo 

40-69^ 

70-99/0 

100+^ 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Longleaf  pine 

126.8 

715  =  2 

446.7 

179.9 

156.8 

1,625.4 

Slash  pine 

60.6 

522.5 

483.3 

342.4 

1,287.2 

2,696.0 

Loblolly  pine 

11.0 

47.6 

73.2 

54.4 

227.7 

413.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

-- 

-- 

3.3 

_- 

__ 

3.3 

Pond  pine 

24.5 

81.3 

67.4 

25.4 

49.2 

247.8 

Oak-pine 

32.6 

58.9 

57.8 

26.1 

291.5 

466.9 

Upland  hdwds . 

12.0 

18.5 

9.9 

14.0 

71.9 

126.3 

Scrub  oak 

198.7 

25.2 

7.4 

3.2 

_- 

234.5 

Lowland  hdwds. 

34.1 

141.8 

184.3 

201.1 

960.2 

1,521.5 

C;>T'^ess 

4.0 

40.9 

25.8 

18.1 

202.4 

291.2 

All  types 

504.3 

1,651.9 

1,359.1 

864.6 

3,246.9 

7,626.8 

Percent 

6.6 

21.7 

17.8 

11.3 

42.6 

100.0 

GROWING  STOCK  5.0  INCHES  DBH  AND 

LARGER 

Longleaf  pine 

485.9 

807.1 

260.8 

67.6 

4.0 

1,625.4 

Slash  pine 

692.9 

1,081.2 

533.1 

239.0 

149.8 

2,696,0 

Loblolly  pine 

89.1 

197.5 

66.8 

38.5 

22.0 

413.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

_. 

3o3 

__ 

__ 

„  = 

3o3 

Pond  pine 

I360O 

Q808 

13.0 

__ 

_> 

247  08 

Oak-pine 

153  =  7 

197.4 

67.3 

38.9 

9.6 

466.9 

Upland  hdwds. 

6Q.5 

35.8 

21.0 

_„ 

__ 

126.3 

Scrub  oak 

234.5 

__ 

_„ 

__ 

_. 

234.5 

Lowland  hdwds. 

374.8 

535.5 

367.4 

142.1 

101.7 

1,521.5 

Cypress 

83.0 

102.7 

44.7 

27  =  3 

33.5 

2^1,2 

All  types 

2,319.4 

3,059.3 

1,374.1 

553^4 

320.6 

7,626.8 

Percent 

30.4 

40.1 

18.0 

7.3 

4.2 

100.0 

SAW- 

TIMBER  GROWING  STOCK 

Longleaf  pine 

797  =  2 

716.2 

98.3 

13.7 

,„« 

1,625.4 

Slash  pine 

1,209.8 

1,037.7 

327 » 3 

^7^2 

24.0 

2,696.0 

Loblolly  pine 

180.2 

152.6 

58.5 

13.4 

9.2 

413.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

3=3 

__ 

-- 

==, 

__ 

3.3 

Pond  pine 

165.2 

80.5 

2.1 

__ 

=  _ 

247.8 

Oak-pine 

235  =  2 

179.3 

43.5 

8.9 

__ 

466.9 

Upland  hdwds. 

91.4 

28.1 

6.8 

_» 

__ 

126.3 

Scrub  oak 

234.5 

_  = 

__ 

__ 

__ 

234.5 

Lowland  hdwds. 

603.3 

652.3 

190.5 

44.4 

31.0 

1,521.5 

Cypress 

109.2 

124.3 

40.9 

10.0 

6.8 

29i.2 

All  types 

3,629.3 

2,971.0 

767.9 

187.6 

71.0 

7,626.8 

Percent 

47.6 

38.9 

10.1 

2.5 

0.9 

100.0 
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Table  22. 

-'County  area  by  broad 

use   class ^ 

1952 

Total 
areaV 

Won 'forest  area 

Forest   land 

County 

Land 

Watar 

Non- 
commercial 

Commercial 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Appling 

329  06 

75.2 

1.0 

253.4 

77.1 

Atkinson 

203.5 

35.- 

0.8 

_« 

167.6 

82.7 

Bacon 

187.5 

57.0 

-- 

130.5 

69.6 

Brantley 

286.1 

2it.i 

._ 

-- 

262.0 

91.6 

Bryan 

291.2 

h^.k 

11.6 

35.2 

201.0 

71.9 

Bulloch 

k^Q.^ 

198.2 

2.4 

__ 

237.8 

54.5 

Camden 

kkk^Q 

103.6 

31.7 

_« 

3OQ.5 

74.9 

Candler 

x60,6 

61,5 

0.6 

98.5 

61.6 

Charlton 

5l-> 

35.4 

6.9 

4.0 

465.1 

92.2 

Chatham 

32L.3 

lii8.3 

46.9 

0.4 

125.7 

45.8 

Clinch 

510.1 

20.3 

0.7 

489.1 

96.0 

Coffee 

3Q2.3 

142.2 

0.^ 

249.7 

63.7 

Dodge 

320  „0 

IiiO.3 

4.4 

-- 

175^,: 

55.5 

Echols 

272  oO 

17.0 

0.3 

«„ 

254.7 

93.7 

Effingham 

307  0  2 

53.2 

1.2 

-- 

252.8 

82.6 

Emanuel 

i^3^.l 

154.  g 

0.9 

«_ 

283.3 

64.7 

Evans 

119  oO 

kiJk 

0.5 

-^^ 

77.1 

65.1 

Glynn 

2^7.6 

8^.5 

32.6 

0.1 

L75.4 

66.2 

Jeff  Davis 

2^1.8 

40.0 

1.1 

170.7 

8l.O 

Jenkins 

224.6 

122 . 5 

0.4 

0.1 

101.6 

45.3 

Johnson 

200.  ] 

101.3 

0.8 

.„,„ 

98.2 

49.2 

Laurens 

519.1 

243,9 

i.6 

=  =. 

273.6 

52.9 

Liberty- 

3^^3.0 

70.5 

25.1 

.., 

247.4 

77.8 

Long 

257.9 

15.4 

1.^ 

2.9 

23803 

92.9 

Mcintosh 

306  „  6 

90.6 

4,1.8 

2.6 

171.6 

64.8 

Montgomery 

151.7 

54.3 

2.3 

„. 

95.1 

63.7 

Pierce 

218.9 

59.8 

0.9 

._ 

158.2 

72.6 

Screven 

iil6.6 

177.6 

2„g 

._ 

236.1 

57.1 

Tattnall 

315.5 

'■^3.1 

1.3 

„_ 

221.1 

70.4 

Telfair 

281,6 

91.2 

0.3 

190.1 

67.6 

Toombs 

236.2 

91.0 

1.2 

^,  _ 

144.0 

61.3 

Treutlen 

12^.2 

43.1 

0.2 

__ 

80.0 

65.2 

Ware 

583.7 

7^.5 

5  =  3 

5.1 

49Q.8 

86.4 

Wayne 

i^l3.i^ 

50,6 

2.0 

-- 

360.8 

87.7 

Wheeler 

195.8 

63.1 

l.Q 

-- 

L30.8 

67.5 

Unit  total 

10,832.6 

2,<^22.1 

23'^.3 

50.4 

7,626.8 

72.0 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census^  1950. 
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Table  23 

.--Ownership  of  commercial 

forest  land  by  county,  1952 

Private 

Public 

County 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

State 

County, 
city, 
town 

Total  ] 

public 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

acres 

Appling 

252.4 

99,6 

__ 

__ 

0.9 

0.1 

1.0 

0,4 

Atkinson 

167.6 

100.0 

-- 

__ 

__ 

-- 

-- 

__ 

Bacon 

130o5 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Brantley 

257oO 

98.1 

-- 

— 

5.0 

-- 

5,0 

1.9 

Bryan 

129.0 

64.2 

__ 

72.0 

(1/) 

-- 

72.0 

35.8 

Bulloch 

237.4 

99.8 

__ 

__ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

Camden 

309  oO 

99.8 

-- 

-- 

0,5 

-- 

0.5 

0.2 

Candler 

98.5 

100.0 

__ 

__ 

-- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

__ 

Charlton 

322  0  2 

69.3 

__ 

142,0 

__ 

0.9 

142.9 

30.7 

Chatham 

121.7 

96.8 

_. 

2,4 

0.1 

1.5 

4.0 

3.2 

Clinch 

474,1 

96,9 

__ 

14.9 

__ 

0,1 

15.0 

3.1 

Coffee 

249.6 

100  „0 

-- 

-- 

0,1 

(1/) 

0.1 

(2/) 

Dodge 

175.3 

100.0 

_=» 

__ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Echols 

254.7 

100.0 

__ 

— 

— 

I 

-- 

-- 

Effingham 

252o7 

100.0 

_. 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

(2/) 

Emanuel 

283.1 

99.9 

__ 

_» 

__ 

0.2 

0.2 

Ool 

Evans 

62.3 

80.8 

__ 

14.8 

__ 

(1/) 

14,8 

19.2 

Glynn 

170.0 

96.9 

-- 

2.5 

2.8 

0.1 

5^h 

3.1 

Jeff  Davis 

170.7 

100.0 

_  = 

_  = 

«=. 

__ 

_«, 

-- 

Jenkins 

100.8 

99.2 

_■- 

(1/) 

0,8 

_  = 

0,8 

0.8 

Johnson 

98.2 

100.0 

_= 

._ 

(1/) 

U/) 

-  = 

Laurens 

273o4 

99.9 

=  =. 

(1/) 

__ 

0,2 

0.2 

0.1 

Liberty 

139.1 

56.2 

__ 

10B.3 

__ 

(1/) 

108.3 

43.8 

Long 

215o3 

90.3 

_» 

23,0 

__ 

__ 

23.0 

9.7 

Mcintosh 

168.4 

98.1 

„_ 

2.9 

__ 

0.3 

3.2 

1,9 

Montgomery 

95ol 

100.0 

_„ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-•= 

Pierce 

158,1 

99.9 

-_ 

_= 

_> 

.  0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

Screven 

235»1 

99.6 

=.=. 

„_ 

__ 

1.0 

1.0 

0,4 

Tattnall 

212,7 

96.2 

__ 

5.1 

3.3 

__ 

8,4 

3.8 

Telfair 

190,1 

100.0 

=  _ 

__ 

(1/) 

(1/) 

(1/) 

„  = 

Toombs 

1^^3.3 

99.5 

_=, 

^^ 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

Treutxen 

80,9 

100.0 

-- 

«_ 

_  = 

__ 

„_ 

Ware 

315.0 

63,0 

=  « 

151.3 

31.4 

2,1 

184.8 

37oO 

Wayne 

359.5 

99.6 

__ 

__ 

__ 

•  1.3 

1^3 

0.4 

Wheeler 

129.6 

99.1 

-- 

__ 

1,2 

(1/i 

1.2 

0,9 

Unit  total 

7,032,4 

92.2 

-- 

539.2 

46.6 

8.6 

594,4 

7.8 

1/   Less  than  5O  acres. 
2/  Less  than  0.05  percent 
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Table  24. --Net  volume-  of  saw  timber  by  county  and  species  group^  1952 

i, In  million  board  feetj 


2/ 
Softwoods-' 

Gum,  maple, 

Other 

All 

County 

and  yellow- 

. 

V 

poplarV 

hardwoods 

species 

Appling 

365  ol 

28.2 

46.0 

439.3 

Atkinson 

280.2 

68.8 

__ 

349.0 

Bacon 

185.2 

36.9 

1.9 

224.0- 

Brantley 

3^8.6 

98.6 

19.9 

467.1 

Bryan 

3UO.8 

141.2 

30.8 

512.8 

Bulloch 

■  294.8 

101.9 

27.7 

424.4 

Camden 

415.4 

57.4 

119o6 

592.4 

Candler 

113.5 

15.0 

7.1 

135.6 

Charlton 

7^9.3 

140.2 

20.2 

968.7 

Chatham 

200.5 

98.2 

37.4 

336.1 

Clinch 

743  =  6 

45.5 

__ 

789.1 

Coffee 

502,7 

81,9 

24.9 

609.5 

Dodge 

265.1 

25.7 

28.0 

318.8 

Echols 

515.8 

25.9 

2.6 

544.3 

Effingham 

248.4 

207.2 

70.5 

526.1 

Emanuel 

309.8 

117.0 

15.1 

441,9 

Evans 

123,2 

16.9 

4.7 

144.8 

Glynn 

285.3 

74.6 

50.0 

409.9 

Jeff  Davis 

239.3 

17.2 

41.1 

297.6 

Jenkins 

77.5 

57.2 

49.9 

184.6 

Johnson 

129.4 

75.5 

40.0 

244.9 

Laurens 

202.1 

139.5 

198.7 

540.3 

Liberty 

387.9 

105.1 

89.1 

582.1 

Long 

254. Q 

65.4 

94.8 

415,1 

Mcintosh 

142.4 

46.0 

27.1 

215.5 

Montgomery 

137.0 

26.0 

28.2 

191.2 

Pierce 

229.9 

50.6 

1.5 

282.0 

Screven 

196.0 

132.0 

82.2 

410.2 

Tattnall 

299^3 

74.0 

37.6 

410.9 

Telfair 

294.0 

54.4 

60.9 

409.3 

Toombs 

223.8 

68.4 

34.8 

327.0 

Treutlen 

189.1 

19.4 

9.2 

217.7 

Ware 

754.9 

65.2 

.^^ 

820.1 

Wayne 

511.6 

86.9 

54.7 

653.2 

Wheeler 

205.5 

67.0 

56.6 

329.1 

Unit  total 

10,811.9 

2,539.9 

1,412.8 

14,764.6 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  pine,  c„ypress,  and  cedar. 

3/  Includes  other  soft -textured  hardwoods, 
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Table  25, --Net  volume-  of  saw  timber  by  county,  broad  species  group, 


and  diameter-class 

group,  1952 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Softwoods 

County 

9-1^ 

15+ 

11-14 

15+ 

Hardwoods 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Percent 

Percent 

bd.  ft. 

bd,  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Appling 

319.  i^ 

45.7 

18.1 

56.1 

83,1 

16.9 

Atkinson 

232o3 

47.9 

30.9 

37.9 

80.3 

19.7 

Bacon 

160,9 

24.3 

24.1 

14.7 

82,7 

17.3 

Brantley 

27^.5 

74,1 

44.9 

73.6 

74.6 

25.4 

Bryan 

208,2 

132.6 

82.9 

89.1 

66.5 

33.5 

Bulloch 

221.9 

72, Q 

72.8 

56.8 

69.5 

30.5 

Camden 

30^0  7 

110.7 

67,0 

110.0 

70.1 

29.9 

Candler 

99.1 

14,4 

16.7 

5.4 

83.7 

16.3 

Charlton 

511.1 

288,2 

87.8 

81.6 

82.5 

17.5 

Chatham 

70.3 

130.2 

51.2 

84.4 

59.7 

40.3 

Clinch 

625.7 

117.9 

21.4 

24.1 

94.2 

5.8 

Coffee 

399.0 

103.7 

76,3 

30.5 

82.5 

17.5 

Dodge 

221^.7 

40„4 

17.4 

36.3 

83.2 

16,8 

Echols 

469.0 

46.8 

24.7 

3.8 

94.8 

5.2 

Effingham 

188.1 

60.3 

66.9 

210,8 

47.2 

52.8 

Emanuel 

2k^,k 

66,4 

61.2 

70.9 

70.1 

29.9 

Evans 

99.8 

23,4 

10.1 

11.5 

85.1 

14.9 

Glynn 

165.8 

119.5 

71.3 

53.3 

69.6 

30.4 

Jeff  Davis 

2li^.3 

25.0 

18,0 

40.3 

80.4 

19.6 

Jenkins 

53.0 

24,5 

38.1 

69.0 

42.0 

58.0 

Johnson 

91.9 

37.5 

58.0 

57.5 

52.8 

47.2 

Laurens 

168.2 

33.9 

140.1 

198.1 

37.4 

62,6 

Liberty 

258^2 

129.7 

78.0 

116.2 

66,6 

33.4 

Long 

217.6 

37.3 

64,3 

95.9 

61.4 

38,6 

Mcintosh 

115.1 

27o3 

32,6 

40.5 

66.1 

33.9 

Montgomery 

110,8 

26,2 

19.5 

34.7 

71.7 

28.3 

Pierce 

207.8 

22.1 

31.8 

20.3 

81.5 

18.5 

Screven 

142,3 

53.7 

63,0 

151.2 

47,8 

52.2 

Tattnall 

257.4 

4i,9 

47.0 

64.6 

72.8 

27.2 

Telfair 

236,1 

57.9 

65.9 

49,4 

71.8 

28,2 

Toombs 

184.2 

39.6 

48.4 

54.8 

68.4 

31.6 

Treutlen 

166,9 

22o2 

14.9 

13.7 

86.9 

13.1 

Ware 

600„2 

154.7 

34.7 

30.5 

92.0 

8.0 

Wayne 

399.2 

112,4 

53.1 

88.5 

78.3 

21.7 

Wheeler 

164, 7 

40.8 

38.0 

85.6 

62.4 

37.6 

Unit  total 

8,405.8 

2,406,1 

1,691.1 

2,261.6 

73.2 

26,8 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  26. --Net  volume—  of  all  timber  by  county,  pulping  species  group,  and  tree  diameter  group,  1952 

(In  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Yellow  J 

ines 

Other   softwoods 

Soft-textured   hdwds . 

Hard-textured   hdwds. 

All 

County 

5   -  12 

13   + 

^'    -    12 

13  + 

5    -    12 

13  + 

5    -    12 

13   + 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Appling 

1,519 

259 

95 

28 

48 

=■9 

3 

106 

" ,  1 7  r 

Atkinson 

865 

293 

63 

11 

207 

11+2 

1+ 

-- 

1 ,  58s 

Bacon 

761+ 

132 

23 

1+ 

135 

62 

8 

5 

1,13'j 

Brantley 

933 

279 

11+3 

77 

31+9 

202 

21 

1*6 

2,0S0 

Bryan 

821 

kkS 

12 

-- 

1+09 

268 

66 

69 

2,093 

Bulloch 

697 

375 

1+1 

-- 

381 

171+ 

68 

63 

1,799 

Camden 

1,383 

1+81 

77 

16 

1+13 

115 

217 

21+8 

2,950 

Candler 

333 

126 

-- 

-- 

152 

17 

9 

13 

6so 

Charlton 

1,981 

315 

301+ 

612 

1+1+7 

289 

30 

29 

i+,007 

Chatham 

239 

31+2 

8 

11 

390 

206 

86 

81* 

1,366 

Clinch 

2,589 

587 

601 

71 

232 

88 

-- 

-- 

i+,l68 

Coffee 

1,535 

553 

120 

31+ 

333 

132 

19 

51 

2,777 

Dodge 

924 

260 

11 

16 

121 

52 

63 

66 

1,513 

Echols 

1,703 

321 

301 

32 

11+8 

29 

3 

k 

2,51+1 

Effingham 

689 

227 

80 

1+1 

192 

1^53 

230 

11*1 

2,053 

Emanuel 

1,071 

371 

-- 

-- 

267 

23I+ 

58 

33 

2,031+ 

Evans 

i+30 

110 

1+6 

1+ 

132 

27 

9 

11 

769 

Glynn 

1*1+1 

351 

68 

79 

21+1+ 

ll+l 

175 

107 

1,606 

Jeff  Davis 

759 

21+3 

20 

-- 

165 

29 

8 

96 

1,320 

Jenkins 

211 

79 

8 

28 

78 

127 

101+ 

110 

71+5 

Johnson 

287 

170 

2 

— 

100 

150 

1+0 

83 

832 

Laurens 

811+ 

187 

7 

11 

361 

279 

136 

1*1*5 

2,21+0 

Liberty 

91*9 

51+0 

23 

39 

196 

219 

215 

178 

2,359 

Long 

996 

239 

87 

1+1 

170 

130 

131 

211 

2,00s 

Mcintosh 

276 

119 

73 

53 

261 

82 

59 

1+1+ 

967 

Montgomery 

1+1;  S 

157 

2 

3 

160 

1*7 

10 

59 

883 

Pierce 

918 

180 

53 

12 

155 

92 

i 

-- 

1,1+11+ 

Screven 

1+67 

230 

36 

21+ 

232 

288 

168 

1,597 

Tattnall 

91+6 

261+ 

11+ 

10 

32U 

150 

1+1+ 

71* 

1,826 

Telfair 

1,158 

295 

7 

-- 

21+1+ 

99 

105 

113 

2,021 

Toombs 

683 

277 

15 

-- 

287 

139 

12 

86 

1,1*99 

Treutlen 

722 

198 

-- 

-- 

81 

38 

lU 

20 

1,073 

Ware 

2,528 

53i* 

135 

251 

195 

11+3 

-- 

-- 

3,786 

Wayne 

2,033 

1+59 

230 

50 

257 

168 

27 

120 

3 ,  31*1* 

Wheeler 

628 

236 

-- 

1+ 

219 

1I+1+ 

117 

123 

1,1+71 

Unit   total 

33,737 

10,21+7 

2,705 

1,562 

8,135 

5,011+ 

2,21*7 

3 ,  006 

66,053 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Appling 

1+2 

1+2 

2 

95 

138 

76 

4- J. 

i*to 

Atkinson 

18 

17 

5 

__ 

121 

137 

36 

9 

31*3 

Bacon 

36 

12 

2 

3 

109 

82 

1*3 

1 

288 

Brajitley 

51 

39 

11+ 

12 

165 

128 

53 

1+1+ 

506 

Bryan 

33 

79 

1 

— 

11+5 

262 

67 

91 

678 

Bulloch 

13 

17 

3 

9 

151* 

1I+1+ 

36 

110 

1+86 

Camden 

'*3 

1*7 

68 

8 

131 

130 

221+ 

31+0 

997 

Candler 

20 

13 

-- 

-- 

68 

68 

29 

17 

21s 

Charlton 

26 

13 

60 

132 

1+22 

212 

1+ 

16 

885 

Chatham 

22 

19 

7 

11 

100 

128 

111 

209 

607 

Clinch 

62 

34 

30 

12 

311* 

77 

13 

11+ 

556 

Coffee 

67 

27 

3 

-- 

135 

113 

32 

28 

1+05 

Dodge 

38 

21 

-- 

121+ 

91* 

91+ 

108 

1+79 

Echols 

2'+ 

-. 

67 

1+ 

66 

60 

15 

5 

2Ui 

Effingham 

30 

2 

5 

21 

51 

277 

105 

ISl 

61+2 

Emanuel 

20 

5 

.- 

-- 

138 

182 

81 

37 

1+63 

Evans 

15 

11+ 

5 

2 

69 

32 

26 

11+ 

177 

Glynn 

21+ 

33 

1+ 

-- 

70 

95 

153 

357 

736 

Jeff  Davis 

56 

33 

1+ 

-- 

91 

21+ 

93, 

28 

329 

Jenkins 

3 

3 

6 

11 

58 

109 

30 

51* 

27I+ 

Johnson 

26 

11 

.- 

-- 

121 

139 

39 

31* 

370 

Laurens 

37 

72 

2 

-- 

256 

221+ 

93 

202 

886 

Liberty 

29 

10 

9 

36 

11+9 

223 

58 

198 

712 

Long 

30 

9 

1 

63 

61+ 

51+ 

157 

378 

Mcintosh 

8 

19 

11+ 

25 

116 

11+8 

90 

195 

615 

Montgomery 

30 

25 

-- 

.. 

1+1+ 

70 

38 

78 

285 

Pierce 

36 

21 

6 

-- 

11*5 

102 

1+7 

-- 

357 

Screven 

29 

1+2 

1+ 

51+ 

21+3 

203 

177 

102 

851+ 

Tattnall 

58 

21+ 

15 

-- 

51 

128 

122 

67 

1+65 

Telfair 

108 

19 

-- 

103 

95 

67 

85 

1*77 

Toombs 

2 

_- 

-- 

192 

176 

10 

51 

1*31 

Treutlen 

12 

12 

-- 

- 

36 

3^ 

27 

18 

139 

Ware 

107 

28 

16 

181 

162 

90 

31* 

3 

621 

Wayne 
Wheeler 

92 
66 

1*3 

13 

1+ 

77 
83 

210 

86 

119 
1+5 

65 
1*3 

58s 
366 

Unit   total 

1 

1,313 

810 

366 

525 

i+,i+67 

i+,i+8i+ 

2,31+1 

2,978 

17,281+ 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Land -Use  Classes 

Forest  land:   Includes  (a)  lands  T/iiich  are  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with 
trees  of  any  size  and  capable  of  producing  saw  timber  or  other  wood  products, 
and  (b)  lands  from  which  the  trees  described  in  (a)  have  been  removed  to 
less  than  10-percent  stocking  but  which  have  not  been  developed  for  other 
use;  subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial:   Forest  land  which  is  (a)  producing,  or  physically  cap- 
able of  producing,  usable  crops  of  wood  (usually  saw  timber),  (b) 
economically  available  now  or  in  the  future,  and  ,c)  not  withdrawn 
from  timber  use. 

Noncommercial:   Forest  land  (a)  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization 
through  statute,  ordinance,  or  administrative  order  but  which  other- 
wise qualifies  as  commercial  forest  land,  and  (b)  incapable  of  yield- 
ing usable  wood  products  (usually  saw  timber)  because  of  adverse  site 
conditions,  or  so  physically  inaccessible  as  to  be  unavailable  econ- 
omically in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Nonforest  land:   Includes  land  in  any  of  the  following  classes: 

Active  agriculture:   Land  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture  including 
farm  yards  and  work  lots. 

Pasture;   Land  under  fence  used  primarily  for  grazing  purposes  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared  to  less  than  10-percent  stocking  and  a 
real  attempt  to  produce  a  sod  has  been  made» 

Idle  agriculture:   Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now 
idle  or  abandoned  and  having  less  than  a  10-percent  stocking  of  for- 
est trees. 

Marsh:   Low,  wet  areas  characterized  by  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and 
reeds  and  an  absence  of  timber. 

Urban  and  other  areas ;   Includes  towns,  residential  and  industrial 
suburban  areas,  school  yards,  cemeteries,  roads,  railroads,  power 
lines,  and  other  rights-of-way. 

Water:   Includes  lakes,  bays,  and  estuaries  over  40  acres  in  size,  and 
streams,  canals,  and  sloughs  at  least  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  width  which 
are  classed  as  "inland  water"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Smaller  lakes 
and  ponds  between  one  acre  and  40  acres  in  size,  and  waterways  between 
120  feet  and  660  feet  in  width,  which  are  classed  as  land  area  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  also  included  as  water  areas. 
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Forest  Types 

Forest  type  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  cubic  volume  for  all 
stand  sizes  except  seedlings  and  saplings  i, stand  size  k) ,    in  -vtiich  case 
the  number  of  stems  are  the  criteria^ 

Pine  types :  Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand  is 
in  pine  species.  Plurality  of  volume  or  number  of  trees  is  used 
to  determine  the  specific  type. 

Oak -pine  type::   Forests  in  -tdiich  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand 
is  hardwood,  usually  upland  oaks,  but  in  •viiich  southern  yellow 
pines  make  up  2'^-k-9   percent  of  the  standi 

Oak "hickory  type; 

Upland  hardwood;   Forests  in  -vdiich  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
stand  is  composed  of  upland  oak,  hickory,  yellow-poplar,  maple, 
gum,  and  other  hardwoods,  except  where  pines  comprise  25-^9 
percent  of  the  stand  ,> 

Scrub  oak;   Upland  forests  in  i^ich  5O  percent  or  more  of  the 
stand  is  composed  of  scrub  oak  species,  except  where  pines 
comprise  25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Oak -gum- cypress  type; 

Lowland  hardwood;   Bottomland  forests  in  which  5O  percent  or 
more  of  the  stand  is  tupelo, black  gum,  sweetgum,  ash,  oak,  elm, 
maple,  and  associated  species,  except  where  pines  comprise  25~ 
k-9   percent  of  the  stand. 

Cypress;   Bottomland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
stand  is  cypress,  except  where  pines  comprise  25-^9  percent  of 
the  stand. 

Stand-Size  Classes 

Saw  timber;   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net  volume  per  acre, 

T/H--inch  log  rule,  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger, 

or  hardwood  trees  IL.O  inches  d.b.ho  or  larger.   Two  classes  of  saw-timber 
stands  are  recognized; 

Large  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  net  board -foot  volume  in  trees  15 »0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 

Small  saw  timber;   Stands  of  saw  timber  having  50  percent  or  less  of  the 
net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  15-0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 
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Pole  timber:   Stands  failing  to  meet  the  minimum  saw-timber  specifications, 
but  at  least  10-percent  stocked  with  trees  5-0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger  and 
with  at  least  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole-size  trees. 

Seedling  and  saplings ;   St ami  not  qualifying  as  saw-timber  or  pole -timber 
stands,  but  having  at  least  a  10-percent  stocking  of  trees  of  commercial 
species  and  with  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  seedlings  and  saplings. 

Nonstocked  and  other  areas ;   Forest  areas  not  qualifying  as  saw-timber, 
pole-timber,  or  seedling  and  sapling  stands. 

Diameters 

D.b.h.  (diameter  at  breast  height);   Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  ^4.-1/2  feet  above  the  gro und . 

Diameter  class;   All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  0,9  inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point, e.g.,  trees  7.0  "to  and  including  8.9  inches  are  included  in  the  8- 
inch  class.   Corresponding  limits  apply  to  other  diameter  classes. 

Timber  Quality  Classification 

Growing  Stock! 

Saw-timber  trees;   Live  softwood  trees  at  least  9,0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  hardwood  trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d.b.h.,  with  not  less  than 
one  merchantable  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  gross  volume  of  the  tree  in  sound  saw  timber. 

Pole-timber  trees;   Straight-boled  trees  between  5°0  inches  d.b.h. 
and  saw -timber  size. 

Sapling-size  trees;   Trees  1.0  inch  to  k.9   inches  d.b.h.  which  will 
grow  into  pole-  or  saw-timber  size  trees  of  sound  quality. 

Other  Material; 

Sound  cull  trees;   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  saw logs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  species,  poor  form,  ex- 
cessive limbiness,  or  other  sound  defect. 

Rotten  cull  trees;   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  sawlogs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  rotten  defect. 

Hardwood  limbs;  The  limb  volume  of  all  hardwood  saw-timber  and  cull 
trees  to  a  minimum  diameter  of  4.0  inches  Inside  bark. 
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Species  Groups 

Yellow  pines:   Includes  longleaf,  slash,  loblolly,  pond,  and  shortleaf 
pineo 

Other  softwoods;   Pond  cypress,  baldcypress,  eastern  redcedar,  and  At- 
lantic white  cedar. 

Soft-textured  hardwoods;   Black  and  tupelo  gum,  yellow-poplar,  sweetgum, 
Cottonwood,  soft  maple^  basswood,  magnolia,  sweetbay,  and  willow. 

Hard-textured  hardwoods :  All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  beech,  elm, 
river  birch,  hackberry,  sycamore,  black  locust^  mulberry,  black  walnut, 
holly,  dogwood,  and  persimmon. 

Volume  Estimates 

Board-foot  volume;   The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  Interna- 
tional  l/U-inch  rule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  sound  saw- 
timber  trees  between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for 
sawlogs. 

Volume  in  cords:   For  soimd  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5«0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  4,0  inches  inside  bark.   Similar 
volumes  are  given  for  cull  trees.   The  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections  four 
feet  long  and  at  least  ^+,0  Inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  all  saw- 
timber  size  hardwoods  is  shown  separately. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet:   Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not 
included. 

International  l/4-inch  log_rule:   A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
ume  of  i4--foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  ,905  (0,22d2  -  0,71D) 
The  taper  allowance  for  (Computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than 
four  feet  is  0,5  inch  per  ^^--foot  section.   Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/h   inch. 

Standard  cord;   A  stacked  pile,  4  x  ^4-  x  8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  about  73  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood. 
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Gum  Naval  Stores  Conditions 

Round  tlmter.   A  minimum  of  15  longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  9.0  Inches 
d.b.h.  or  larger  per  acre  +hat  have  not  been  worked  for  naval  stores. 

Working.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  that  are  now  being  worked  for 
naval  stores. 

Front -faced:   Turpent:ine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  or  first 
face  is  now  being  worked. 

Back-faced;  Turpentine  tree  species  on  which  the  front  face  has 
been  worked  cut  and  on  which  a  back  (second  or  third,  etc.)  face 
is  being  worked. 

Resting.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  with  a  worked-out  or  abandoned 
front  face  and  on  which  back-facing  has  not  been  started. 

Worked-out.   Longleaf  and  slash  pine  trees  on  which  two  or  more  faces 
have  been  worked  out  and  with  no  possibility  of  supporting  another  face. 

Stocking 

Stocking  is  the  extent  to  which  growing  space  is  effectively 
utilized  by  trees.   The  number  of  stems  present  by  d.b.h.  classes  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  stocking  classification.   Areas  having  the  minimum 
numbers  of  trees  listed  below,  either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or 
proportionately  in  any  combinations  of  diameter  classes,  were  considered 
fully  stocked. 

Minimum  number 
D.b.h.  trees  per  acre 

Seedlings  1,000 

2  inches  800 

k   inches  590 

6  inches  i+00 

8  inch3s  2i|0 

10  in-hes  ,  I55 

12  inches  '  II5 

Ik   inches  90 
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RELIABILITY  OF  FOREST  SURVEY  DATA 


In  general^  the  errors  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Forest  Survey 
area  and  timber  volume  estimates  arise  from  two  sources.  These  may  he 
described  as  (l)  sampling  errors  ^ich  result  from  using  sampling  pro- 
cedures rather  than  making  a  complete  inventory  or  canvass,  and  (2)  non- 
sampling  errors  which  arise  from  human  mistakes  in  judgment,  measurement, 
recording,  or  arithmetic o 

In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data.  The 
sampling  errors  are  held  to  a  specified  minimum  through  survey  design 
and  sampling  technique.   These  errors  are  the  only  measurable  errors  in- 
volved in  computing  the  reliability  of  the  data.   The  non-sampling  errors 
are  minimized  or  eliminated  through  training,  supervision,  field  check 
cruises,  and  complete  editing  and  machine  verification  in  compiling  the 
data. 

Forest  area. --The  sampling  intensity  of  the  1952  survey  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  forest  acreage  in  the  Unit  with 
a  standard  error  of  iO^G   percent.  The  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three 
that  the  estimated  forest  acreage  is  within  ±0,6  percent  of  the  actual 
acreage. 

Cubic  volume, --The  standard  error  of  the  1952  net  cubic-foot  volume 
in  the  Unit  was  +2,3  percent.   Here  again,  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of 
three  that  the  estimated  volume  does  not  vary  from  the  actual  volume  by  more 
than  this  percentage.   The  standard  error  of  the  volume  in  cords  was  not  com- 
puted but  it  should  be  approximately  the  same. 

Board-foot  volume. --The  standard  error  of  the  1952  estimate  of  board- 
foot  volume  in  the  Unit  was  +2,5  percent » 

Use  of  county  data, --The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
county  are  included  to  permit  grouping  of  the  data  in  any  desired  combina- 
tions.  The  survey  was  designed  so  that  the  number  of  sample  plots  taken  in 
each  county  would  provide  an  estimate  of  the  timber  volume  in  cubic  feet 
which  would  not  exceed  -15  percent.   The  actual  range  of  error  of  the  cubic 
volume  estimates  by  county  is  from  -9.2  percent  to  '*15.7  percent.   The  er- 
rors of  board-foot  volume  estimates  by  county  range  from  -9-5  percent  to 
-l6,2  percent,  and  of  forest  area  from  ■tO.9  percent  to  -7.9   percent. 

In  spite  of  the  accuracy  limit  set  on  volume  estimates  by  county,  com- 
parison of  individual  county  statistics  may  be  subject  to  considerable  error 
and  should  be  avoided.   Grouping  the  data  for  a  number  of  counties  will  in- 
crease the  reliability  and  make  the  combined  estimates  sufficiently  accurate 
for  general  use.  For  example,  grouping  the  timber  volume  data  for  three  coun- 
ties with  errors  ranging  from  9  to  l6  percent  resulted  in  a  total  volume  es- 
timate with  only  7  percent  error. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  a  two-step  method  which  includes 
land-use  classification  of  points  on  aerial  photographs  followed  by  the 
cruising  of  ground  sample  plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   The 
detailed  procedure  is  as  follows: 


1.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  acreage  of 
land  in  forests  and  other  land-use  classes 
are  obtained  by  classifying  points  printed 
on  every  third  aerial  photograph  in  alter- 
nate flight  lines  within  a  county.   The  pro- 
portion of  points  falling  in  each  class  is 
used  to  estimate  the  acreage.   This  estimate 
is  later  checked  and  revised  through  the  use 
of  ground  plots . 

2.  Ground  sample  plots  are  selected  in  a 
systematic  manner  from  the  forest  land  clas- 
sifications made  in  Step  1,  using  an  interval 
which  will  provide  sufficient  plots  to  meet 
established  limits  of  error  per  billion  cubic 
feet  of  timber.   This  results  in  a  proportion- 
al sample  of  all  existing  timber  stands.   Tim- 
ber cruisers  make  a  detailed  description  and 
tally  of  the  ground  plots  to  obtain  data  on 
timber  volume,  quality,  stocking,  and  mortal- 
ity.  Samples  of  agricultural  and  other  photo 
classifications  are  also  checked  on  the  ground 
to  verify  or  adjust  the  area  estimates,  based 
on  these  classifications. 

3.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  proportionally  from  sample  trees 
of  various  diameters  and  species  in  each  for- 
est type  and  stand  class.   The  volume  of  tim- 
ber drain  is  computed  from^a  tally  of  the 
stumps  of  trees  cut  on  the  plots  diiring  a 
specified  period. 


h-.      All  field  data  are  sent  to 
Asheville  for  editing  and  are 
placed  on  punch  cards  for  ma- 
chine sorting  and  tabulation. 
Final  estimates  are  based  on 
statistical  summaries  of  the 
data. 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Region- 
al Forest  Experiment  Stations.  In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Sur- 
vey is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  five -fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  domestic 
uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  (k)   to  determine  the  present  consumption  and 
the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products,  and  (5)  to 
interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  private 
and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were  first  inventoried 
by  the  Forest  Survey  during  the  period  193^-36,  and  these  findings  have  been 
published.  Since  that  time,  the  effects  of  timber  cutting,  forest  growth, 
changes  in  land  use,  better  management  practices,  and  other  factors  have 
caused  rapid  changes  in  the  growing  stock  which  can  only  be  measured  accur- 
ately by  on-the-ground  surveys.  A  resurvey  of  the  forest  resources  in 
Georgia  was  started  in  July  1950*  This  progress  report  presents  area  and 
timber  volume  statistics  compiled  from  the  resurvey  for  Central  Georgia, 
designated  as  Survey  Unit  No.  3;  and  also  includes  growth  and  drain  data. 
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FOREST  STATISTICS  FOR  CENTRAL  GEORGIA,  1952 


This  progress  report  includes  statistical  data  on  forest  area, 
timber  volume,  growth,  and  drain  for  ^9  counties  in  Central  Georgia 
designated  as  Survey  Unit  No.  3  (fig.  l).  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
reports  being  published  as  the  survey  work  is  completed  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  State.   The  field  data  were  obtained  from  ground  sample 
plots  during  the  period  April  1952  to  December  1952.  Procedures 
used  in  obtaining  the  estimates  of  land  area  and  timber  volumes  are 
described  briefly  on  page  hk. 

Central  Georgia  was  covered  by  the  original  Forest  Survey  in 
1936.  The  availability  of  these  earlier  statistics  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  data  for  the  two  surveys  and  to  evaluate  changes  and  trends 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  I6  years. 


1952  HIGHLIGHTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Forest  land  area  increased  more  than  one  million  acres. --Results 
of  the  1952  survey  in  Central  Georgia  show  the  area  of  commercial  forest 
land  to  be  nearly  6,7  million  acres  as  compared  to  5.6  million  in  1936. 
This  amounts  to  a  20-percent  increase  in  the  acreage  of  forest  land  dur- 
ing the  period  between  surveys.  A  corresponding  reduction  occurred  in 
the  acreage  of  crop  and  pasture  land,  indicating  that  the  major  shift  in 
land  use  was  from  agriculture  to  forest. 


The  k9   counties 
in  Central  Georgia  con- 
tain a  gross  land  area 
of  10.5  million  acres. 
Forests  now  occupy  6.7 
million  acres,  or  6h 
percent  of  the  total 
(fig.  2).  Land  in  ag- 
ricultural use  accounts 
for  2.8  million  acres, 
or  about  one -fourth  of 
the  gross  area.  Fields 
and  pastures  fonnerly 
used  for  agriculture 
but  now  classified  as 
idle  make  up  700,000 
acres,  and  cities, 
towns,  rights-of-way, 
and  other  areas  occupy 
the  remaining  3  percent. 
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Figure  2. — Land  use  in  Central  Georgia, 
1952  and  1936 


The  forest  land  is  predominantly  in  private  farm  ownership.  Pub- 
licly-owned forests  account  for  only  5  percent  of  the  total,  with  the  bulk 
of  this  acreage  in  military  reservations  and  the  Clark  Hill  Dam  project. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  forest  land  is  on  farms,  and  19  percent  is 
owned  or  operated  by  other  private  individuals  and  corporations. 

Hardwood  forest  types  gain  in  area. --Since  193^,  hardwood  forest 
types  in  Central  Georgia  increased  from  1.3  million  to  2.3  million  acres, 
a  gain  of  77  percent  in  area.  During  the  same  period  the  more  important 
pine  types  show  a  relatively  small  increase  of  6k   thousand  acres,  indicat- 
ing they  have  held  their  own  but  have  not  added  any  substantial  acreage. 
Increases  in  the  area  of  hardwood  types  can  usually  be  traced  to  cutting 
practices  which  remove  the  preferred  pine  species  from  the  stands,  leav- 
ing the  less  desirable  hardwoods  to  occupy  the  site  and  serve  as  a  source 
of  seed.  Similar  trends  have  been  found  in  recent  surveys  of  other  south- 
eastern areas,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  continue  until  control  or  cor- 
rective measures  can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale. 

Forest  type 
classifications  are 
currently  based  on 
cubic  volume  for  all 
stands  except  seed- 
lings and  saplings, 
where  numbers  of  stems 
are  used.   These  clas- 
sifications show  that 
67  percent  of  the  for- 
est land  in  Central 
Georgia  is  in  pine  or 
pine -hardwood  types, 
and  33  percent  is  oc- 
cupied by  pure  hard- 
wood stajids   (fig.  3)» 
Cypress  stands  are 
found  on  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  area. 
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Figure  3 •--Commercial  forest  land  by  forest 
type,  1952 


Greater  number  of  small  trees  but  fewer  large  ones. --One  of  the 
most  revealing  comparisons  which  can  be  made  between  two  surveys  is  based 
on  the  number  of  trees  found  in  each  diameter  class.  Such  a  comparison 
by  tree  size  and  species  group  appears  in  table  A.  The  number  of  saplings 
and  smaller  trees  through  the  10-inch  diameter  class  increased  heavily  in 
all  groups.  These  changes  reflect  over-all  improvements  in  the  stocking 
of  young  trees  which  can  be  attributed  largely  to  better  fire  protection 
and  natural  restocking  of  abandoned  agricultural  land. 
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Table  A  also  shows  the  effect  of  heavy  demand  for  trees  of  larger 
size  and  better  quality.   Sharp  decreases  are  evident  in  the  number  of 
trees  in  the  12-inch  and  larger  diameter  classes.   The  net  effect  of 
these  changes  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pine  and  soft-textured 
hardwood  trees  of  sawtimber  size.   It  will  require  years  of  growth  before 
smaller  trees  can  replace  the  loss  of  volume  in  the  larger,  more  valuable 
trees  3 

Table  A. --Percent  change  in  numbers  of  sound  trees 
by  species  group  and  diameter  class,  193^  to  1952 


Dob, ho 
class 
( inches ) 

Yellow 
pine 

Other 
soft- 
woods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

2 

+27 

+18J+ 

+k7 

+i;5 

+39 

k 

+29 

+210 

+k2 

+91 

+1^5 

6 

+27 

+  53 

+20 

+33 

+26 

8 

+32 

+  29 

+13 

+32 

+28 

10 

+11 

+153 

+27 

+34 

+19 

12 

»13 

+ll6 

+  7 

+28 

-  1 

Ik 

=32 

+211 

-  5 

+2k 

-15 

16 

=58 

+  21 

=32 

.  k 

^ko 

18 

-66 

-  58 

-1^0 

-  1 

-1^5 

2CH- 

-80 

-  7^ 

=58 

-27 

-60 

All  diameters 

+23 

+142 

+38 

+k9 

+35 

All  trees  6" 

and  larger 

+lk 

+  67 

+11 

+27 

+15 

All  saw= 

timber  trees 

-11^ 

+105 

-13 

+10 

-10 

Changes  shown  in  the  number  of  pine  trees  are  more  significant 
than  for  other  species  groups  because  pines  make  up  k2   percent  of  the 
total.  The  other  softwood  group  accounts  for  less  than  one  percent  of 
all  trees,  making  the  changes  shown  for  this  group  relatively  unimpor- 
tant o  Soft-textured  and  hard-textured  hardwoods  account  for  27  and  30 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  trees  respectively. 

The  reduction  in  numbers  of  large  trees  has  had  a  widespread  ef- 
fect on  stand  structure  and  timber  volumes.   Seventy  percent  of  the  for^ 
est  area  is  now  in  either  seedling  and  sapling  or  pole -size  stands  and 
only  25  percent  of  the  area  supports  stands  of  sawtimber „ 
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Sawtimber  volume  decreases  sharply «°°The  voliome  of  sawtimber  in 
Central  Georgia  decreased  from  13.3  billion  board  feet  in  193^  to  9<»2 
billion  in  1952^  a  loss  of  3I  percent,,  Table  B  shows  the  effect  of 
heavy  utilization  on  both  pine  and  hardwood  species  <,  The  actual  in- 
crease in  cypress  sawtimber  volume  is  very  minor. 

Table  Bo-°Sawtiniber  volume  compared,  193^  and  1952 


Species  group 

1936i/ 

1952 

Change 

Pines 

Hardwoods 

Cypress 

Million 
bdc  ft« 

7,756 

5,443 
100 

Million 
bd,  fto 

^,845 

4,231 

140 

Percent 

"38 
-22 
+40 

All  species 

13,299 

9,216 

-31 

1/  Original  survey  volumes  have  been  recom- 
puted to  allow  for  differences  in  standards  be- 
tween the  two  surveys  and  to  provide  a  uniform 
basis  for  comparison.  Thus 5,  they  will  not  agree 
with  volumes  previously  published. 

These  changes  may  seem  surprising  in  view  of  the  large  increase 
in  forest  area,.  However,  much  of  the  land  which  has  recently  reverted 
to  forest  supports  only  stands  of  seedlings  and  saplings  which,  as  yet, 
contain  no  sawtimber  volume.  The  more  widely  used  pine  sawtimber  trees 
have  been  reduced  by  2.9  billion  board  feet,  or  38  percent o  Hardwood 
volume  exhibits  a  similar  trend,  being  down  22  percent.  The  heavier 
use  of  pine  usually  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  hard- 
woods in  remaining  stands  of  timber » 

Pine  species  make  up  slightly  more  than  half  the  present  sawtimber 
volume o  Loblolly  is  the  most  prevalent  single  species,  accoimting  for 
two-thirds  of  the  softwood  volume «  The  remainder  is  mostly  shortleaf 
pine,  followed  by  small  amounts  of  slash,  longleaf,  and  pond  pine.  Hard- 
wood trees  contain  46  percent  of  the  board-foot  volume,  the  most  impor- 
tant species  being  blackgum  and  sweetgum,, 

Sixty=nlne  percent  of  the  sawtimber  volume  is  in  stands  having  an 
operable  voliome  of  1^,500  or  more  board  feet  per  acre,,  The  balance  is 
scattered  throughout  stands  of  poletimber  and  young  trees,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  harvest  this  portion,;  Only  l4  percent  of  the  volume  is  in  trees 
20  inches  or  larger  in  diameter o 
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Three -fourths  of  hardwood  sawtimber  volume  poor  quality. --All  sawlogs 
in  hardwood  trees  12  inches  or  larger  in  diameter  were  graded  in  the  1952 
survey^  using  the  Hardwood  Log  Grades  for  Standard  Lumber  developed  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,   Seventy-five  percent  of  the  board-foot  volume 
in  hardwood  sawlogs  was  classified  as  grade  3,  which  will  produce  mostly 
low-quality  factory  lumber  or  crossties  and  timbers.   Only  9  percent  of 
the  volume  was  classified  as  select  or  grade  1,  and  l6  percent  was  grade  2. 
This  means  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  lumber  produced  from  the  average 
hardwood  sawlog  could  be  expected  to  make  No.  1  common  or  better o 

Softwood  sawlogs^  if  sawn  on  grade ^  would  yield  somewhat  better 
lumber.  Modified  Crossett  Log  Grades  used  in  the  survey  indicate  that 
70  percent  of  the  board-foot  volume  is  in  grade  1  or  grade  2  logs  and 
only  30  percent  is  in  grade  3» 

Growing  stock  decreases  1^+  percent  in  volume»--The  total  volume 
of  growing  stock  is  computed  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood.  It 
includes  the  volume  of  all  sound  pole-size  trees  (5.O  to  8.9  inches  in 
diameter  for  softwoods  and  5.O  to  10.9  inches  for  hardwoods)^  as  well  as 
the  volume  in  sawtimber  trees.  Trees  less  than  5*0  inches  in  diameter 
at  breast  height  are  considered  seedlings  or  saplings  and  are  not  as- 
signed volumes  for  inventory  purposes. 

The  heavy  drain  on  trees  of  sawtimber  size  is  responsible  for  an 
over-all  decline  of  ik   percent  in  the  growing  stock.   The  trends  by  species 
group  are  similar  to  those  for  board-foot  volume,  with  pine  down  20  percent 
and  hardwoods  down  7  percent  since  1936. 


Table  C» --Volume  comparison,  all  live  trees  5«0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger, 

1936  and  1952 


Species 
group 

Growing  stock 

Cull  trees 

19361/ 

1952 

Change 

19361/^ 

1952 

Change 

Pines 

Hardwoods2/ 

Cypress 

Million 
cu»  ft. 

2,1^3 

1,655 

28 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

1,722 

1,535 
ho 

Percent 

-20 
-  7 
+^3 

Million 
cu,  ft. 

38 

kok 

2 

Million 
cu,  ft. 

293 
70^ 

3 

Percent 

+671 
+  7^ 
+  50 

All  species 

3,826 

3,297 

-li+ 

kkk 

1,000 

+125 

1/  See  footnote  1^  table  B. 

2/  Excludes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  sawtimber  trees  t. 

Table  C  also  includes  the  volumes  of  cull  timber  and  shows  changes 
which  have  occurred  between  surveys.   The  amount  of  material  in  cull  trees 
is  up  sharply  for  both  pine  and  hardwood  species  groups.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  available  wood  volume  is  in  low-quality  trees  which  are  seldom 
harvested  and  remain  to  occupy  valuable  growing  space. 


PINE 


SOFT 
HARDWOODS 

HARD 
HARDWOODS 


Productive  capacity  of  forest  Ismd  hampered  by  poor  stocklng« — Only 
one-fifth  of  the  forest  land  in  Central  Georgia  can  be  classed  as  medium 
or  well  stocked  with  sound  trees  of  usable  size  (5»0  inches  and  larger  in 
diameter).   The  remaining  area  is  deficient  from  a  growing-stock  standpoint, 
and  this  condition  will  seriously  affect  the  timber -growing  capacity  of  this 
area  during  the  Immediate  future.  When  the  smaller  seedling-  and  sapling- 
size  trees  are  included,  the  degree  of  stocking  is  considerably  better,  but 
it  will  require  a  number  of  years  before  these  smaller  trees  can  produce 
wood  suitable  for  commercial  use. 

Supply  of  pine  timber  continues  to  diminish. --The  amount  of  drain 
on  pine  timber  continues  to  exceed  the  growth,  causing  a  continuation  of 

the  downward  trend 
which  is  evident  from 
the  survey  volume  com- 
parisons.  In  1952  the 
net  board-foot  growth 
of  pine  was  estimated 
to  be  6kk   million 
board  feet  as  compared 
to  787  million  board 
feet  of  drain.  Drain 
on  the  volume  of  pine 
growing  stock,  which 
includes  pole-size 
trees,  also  exceeded 
the  growth  (fig.  h) . 

The  hardwood 
species  are  currently 
increasing  in  volume 
because  of  a  relative- 
ly low  rate  of  drain. 
Growth  of  hardwood  saw- 
timber  amounted  to  293 
million  board  feet  in 
1952  and  the  volume  of 
drain  was  226  million, 
or  about  three -fourths 
of  the  growth.  The 
excess  of  growth  over 
drain  for  hardwood  grow- 
ing stock  amounted  to 
900  thousand  cords. 
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Figure  k. — Timber  growth  and  drain  relationship  in 
Central  Georgia,  1952 
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The  net  growth  estimate  is  composed  of  the  growth  on  all  sound  trees 
of  volume  size  plus  the  Ingrowth  created  by  trees  reaching  volume  size  dur- 
ing the  year.  Mortality^  or  the  loss  of  volume  in  trees  which  die  from  nat= 
ural  causes^  is  excluded..  The  timber  drain  estimate  is  based  on  the  measure- 
ment  and  tally  of  stumps  found  on  ground  sample  plots,.  Stumps  of  all  trees 
cut  during  the  past  three-year  period  were  recorded  by  species  groups,,  and 
the  measurements  were  converted  into  tree  volume.  The  average  volume  of 
drain  for  the  three=year  period  was  taken  as  the  annual  estimate. 

The  rates  of  timber  growth  in  Central  Georgia  are  excellent  as  in- 
dicated by  the  net  annual  growth  percents  (tables  22  and  2.3) «  Pine  saw- 
timber  volume  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  13  percent  per  annum^  and  all 
pine  growing  stock  at  10  percent o  However,  in  most  stands  the  actual  in- 
crease in  volume  per  acre  is  relatively  low  because  of  poor  stocking  con- 
ditions »  The  average  volume  growth  of  sawtimber  and  growing  stock  per  acre 
is  1^7  board  feet  and  0,6  cords  respectively »  Growth  percentages ^  even 
though  they  are  high,  must  be  related  to  current  volume  before  their  effect 
can  be  evaluated^  The  forest  lands  in  Central  Georgia  have  the  capacity  to 
grow  much  more  timber  than  they  are  producing  at  the  present  time^  The 
remedy  is  to  build  up  the  growing  stock» 


Table  lo=-Gross  area-'  by  broad  use  class^  1952 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 
Noncommercial: 

Reserved  from  commercial  use 
Unproductive  for  timber  use 

Thousand 
acres 

6,68To5 
2.2 

Percent 

62o9 
(2/) 

Total  forest 

6,689oT 

62o9 

Nonforest  land: 

Agriculture  =  active 

Agriculture  =  idle 

Pasture 

Marsh 

Urban  and  other3/ 

2,08lo0 

720o3 

669  06 

3I08 

312  08 

I9c6 
6.8 

6o3 
Oo3 
2o9 

Total  nonforest 

3.8l5o5 

35o9 

Total  land  area 
Total  water  oxeahj 

10,505o2 
12806 

9808 

lo2 

All  classes 

I0,633o8 

100  oO 

1/  From  Uo  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census^  1950* 

2/  Less  than  O0O5  percent » 

3/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential^  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries,  schools,  etc« 

hj   Includes  56,^00  acres  of  water  according  to  Sur- 
vey standards  of  area  classification  but  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  as  lando 


Table  2.— Ownership  of  land,  1952 


1/  Data  not  available.. 

2/  Less  than  O.O5  percent.. 


Class  of  ownership 

All  land 

Commercial 
forest  land 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

k.6 

(2/) 

h,6 

0.1 

Indian 

— 

»_ 

~~ 

-- 

Other  federal 

^25.7 

k,l 

311.5 

k.6 

Total  federal 

i^30  =  3 

k.l 

3160 1  ^ 

^.7 

State 

^7.7 

0.5 

3^.8 

0.5 

County  and  municipal 

12.3 

0,1 

3.3 

0.1 

Total  public 

^90,3 

h.l 

35^.2 

5.3 

Private  land: 

Farm 

(1/) 

5,05U..O 

75.6 

Other 

(1/) 

— 

1,279.3 

19.1 

Total  private 

10,014.9 

95.3 

6,333.3 

9^.7 

All  classes 

10,505.2 

100.0 

6,687.5 

100.0 
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Table  3 « --Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  thousand  acres) 


Forest  typel/ 

Large 
sawtimber 
stands 

Small 
sawtimber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stacked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 

12^9 

eoA 

120.9 

48,4 

29,7 

272.3 

Slash  pine 

3,0 

8.1 

12, i^ 

37o3 

I08 

62.6 

Loblolly  pine 

91.1 

560.9 

1,027,2 

849.1 

86a 

2,6l4«4 

Shortleaf  pine 

11,6 

136.9 

429.5 

21O08 

6o9 

795.7 

Pond  pine 

2o0 

8.7 

2.5 

-,c= 

^  OB 

13.2 

Total 

120.6 

775.0 

1,592.5 

1,145.6 

124.5 

3,758«2 

Other  types: 

• 

Oak -pine 

l^-i^.9 

84.7 

257.^ 

30238 

28,4 

718 « 2 

Oak -hickory : 

Upland  hdwds. 

i^lo8 

37»7 

215.8 

211  «l 

19  08 

526.2 

Scrub  oak 

==, 

— 

3.5 

56«0 

152„4 

211,9 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

• 

• 

- 

Lowland  hdwds. 

309 « 5 

21^8.9 

547.6 

326.3 

12.9 

1,445.2 

Cypress 

^.^ 

20.8 

5.8 

1^2 

27o8 

Total 

396.2 

392,1 

1,030a 

896,2 

214  „  7 

2,929.3 

All  types 

516,8 

1,167.1 

2^  622,.  6 

2,04lo8 

339c2 

6,687.5 

Percent 

T«7 

17.5 

39.2 

30»5 

5ol 

100*0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendiXo 
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Table  i|-<,--Net  volume 


Of  savtimber  by  species  and  stand-size  class ^  1952 
(in  million  board  feet) 


Poorly 

2/ 
Species-^ 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

sawtimber 
stands 

sawtimber 
stajids 

tlmber 
stands 

&  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
unstocked 

areas 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

69.8 

191*4 

85.5 

37.7 

9.6 

394,0 

Slash  pine 

13«0 

31*4 

8.8 

6.8 

«=. 

60,0 

Loblolly  pine 

1^80.5 

1,796.3 

832,5 

183.4 

17.7 

3,310,4 

Pond  pine 

1,2 

32»0 

3.7 

2,3 

0,9 

4o,i 

Shortleaf  pine 

76.8 

513.3 

362.8 

85a 

3.1 

1,041,1 

Total  pine 

6ifl.3 

2,564.4 

1,293.3 

315.3 

31.3 

4,845.6 

Cypress 

24.3 

107.3 

3«2 

=..«. 

.- 

134,8 

Cedar 

-- 

0.6 

2A 

2.3 

— 

5.3 

Total  sftwds. 

665.6 

2,672.3 

1,298,9 

317.6 

31.3 

4,985.7 

Hardwoods  t 

Bl,  &  tupelo  gum 

1^65.6 

319.6 

134.3 

45.9 

I08 

967.2 

Sweet gum 

392  a 

279.6 

270.7 

46.7 

2.3 

991.4 

Yellow-poplar 

186,2 

88,2 

92,4 

20.6 

0,4 

387.8 

Soft  maple 

55.7 

36,2 

3i.i^ 

7.7 

__ 

131.0 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

35.1 

53.7 

36*5 

3.5 

— 

128,8 

Total 

1,13^^.7 

777.3 

565.3 

124,4 

4.5 

2,606,2 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

100,0 

36.7 

54<.o 

3.9 

■=_ 

194,6 

Other  white  oaks 

6i^.2 

34.1 

28a 

11,0 

__ 

137.4 

Wo^  red  85  swamp 

red  oaks 

27.2 

12.0 

180  4 

1.7 

._ 

59.3 

Other  red  oaks 

2if8o5 

157.9 

147.9 

55.5 

lc3 

611.1 

Hickory 

106.7 

54.8 

92.3 

10.8 

264,6 

Ash 

ii6.8 

24.2 

20,9 

lo2 

-- 

93oi 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

129  cO 

70.6 

54.2 

I0o7 

— 

264.5 

Total 

722.4 

390.3 

415 « 8 

94.8 

1.3 

1,624,6 

Total  hdwds. 

1,857.1 

1,167.6 

981,1 

219.2 

5.8 

4,230,8 

All  species 

2,522,7 

3,839.9 

2,280.0 

536.8 

37.1 

9,216,5 

Percent 

27.4 

4lo7 

24.7 

5.8 

0,4 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others. 
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Tahle  5»-"'Net  volume^  of  sa.wtimber  by  species  and  diameter  class^  1952 


Species 

10-12 
inches 2/ 

H+«l8 
inches 

inches 

26+ 
inches 

All  di 

ameters 

Softwoods  I 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Short leaf  pine 

Million 
bd,  fto 

222  o  6 

30oi+ 

l,8T6oi^ 

21o2 

T65o2 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

123 « 7 
29.6 

1,22739 

18,9 

25ii,li 

Million 
bd.  ft, 

nc7 
I7O08 

ca>  ma 

21e5 

Million 
bd,  ft. 

35o3 

Million 
bd«  ft, 

394.0 

60,0 

3,310,4 

40,1 
1,041.1 

Percent 

4,3 
0.7 

35.9 
Oo4 

lie  3 

Total  pine 

2,9l5o8 

1,654,5 

240,0 

35 « 3 

4,845.6 

52,6 

Cypress 
Cedar 

62o5 
2o0 

65,1 
3.3 

7.2 

OB)  acu 

-" 

134.8 
5.3 

1,4 
0,1 

Total  sftwds. 

2,980o3 

1,722.9 

247,2 

35.3 

4, 985 0 7 

1 

54a 

Hardwoods : 

Bio  &  tupelo  gum 
Sweet gum 
Yellow-poplar 
Soft  maple 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

2780  5 

2780  2 

82o8 

3^.5 

32o5 

528,2 

56i.o7 

19806 

81,8 

87.6 

132,4 

ll4„2 

70o4 

14,7 
2,6 

28,1 

34,3 
36«0 

6el 

967.2 
99lo4 
387.8 
131.0 
12808 

10o5 
10,8 

4,2 

le4 

l«4 

Total 

706.5 

l^ii6o,9 

334o3 

104,5 

2,606.2 

28„3 

White  Ss  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No,  red  and  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Other  hard  hdwds^ 

28,7 
21  oil 

9o3 
98„5 
^7»5 
25e5 
70a 

83,8 
50.6 

3^-2 
299 « 7 
127.7 

50,6 
I3ii.0 

52„8 
17.8 

15o0 
145  »1 
71.2 
17«0 
45«2 

29o3 
47.6 

0«8 
67«8 
18.2 

15*2  ' 

194  06 
137.4 

59e3 

611,1 

264,6 

93ol 

264,5 

2.:.1 
1.5 

O06 

2.9 
1,0 

2.9 

Total 

301,0 

780  06 

364,1 

178.9 

1,624*6 

17»6 

Total  hdwds. 

l,007«5 

2,2^^1,5 

698.4 

283,4 

4, 230,.  8 

45.9 

All  species 

3,987»8 

^,9^kA 

945.6 

318.7 

9,216,5 

100  „0 

Percent 

^3.3 

h^.o 

10,3 

3.4 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4'=inch  ruLe« 
2/  Ten=inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6o°-Net  volume-^  of  sawtimber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  clasSy  1932 

(in  million  board  feet) 


2/ 
Forest  type-^^ 

Large 
sawtimber 
stands 

Small 

sawtimber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 

51«0 

19^.9 

73*9 

16,5 

9.1 

345  e  4 

Slash  pine 

13.0 

31«8 

0,3 

2.0 

-- 

47a 

Loblolly  pine 

W.7 

1,869«4 

753»9 

108,2 

20,1 

3,226.3 

Shortleaf  pine 

kQa 

456,6 

353«2 

44,8 

0.8 

903.5 

Pond  pine 

5eO 

23«0 

0,9 

-- 

-- 

28.9 

Total 

591«8 

2,575.7 

1,182,2 

171.5 

30,0 

4,551.3 

Other  types: 

OaJc-pine 

19806 

210ci^ 

267  oO 

92o8 

lo7 

770o5 

Oak-hickory: 

Upland  hdwdso 

lii-9o^ 

109  e  2 

211.9 

68.1 

"- 

538.6 

Scrub  oak 

— 

— 

O06 

5o6 

4.3 

10„5 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwdSo 

1,582.9 

83308 

6l5»7 

19808 

lol 

3p232.3 

Cypress 

(^<E> 

110 » 8 

2o6 

i^  =j 

W  ca. 

113.4 

Total 

1,930„9 

1,264,2 

l,097o8 

3650  3 

7.1 

4,665<.3 

All  types 

2,522oT 

3,839o9 

2,280„0 

536.8 

37  ol 

9,2l6„5 

Percent 

27A 

4lo7 

24o7 

5.8 

0,4 

100  oO 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand- 


size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  7» — Net  volume—'  of  all  timber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 
GROWING  STOCK 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stEinds 

Species 

sawtlmber 
stands 

sawtimber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

&  sapling 
steinds 

stands  8e 
unstocked 

areas 

Softwoods : 

Long leaf  pine 

188 

721 

581 

131 

41 

1,662 

Slash  pine 

33 

151 

121 

25 

18 

348 

Loblolly  pine 

1,285 

7,245 

6,299 

962 

52 

15,843 

Pond  pine 

4 

108 

26 

13 

3 

154 

Shortleaf  pine 

249 

2,330 

3,158 

414 

10 

6,161 

Total  pine 

1,759 

10,555 

10,185 

1,545 

124 

24,168 

Cypress 

67 

368 

36 

-- 

-. 

471 

Cedar 

-- 

2 

11 

6 

-- 

19 

Total  sftwds. 

1,826 

10,925 

10,232 

1,551 

124 

24,658 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

1,688 

1,750 

986 

174 

5 

4,603 

Sweetgum 

1,493 

1,634 

2,048 

312 

6 

5,493 

Yellow-poplar 

598 

404 

622 

119 

1 

1,1^^ 

Soft  maple 

195 

224 

263 

42 

-- 

724 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

153 

220 

229 

14 

— 

616 

Total 

4,127 

4,232 

4,148 

661 

12 

13,180 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

346 

185 

387 

33 

-- 

951 

Other  white  oaks 

204 

144 

238 

41 

-- 

627 

No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

74 

52 

104 

15 

— 

245 

Other  red  oaks 

805 

671 

1,064 

242 

4 

2,786 

Hickory 

396 

237 

399 

42 

11 

1,085 

Ash 

166 

110 

236 

4 

-- 

516 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

52 

30 

94 

21 

-- 

197 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

445 

348 

484 

55 

— 

1,332 

Total 

2,488 

1,777 

3,006 

^53 

15 

7,739 

Total  hdwds. 

6,615 

6,009 

7,154 

1,114  . 

27 

20,919 

All  species 

8,441 

16, 93^^ 

17,386 

2,665 

151 

^5,577 

Percent 

18.5 

37.2 

38.1 

5.9 

0.3 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods 2/ 

115 
1,649 

831 
1,470 

2,004 
3,506 

943 
1,552 

148 
3i^l 

4,041 
8,518 

Rotten  culls 
Hardwood  limbs 

218 
1,263 

331 
865 

447 
975 

140 
287 

3 

27 

1,139 
3,^17 

Total  other  material 

3,245 

3,497 

6,932 

2,922 

519 

17,115 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  8.— Net  voIuek 


ei/of 


all  timber  by  species  and  dieuneter  class,  1952 


(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Pole  trees   ^ 

Sawtimber  trees 

All 

Species 

6 
inches 

8   : 
inches  ; 

10 
inches 

12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

2(>f 
inches 

diameters 

Softwoods: 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Short leaf  pine 

185 
106 

2,1+55 

6 

1,21+4 

1+11+  : 
77  : 

3,785  : 
26  p 

1,868  : 

38I+ 
1+1+ 

3,101 
1+1 

l,i^l9 

265 

45 

2,815 

28 

907 

306 

76 

3.214 

53 
672 

108 

473 

51 

1,662 

348 

15,843 

154 

6,161 

Total  pine 

3,996 

6,170  = 

4,989 

4,060 

4,321 

632 

24,168 

Cypress 
Cedar 

1+0 

1+ 

5^  \ 

90 
1+ 

101 
2 

170 
9 

16 

471 
19 

Total  sftwds. 

i+,oi+o 

6,221+  I 

5,083 

4,163 

4,500 

648 

24,658 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

258 

705 

11+1+ 

95 

58 

586 

93^ 

182 

16I+ 

83 

1,017  V 

1,062  t 
368  I 
102  ; 
115  \ 

876 
870 
252 
106 

99 

1,470 

1,556 

538 

220 

239 

396 
366 
260 

37 
22 

4,603 

5,493 

1,744 

724 

616 

Total 

1,260 

1,9^9 

2,661+  : 

2,203 

4,023 

1,081 

13,180 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No.  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

113 
91 

26 

3M+ 

72 

61+ 

111+ 

151 

128 

16 

1+11 

136 

75 

22 

150 

180  : 
95  : 

37  : 
336  : 

11+3  : 

115  : 

14  : 

330  : 

88 
70 

31 

325 

153 

80 

16 

207 

233 

141 

94 
830 
354 
139 

31 
3^5 

209 
164 

41 
540 
227 

i^3 

149 

951 
627 

245 

2,786 

1,085 

516 

197 

1,332 

Total 

975 

1,001+ 

1,250  : 

970 

2,167 

1,373 

7,739 

Total  hdwds. 

2,235 

2,953 

3,914  : 

3.173 

6,190 

2,454 

20,919 

All  species 

6,275 

9,177 

8,997 

7,336 

10,690 

3,102 

45,577 

Percent 

13.8 

20.1 

19-7 

16.1 

23.5 

6.8 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

548 
1,369 

571 
1,245 

1,024 
1,^59 

748 
918 

980 
2,079 

170 
1,448 

4,04l 
8,518 

Rotten  culls 
Hardwood  limbs 

67 

97 

92 

90 
762 

377 
1,760 

4l6 
895 

1,139 
3,^17 

Total  other  material 

1,984 

1,913 

2.575 

2  518 

5,196 

2,929 

17.115 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  9»°~Net  volume^  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material^  19^2 

(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 

OTTTRR  MATilKIAL 

Species 

Sawtimber  trees 

Pole- 

timber 

trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Sound 
culls2/ 

Rntten 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

eulls 

Softwoods ! 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

85^^ 
136 

7,781 
96 

2,488 

209 

29 

1,822 

26 

561 

599 
183 

6,2i^0 
32 

3,112 

1,662 

3^8 

15,8if3 

154 

6,161 

135 

43 

2,882 

10 

938 

1 

54 

1 

Total  pine 

11,355 

2, 61^7 

10,166 

24,168 

4,008 

56 

Cypress 
Cedar 

300 
11 

77 
k 

9k 

k 

471 

19 

23 
10 

4 

Total  sftwds. 

11,666 

2,728 

10,26U 

24,658 

4,041 

60 

Hardwoods  t 

Bl»  &  tupelo  gum 
Sweet gum 
Yellow-poplar 
Soft  maple 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

2,179 
2,228 

851 
292 
288 

563 
56i^ 

199 
71 
72 

1,861 

2,701 

69^^ 

361 

256 

4,603 

5,^93 

1,744 

724 

616 

1,837 

1,933 

578 

953 

597 

268 
279 

45 
153 

57 

Total 

5,838 

l,h69 

5,873 

13,180 

5,898 

802 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No^  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Dogwood^  persimmon 

Serub  oakj/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

i^l8 
296 

126 
1,322 

579 
212 

38 
556 

112 
79 

ko 
373 
155 

50 
9 

1^5 

ii21 
252 

79 

1,091 

351 

254 

150 

631 

951 
627 

245 
2,786 
1,085 

516 

197 

1,332 

356 
518 

139 

2,084 

628 

345 
121 
923 
755 

23 
20 

7 
261 

35 

43 

3 

53 

Total 

3,5^^7 

963 

3,229 

7,739 

5,869 

445 

Total  hdwds« 

9,385 

2,i)-32 

9,102 

20,919 

11,767 

1,247 

All  species 

21,051 

5,160 

19/366 

45,577 

15,808 

1,307 

Percent 

k6.2 

11.3 

i|-2»5 

100  oO 

92.4 

7o6 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark., 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  sawtimber  trees. 

3/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  10. --Net  vo 


lume-^  of  all  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1952 
(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Forest  type 

Large 

sawtimber 

stajids 

Small 

sawtimber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types ; 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 

153 

33 

1,503 

150 
13 

157 

8,195 

1,995 

83 

528 

77 

6,653 

2,777 

3 

54 

22 

809 

230 

38 

74 
2 

1,517 

289 

17,234 

5,154 

99 

Total 

1,852 

11,17^+ 

10,038 

1,115 

114 

24,293 

Other  types: 

Oak -pine 
Oak -hickory: 

617 

912 

1,680 

423 

16 

3,648 

Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

562 

hke 

1,186 
6 

282 
16 

18 

2.476 
40 

Oak-giom-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Cypress 

'yMO 

3,9^6 
1^56 

4,456 
20 

829 

3 

14,644 
476 

Total 

6,589 

5,760 

7,348 

1.550 

37 

21,284 

All  types 

8,41^1 

16,934 

17 . 386 

2,665 

151 

45,577 

Percent 

18.5 

37.2 

38.1 

5.9 

0.3 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Pine  types : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 

49 

223 
42 

57 
16 

1,071 

227 

8 

104 

20 

2,029 

669 

21 

15 
902 
194 

22 

208 
2 

253 

51 

4,433 

1,134 

8 

Total 

31i+ 

1,379 

2,822 

1,132 

232 

5.879 

Other  types: 

Oak. -pine 

211 

258 

763 

303 

15 

1,550 

Oak-hickory: 

Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

199 

203 

732 
4 

388 
108 

18 
186 

1.540 
298 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 

2,521 

1,570 

2,611 

991 

67 

7,760 

Cypress 

-- 

87 

— 

— 

1 

88 

Total 

2,931 

2,118 

4,110 

1,790 

287 

11,236 

All  types 

3,245 

3,497 

6,932 

2,922 

519 

17,115 

Percent 

19.0 

20.4 

40.5 

17.1 

3.0 

100.0 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  11. --Net  volume^  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  claas,  1952 

(in  million  cubic  feet) 
GROWING  STOCK 


Pole 

trees 

; 

Sawtimber  trees 

All 

Species 

6 

8 

''         10 

12 

14-18 

20+ 

diameters 

inches 

inches 

:  inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods : 

^ 

Longleaf  pine 

11.3 

27.8 

:  27.8 

20.4 

24.4 

9.0 

120.7 

Slash  pine 

6.5 

5.2 

:   3.3 

3.6 

6.0 

__ 

24.6 

Loblolly  pine 

144.0 

254.6 

-  226.2 

214.8 

256.6 

40.2 

1,136.4 

Pond  pine 

0.3 

1.7 

:   3.0 

2.0 

4.2 

— 

11.2 

Shortleaf  pine 

72.9 

125.6 

:  104.1 

69.0 

53.2 

4.3 

429.1 

Total  pine 

235.0 

414.9 

:  364.4 

309.8 

344.4 

53.5 

1,722.0 

Cypress 

2.7 

4.0 

3     '^•° 

8.6 

14.7 

1.5 

38.5 

Cedar 

0.2 

-- 

;    0.4 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

1.5 

Total  sftwds. 

237.9 

418.9 

:  371.8 

318.5 

359.9 

55.0 

1,762.0 

.  <^.^-^.^-^ — ---=- 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

15.8 

38.3 

70.9  : 

66.9 

116.2 

32.5 

340.6 

Sweetgum 

42.6 

61.2 

74.1  : 

66.7 

124.1 

29.9 

398.6 

Yellow-poplar 

8.6 

11.8 

25.7  ": 

19.7 

42.7 

21.5 

130.0 

Soft  maple 

5.7 

10.7 

7.0  \ 

8.2 

17.5 

3.0 

52.1 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

3.6 

5.5 

8.0  ; 

7.7 

18.8 

1.8 

45.4 

Total 

76.3 

127.5 

185.7  \ 

169.2 

319.3 

88.7 

966.7 

White  St  swamp 

; 

chestnut  oaks 

6.9 

8.5 

12.4  : 

6.8 

18.4 

17.0 

70.0 

Other  white  oaks 

5.5 

4.3 

6.7  : 

5.1 

11.2 

13.5 

46.3 

No.  red  &  swamp 

- 

red  oaks 

1.7 

1.0 

2.6  f 

2.2 

7.6 

3.3 

18.4 

Other  red  oaks 

20.8 

27.1 

23.3  : 

23.3 

66.0 

44.2 

204.7 

Hickory 

4.5 

9.0 

9.9  : 

11.3 

28.0 

18.6 

81.3 

Ash 

3.9 

4.9 

8.0  ; 

6.0 

11.2 

3.5 

37.5 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

7.1 

1.5 

1.0  : 

1.1 

2.4 

— 

13.1 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

9.2 

9.9 

22.9  \ 

15.5 

27.3 

12.5 

97.3 

Total 

59.6 

66.2 

86.8  \ 

71.3 

172.1 

112.6 

568.6 

Total  hdwds. 

135.9 

193.7 

272.5   ; 

240.5 

491.4 

201.3 

1,535.3 

All  species 

373.8 

612.6 

644.3 

559.0 

851.3 

256.3 

3,297.3 

Percent 

11.3 

18.6 

19.5 

17.0 

25.8 

7.8 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

32.4 
82.9 

38.5 
82.2 

71.4 
101.5 

55.9 
69.7 

77.8 
165.2 

14. 9 
118.8 

290.9 
620.3 

Rotten  culls 
Hardwood  limbs 

3.9 

6.5 

6.4 

7.3 
57.2 

29.7 
132.4 

34.7 
73.4 

88.5 
263.0 

Total  other  material 

119.2 

127.2 

179.3 

190.1 

405.1 

241.8 

1,262.7 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  12. --Net  volume-^  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19.52 


(In 

million 

cubic  feet) 

GROWING  STOCK 

OTHER  MATERIAL 

Species 

Sawtimber  trees 

Pole- 

timber 

trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Sound 
culls2/ 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

Rotten 
culls 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

65.8 
10.5 

599.1 
7.5 

186.8 

15.8 
2.U 

138,7 
1»7 

39.1 
11,7 

398.6 
2.0 

198.5 

120.7 

2U.6 

11.2 
1I-29.1 

9.6 

3»0 

209.5 

0.7 

65.6 

0.1 
4.1 
0.1 

Total  pine 

869.7 

202  ,.i^ 

6J+9»9 

1,722.0 

288.  i^ 

^.3 

Cypress 
Cedar 

26.0 
1,0 

5.8 
0,3 

6.7 

0,2 

38,:  5 
1.5 

1.6 
0,9 

0.4 

Total  sftwds. 

896. 7 

208.5 

656.8 

1,762.0 

290,9 

4o7 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds,. 

173.3 
177.0 

67.5 
23.2 

22,9 

i+2.3 
i^-3.7 

16.4 
5.5 

5.^ 

125.0 
177.9 

^6.1 
23.^ 
17.1 

3^^0.6 
398,6 
130.0 

52.1 

135.7 
11^5 » 7 

70,6 
^3.9 

20o9 

21.3 
3.7 

12.0 
4.4 

Total 

1^63.9 

113.3 

389-5 

966.7 

4i;2.1 

62.3 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No,  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Dogwood^  persimmon 

Scrub  oak3/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

33.8 
23.9 

10.5 

107,2 

U6,6 

16.8 

2.9 

5.9 
2.6 

26,3 

11,3 

3.9 

0.6 

10,7 

27.8 
16,5 

5.3 
71.2 
23. U 
16.8 

9.6 

U2,0 

70.,  0 

U6.3 

18.1; 
20U.,7 
81.3 
37.5 
13a 

97.3 

27.0 
38.5 

10.0 

156.5 

^5.3 

24.1; 

7o7 
62.1; 

55.7 

1.9 
1.6 

0.7 

20.6 

2.8 

3.3 

0.2 

4.1 

Total 

286,3 

69.7 

212.6 

568,6 

427,5 

35»2 

Total  hdwds. 

750.2 

183.0 

602.1 

1,535.3 

869.6 

97.5 

All  species 

l,6ii6.9 

391.5 

1,258.9 

3,297.3 

1,160.5 

102.2 

Percent 

i+9.9 

11.9 

38.2 

100.0 

91.9 

8.1 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  sawtimber  trees. 

3/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  IS^ --Average  volume^  per  acre  of  sawtlmber  by  forest  type, 
species  groupy  and  stand-size  class,  1952 


(In 

board  feet] 

) 

Forest  type 

and 
species  group 

Large 

sawtimber 
stands 

Small 
sawtimber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

3,335 
609 

3,138 
93 

585 
27 

275 
52 

1,192 
76 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

(K>  OB 

3,675 
230 

22 

35 
16 

713 

ko 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7^2 

3,112 
220 

653 
80 

116 

21 

1,122 
112 

Short leaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,3^6 
1,810 

3,219 
116 

772 
50 

168 
h2 

1,051 
85 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,521 

2,138 
509 

370 

=■- 

1,865 
336 

Oak -pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2,27U 
2,152 

1,150 
1,33^ 

507 
531 

180 

106 

5U2 
531 

Upland  hdwds. 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

286 
3,283 

195 
2,702 

111 
871 

130 
166   • 

139 
884 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

— 

167 

kh 

-h 

43 
6 

Lowland  hdwds. 

. 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

182 

^,932 

213 
3,138 

12k 
1,001 

2kk 
3h5 

180 
2,057 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

„„ 

^,331 
986 

3^0 
110 

-- 

3,312 
760 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1,288 
3,593 

2,290 
1,001 

495 
37^ 

li^7 
9h 

746 
633 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  l4. — Average  volume-^  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 
and 

Large 

sawtimber 

stands 

Small 

sawtimber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

species  group 

Sound2/ 

Cull2/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

9.9 

1.9 

1.0 
2.8 

12.0 
0.3 

0.7 
0.3 

k.2 
0.2 

0.3 
0.6 

1.0 
0.2 

0.1 
0.4 

5.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.6 

Slash  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

11.2 

__ 

18.7 
0.6 

1.8 
0.1 

6.2 

1.6 

0.5 
0.1 

0.1 
0.3 

4.5 
0.1 

0.6 
0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

12a 

0.9 
1.6 

12.9 
1.7 

1.1 
0.8 

5.7 
0.8 

1.4 
0.6 

0.8 
0,1 

0.8 
0.4 

5.7 
0.9 

1.1 
0.6 

Shortleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6.7 
6.3 

3"6 

13.7 
0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

6.0 

0.5 

1.0 
0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 
0.2 

5.9 
0.6 

0.8 
0.6 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6.5 



8.1 

1.5 

0.9 

1.2 

-- 

— 

-- 

6.5 
1.0 

0.6 

Oak-pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

6.2 
7.6 

o.k 
h.3 

4.2 
6.6 

0.3 
2.8 

2.9 
3.6 

0.4 
2.6 

0.7 
0.6 

0.2 
0.7 

2.3 

2.8 

0.3 
1.9 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1.1 
12.3 

'^^ 

0.7 
11.1 

5.4 

0.6 
4.9 

3.3 

0.4 
0.8 

0.1 
1.7 

0.6 
4.1 

0.1 

2.9 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 



-- 

__ 

— 

1.7 

1.1 

0.2 
(3.0 

0.1 
1.3 

0.2 

0.1 

1.3 

Lowland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

0.5 
17.0 

tl 

0.7 
15.2 

0.1 
6.2 

0.6 
7.5 

'^.\ 

0.7 
1.7 

0.1 

3.0 

0.6 
9.5 

0.1 

5.3 

Cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

-~ 

— 

15.3 
6.6 

1.0 
3.2 

3.1 
0.3 

— 

— 

0.8 

12.1 
5.0 

0.8 
2.4 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

3.5 
12.8 

0.2 
6.1 

1 

9.h 

5.1 

0.7 
2.3 

3.9 

2.7 

0.8 
1.9 

0.7 
0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

3.7 

3.1 

0.6 

1.9 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Sound  trees;  cull  trees. 

2/   Less  than  O.O5  cords  per 


acre. 
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Table  159='~Number  of  trees—'  by  species  group^  quality  class,  and  tree  size, 

1952 


(in  thousands  of 

trees) 

Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sapling- 
size 
trees 

Pole-" 

size 

trees 

Small 

sawtimber 

trees 

Large 

sawtimber 

trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

647,431 

143,592 

879 

195,173 

30,225 

435 

68,218 

17,567 
120 

4,635 

1,327 

25 

915,457 

192,711 

1,459 

Total 

791,902 

225,833 

85,905 

5,987 

1,109,627 

Other  softwoods: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

10,942 

863 

2,199 
312 

1,799 
88 
58 

164 

15,104 

1,263 

58 

Total 

11,805 

2,511 

1,945 

164 

16,425 

Soft-textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

469,664 

264,151 

6,234 

86,733 
34,779 

5,144 

17,918 

5,446 
1,490 

5,613 
2,411 
1,074 

579,928 

306,787 

13,942 

Total 

740,049 

126,656 

24,854 

9,098 

900,657 

Hard-textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls2/ 
Rotten  culls 

584,662 

610,493 
6,241 

56,04l 

52,998 

3,551 

9,901 

5,729 

665 

5,055 

2,962 

638 

655,659 

672,182 

11,095 

Total 

1,201,396 

112,590  ^ 

16,295 

8,655 

1,338,936 

All  species 

2,745,152 

467,590  ^ 

128,999 

23,904 

3,365,645 

1/  All  trees  1.0 
2/  Includes  scrub 


inch  d.b,h,  and  larger « 
oak  and  noncommercial  trees, 
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1/ 

Table  16. --Area-'  of  seedling,  sapling,  and  poorly  stocked  stands  by 

plantability  class,  1952 

(in  thousands  of  acres) 


Forest  type 

No 

planting 

required2/ 

Suitable 
for  machine 
planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Longleaf  pine 
Slash  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Oak-pine 
Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

66,9 
20.8 
730.2 
187.9 
292.9 
188,7 
52.5 

G.G 

k.k 

10.5 
li^.l 
27.0 

57.3 

13.9 
ii+0.2 

19.3 

24.2 
15.2 
98.6 

78.1 

39.1 
935.2 

217.7 
331.2 
230,9 
208.  i+ 

All  types 

1,539.9 

l8ii.7 

316,0 

2,0U0.6 

Percent 

75.5 

9.0 

15.5 

100.0 

1/  Acreage  of  oak-gum-cypress  types  excluded, 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking  naturally. 
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Table  17. --Stocking  on  commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  tree-size 

class^  1952 

(in  thousands  of  acres) 

GROWING  STOCK  OF  ALL  SIZES 


Non- 

Poor 

Medium 

Good 

Over- 

Total 

Forest 

stocked 

stocking 

stocking 

stocking 

stocked 

type 

0^9/0 

10»39fo 

h0^69io 

70-99fo 

lOQffo 

area 

Longleaf  pine 

27.7 

98.5 

65.7 

36.3 

kk.l 

272.3 

Slash  pine 

1.7 

25.2 

15.7 

17»2 

2.8 

62.6 

Loblolly  pine 

73.3 

i^20,7 

379.5 

283.6 

1,^57.3 

2^6lh,k 

Shortleaf  pine 

5.7 

103.3 

128.5 

89,6 

1^68. 6 

795.7 

Pond  pine 

«._ 

_„ 

«.„ 

=  „ 

13.2 

13.2 

Oak-pine 

28. i^ 

111.0 

73. i^- 

106.9 

398.5 

718.2 

Upland  hdwds. 

16.7 

7^.3 

100.3 

86.8 

2i^8.l 

526.2 

Scrub  oak 

150.^ 

53.1 

d,k 

== 

__ 

211 0  9 

Lowland  hdwds. 

12.9 

151.7 

205.6 

260.1 

8l4.9 

l,^ii5.2 

Cypress 

1.2 

6.7 

3.5 

3.1 

13.3 

27.8 

All  types 

318.0 

l,04it.5 

980.6 

883.6 

3,1^60.8 

6,687.5 

Percent 

k,Q 

15.6 

1^.7 

13.2 

51.7 

100.0 

GROWING  STOCK  5.O  INCHES  DBH  AND  LARGER 


Longleaf  pine 

69.k 

169.^ 

26,1 

h,9 

2.5 

272,3 

Slash  pine 

39.1 

9.1 

10.9 

0.7 

2.8 

62.6 

Loblolly  pine 

90ii.7 

1,153.1 

1^05.8 

117  08 

33.0 

2,6li;.i^■ 

Shortleaf  pine 

202,5 

^57. i^ 

84.7 

^1.7 

9.^ 

795.7 

Pond  pine 

»^ 

10,7 

2.5 

=„ 

„„ 

13»2 

Oak-pine 

312.2 

3^1.7 

53.6 

10.7 

718,2 

Upland  hdwds. 

195.7 

296.  i; 

25.9 

7.1 

1.1 

526.2 

Scrub  oak 

206,1; 

5.5 

,„_ 

«_ 

,^.„ 

211.9 

Lowland  hdwds. 

273.0 

726.5 

336.1 

85.9 

23.7 

l,itii5.2 

Cypress 

1.2 

8*7 

15.1 

1,3 

1.5 

27*8 

All  types 

2^204.2 

3,178.5 

960»7 

270.1 

7^*0 

6,687*5 

Percent 

33.0 

^7»5 

l4«i+ 

4»0 

1.1 

100.0 

SAWTIMBER 

GROWING  STOCK 

Longleaf  pine 

171.4 

86.0 

14.2 

0.7 

272.3 

Slash  pine 

51.5 

11.1 

" "" 

, 

.» 

62.6 

Loblolly  pine 

1,647.2 

782.9 

155.6 

27.1 

1.6 

2,6l4.4 

Shortleaf  pine 

487.4 

260,2 

42.2 

5.9 

-- 

■   795.7 

Pond  pine 

2.5 

8.2 

2.5 

«= 

_„ 

13.2 

Oak-pine 

489.0 

208.2 

19-7 

lo3 

„^ 

718.2 

Upland  hdwds. 

372.3 

139.9 

14.0 

„= 

«„ 

526.2 

Scrub  oak 

209.9 

2,0 

_„ 

== 

^=. 

211.9 

Lowland  hdwds. 

627.7 

684.1 

116.9 

15.0 

1.5 

lj445.2 

Cypress 

5.0 

16.5 

4.8 

1.5 

OO  Cil 

27»8 

All  types 

4,063,9 

2,199a 

369.9 

51.5 

3.1 

6,687.5 

Percent 

6o„7 

32.9 

5.5 

0,8 

0.1 

100  »0 
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Table  l8.--Net  annual  growth  of  sawtimber  by  stand-size  class  and  species 

group,  1952 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

336,108 

272,506 

35,669 

5,509 

275 

75 

133,987 
65,822 

5,620 

52,009 

32,303 

3,211 

527,613 
370,906 

44,575 

All  stands 

644,283 

5,859 

205,429 

87,523 

943,094 

Table  19n--Net  annual  growth  of  growing  stock  by  stand-size  class  and 

species  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

798 

1,262 

256 

13 

3 

(1/) 

567 

434 

44 

223 

265 

35 

1,601 

1,964 

335 

All  stands 

2,316 

16 

1,045 

523 

3,900 

1/  Less  than  5OO  cords, 
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Table  20, --Average  growth  of  sawtimber  per  acre  by  forest  type 

and  stand-size  class ^  19^2 

(In  board  feet) 


Stand-size  class 

All 

Forest  type 

Sawtimber 

Poletimber 

Other  stands 

stands 

Longleaf  and  slash  pine 

33^^ 

92 

2k 

129 

Loblolly  and  pond  pine 

412 

150 

18 

169 

Shortleaf  pine 

327 

166 

15 

155 

Cypress 

298 

T 

__ 

224 

Oak=-pine 

256 

137 

2k 

107 

Oak-hickory 

224 

90 

21 

80 

Lowland  hdwds. 

286 

131 

5^^ 

173 

Scrub  oak 

-~ 

=._ 

2 

2 

All  types 

336 

139 

23 

l47 

Table  21. --Average  growth  of  growing  stock  per  acre  by  forest  type 

and  stand-size  class ^  1952 

(in  standard  cords) 


Stand-size  class 

All 

Forest  type 

Sawtimber   Poletimber 

other  stands 

stands 

Longleaf  and  slash  pine 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

Loblolly  and  pond  pine 

1«2 

Oo9 

0,2 

0«7 

Shortleaf  pine 

Oo9 

0.8 

0.1 

0.6 

Cypress 

1.0 

0.1 

0,8 

Oak-pine 

0^9 

Oo7 

0.1 

0.5 

Oak-hickory 

0.7 

0,4 

0.1 

0.3 

Lowland  hdwds. 

1.1 

0.9 

0o2 

0,8 

Scrub  oak 

--. 

(1/) 

(1/) 

All  types 

1.1 

0.8 

0,2 

0.6 

1/  Less  than  Oc05  cords  per  acre, 
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Table  22. --Annual  net  growth  percentages-^  for  sawtimher  volumes  by  stand - 

size  class  and  species  group^  1952 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Al] 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

10.48 
21.07 

10.29 

3.29 

7.01 
11.61^ 

i^.36 

h.6i 
1.11 
3.3^ 

8.29 
16.27 

7.77 

All  stands 

13.30 

i^.l8 

7.88 

5.39 

10.23 

1/   For  use  with  board-foot  volumes, 


Table  23. --Annual  net  growth  percentages-^  for  growing  stock  volumes  by 


stand-size  class  and  species  group^ 

1952 

Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard--- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

6.85 
12,77 
li^.58 

3  ..13 
5.65 
1,67 

6.73 

10.ii5 

6.28 

5.13 
8.7^ 
7.19 

6.1^5 
11,1^8 
11.27 

All  stands 

9.77 

3.33 

7.81^ 

6,60 

8.58 

1/  For  use  with  volumes  in  cubic  feet  or  standard  cords. 
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Tab  le  2k ,  -  --Average  annual  drain  on  sawtimber  by  tree-size  class  and 

species  group 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Tree-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Small  sawtimber 
Large  sawtimber 

^99,307 
287,642 

1^120 

36,615 
135,113 

^,338 
50^402 

541,380 
473,157 

All  trees 

786,949 

1,120 

171,728 

54,740 

1,014,537 

Table  25.=-°Average  annual  drain  on  growing  stock  by  tree-size  class  and 

species  group 

(in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

Soft" 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Tree-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Pole  trees 
Small  sawtimber 
Large  sawtimber 

303 

1,^79 

688 

3 

51 
108 
339 

27 

15 
128 

381 

1,605 
1,155 

All  trees 

2,470 

3 

498 

170 

3,l4l 
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Table  26^ --Net  change  in  sawtimber  volume  by  species  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Item 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Net  volume,  Jan.  1,  1952 

Total  growth 
Mortality 

4,845,632 

669,544 
25,261 

140,072 

7,442 
1,583 

2,606,229 

213,830 
8,401 

1,624,561 

101,793 

14,270 

9,216,494 

992,609 
49,515 

Net  growth 
Drain 

644^283 
786,949 

5,859 
1,120 

205,429 
171,728 

87,523 
54,740 

943,094 
1,014,537 

Loss  or  gain 

-142,666 

+4,739 

+33,701 

+32,783 

-71,443 

Net  volume,  Jan,  1,  1953 

4,702,966 

144^811 

2,639,930 

1,657,344 

9,145,051 

Percent  change 

-  2.94 

+  3.38 

+  1.29 

+  2.02 

-  0.78 

Table  27.~'~Net  change  in  growing  stock  by  species  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

Soft" 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

1 

All 

item 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Growing  stock,  Jan,  1,  1952 

Total  growth 
Mortality 

24,168 

2,430 
114 

490 

21 
5 

13,180 

1.091 
46 

7,739  ^ 

607 
84 

45,577 

4,149 
249 

Net  growth 
Drain 

2,316 
2,470 

16 
3 

1,045 
498 

523 
170 

3,900 
3,l4l 

Loss  or  gain 

-154 

+13 

+547 

+353 

+759 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1953 

24,014 

503 

13,727 

8,092 

46,336 

Percent  change 

-0,64 

+2.65 

+4.15 

+4.56 

+1.67 
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Table  28. --County  area  by  broad  use  class,  1952 


Total 
areal/ 

Nonfore: 

3t  area 

Forest  land 

County 

Land 

Water 

Non- 
commercial 

Commercial 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percsnt 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Baldwin 

169.6 

64.0 

3.1 



102.5 

61.6 

Bibb 

162.6 

66.8 

3.0 

— 

92.8 

58.1 

Bleckley 

li+0.2 

76.4 

0.2 

-- 

63.6 

45.4 

Burke 

532.5 

280.8 

2.1 

— 

249.6 

47.1 

Butts 

120.3 

50.4 

2.3 

~~ 

67.6 

57.3 

Calhoun 

185.0 

90.7 

0.2 

-- 

94.1 

50.9 

Chattahoochee 

161.9 

31.8 

1.3 

— 

128.8 

80.2 

Clay 

IU3.4 

69.5 

0.6 

— 

73.3 

51.3 

Columbia 

197.1 

46.1 

11.8 

-- 

139.2 

75.1 

Crawford 

201.6 

54.8 

1.5 

— 

145.3 

72.6 

Dougherty 

210.6 

116.3 

8.0 

— 

86.3 

42.6 

Glascock 

91.5 

40.8 

0.7 

-- 

50.0 

55.1 

Greene 

258.5 

61.1 

0.8 

-- 

196.6 

76.3 

Hancock 

310.4 

80.4 

0.6 

— 

229.4 

74.0 

Harris 

302.7 

49.1 

6.6 

— 

247.0 

83.4 

Houston 

2i+3.2 

119.3 

1.8 

— 

122.1 

50,6 

Jasper 

2I+O.O 

59.3 

1.8 

— 

178.9 

75.1 

Jefferson 

3^^0.5 

172.9 

0.1 

— 

167.5 

49.2 

Jones 

257.3 

47.0 

0.8 

-- 

209.5 

81.7 

Lamar 

115.8 

46.8 

— 

-- 

69.0 

59.6 

Lee 

229.1 

133.9 

6.0 

-- 

89.2 

40.0 

Lincoln 

163.2 

36.5 

34.4 

— 

92.3 

71.7 

McDuffie 

168.3 

60.9 

4.1 

-- 

103.3 

62.9 

Macon 

257.9 

118.4 

4.6 

-- 

134.9 

53.3 

Marion 

233.6 

58.2 

0.1 

-- 

175.3 

75.1 

Monroe 

255. i+ 

47.8 

1.0 

-- 

206.6 

81.2 

Morgan 

227.8 

97.6 

0.1 

— 

130.1 

57.1 

Muscogee 

li+2.1 

46.0 

3.7 

-- 

92.4 

66.8 

Peach 

96.6 

58.9 

0.1 

— 

37.6 

39.0 

Pike 

147.2 

78.9 

0.1 

-- 

68.2 

46.4 

Pulaski 

162.6 

88.2 

0.8 

— 

73.6 

45.5 

Putnam 

224.0 

32.9 

6.6 

— 

184.5 

84.9 

Quitman 

109.4 

29.3 

1.1 

-- 

79.0 

72.9 

Randolph 

279.0 

132.5 

0.3 

— 

146.2 

52.5 

Richmond 

208.6 

83.9 

4.2 

2.2 

118.3 

57.9 

Schley 

103.7 

39.3 

-- 

— 

64.4 

62.1 

Stewart 

296.3 

87.8 

0.6 

— 

207.9 

70.3 

Sumter 

314.9 

174.3 

2.5 

— 

138.1 

44.2 

Talbot 

249.6 

36.3 

1.0 

— 

212.3 

85.4 

Taliaferro 

124.8 

25.0 

-- 

99.8 

80.0 

Taylor 

257.9 

87.5 

2.4 

-- 

168.0 

65.8 

Terrell 

210.6 

136.8 

1.3 

— 

72.5 

34.6 

Twiggs 

233.6 

52.8 

1.2 

— 

179.6 

77.3 

Upson 

213.8 

57.8 

1.9 

— 

154.1 

72.7 

Warren 

187.7 

66.4 

0.1 

— 

121.2 

64.6 

Washington 

431.4 

156.9 

0.9 

— 

273.6 

63.6 

Webster 

124.8 

32.5 

— 

— 

92.3 

74.0 

Wilkes 

302.1 

72.9 

1.7 

— 

227.5 

75.7 

Wilkinson 

293.1 

61.0 

0.5 

-- 

231.6 

79.2 

Unit  total 

10,633.8 

3,815.5 

128.6 

2.2 

6,687.5 

63.7 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950. 
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Table  29. — Ownership  of  commercial  forest  land  by  county,  1952 


Private 

Public 

County, 

County 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

state 

city, 
town 

Total  p 

ublic 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Baldwin 

97.9 

95.5 





4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

Bibb 

92. i+ 

99.6 

— 

-- 

-- 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Bleckley 

63.5 

99.8 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

(1/) 

0.1 

0.2 

Burke 

21+9.5 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

(V) 

0.1 

(2/) 

Butts 

67.0 

99.1 

-- 

-- 

0.6 

(1/) 

0.6 

0.9 

Calhoun 

9i+.i 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

36.1 

(2/) 
28.0 

Chattahoochee 

92.7 

72.0 

— 

35.7 

-- 

0.4 

Clay 

73.3 

100.0 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Columbia 

131.9 

94.8 

-- 

7.3 

-- 

(1/) 

7.3 

5.2 

Crawford 

1I+5.2 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Dougherty 

84. i+ 

97.8 

-- 

0.5 

1.4 

(V) 

1.9 

2.2 

Glascock 

50.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

~~ 

Greene 

175.1 

89.1 

-- 

21.0 

0.5 

(1/) 

21.5 

10.9 

Hancock 

229.1+ 

100,0 

-- 

-- 

— 

(1/) 

(V) 

(2/) 

Harris 

241.0 

97.6 

-- 

— 

5.9 

0.1 

6.0 

2.4 

Houston 

119.0 

97.5 

-- 

3.1 

— 

(1/) 

3.1 

2.5 

Jasper 

153.9 

86.0 

-- 

25.0 

— 

(V) 

25,0 

14.0 

Jefferson 

164.8 

98.4 

-- 

2.7 

-- 

-- 

2.7 

1.6 

Jones 

168.0 

80.2 

4.6 

36.7 

__ 

0.2 

41.5 

19.8 

Lamar 

68.9 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Lee 

88.8 

99.6 

-- 

0.1 

0.3 

-- 

0.4 

0.4 

Lincoln 

72.5 

78.5 

— 

19.8 

-- 

-- 

19.8 

21.5 

McDuffie 

89.4 

86.5 

-- 

13.9 

-- 

-- 

13.9 

13.5 

Macon 

134.7 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Marion 

m.9 

99.8 

-- 

0.4 

-- 

(1/) 

0.4 

0.2 

Monroe 

206.6 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

(V) 

(1/) 

(2/) 

Morgan 

124,4 

95.6 

-- 

0.3 

5.3 

0.1 

5.7 

■J+.4 

Muscogee 

15.2 

16.5 

-- 

77.2 

-- 

-- 

77.2 

83.5 

Peach 

37.5 

99.7 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

(1/) 

0.1 

0.3 

Pike 

68.0 

99.7 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Pulaski 

73.6 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Putnam 

140.4 

76.1 

__ 

30.2 

13.8 

0.1 

44.1 

23.9 

Quitman 

79.0 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

(1/) 

(2/) 

Randolph 

146.1 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Richmond 

84.8 

71.7 

-- 

32.3 

1.2 

i±/) 

33.5 

28.3 

Schley 

64.4 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

(2/) 

Stewart 

207.8 

100.0 

— 

— 

-- 

0.1 

O.i 

Sumter 

137.8 

99.8 

-- 

0.1 

(1.0 

0,2 

0.3 

0.2 

Talbot 

212.3 

100.0 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

„_ 

-- 

Taliaferro 

98.9 

99.1 

-- 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.9 

0.9 

Taylor 

167.9 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

Terrell 

72.4 

99.9 

-- 

— 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Twiggs 

179.4 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Upson 

153.9 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Warren 

121.1 

99.9 

-- 

0.1 

„_ 

(1/) 

0.1 

0.1 
(2/) 

Washington 

273.5 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

0.1 

Webster 

92.3 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Wilkes 

222.4 

97.8 

— 

5.1 

-- 

(!/■) 

5.1 

2.2 

Wilkinson 

231.3 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

(1/) 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

Unit  total 

6,333.3 

94.7 

4.6 

311.5 

34.8 

3.3 

35^.2 

5.3 

1/   Less  than  5O  acres. 

2/  Less  than  O.O5  percent. 
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Table  30- — Net  voliime— '  of  sawtimber  by  county  and  species  group,  1952 

(in  million  board  feet) 


County 

2/ 
Softwoods-' 

Gum,  maple  and 
yellow-poplar^ 

Other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Baldwin 

83.6 

13.5 

16.5 

113.6 

Bibb 

71.7 

32.8 

27.8 

132.3 

Bleckley 

37.7 

29.1 

27.0 

93.8 

Burke 

173.^ 

191.4 

54.6 

419.4 

Butts 

67.6 

38.0 

18.2 

123.8 

Calhoun 

41.2 

47.8 

26.4 

115.4 

Chattahoochee 

25'+. 9 

32.0 

19.7 

306.6 

Clay 

27.7 

14.8 

20.7 

63.2 

Columbia 

9i^.9 

24.3 

32.3 

151.5 

Crawford 

l2l^■.9 

30.1 

26.2 

181.2 

Dougherty 

95.3 

32.5 

69.6 

197.4 

Glascock 

29.0 

20.3 

13.3 

62.6 

Greene 

133.7 

46.3 

36.5 

216.5 

Hancock 

121.9 

87.7 

20.2 

229.8 

Harris 

199.7 

31.4 

25.6 

256.7 

Houston 

102.9 

141.4 

86.1 

330.4 

Jasper 

231.8 

61.3 

39.9 

333.0 

Jefferson 

n.^ 

121.1 

73.6 

272.1 

Jones 

296.0 

32.0 

30.7 

358.7 

Lamar 

1^8.5 

8.9 

8.4 

65.8 

Lee 

1+6.7 

25.8 

24.3 

96.8 

Lincoln 

38.5 

12.7 

11.6 

62.8 

McDuffie 

i+8.6 

59.8 

5.7 

114.1 

Macon 

7i+.8 

150.1 

68.3 

293.2 

Marion 

58.2 

69.6 

29.0 

156.8 

Monroe 

95.8 

32.7 

32.0 

160.5 

Morgan 

105.2 

78.0 

20.4 

203.6 

Muscogee 

li+8.5 

22.3 

8.7 

179.5 

Peach 

36. i+ 

19.2 

10.9 

66.5 

Pike 

31.3 

22.0 

5.3 

58.6 

Pulaski 

75.6 

36.3 

21.4 

133.3 

Putnam 

230.5 

35.1 

22.2 

287.8 

Quitman 

39.^ 

13.0 

13.2 

65.6 

Randolph 

^9.1 

93.3 

22.3 

165.3 

Richmond 

69.7 

66.7 

26.8 

163.2 

Schley 

20.9 

28.1 

11.8 

60.8 

Stewart 

2U6.1 

58.5 

59.4 

364.0 

Sumter 

1^3.9 

119.4 

39.0 

202.3 

Talbot 

97.5 

17.8 

7.4 

122.7 

Taliaferro 

h9.^ 

23.1 

5.7 

78.3 

Taylor 

53.3 

55.4 

28.0 

136.7 

Terrell 

U0.9 

62.2 

16.4 

119.5 

Twiggs 

196.5 

56.0 

49.9 

302.4 

Upson 

90.7 

17.2 

54.3 

162.2 

Warren 

58.9 

40.6 

17.1 

116.6 

Washington 

162.0 

110.0 

76.2 

348.2 

Webster 

35.3 

38.8 

27.4 

101.5 

Wilkes 

253.5 

35.6 

46.2 

335.3 

Wilkinson 

17I+.O 

170.2 

190.4 

534.6 

Unit  total 

4.985.7 

2,606.2 

1,624.6 

9,216.5 

1/  Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  Includes  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar. 

3/   Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods. 
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Table  31. --Net  volume-^  of  sawtimber  by  county,  broad  species  group,  and  diameter 


class  group,  I952 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

County 

9-lU 

15+ 

11-14 

15+ 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Percent 

Baldwin 

70.2 

13.4 

16.6 

13.4 

73.6 

26.4 

Bibb 

50.2 

21.5 

26.8 

33.8 

54.2 

45.8 

Bleckley 

27.9 

9.8 

22.3 

33.8 

40.2 

59.8 

Burke 

117.8 

55.6 

119.7 

126.3 

41.3 

58.7 

Butts 

58.0 

9.6 

17.9 

38.3 

54.6 

45.4 

Calioun 

31.1 

10.1 

32.3 

41.9 

35.7 

64.3 

Chattahoochee 

ll^l+.l 

110.8 

30.0 

21.7 

83.1 

16.9 

Clay 

26.7 

1.0 

19.0 

16.5 

43.8 

56.2 

Columbia 

75.6 

19.3 

20.8 

35.8 

62.6 

37.4 

Crawford 

103.5 

21.4 

28.7 

27.6 

68.9 

31.1 

Dougherty 

69.9 

25.4 

29.6 

72.5 

48.3 

51.7 

Glascock 

19.3 

9.7 

17.3 

16.3 

46.3 

53.7 

Greene 

133.7 

— 

44.7 

38.1 

61.8 

38.2 

Hancock 

119.  i+ 

2.5 

69.9 

38.0 

53.0 

47.0 

Harris 

170.4 

29.3 

34.3 

22.7 

77.8 

22.2 

Houston 

62.5 

40.4 

77.6 

149.9 

31.1 

68.9 

Jasper 

198.0 

33.8 

39.9 

61.3 

69.6 

30.4 

Jefferson 

72.0 

5.4 

98.9 

95.8 

28.4 

71.6 

Jones 

228.3 

67.7 

34.1 

28.6 

82.5 

17.5 

Lamar 

k3A 

5.1 

10.5 

6.8 

73.7 

26.3 

Lee 

39.2 

7.5 

25.5 

24.6 

48.2 

51.8 

Lincoln 

30.5 

8.0 

12.3 

12.0 

61.3 

38.7 

McDuffle 

41.7 

6.9 

30.7 

34.8 

42.6 

57.4 

Macon 

40.5 

34.3 

92.5 

125.9 

25.5 

74.5 

Marion 

56.4 

1.8 

49.1 

49.5 

37.1 

62.9 

Monroe 

89.0 

6.8 

27.8 

36.9 

59.7 

40.3 

Morgan 

99.6 

5.6 

32.7 

65.7 

51.7 

48.3 

Muscogee 

78.0 

70.5 

15.0 

16.0 

82.7 

17.3 

Peach 

27.7 

8.7 

13.8 

16.3 

54.7 

45.3 

Pike 

27.2 

4.1 

20.0 

7.3 

53.4 

46.6 

Pulaski 

48.7 

26.9 

26.3 

31.4 

56.7 

43.3 

Putnam 

185.8 

44.7 

40.2 

17.1 

80.1 

19.9 

Quitman 

35.9 

3.5 

15.0 

11.2 

60.1 

39.9 

Randolph 

49.7 

-- 

72.9 

42.7 

30.1 

69.9 

Richmond 

55.9 

13.8 

39.9 

53.6 

42,7 

'^7.T 

Schley 

20.0 

0.9 

13.7 

26.2 

34.4 

65.6 

Stewart 

208.2 

37.9 

56.1 

61.8 

67.6 

32.4 

Sumter 

31.1 

12.8 

58.5 

99.9 

21.7 

78.3 

Talbot 

89.7 

7.8 

20.8 

4.4 

79.5 

20.5 

Taliaferro 

41.5 

8.0 

14.8 

14.0 

63.2 

36.8 

Taylor 

48.4 

4.9 

45.1 

38.3 

39.0 

61.0 

Terrell 

27.1 

13.8 

39.0 

39.6 

3^.2 

65.8 

Twiggs 

153.0 

43.5 

61.1 

44.8 

65.0 

35.0 

Upson 

72.0 

18.7 

26.5 

45.0 

55.9 

44.1 

Warren 

49.6 

9.3 

28.1 

29.6 

50.5 

49.5 

Washington 

132.8 

29.2 

93.9 

92.3 

46.5 

53.5 

Webster 

28.9 

6.4 

38.1 

28.1 

34.8 

65.2 

Wilkes 

221.0 

32.5 

50.0 

31.8 

75.6 

24.4 

Wilkinson 

127.1 

46.9 

152.5 

208.1 

32.5 

67.5 

Unit  total 

3,978.2 

1,007.5 

2,002.8 

2,228.0 

54.1 

45.9 

1/   Log  scale,  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  32»--Net  volume-^  of  all  timber  by  county,  pulping  species  group,  and  tree- 

diameter  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 

GROWING  STOCK 


Yellow 

pines 

Other  softwoods 

Soft -text,  hdwds. 

Hard -text,   hdwds. 

All 

County 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

species 

inches 

Inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Baldwin 

303 

97 

„ 

„ 

89 

22 

59 

32 

602 

Bibb 

263 

102 

-- 

-- 

93 

60 

86 

61+ 

668 

Bleckley 

93 

32 

— 

2 

158 

61 

1+1 

61 

khQ 

Burke 

271 

23J+ 

28 

1+2 

561 

1+01+ 

102 

121+ 

1,766 

Butts 

318 

63 

-- 

— 

90 

89 

67 

35 

662 

Calhoun 

91 

kk 

11 

7 

174 

89 

68 

56 

540 

Chattahoochee 

376 

i+07 

— 

-- 

16I+ 

55 

1+8 

1+7 

1,097 

Clay 

lUl 

11 

-- 

-- 

61 

27 

hi 

hi 

33^ 

Columbia 

516 

106 

— 

-- 

60 

h9 

113 

81 

925 

Crawford 

i+29 

109 

— 

— 

100 

53 

36 

60 

787 

Dougherty 

169 

90 

93 

29 

hi 

71 

77 

152 

728 

Glascock 

99 

1+0 

— 

-- 

79 

39 

58 

27 

3I+2 

Greene 

672 

55 

-- 

-- 

160 

88 

90 

65 

1,130 

Hancock 

681 

51 

-- 

-- 

2i+0 

176 

151 

35 

1,33*+ 

Harris 

899 

158 

— 

1+ 

209 

53 

85 

1+8 

1,^56 

Houston 

219 

Ih^ 

15 

23 

301 

297 

100 

196 

1,296 

Jasper 

863 

23if 

1+ 

-- 

25I+ 

129 

11+8 

83 

1,715 

Jefferson 

251 

51 

21 

16 

1+21+ 

200 

125 

163 

1,251 

Jones 

973 

361 

— 

-- 

103 

1+6 

21+ 

78 

1,585 

Lamar 

271 

k6 

— 

— 

71 

15 

h3 

17 

1+63 

Lee 

168 

57 

k 

2 

69 

57 

56 

6k 

1+77 

Lincoln 

323 

26 

-- 

-- 

31 

26 

33 

18 

k^l 

McDuffie 

362 

33 

— 

— 

155 

126 

31 

8 

715 

Macon 

2i+l 

119 

— 

— 

221 

311 

99 

152 

l,li+3 

Marion 

352 

23 

— 

— 

207 

122 

59 

73 

836 

Monroe 

758 

53 

— 

— 

159 

68 

9h 

76 

1,208 

Morgan 

550 

63 

— 

— 

195 

162 

131 

1+6 

i,lhl 

Muscogee 

256 

234 

— 

— 

131^ 

39 

56 

20 

739 

Peach 

117 

kk 

— 

— 

77 

35 

33 

27 

333 

Pike 

171 

25 

2 

— 

h9 

1+2 

12 

8 

309 

Pulaski 

117 

103 

3 

18 

70 

73 

3h 

^3 

1+61 

Putnam 

888 

2iH 

-- 

110 

56 

78 

i+3 

1,1+16 

Quitman 

173 

31 

-- 

-- 

73 

18 

56 

26 

377 

Randolph 

233 

2k 

-- 

-- 

3I+6 

191 

h5 

50 

889 

Richmond 

19i+ 

75 

9 

15 

172 

ii+l+ 

69 

65 

71+3 

Schley 

231 

12 

-- 

2 

95 

6i+ 

30 

22 

1+56 

Stewart 

805 

259 

— 

— 

232 

108 

li+l 

119 

1,661+ 

Sumter 

173 

1+7 

— 

5 

202 

276 

99 

75 

877 

Talbot 

550 

68 

— 

— 

55 

35 

107 

10 

825 

Taliaferro 

U08 

3^ 

-- 

-- 

88 

38 

h9 

8 

625 

Taylor 

357 

30 

— 

-- 

200 

103 

9h 

52 

836 

Terrell 

57 

^5 

3^ 

12 

296 

115 

31 

^3 

633 

Twiggs 

511 

191 

-- 

-- 

132 

111+ 

217 

95 

1,260 

Upson 

372 

96 

— 

— 

93 

23 

Ih 

128 

786 

Warren 

261 

37 

-- 

-- 

122 

71+ 

81 

1+0 

615 

Washington 

540 

169 

3 

-- 

232 

199 

206 

168 

1,517 

Webster 

13^^ 

30 

— 

11+2 

69 

63 

56 

k9k 

Wilkes 

1,5^^8 

181 

-- 

263 

57 

230 

99 

2,378 

Wilkinson 

1+67 

167 

68 

18 

1+18 

336 

323 

1+35 

2,232 

Unit  total 

19,215 

i+,953 

295 

195 

8,076 

5,ioi+ 

i+,199 

3,5^+0 

^5,577 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  32. — Net  volumi 


,ei/ 


of  all  timber  by  county,  pulping  species  group,  and  tree- 
diameter  group,  1952  (cont'd.) 

(in  thousand  cords) 


OTHKK  MATERIAL 

Yellow 

pines 

Other  softwoods 

Soft -text,  hdwds. 

Hard-text,  hdwds. 

County 

5  -  12 
inches 

13  + 
inches 

5  -  12 
inches 

13  + 
inches 

5  -  12 
inches 

13  + 
inches 

5  -  12 
inches 

13  + 
inches 

All 
species 

Baldwin 

^0 

2k 

^_ 

_^ 

13 

12 

28 

11+ 

131 

Bibb 

20 

k 

— 

-- 

^0 

ko 

Zh 

27 

165 

Bleckley 

17 

6 

1 

-- 

dk 

h3 

k9 

62 

262 

Burke 

hi 

80 

-- 

-- 

198 

305 

99 

171 

900 

Butts 

2k 

5 

— 

-- 

6 

25 

7 

10 

77 

Calhoun 

3 

2 

-- 

-- 

75 

76 

35 

126 

317 

Chattahoochee 

81 

98 

-- 

— 

69 

33 

31 

18 

330 

Clay 

18 

9 

— 

2 

19 

20 

3h 

65 

187 

Columbia 

110 

27 

-- 

-- 

3^ 

28 

78 

28 

305 

Crawford 

k2 

25 

-- 

-- 

39 

58 

65 

57 

286 

Dougherty 

25 

20 

8 

-- 

2k 

1+8 

kk 

155 

321+ 

Glascock 

k 

3 

-- 

__ 

33 

21 

k9 

22 

132 

Greene 

123 

k 

-- 

-- 

68 

82 

89 

59 

1^25 

Hancock 

82 

9 

— 

-- 

55 

69 

5i+ 

38 

307 

Harris 

199 

68 

-- 

-- 

115 

96 

20i+ 

125 

807 

Houston 

11 

6 

-. 

-- 

15^ 

li+1 

hi 

101+ 

1+63 

Jasper 

87 

5^ 

— 

1 

22 

39 

8k 

U2 

329 

Jefferson 

51 

30 

8 

-- 

138 

19I+ 

lii9 

II+6 

716 

Jones 

119 

68 

— 

-- 

62 

3^+ 

30 

59 

372 

Lamar 

58 

23 

-- 

-- 

36 

17 

27 

16 

177 

Lee 

11 

k 

1 

2 

^7 

127 

59 

92 

31+3 

Lincoln 

35 

9 

-- 

-- 

8 

22 

85 

23 

182 

McDuffie 

5h 

13 

-- 

-- 

h9 

62 

10 

21 

209 

Macon 

29 

22 

-- 

-_ 

h^ 

98 

3^^ 

68 

296 

Marion 

56 

Ik 

_- 

-_ 

89 

100 

176 

65 

500 

Monroe 

131 

h3 

-- 

— 

36 

6k 

59 

37 

370 

Morgan 

1+7 

13 

-- 

-- 

80 

78 

k2 

33 

293 

Muscogee 

20 

18 

— 

-- 

55 

27 

25 

1+1 

186 

Peach 

5 

6 

— 

-- 

15 

12 

8 

5 

51 

Pike 

62 

20 

-- 

-- 

29 

kO 

30 

13 

19I+ 

Pulaski 

5 

28 

-- 

-- 

37 

9k 

15 

78 

257 

Putnam 

260 

87 

-- 

k 

k6 

16 

59 

32 

501+ 

Quitman 

36 

16 

-- 

-- 

25 

17 

38 

T-^ 

207- 

Randolph 

58 

k6 

— 

— 

lOU 

13^, 

r,  n 

,OV 

'■•O] 

Richmond 

33 

9 

-- 

— 

99 

l^'5 

He. 

^l4 

ihb 

Schley 

20 

16 

-- 

-- 

19 

32 

2  J 

9 

ll'l 

Stewart 

hi 

38 

-- 

-- 

k& 

13-7 

122 

72 

1+1+1+ 

Sumter 

9 

-- 

-- 

31 

106 

3h 

1+1+ 

221+ 

Talbot 

ikk 

33 

_- 

5 

72 

76 

11 

33 

1+1+0 

I 

Taliaferro 

3h 

6 

-- 

-- 

19 

19 

35 

16 

II+9 

Taylor 

20 

k 

__ 

-- 

60 

77 

113 

66 

3I+O 

Terrell 

26 

6 

2 

-- 

67 

73 

77 

58 

309 

Twiggs 

59 

29 



-- 

67 

165 

60 

117 

1+97 

Upson 

73 

33 

-- 

_„ 

86 

25 

90 

51^ 

361 

Warren 

26 

8 

_- 

_- 

5h 

57 

6k 

31 

21+0 

Washington 

l^h 

23 



-- 

2k'3 

232 

121 

206 

981 

Webster 

36 

9 



-- 

51 

h9 

56 

73 

27I+ 

Wilkes 

169 

2k 





kk 

56 

kh 

128 

1+65 

Wilkinson 

62 

20 

3 

-- 

123 

183 

12i+ 

308 

823 

Unit  total 

2,902 

1,162 

23 

li^ 

3,03i^ 

3,666 

3,031 

3,283 

17,115 

1/   Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  33> — Average  annual  sawtlmber  drain  by  county  and  species  gro 


up-^ 


(in  thousand 

board  feet) 

County 

Pine 

Other 

Soft -textured 

Hard-textured 

All 

softwoods 

hardwoods 

hardwoods 

species 

Baldwin 

9,6i^l 

.. 

97 

106 

9,844 

Bibb 

1^^,895 

— 

304 

640 

15,839 

Bleckley 

3,610 

— 

2,582 

1,251 

7,443 

Burke 

16,600 

-- 

541 

189 

17,330 

Butts 

15,779 

-- 

304 

— 

16,083 

Calhoun 

15,815 

— 

6,588 

706 

23,109 

Chattahoochee 

1,811 

-- 

116 

-- 

1,927 

Clay 

8,451 

— 

1,088 

3,975 

13.514 

Columbia 

16,1+25 

— 

3,163 

19,588 

Crawford 

15,273 

-- 

— 

385 

15,658 

Dougherty 

3,821+ 

-- 

912 

4,146 

8,882 

Glascock 

3,982 

— 

4,319 

130 

8,431 

Greene 

39,i^07 

— 

4,776 

— 

44,183 

Hancock 

26,197 

-- 

1,805 

-- 

28,002 

Harris 

liO,86l 

— 

1,579 

-- 

42,440 

Houston 

9,353 

427 

1,019 

3,190 

13,989 

Jasper 

29,882 

-- 

-- 

3,092 

32,974 

Jefferson 

21,215 

— 

6,425 

-- 

27,640 

Jones 

23,253 

— 

3,606 

1,798 

28,657 

Lamar 

12,628 

-- 

4,079 

1,307 

18,014 

Lee 

2,637 

— 

2,038 

2,137 

6,812 

Lincoln 

12,572 

— 

273 

-- 

12,845 

McDuffle 

7,750 

— 

3,419 

— 

11,169 

Macon 

10,136 

-- 

2,757 

— 

12,893 

Marion 

19,120 

-- 

953 

128 

20,201 

Monroe 

12,233 

-- 

1,680 

-- 

13,913 

Morgan 

5^^,951 

— 

3,124 

320 

58,395 

Muscogee 

9,661 

— 

275 

96 

10,032 

Peach 

4,205 

-- 

445 

98 

4,748 

Pike 

20,904 

— 

9,593 

782 

31,279 

Pulaski 

7,511 

— 

5,639 

— 

13,150 

Putnam 

8,439 

-- 

586 

204 

9,229 

Quitman 

10,063 

-- 

1,862 

3,365 

15,290 

Randolph 

9,718 

-- 

13,274 

1,133 

24,125 

Richmond 

4,761 

241 

4,831 

1,269 

11,102 

Schley 

10, 580 

— 

— 

— 

10,580 

Stewart 

15,670 

-- 

1,267 

— 

16,937 

Sumter 

22,952 

— 

2,353 

— 

25,305 

Talbot 

21,013 

-- 

9,816 

-- 

30,829 

Taliaferro 

12,394 

— 

-- 

173 

12,567 

Taylor 

9,448 

-- 

13,877 

2,173 

25,498 

Terrell 

3,097 

— 

7,350 

— 

10,447 

Twiggs 

41,780 

452 

2,956 

1,497 

46,685 

Upson 

10,111 

— 

2,197 

12,308 

Warren 

19,836 

-- 

6,994 

26,830 

Washington 

38,861 

— 

13,536 

3,608 

56,005 

Webster 

5,501 

— 

4,375 

872 

10,748 

Wilkes 

42,081 

— 

10,591 

-- 

52,672 

Wilkinson 

10,062 

— 

2,364 

15,970 

28,396 

Unit  total 

786,949 

1,120 

171,728 

54,740 

1,014,537 

1/  Estimates  of  timber  drain  by  county  are  less  accurate  than  Inventory  volumes,  and 
use  of  Individual  county  statistics  should  be  avoided.  For  general  use,  data  for  a  minimum 
of  10  counties  should  be  combined. 
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Table  3^. --Average  annual  drain  on  growing  stock  by  county  and  species  group^/ 


(in  thousand 

cords) 

County 

Pine 

Other 

Soft-textured 

Hard-textured 

All 

softwoods 

hardwoods 

hardwoods 

species 

Baldwin 

32 

__ 

1 

1 

3^^ 

Bibb 

kS 

-- 

1 

3 

50 

Bleckley 

10 

_- 

9 

1; 

23 

Burke 

h5 

— 

5 

3 

53 

Butts 

he 

-- 

1 

^7 

Calhoun 

k7 

— 

19 

2 

68 

Chattahoochee 

5 

_- 

1 

—  . 

6 

Clay 

23 

-- 

3 

11 

37 

Columbia 

^5 

-- 

9 

1 

55 

Crawford 

hi 

-- 

1 

1+8 

Dougherty 

16 

-- 

2 

13 

31 

Glascock 

11+ 

-- 

11 

25 

Greene 

131 

-- 

15 



lii6 

Hancock 

87 

-- 

11 

2 

100 

Harris 

139 

-- 

k 

3 

1I+6 

Houston 

22 

1 

3 

8 

3^ 

Jasper 

105 

— 

8 

113 

Jefferson 

58 

-- 

17 



75 

Jones 

9^ 

-- 

18 

8 

120 

Lamar 

37 

-- 

11 

6 

5h 

Lee 

7 

-- 

5 

6 

18 

Lincoln 

hi 

-- 

1 

__ 

^8 

McDuffie 

26 

-- 

9 

__ 

35 

Macon 

30 

-- 

7 

-- 

37 

Marion 

52 

-- 

5 

2 

59 

Monroe 

37 

— 

5 

__ 

k2 

Morgan 

177 

-- 

8 

2 

187 

Muscogee 

3^^ 

-- 

3 

1 

38 

Peach 

11 

-- 

1 

__ 

12 

Pike 

58 

-- 

26 

1+ 

88 

Pulaski 

19 

-- 

11^ 

__ 

33 

Putnam 

27 

__ 

5 

3 

35 

Quitman 

26 

— 

6 

9 

1+1 

Randolph 

25 

— 

36 

3 

64 

Richmond 

20 

1 

13 

3 

37 

Schley 

36 

-- 

-- 

36 

Stewart 

50 

-- 

k 

-- 

5h 

Sumter 

62 

-- 

1 

-- 

69 

Talbot 

71 

-- 

38 

1 

110 

Taliaferro 

60 

-- 

1 

61 

Taylor 

32 

-- 

33 

5 

70 

Terrell 

8 

-- 

19 

-- 

27 

Twiggs 

115 

1 

er 

k 

128 

Upson 

33 

,. 

7 

— 

ko 

Warren 

67 

-- 

18 

— 

85 

Washington 

106 

— 

35 

10 

151 

Webster 

16 

-- 

11 

2 

29 

Wilkes 

139 

-- 

26 

-- 

165 

Wiliinson 

30 

-- 

7 

1+0 

77 

Unit  total 

2,1170 

3 

U98 

170 

3,11+1 

1/  Estimates  of  timber  drain  by  county  are  less  accurate  than  inventory  volumes,  and 
use  of  individual  county  statistics  should  be  avoided.  For  general  use,  data  for  a  mini- 
mum of  10  counties  should  be  combined. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Land-Use  Classes 

Forest  land;   Includes  (a)  lands  which  are  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with 
trees  of  any  size  and  capable  of  producing  sawtimber  or  other  wood  products^ 
and  (b)  lands  from  which  the  trees  described  in  (a)  have  been  removed  to 
less  than  10-percent  stocking  but  which  have  not  been  developed  for  other 
use;  subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;  Forest  land  which  is  (a)  producing^  or  physically  cap- 
able of  producing,  usable  crops  of  wood  (usually  sawtimber),  (b) 
economically  available  now  or  in  the  future,  and  (c)  not  withdrawn 
from  timber  use, 

Noncommer c ial :  Forest  land  (a)  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization 
through  statute,  ordinance,  or  administrative  order  but  which  other- 
wise qualifies  as  commercial  forest  land,  and  (b)  incapable  of  yield- 
ing usable  wood  products  (usually  sawtimber)  because  of  adverse  site 
conditions,  or  so  physically  inaccessible  as  to  be  unavailable  econ- 
omically in  the  foreseeable  future, 

Nonforest  land;   Includes  land  in  any  of  the  following  classes: 

Active  agriculture;   Land  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture  including 
farm  yards  and  work  lots* 

Pasture ;   Land  under  fence  used  primarily  for  grazing  purposes  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared  to  less  than  10-percent  stocking  and  a 
real  attempt  to  produce  a  sod  has  been  made. 

Idle  agriculture;  Land  previously  cultivated  or  pastured  but  now 
idle  or  abandoned  and  having  less  than  a  10-percent  stocking  of  for- 
est trees. 

Marsh;   Low,  wet  areas  characterized  by  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and 
reeds  and  an  absence  of  timber^ 

Urban  and  other  areas;   InClude's  towns,  residential  and  industrial 
suburban  areas,  school  yards,  cemeteries,  roads ^  railroads,  power 
lines,  and  other  rights-of-way. 

Water ;   Includes  lakes,  bays,  and  estuaries  over  kO   acres  in  size,  and 
streams,  canals,  and  sloughs  at  least  One-eighth  of  a  mile  in  width  which 
are  classed  as  "inland  water"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census >  Smaller  lakes 
and  ponds  between  one  acre  and  ^0  acres  in  size,  and  waterways  between 
120  feet  and  660  feet  in  width,  which  are  classed  as  land  area  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  also  included  as  water  areas „ 
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Forest  Types 

Forest  type  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  cubic  volume  for  all 
stand  sizes  except  seedlings  and  saplings  (stand  size  k) ,    in  which  case 
the  number  of  stems  are  the  criteria. 

Pine  types:  Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand  is 
in  pine  species.  Plurality  of  volume  or  number  of  trees  is  used 
to  determine  the  specific  type. 

Oak-pine  type:  Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand 
is  hardwood^  usually  upland  oaks,  but  in  which  southern  yellow 
pines  make  up  25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Oak-hickory  type 

Upland  hardwood:   Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stand  is  composed  of  upland  oak,  hickory,  yellow-poplar, 
maple,  gum,  and  other  hardwoods,  except  where  pines  comprise 
25-.i).9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Scrub  oak:  Upland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stand  is  composed  of  scrub  oak  species,  except  where 
pines  comprise  25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Oak -gum -cypress  type 

Lowland  hardwood:  Bottomland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  stand  is  tupelo,  blackgum,  sweetgum,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  maple,  and  associated  species,  except  where  pines  com- 
prise 25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Cypress;  Bottomland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stand  is  cypress,  except  where  pines  comprise  25-^9  per- 
cent of  the  stand. 

Stand-Size  Classes 

Sawtimber:   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net  volume  per  acre, 
l/^-inch  log  rule,  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9»0  inches  d.b.h.  or  lar- 
ger, or  hardwood  trees  11,0  inches  d,b.h.  or  larger.   Two  classes  of  saw- 
timber  stands  are  recognized: 

Large  sawtimber:   Stands  of  sawtimber  having  more  than  50  perctent  of 
the  net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  I5.O  inches  d<,b.h,  or  larger. 

Small  sawtimber:   Stands  of  sawtimber  having  50  percent  or  less  of  the 
net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  I5.O  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 
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Pole  timber:;  Stands  failing  to  meet  the  minimum  sawtimber  specifications^ 
but  at  least  10-percent  stocked  with  trees  5.0  inches  d,b,h,  or  larger  and 
with  at  least  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole-size  trees. 

Seedling  and  saplings:  Stands  not  qualifying  as  sawtimber  or  poletimber 
stands,  but  having  at  least  a  10-percent  stocking  of  trees  of  commercial 
species  and  with  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  seedlings  and  saplings, 

Nonstocked  and  other  areas:  Forest  areas  not  qualifying  as  sawtimber, 
poletimber,  or  seedling  and  sapling  stands. 

Diameters 

Dab. ho  (diameter  at  breast  height);  Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark, 
measured  at  ^•=l/2  feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class;  All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1,0  inch  below  and  0,9  inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point, e,g»,  trees  7«0  to  and  including  8,9  inches  are  included  in  the  8- 
inch  class o  Corresponding  limits  apply  to  other  diameter  classes. 

Timber  Quality  Classification 

Growing  Stock 

Sawtimber  trees;  Live  softwood  trees  at  least  9«0  inches  d.b.h, 
and  hardwood  trees  at  least  11.0  inches  d«b.h.,  with  not  less  than 
one  merchantable  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  gross  volume  of  the  tree  in  sound  sawtimber. 

Poletimber  trees;   Straight -boled  trees  between  5,0  inches  d.b,h. 
and  sawtimber  size. 

Sapling-size  trees;   Trees  1,0  inch  to  i<-.9  inches  d,b,ho  which  will 
grow  into  poletimber  or  sawtimber  size  trees  of  sound  quality^ 

Other  Material 

Sound  cull  trees;   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  sawlogs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  species ^  poor  form,  ex- 
cessive limbiness,  or  other  sound  defect. 

Rotten  cull  trees;  Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  sawlogs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  rotten  defect » 

Hardwood  limbs:   The  limb  volume  of  all  hardwood  sawtimber  and  cull 
trees  to  a  minimum  diameter  of  ^.0  inches  inside  bark. 
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Species  Groups 

Yellow  pines:   Includes  longleaf^  slash,  loblolly,  pond,  and  shortleaf 
pine. 

Other  softwoods:   Pondcypress,  taldcypress,  eastern  redcedar,  and  At- 
lantic whitecedar. 

Soft -textured  hardwoods:  Black  and  tupelo  gum,  yellow-poplar,  sweetgum, 
Cottonwood,  soft  maple,  basswood,  magnolia,  sweetbay,  and  willow. 

Hard-textured  hardwoods :  All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  beech,  elm, 
river  birch,  hackberry,  sycamore,  black  locust,  mulberry,  black  walnut, 
holly,  dogwood,  and  persimmon. 

Volume  Estimates 

Board°foot  volume:   The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  Interna- 
tional  l/^-inch  rule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  sound  saw- 
timber  trees  between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for 
sawlogs  * 

Volume  in  cords :   For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5«0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  4.0  inches  inside  bark.  Similar 
volumes  are  given  for  cull  trees.   The  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections  four 
feet  long  and  at  least  k-.O   inches  in  diameter  inside  bark,  of  all  saw- 
timber  size  hardwoods  is  shown  separately. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet;   Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not 
included. 

International  l/4-inch  log  rule:  A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
lome  of  4-foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .905  (0.22D2  -  O.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than 
four  feet  is  0«5  inch  per  4-foot  section.  Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/k   inch* 

Standard  cord:  A  stacked  pile,  4x4x8  feet_^  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  about  73  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood. 
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stocking 

Stocking  is  the  extent  to  which  growing  space  is  effectively  utilized 
by  trees.  The  number  of  stems  present  by  d,.b„h„  classes  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  stocking  classificationo  Areas  having  the  minimum  numbers  of  trees 
listed  below^  either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  proportionately  in  any 
combinations  of  diameter  classes,  were  considered  fully  stocked » 


D,b,h. 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


Seedlings  1^,000 

2  inches  800 

k   inches  590 

6  inches  ^00 

8  inches  2i^0 

10  inches  155 

12  inches  115 

Ik   inches  90 

Growth  and  Drain 

Net  growth .  - -^The  estimated  volume  of  net  growth  includes  the  growth  on  the 

present  growing  stock  plus  the  ingrowth  accrual  resulting  from  smaller 

trees  reaching  volume  size.   It  excludes  mortality_>  or  loss  of  volume  in 

trees  dying  from  natural  causes >   Net  growth  estimates  are  based  on  the       \ 

volume  or  number  of  sound  trees.  Other  material  is  not  included, 

I, 

In  board  feet:   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  sawtimber 
volume  resulting  from  growth,  ingrowth,  and  mortality  losses » 

In  cubic  feet  or  cords:   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  the 

volume  of  all  sound  trees  5.0  inches  and  larger  resulting  from 

growth^  ingrowth,  and  mortality  losses,  } 
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Timber  drain, --The  volume  of  timber  drain  is  based  on  the  measurement  and 
tally  of  stumps  found  on  regular  ground  sample  plots „   Stumps  of  all  trees 
cut  during  the  past  three-year  period  are  recorded  and  the  measurements  are 
converted  into  equivalent  tree  volume.  The  average  volume  of  drain  for  the 
three-year  period  is  then  taken  as  the  annual  estimate.  Board-foot  drain 
volumes  include  the  sawlog  portion  of  all  sawtimber  size  trees  which  were 
cut.  Drain  in  cubic  feet  or  cords  includes  the  entire  stem  from  stump  to 
i+eO-lnch  top  of  all  sound  trees  5-0  inches  in  diameter  and  larger^ 
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RELIABILITY  OF  FOREST  SURVEY  DATA 

In  general^  the  errors  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Forest  Survey 
area  and  timber  volume  estimates  arise  from  two  sources.   These  may  be 
described  as  (l)  sampling  errors  which  result  from  using  sampling  pro- 
cedures rather  than  making  a  complete  Inventory  or  canvass,  and  (2)  non- 
sampling  errors  which  arise  from  human  mistakes  in  judgment,  measurement, 
recording,  or  arithmetic. 

In  Forest  Siirvey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data.  The  samp- 
ling errors  are  held  to  a  specified  minimum  through  survey  design  and 
sampling  technique.  These  errors  are  the  only  measurable  errors  involved 
in  computing  the  reliability  of  the  data.   The  nonsampling  errors  are  mini- 
mized or  eliminated  through  training,  supervision,  field  check  cruises,  and 
complete  editing  and  machine  verification  in  compiling  the  data. 

Forest  area. --The  sampling  intensity  of  the  1952  survey  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  forest  acreage  in  the  Unit  with 
a  standard  error  of  ±0,4  percent.   The  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three 
that  the  estimated  forest  acreage  is  within  ^0,4  percent  of  the  actual 
acreage . 

Cubic  volume^ --The  standard  error  of  the  1952  net  cubic-foot  volume 
in  the  Unit  was  ±2«0  percent.  Here  again,  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of 
three  that  the  estimated  volume  does  not  vary  from  the  actual  volume  by  more 
than  this  percentage.   The  standard  error  of  the  volume  in  cords  was  not  com- 
puted but  it  should  be  approximately  the  same, 

Board°-f oot  volimie ,  --The  standard  error  of  the  1952  estimate  of  board- 
foot  volume  in  the  Unit  was  ±2»3  percent. 

Use  of  county  data»--The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
county  are  included  to  permit  grouping  of  the  data  in  any  desired  combina- 
tions. The  survey  was  designed-  so  that  the  number  of  sample  plots  taken  in 
each  coiinty  would  provide  an  estimate  of  the  timber  volume  in  cubic  feet 
which  would  not  exceed  tl5  percent.   The  actual  range  of  error  of  the  cubic 
volume  estimates  by  county  is  from  *11.2  percent  to  il4»9  percent.   The  er- 
rors of  board=foot  volume  estimates  by  county  range  from  til. 5  percent  to 
±l8.0  percent,  and  of  forest  area  from  i"5.6  percent  to  ±12.0  percent. 

In  spite  of  the  accuracy  limit  set  on  volume  estimates  by  county,  com- 
parison of  individual  county  statistics  may  be  subject  to  considerable  error 
and  should  be  avoided.  Grouping  the  data  for  a  n\jmber  of  counties  will  in- 
crease the  reliability  and  make  the  combined  estimates  sufficiently  accurate 
for  general  use.  For  example,  grouping  the  growing  stock  volume  data  for 
four  counties  with  errors  ranging  from  11  to  15  percent  resulted  in  a  total 
volume  estimate  with  only  7  percent  error. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  a  two-step  method  which  includes 
land-use  classification  of  points  on  aerial  photographs  followed  by  the 
cruising  of  ground  sample  plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   The 
detailed  procedure  is  as  follows: 


1.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  acreage  of 
land  in  forests  and  other  land-use  classes 
are  obtained  by  classifying  points  printed 
on  every  third  aerial  photograph  in  alter- 
nate flight  lines  within  a  county.   The  pro- 
portion of  points  falling  in  each  class  is 
used  to  estimate  the  acreage.   This  estimate 
is  later  checked  and  revised  through  the  use 
of  ground  plots . 

2.  Ground  sample  plots  are  selected  in  a 
systema-tic  manner  from  the  forest  land  clas- 
sifications made  in  Step  1,   using  an  interval 
which  will  provide  sufficient  plots  to  meet 
established  limits  of  error  per  billion  cubic 
feet  of  timber.   This  results  in  a  proportion- 
al sample  of  all  existing  timber  stands.   Tim- 
ber cruisers  make  a  detailed  description  and 
tally  of  the  ground  plots  to  obtain  data  on 
timber  volume,  quality,  stocking,  and  mortal- 
ity.  Samples  of  agricultural  and  other  photo 
classifications  are  also  checked  on  the  ground 
to  verify  or  adjust  the  area  estimates  based 
on  these  classifications. 

3.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  Increment 
borings  taken  proportionally  from  sample  trees 
of  various  diameters  and  species  in  each  for- 
est type  and  stand  class.   The  volume  of  tim- 
ber drain  is  computed  from  a  tally  of  the 
stumps  of  trees  cut  on  the  plots  during  a 
specified  period. 


h-.      All  field  data  are  sent  to 
Asheville  for  editing  and  are 
placed  on  punch  cards  for  ma- 
chine sorting  and  tabulation. 
Final  estimates  are  based  on 
statistical  summaries  of  the 
data. 
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FOREWORD 


Through  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Survey  was  organized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  the  Region- 
al Forest  Experiment  Stations ^  In  the  Southeastern  states  the  Forest  Sur- 
vey is  an  activity  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville,  North  Carolina^ 

The  five -fold  purpose  of  the  Forest  Survey  is  (l)  to  make  a  field 
inventory  of  the  present  supply  of  standing  timber,  (2)  to  ascertain  the 
rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  increased  through  growth,  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  it  is  being  reduced  through  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses,  fire,  and  other  causes,  {k)   to  determine  the  present  consump- 
tion and  the  probable  future  trend  in  requirements  for  forest  products, 
and  (5)  to  interpret  and  correlate  these  finds  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  private  and  public  policies  regarding  forest  land  management. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  were  origin- 
ally inventoried  by  the  Forest  Survey  during  the  period  1937-38^  anid  these 
findings  have  been  published^  Since  that  time  rapid  changes  have  tal^en 
place  in  the  growing  stock  as  the  result  of  timber  cutting,  forest  growth, 
changes  in  land  use,  and  better  management  practices c   These  changes  can 
be  accurately  measured  only  by  on-the~ground  surveys »  A  resurvey  of  the 
forest  resources  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina  was 
started  in  December  1951  and  completed  in  November  1952.  This  progress 
report  presents  resurvey  statistics  on  forest  area,  timber  volume,  growth, 
and  drain  for  this  area,  which  is  designated  Survey  Unit  No»  !« 
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FOREST  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  COASTAL 
PLAIN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1952 


Statistical  data  on  forest  area,  timber  volume,  growth,  and  drain 
are  presented  in  this  progress  report  for  the  21-county  area  in  the  Sou- 
thern Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina,  designated  as  Survey  Unit  No.  1 
(fig.  l).  The  field  data  were  obtained  by  a  survey  made  during  the  peri- 
od December  1951  to  November  1952,  Ground  sample  plots  distributed  among 
all  the  individual  counties  were  located  to  collect  detailed  information. 
Procedures  used  in  selecting  sample  plots  and  collecting  the  basic  data 
are  outlined  briefly  on  page  k'^. 

Changes  in  area  or  timber  volume  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
original  survey  in  1937  are  also  pointed  out.  These  changes  are  based 
on  comparisons  of  similar  statistics  obtained  in  both  surveys  and  they 
indicate  trends  which  are  affecting  the  forest  resource. 


1952  HIGHLIGHTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES 


Forests  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  land  area. — The  Southern  Coastal 
Plain  of  North  Carolina  is  a  heavily  wooded  area.  Some  5*5  million  acres, 
or  65  percent  of  the  total  land  area,  are  in  forest  (fig.  2).   Practically 
all  the  forest  land  is 
capable  of  producing 
crops  of  commercial 
timber,  but  there  are 
91  thousand  acres  of 
swampland  or  pocosin 
which  are  so  wet  or 
infertile  they  will 
not  grow  timber  of 
usable  size.  The  ac- 
reage of  forest  land 
is  slightly  less  now 
than  it  was  in  1937^ 
being  down  l.k   per- 
cent. 

Agricultural 
land  amounts  to  2.5 
million  acres,  or 
30  percent  of  the 
total.   The  remain- 
ing 5  percent  of  land  area  includes  cities,  towns,  rights-of-way,  coastal 
beaches,  and  marshland. 


Figure  2. — Land  use  in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain 
of  North  Carolina,  1952 


Ninety-two  percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  is  in  private  own- 
ership. Nearly  3.5  million  acres,  or  6k   percent,  is  in  farm  woodlands, 
the  remainder  "being  owned  by  pulp  and  paper  mills,  lumber  companies,  and 
other  private  owners.  The  i|-55  thousand  acres  of  public  forest  lands  are 
about  equally  divided  between  Federal  and  State  ownership.  The  bulk  of 
the  Federal  land  is  in  military  establishments,  and  the  State  land  is 
mostly  in  game  management  areas  or  in  State  and  school  forests. 

Pine  forests  decrease  in  area. — A  comparison  of  forest  type  acre- 
ages found  in  1937  and  1952  shows  that  pine  forests  now  occur  on  7^3  thou- 
sand fewer  acres  than  before.  The  present  distribution  of  forest  area  by 
types  is  pine  6k   percent  and  hardwoods  36  percent.  The  1937  distribution 
was  pine  76  percent  and  hardwoods  2k   percent.  Identical  forest  type  defin- 
itions were  used  in  both  surveys  so  the  resulting  data  would  be  comparable. 
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This  change  in  forest  composition  is  typical  of  many  areas  in  the 
Southeast.  The  cause  can  usually  be  traced  to  cutting  practices  which  re- 
move the  preferred  pine 
timber  from  the  stands 
and  leave  the  less  de- 
sirable hardwoods  to 
occupy  the  site.  Under 
current  definitions 
which  divide  the  forest 
into  types  on  the  basis 
of  cubic  voliime  or  num- 
ber of  stems,  pine  types 
occupy  only  ^k   percent 
of  the  commercial  forest 
land. 
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Figure  3. — Change  in  number  of  poletimber  and 
larger  trees  by  diameter  class  and  species  group 


Stocking  of 
young  timber  improves, — 
A  comparison  of  the  num- 
ber of  sound  trees  found 
at  the  time  of  each  sur- 
vey reveals  a  very  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the 
number  of  small  trees, 
particularly  pines.  In- 
creases in  the  number  of 
6-,  8-,  and  10-inch  pines 
since  1937  amount  to  a 
total  of  kl   million  trees 
(fig.  3),  Small  hardwoods 
in  the  same  diameter  range 
have  also  increased  sharp- 
ly during  the  period  be- 
tween surveys.  These  im- 
provements in  timber  stock- 
ing may  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  Improved  fire  pro- 
tection, which  has  cut  down 
the  loss  of  young  trees. 
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Figure  3  also  shows  the  effect  of  heavy  demand  for  the  larger, 
more  valuable  trees ;,  and  the  preference  for  pine  timber.   In  the  12- 
inch  and  larger  diameter  classes  the  niitnber  of  pine  trees  has  decreased 
nearly  k   million,  or  about  8  percent,  since  1937 ♦   There  have  also  been 
decreases  in  the  number  of  gums  and  other  soft-textured  hardwoods  above 
the  l8-inch  diameter  class.   Only  among  the  oaks  and  other  hard-textured 
hardwoods  are  there  now  more  large  trees  than  in  1937 • 

Pine  sawtimber  volume  down  10  percent. —Heavy  utilization  of  pine 
sawtimber  has  reduced  the  volume  from  7*6  billion  board  feet  in  1937  to 
6.8  billion  feet  in  1952,  a  decrease  of  10  percent.  During  the  same 
period  hardwood  sawtimber  trees  have  added  10  percent  to  their  volume, 
while  cypress  remained  about  the  same  (table  A)-   These  opposite  trends 
in  the  volume  of  pine  and  hardwood  sawtimber  volume  have  had  a  balancing 
effect  resulting  in  an  over-all  reduction  in  volume  of  only  2  percent. 

Table  A^ --Change  in  volume  of  sawtimber.  1937  "fco  1952 


Species  group 

1937^ 

1952 

Change 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Pines 

7,591 

6,810 

-10 

Hardwoods 

l^,6ii9 

5,129 

+10 

Cypress 

552 

560 

+  1 

All  species 

12,792 

12,^99 

-  2 

1/  Original  survey  volumes  have  been  recomputed 
to  allow  for  differences  in  standards  between  the  two 
surveys  and  to  provide  a  uniform  basis  for  comparison^ 
Thus,  the  1937  estimate  shown  here  will  not  agree  with 
volumes  previously  published. 

Softwood  species  make  up  59  percent  of  the  present  sawtimber  vol- 
ume.  Loblolly  pine  with  h..'J   billion  board  feetj,  or  38  percent  of  the 
total,  is  the  predominating  species.  Pond  pine,  occupying  the  low,  wet 
areas,  is  next  in  importance,  followed  by  longleaf  pine  and  cypress,. 
In  the  hardwood  species  group,  blackgum^,  tupelo,  and  sweetgum  account 
for  2.8  billion  feet,  23  percent  of  the  total  volume.  Different  vari- 
eties of  oak  make  up  most  of  the  remaining  sawtimber. 

Three -fourths  of  the  board-foot  volume  is  found  in  stands  having 
a  minimum  volume  of  1,500  board  feet  per  acre.   Stands  of  large  saw- 
timber average  7,680  board  feet  per  acre,  and  small  sawtimber  stands 
average  k^hQO   feet.   The  rest  of  the  board-foot  volume  is  scattered 
throughout  stands  of  poles  and  smaller  trees.  Nearly  half  of  the  pine 
sawtimber  volume  is  in  trees  in  the  10-  and  12-inch  diameter  classes. 
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Quality  of  large  sawtimber  trees  good. --In  the  1952  survey^  logs 
in  each  sawtimber  tree  were  graded  to  determine  quality,  and  the  results 
have  been  summarized  by  tree-size  class  (table  7)1   Sawlogs  in  softwood 
trees  were  graded  under  the  Crossett  log  grade  rules  described  in  USDA 
Technical  Bulletin  No,  861,  while  "Hardwood  Log  Grades  for  Standard  Lum- 
ber" (Forest  Products  Laboratory  publication  No,  D1737)  were  used  for 
all  hardwoods.   In  the  pines  73  percent  of  the  board-foot  volume  is  in 
grade  1  and  2  logs.  However^  about  half  the  volume  in  trees  I6  inches 
and  larger  d»b,h»  is  in  grade  1  logs  as  compared  to  only  12  percent  in 
trees  10  to  ik   inches  in  diameter.   This  relationship  shows  that  quality 
is  closely  associated  with  tree  size. 

The  quality  of  hardwood  sawlogs  in  large  sawtimber  trees  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  softwoods,  k2   percent  of  the  volume  being  in  grade  1 
and  33  percent  in  grade  2  logs»   In  the  smaller  12-  and  li4--inch  hardwood 
trees  there  is  practically  no  volume  in  grade  1  and  only  32  percent  in 
grade  2.   The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  volume  in  this  class  is  composed 
of  low-quality  factory  lumber  logs,  or  logs  from  which  only  crossties  and 
timbers  can  be  manufactured. 

Growing  stock  volume  increases  6  percent. --The  total  growing  stock 
volume  increased  6  percent  between  1937  and  1952,  but  the  increase  was 
confined  to  the  hardwood  species.  Pine  and  cypress  volumes  show  little 
change  (table  B)o 


Table  B. --Volume  comparison^  all  live  trees  5'^0  inches  dob,h»  and 

larger,  1937  and  1952 


Species 

Growing  stock 

c 

ull  trees 

group 

19371/ 

1952 

Change 

19371/ 

1952 

Change 

Million 
cu«  ft. 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Percent 

Million 
cu.  ft. 

Million 

CU,  ft  .3 

Percent 

Pines 

1,952 

1,911 

"  2.1 

81^ 

58 

-31.0 

Hardwoods 

1,360 

1,617 

+18 « 9 

375 

381 

+  1.6 

Cypress 

130 

129 

-   0.8 

11 

11 

0,0 

All  species 

3,  ^^2 

3,657 

+  6,2 

i^70 

450 

-  ^,3 

1/  See  footnote  1,  table  A3 

2/  Excludes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  sa.wtimber  trees « 


The  total  growing  stock  volume  includes  all  sound  trees  of  pole 
size  (5„0  inches  d.h.h,  to  sawtimber  size)  as  well  as  the  sawtimter  trees. 
Trees  smaller  than  5„0  inches  in  size  are  considered  seedlings  or  saplings 
and  are  not  assigned  volume  for  Inventory  purposes. 

While  the  survey  results  show  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  pine  growing  stock,  there  has  actually  been  a  considerable  shift  in 
volume  by  tree  size.  As  pointed  out  in  figure  3,  heavy  increases  in  the 
number  of  small  trees  have  been  offset  by  decreases  in  trees  12  inches  and 
larger  in  diameter.   The  proportion  of  volume  in  small  trees  is  now  great- 
er than  in  1937-  Hardwood  trees  have  increased  in  number  throughout  the 
range  of  diameter  classes,  creating  a  19~percent  increase  in  volume. 
There  has  been  little  actual  change  in  the  volume  of  cull  trees. 

Planting  required  to  restock  some  forest  lando--In  the  pine  and 
upland  hardwood  forest  types  there  are  260,000  acres  which  are  in  a 
poorly  stocked  condition,  and  which  also  lack  the  necessary  seed  trees 
for  natural  restocking.  Most  of  these  areas  will  need  to  be  planted  to 
bring  them  back  into  production  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
About  76,000  acres  can  be  planted  by  machine,  104,000  acres  can  be  planted 
only  by  hand,  and  80,000  acres  are  so  densely  covered  with  brush  or  are  so 
inaccessible  that  planting  does  not  appear  practical. 

Forests  composed  largely  of  young  timber. --More  than  70  percent  of 
the  commercial  forest  land  is  well  stocked  or  overstocked  with  sound  trees 
of  all  sizes;  yet  the  trees  which  provide  this  rating  are  mostly  seedlings 
and  saplings,  all  below  volume  size.   Only  13  percent  of  the  forest  land 
is  well  stocked  with  trees  5»C)  inches  d.b.h,  and  larger,  and  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  well  stocked  stands  of  sawtimber  is  less  than  5  percent.   These 
comparisons  point  out  the  fact  that  much  of  the  forest  area  is  now  ac- 
tually deficient  in  growing  stock  volume,  but  at  the  same  time  they  indi- 
cate a  better  potential  stocking  in  the  future  as  the  smaller  trees  grow 
into  volume  size. 

Wood  naval  stores  stumps  total  2.2  million  tons. --Cured,  old -growth 
stumps  of  longleaf  pine  useful  for  the  extraction  of  wood  naval  stores 
products  are  found  throughout  the  area,  with  the  heaviest  concentrations 
in  Brunswick,  Bladen,  Columbus,  Pender,  and  Sampson  Counties <>   They  occur 
on  a  harves table  area  of  1,1  million  acres,  and  the  total  volume  amounts 
to  2»2  million  tons,  or  an  average  of  2  tons  per  acre. 

Current  timber  growth  exceeds  drain. --In  1952  timber  growth  ex- 
ceeded drain  both  in  sawtimber  and  total  growing  stock  for  all  species 
groups  (fig,  h) „     This  favorable  trend  resulted  in  an  estimated  annual 
increase  in  board-foot  volume  of  2,6   percent,  and  a  2.9-percent  rise  in 
the  volume  of  growing  stocko 
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Total  sawtimber  growth  amounted  to  89I  million  board  feet  compared 
to  563  million  feet  of  drain.  Growth  of  pine  sawtimber  was  621  million 
feet,  or  70  percent  of  the  total,  yet  because  of  heavier  drain,  the  gain 

in  pine  volume  amounts  to 
only  half  the  over-all 
volume  increase.   The  in- 
crement in  sound  growing 
stock  trees  5.0  inche^ 
d,b.h,  and  larger  was  IO6 
million  cubic  feet  great- 
er than  the  drain. 
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Figure  ^4-. --Timber  growth  and  drain  relationship 
in  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina 


The  estimated  vol- 
ume of  growth  includes 
the  growth  on  all  sound 
trees  of  volume  size  plus 
the  ingrowth  created  by 
smaller  trees  which  reach 
volume  size  during  the 
year.  Mortality,  or  the 
loss  of  volume  in  trees 
which  die  from  natural 
causes,  is  deducted. 
Timber  drain  volume  is 
based  on  measurement  and 
tally  of  stumps  found  on 
ground  sample  plots. 
Stumps  of  all  trees  cut 
during  the  past  three - 
year  period  were  recorded 
by  species  groups  and  the 
measurements  were  convert- 
ed into  tree  volume.  The 
average  volume  of  drain 
for  the  three -year  period 
was  taken  as  the  annual 
estimate. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  volume  of  ingrowth  makes  up  a 
sizable  proportion  of  the  total  growth  estimate.  Thirty-seven  percent  of 
the  net  board-foot  growth  is  credited  to  small  trees  which  grew  into  saw- 
timber size  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  ingrowth  is  highest  for  the  pine 
species  in  poletimber  stands,  where  it  approximates  half  the  growth  for 
this  class.  Recruitment  of  trees  into  pole  size  accounts  for  17  percent  of 
the  cubic  volume  growth  on  all  growing  stock.   Ingrowth  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  future  growth  estimates  because  of  the  large  number 
of  trees  in  small  diameter  classes. 
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With  the  exception  of  pine  sawtimber^  the  drain  on  the  forests  as 
a  result  of  timber  cutting  was  slightly  lower  in  1952  than  in  1937. 
During  the  period  between  surveys  the  volume  of  drain  has  apparently 
reached  higher  levels.   There  is  considerable  evidence  that  annual 
timber  drain  follows  a  cyclical  pattern_,  changing  with  the  migration 
of  sawmills^  shifts  in  demand  and  utilization  practices^  and  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  general  business  cycle.   The  current  relationship  of 
growth  and  drain  leaves  a  margin  of  volume  which  is  building  up  the 
growing  stock.  Whether  or  not  this  trend  can  continue  will  depend 
largely  on  the  future  demand  for  wood  products  and  the  effectiveness 
of  forest  management  practices  aimed  at  increasing  the  supply  of  timber. 
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Table  1. --Gross  area-^  by  broad  use  class,  1952 


Class  of  use 

Area 

Forest  land: 

Commercial 
Noncommer c  ial : 

Reserved  from  commercial  use 
Unproductive  for  timber  use 

Thousand 
acres 

5,388.9 

h,9 
86.0 

Percent 

63^h 

0.1 
1.0 

Total  forest 

5,^79.8 

6^.5 

Nonforest  land: 

Agriculture 
Marsh         p/ 
Urban  and  other-' 

2,510.5 

77.1 

287  0  2 

29.-5 
0.9 
3»^ 

Total  nonforest 

2,87^.8 

33.8 

Total  land  area 
Total  water  area^ 

8,35^.6 

1^2  ,.7 

98.3 

1.7 

All  classes 

8,^97o3 

100.0 

1/  From  U,  So  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950. 

2/  Includes  urban,  suburban  residential,  and  rural 
industrial  areas,  rights-of-way,  cemeteries,  schools,  etc, 

3/  Includes  33^200  acres  of  water  according  to  Sur- 
vey standards  of  area  classification  but  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  as  land. 
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Table  2. --Ownership  of  commercial  forest  land^  19^2 


Class  of  ownership 

Commercial 
forest  land 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Public  land: 

National  forest 

25.0 

0.5 

Indian 

-- 

_=. 

Other  federal 

201,7 

3.7 

Total  federal 

226. 7 

U»2 

State 

22i^.5 

i+.l 

County  and  municipal 

h.O 

0«1 

Total  public 

^55.2 

Q,h 

Private  land: 

Farm 

3,^53.6 

6h.l 

Other 

l,i+80.1 

27«5 

Total  private 

i+,933.T 

91.6 

All  classes 

5.388.9 

100.0 
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Table  3 « --Commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class ^  19^2 

(in  thousand  acres) 


Forest  type-/ 

Large 
sawtimber 
stands 

Small 
sawtimber 
stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 

6,0 

82.6 

319.7 

169.8 

39.1 

617.2 

Loblolly  pine 

156.6 

492.8 

478.5 

302.3 

7.5 

1,437.7 

Shortleaf  pine 

1.3 

17.0 

28.2 

7.7 

„. 

54.2 

Pond  pine 

28.1 

126.5 

237.9 

371.3 

44.3 

808  a 

Total 

192.0 

718  o  9 

1,064.3 

851.1 

90.9 

2,917.2 

Other  types: 

Oak -pine 

46.1 

73.1 

170.5 

327.1 

9.7 

626,5 

Oak -hickory: 

Upland  hdwds. 

31.1 

38.3 

122.5 

175.2 

2.8 

369.9 

Scrub  oak 

-=• 

=.-. 

-~ 

68,.8 

133-^3 

202.1 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds, 

321.3 

198  ..8 

267.5 

425.8 

11.7 

1,225.1 

Cypress 

9.9 

18.5 

10.8 

7-3 

1.6 

48,1 

Total 

1^08.4 

328,7 

571.3 

1,004.2 

159.1 

2, 471^7 

All  types 

600.4 

1,047.6 

1,635.6 

1,855.3 

250.0 

5,388.9 

Percent 

11,2 

19 » 4 

30.4 

34,4 

4.6 

100.0 

1/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  4. --Net  volumel/  of  sawtimber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(in  million  board  feet) 


Poorly 

Species2/ 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

sawtimber 
stands 

sawtimber 
stands 

timber 
stands 

85  sapling 
stands 

stands  & 
lonstocked 

Ail 
stands 

areas 

Sof  tvfoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

65.5 

300.4 

203.2 

77.0 

20.0 

666.1 

Loblolly  pine 

1,327.6 

2,250.7 

720.8 

428.0 

21.4 

4,748.5 

Pond  pine 

168.5 

589.5 

260.6 

195.1 

26.8 

1,240.5 

Shortleaf  pine 

27.3 

81.3 

38.1 

8.5 

-- 

155.2 

Total  pine 

1,588.9 

3,221.9 

1,222.7 

708.6 

68.2 

6,810.3 

Cypress 

308.8 

97.0 

81.9 

20.9 

3.5 

512.1 

Cedar 

21.3 

15.1 

11.4 

-- 

-- 

47. G 

Total  sftvds. 

1,919.0 

3,33^.0 

1,316.0 

729.5 

71.7 

7,370.2 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  Sc   tupelo  gTJim 

91^.0 

5^8,3 

220.7 

97.7 

9.7 

1,790.4 

Sweetgum 

5^+8.2 

300.1 

128,9 

56.1 

__ 

1,033.3 

Yellow-poplar 

160.5 

90.9 

54.0 

l4.8 

-- 

320.2 

Soft  maple 

157.0 

80.1 

30.5 

22.6 

3.6 

293.8 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

5.6 

13«9 

8.1 

1.5 

0.6 

29.7 

Total 

1,785.3 

1,033.3 

442.2 

192.7 

13.9 

3,^67.4 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

132.9 

91.1 

72.6 

23.1 

2.2 

321.9 

Other  white  oaks 

13.4 

22.8 

24.0 

10.3 

-- 

70.5 

No.  red  &  swamp 

red  oaks 

30.4 

20.5 

18.2 

l4.9 

-- 

84.0 

Other  red  oaks 

423.2 

142.5 

118.5 

42.9 

-- 

727.1 

Hickory 

62.7 

25.2 

27.1 

18.7 

3.9 

137.6 

Ash 

119.5 

16.3 

5.4 

-- 

-- 

l4l.2 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

125.8 

9.3 

22.3 

21.1 

0.6 

179.1 

Total 

907.9 

327.7 

288.1 

131.0 

6.7 

1,661.^ 

Total  hdwds. 

2,693.2 

1,361.0 

730.3 

323  =  7 

20.6 

5,128,8 

All  species 

4,612.2 

4,695.0 

2, 046.3 

1,053.2 

92.3 

12,499.0 

Percent 

36.9 

37.6 

16.4 

8.4 

0.7 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 

2/  See  appendix  for  species  combined  with  others. 
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Table  5. --Net  volume-^  of  sawtimber  by  species 

and  diameter  clas 

s,  1952 

Species 

10-12 
inches2/ 

14-18 
inches 

20-24 
inches 

26+ 
inches 

All  diameters 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bdo  ft. 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Percent 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

400.4 

221.3 

44.4 

—  _ 

666,1 

5.3 

Loblolly  pine 

2,099.6 

2,087.6 

471.3 

90.0 

4,748.5 

38.0 

Pond  pine 

679.0 

510.0 

51.5 

__ 

1,240.5 

9.9 

Shortleaf  pine 

105.1 

36.6 

13.5 

-- 

155.2 

1.3 

Total  pine 

3,284.1 

2,855.5 

58O.7 

9O0O 

6,8lO»3 

5^.5 

Cypress 

137.0 

212  oO 

76.4 

86.7 

512,1 

4.1 

Cedar 

28.9 

13*9 

5.0 

-- 

47.8 

0.4 

Total  sftwds. 

3,450.0 

3,081.4 

662.1 

176.7 

7,370.2 

59.0 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

383.9 

1,110.0 

258.3 

38.2 

1,790,4 

1^.3 

Sweetgum 

171.4 

610,3 

200,1 

51.5 

1,033.3 

8.3 

Yellow-poplar 

53.2 

202.2 

64.8 

__ 

320.2 

2.6 

Soft  maple 

54.9 

192.1 

32.3 

14„5 

293.8 

2,3 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

14.4 

15.3 

-- 

-- 

29.7 

0.2 

Total 

677.8 

2,129.9 

555.5 

104.2 

3,^67,4 

27c7 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

78.2 

145.4 

39.2 

59.1 

321.9 

2,6 

Other  white  oaks 

31.2 

30.8 

3.0 

5.5 

70.5 

0.6 

No»  red  and  swamp 

red  oaks 

17.0 

35.1 

17»4 

14.5 

84,0 

0,7 

Other  red  oaks 

86.8 

294.5 

204.4 

141.4 

727.1 

5»8 

Hickory 

27.0 

62.1 

34.4 

14.1 

137.6 

1.1 

Ash 

30.5 

77.1 

22.3 

11-3 

l4l,2 

1.1 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

27.9 

67.6 

61.6 

22.0 

179.1 

1,4 

Total 

298^6 

712.6 

382,3 

267.9 

l,66lo4 

13.3 

Total  hdwds. 

976,4 

2,842.5 

937.8 

372.1 

5,128,8 

4loO 

All  species 

4, 426 „ 4 

5,923.9 

1,599.9 

548.8 

12,499.0 

100.0 

Percent 

35.4 

47.4 

12,8 

4.4 

100,0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 
2/  Ten-inch  hardwoods  are  not  included. 
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Table  6. --Net  volume-^  of  sawtimber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1952 


(in  million 

board  feet) 

2/ 
Forest  type-' 

Large 

sawtimber 
stands 

Small 

sawtimber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

Sc   sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

1 

Pine  types : 

Longleaf  pine 

35.2 

265.9 

210.6 

34.0 

10„2 

555.9 

Loblolly  pine 

1,272,6 

2, 251^0 

616.8 

151o5 

5.0 

4,296,9 

Shortleaf  pine 

7.0 

7^.^ 

27o5 

-- 

-- 

108.9 

Pond  pine 
Total 
Other  types: 

151.2 

569.5 

239.5 

160.0 

26.2 

1,146,4 

i,if66.o 

3,160.8 

1,094.4 

345.5 

41.4 

6,108.1 

Oak-pine 

327.6 

359.5 

244.1 

209.2 

1  =  9 

1,142,3 

Oak-hickory: 

Upland  hdwdso 

20i|.9 

118,6 

174.5 

120,3 

2.5 

620.8 

Scrub  oak 

-- 

-- 

c_  « 

33.9 

24,8 

58.7 

Oak-gum-cypress: 

Lowland  hdwds. 

2,5l6»8 

97602 

493 » 4 

334.8 

9.2 

4,330o4 

Cypress 

Total 

All  types 
Percent 

96.9 

79.9 

39.9 

9o5 

12.5 

238,7 

3,1^6.2 

1,53^^-. 2 

951»9 



707.7 

50.9 

6,390.9 

i^,6l2.2 

4,695«0 

r 

2,046,3 

1,053.2 

92o3 

12,499»0 

36.9 

37o6 

16,4 

8.4 

0.7 

100.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule, 

2/  See  description  of  forest  types  and  stand-size  classes  in  appendix. 
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Table  7--. --Net  volume  of  sawtimber  by  species  group,  log  grade,  and 

tree-size  class,  1952 


PINE 


Log  grade 

10  -  Ik   inches 

16+  inches 

All  trees 

Grade  1 
Grade  2 
Grade  3 

Million 
bd„  ft. 

570.8 

2,915«4 
1,231,2 

Percent 

12.1 
61.8 
26.1 

Million 
bdo  ft, 

1,027.6 
450.0 
615.3 

Percent 

49.1 
21.5 
29.4 

Million 
bd.  ft„ 

1,598.4 
3,365.4 
1,846.5 

Percent 

23>5 
49.4 

27ol 

Total 

4,717o4 

100.0 

2,092.9 

100.0 

6,810.3 

100.0 

OTHER  SOFTWOODS 


Grade  1 
Grade  2 
Grade  3 

Total 


22.6 

178.2 

42,0 


242.8 


9.3 
73.4 

17.3 


lOOoO 


162.7 
89.1 

65c3 


317.1 


51.3 
28.1 

20.6 


100,0 


185.3 
267.3 
107.3 


559.9 


33.1 
47.7 
19.2 


100.0 


HARDWOODS 


Grade  1 
Grade  2 
Grade  3 

Total 


15.3 

702.4 

1,463,6 

2,181,3 


0»7 
32,2 
67.1 

100  „0 


1,235»0 

972.7 
739*8 

2,947«5 


41.9 
33«0 
25.1 

100  oO 


1,250.3 
1,675.1 
2,203.4 

5,128.8 


24.4 
32.6 
43,0 

100.0 
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Table  8. --Net  volume—'  of  all  timber  by  species  and  stand-size  class,  1952 


(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Poorly 

Large 

Small 

Pole- 

Seedling 

stocked 

All 
stands 

Species 

sawtlmber 

sawtlmber 

timber 

&  sapling 

stands  & 

stands 

stands 

stands 

staxids 

unstocked 

areas 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

179 

1,007 

1,756 

328 

86 

3,356 

Loblolly  pine 

3,317 

7,362 

4,322 

1,607 

64 

16,672 

Pond  pine 

443 

l,93i^ 

1,700 

893 

86 

5,056 

Shortleaf  pine 

67 

^51 

430 

105 

— 

1,053 

Total  pine 

4,006 

10,75^ 

8,208 

2,933 

236 

26,137 

Cypress 

699 

290 

273 

67 

18 

1,31^7 

Cedar 

48 

^l 

62 

6 

-- 

159 

Total  sftwds. 

i^,753 

11,087 

8,5^^3 

3,006 

254 

27,643 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

3,028 

2,511 

l,35i^ 

497 

42 

7,432 

Sweetgum 

1,580 

1,155 

965 

304 

— 

4,004 

Yellow-poplar 

540 

375 

275 

127 

— 

1,317 

Soft  maple 

575 

559 

316 

151 

8 

1,609 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

69 

72 

79 

66 

2 

288 

Total 

5,792 

4,672 

2,989 

1,145 

52 

14,650 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

349 

311 

584 

63 

5 

1,312 

Other  white  oaks 

48 

132 

282 

76 

— 

538 

No.  red  8e  swamp 

red  oaks 

101 

108 

153 

64 

— 

426 

Other  red  oaks 

1,164 

644 

687 

225 

— 

2,720 

Hickory 

208 

114 

131 

82 

29 

564 

Ash 

427 

102 

80 

-- 

— 

609 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

76 

48 

87 

4 

3 

218 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

429 

70 

161 

104 

2 

766 

Total 

2,802 

1,529 

2,165 

618 

39 

7,153 

Total  hdwds. 

8,59^^ 

6,201 

5,15^ 

1,763 

91 

21,803 

All  species 

13,3^^7 

17,288 

13,697 

4,769 

345 

.49,446 

Percent 

27.0 

35.0 

27.7 

9.6 

0.7 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

24 
917 

181 
950 

316 
1,169 

225 
878 

26 
128 

772 
4,042 

Rotten  culls 

564 

379 

359 

252 

8 

1,562 

Hardwood  limbs 

1,^96 

792 

506 

262 

13 

3,069 

Total  other  material 

3,001 

2,302 

2,350 

1,617 

175 

sM'y 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  9. — Net  volume—'  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 
GROWING  STOCK 


Pole 

trees 

;; 

Sawtimber  trees 

All 

Species 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14-18 

20+ 

diameters 

inches 

inches 

s  Inches 

s 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 

666 

8l4 

^       705 

532 

542 

97 

3,356 

Loblolly  pine 

l,^9i^ 

2,618 

^    3,062 

3,235 

5,061 

1,202 

16,672 

Pond  pine 

583 

1,022 

^    1,059 

1,036 

1,246 

110 

5,056 

Shortleaf  pine 

2k3 

375 

::   191 

125 

88 

29 

1,053 

Total  pine 

2,988 

4,829 

^  5,017 

4,928 

6,937 

1,438 

26,137 

Cypress 

39 

165 

170 

207 

465 

301 

1,347 

Cedar 

16 

25 

s    38 

40 

30 

10 

159 

Total  sftwds. 

3,043 

5,019 

^  5,225 

5,175 

7,432 

1,749 

27,643 

Hardwoods : 

s 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

527 

1,064 

1,191  ; 

1,180 

2,806 

664 

7,432 

Sweetgum 

346 

499 

423  ; 

601 

1,571 

564 

4,004 

Yellow-poplar 

85 

220 

170  ; 

184 

513 

145 

1,317 

Soft  maple 

173 

296 

327  ; 

194 

511 

108 

1,609 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

47 

81 

79  ^ 

42 

39 

— 

288 

Total 

1,178 

2,160 

2,190    V 

2,201 

5,440 

1,481 

14,650 

White  &  swamp 

chestnut  oaks 

122 

170 

239  ; 

205 

353 

223 

1,312 

Other  white  oaks 

77 

117 

166  ; 

81 

78 

19 

538 

No.  red  &  swamp 

^ 

red  oaks 

54 

77 

88  ; 

48 

88 

71 

426 

Other  red  oaks 

207 

344 

363  ^ 

277 

754 

775 

2,720 

Hickory 

63 

45 

103  ^ 

87 

158 

108 

564 

Ash 

65 

95 

82  ^ 

97 

195 

75 

609 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

105 

68 

14  ^ 

18 

13 

— 

218 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

k2 

128 

155  ^ 

80 

169 

192 

766 

Total 

735 

1,044 

1,210  s 

893 

1,808 

1,463 

7,153 

Total  hdwds. 

1,913 

3,204 

3,400  : 

3,094 

7,248 

2,944 

21,803 

All  species 

4,956 

8,223 

8,625 

8,269 

14, 680 

4,693 

49,446 

Percent 

10.0 

16.6 

17.5 

16.7 

29.7 

9.5 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

158 
993 

217 
953 

149 
777 

91 
487 

154 
627 

3 
205 

772 
4,042 

Rotten  culls 

44 

100 

126 

134 

497 

661 

1,562 

Hardwood  limbs 

— 

— 

— 

656 

1,666 

747 

3,069 

Total  other  material 

1,195 

1,270 

1,052 

1,368 

2,944 

1,616 

9,445 

a 


1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  10. --Net  volume^  of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,  19$2 

(in  thousand  cords) 


— 1 

GROWING 

STOCK 

OTHER  MATiilRIAL 

Species 

Sawtimber  trees 

Pole- 
timber 
trees 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Sound 
culls2/ 

Rotten 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

culls 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

1,561 
10,088 

2,735 

315 
2,472 

716 

87 

1,1+80 

1+,112 

1,605 

620 

3,356 

16,672 

5,056 

1,053 

247 

374 

44 

18 
21 

51 

Total  pine 

1^^,730 

3,590 

7,817 

26,137 

731 

90 

Cypress 
Cedar 

933 

97 

210 
21 

201+ 
1+1 

1,31+7 
159 

40 
1 

7^ 
3 

Total  sftwds. 

15,760 

3,821 

8,062 

27,643 

772 

167 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

3,816 

2,161+ 

675 

657 

70 

83I+ 
572 
167 
156 
11 

2,782 

1,268 

475 

796 

207 

7,^32 
i+,ooi+ 

1,317 

1,609 

288 

1,861 

896 

227 

969 

98 

695 
107 

37 
359 

23 

Total 

7,382 

1,7^0 

5,528 

14,650 

4,051 

1,221 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No.  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

Scrub  oak3/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

623 
ikk 

165 

1,^90 

291 

308 

29 

357 

158 
3^ 

1+2 

316 

62 

59 

2 

531 
360 

219 
91I+ 
211 
21+2 
187 

325 

1,312 
538 

1+26 
2,720 
561+ 
609 
218 

766 

251 
230 

72 
778 
119 
190 
118 
852 
204 

24 

47 

15 
260 
14 
33 
17 

10 

Total 

3,^07 

757 

2,989 

7,153 

2,8l4 

420 

Total  hdwds. 

10,789 

2,i+97 

8,517 

21,803 

6,865 

1,641 

All  species 

26,51^9 

6,318 

16,579 

1+9,1+46 

7,637 

1,808 

Percent 

53.7 

12.8 

33.5 

100.0 

80.9 

19.1 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark, 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  sawtimber  trees, 

3/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  11. --Net  vol 


ume--' 


of  all  timber  by  forest  type  and  stand-size  class,  1952 


[in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING  STOCK 


Forest  type 

Large 

sawtlmber 

stands 

Small 

sawtlmber 

stands 

Pole- 
timber 
stands 

Seedling 

&  sapling 

stands 

Poorly 
stocked 
stands  & 
unstocked 
areas 

All 
stands 

Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 

102 

3,389 

15 

i^09 

908 
7,892 

361^ 
1,856 

1,800 
l4-,224 

295 
1,582 

185 

711^ 

2k 

720 

49 
19 

94 

3,044 

16,238 

698 

4,661 

Total 

3,915 

11,020 

7,901 

l,6i^3 

162 

24,641 

Other  types: 

Oak-pine 
Oak -hickory: 

928 

1,373 

l,h63 

927 

5 

4,696 

Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

595 

560 

1,141 

519 

124 

6 
100 

2,821 
224 

Oak-gum-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Cypress 

7,601^ 
305 

3,975 
360 

3,062 
130 

1,526 
30 

23 
49 

16,190 
874 

Total 

9,^32 

6,268 

5,796 

3,126 

183 

24,805 

All  types 

13,3^^7 

17,288 

13,697 

4,769 

345 

49,446 

Percent 

27.0 

35.0 

27.7 

9.6 

0.7 

100.0 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Pine  types: 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 
Pond  pine 

3 

204 

1 

24 

15 
589 

12 
99 

103 

385 

39 

150 

61 
82 

214 

17 
21 

199 

1,260 

52 

508 

Total 

232 

715 

677 

357 

38 

2,019 

Other  types : 

Oak-pine 
Oak-hickory: 

217 

278 

317 

295 

1 

1,108 

Upland  hdwds. 
Scrub  oak 

129 

74 

284 

202 

92 

1 
82 

690 
174 

Oak-g\mi-cypress : 

Lowland  hdwds. 
Cypress 

2,405 
18 

1,168 
67 

1,050 
22 

652 
19 

45 
8 

5,320 
134 

Total 

2,769 

1,587 

1,673 

1,260 

137 

7,426 

All  types 

3,001 

2,302 

2,350 

1,617 

175 

9,445 

Percent 

31.8 

24.4 

24.9 

17-1 

1.8 

100.0 

1/   Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  12. — Net  volume—'  of  all  timber  by  species  and  diameter  class,  1952 


(in  million  cubic  feet) 
GROWING  STOCK 

Pole 

trees 

\ 

^ 

\ 

Sawtimber  trees 

All 

Species 

6 
inches 

8 
inches 

\    10 
^  inches 

12 
inches 

14-18 
inches 

2QH- 
inches 

diameters 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

39.0 
Ql.k 
35.0 

Ik.k 

55.3 

175.5 

68.7 

25.5 

\] 

\ 
\ 

J    52.5 
X   220.4 
^   75.4 
:;   14.2 

40.1 

243.1 

77.6 

9.3 

43.2 

405.0 

98.8 

7.2 

8.4 

102.5 

9.4 

2.5 

238.5 

1,233.9 

364.9 

73.1 

Total  pine 

175.8 

325.0 

^  362.5 

370.1 

554.2 

122.8 

1,910.4 

Cypress 
Cedar 

2.7 

1.1 

12.2 
1.8 

,^   13.2 
^    3.0 

17.8 
3.4 

41.3 
2.7 

29.2 
0.9 

116.4 
12.9 

Total  sftwds. 

179.6 

339.0 

V   378.7 

391.3 

598.2 

152.9 

2,039.7 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 
Sweetgum 
Yellow -poplar 
Soft  maple 
Other  soft  hdwds. 

30.3 
19.6 

9.9 
2.7 

69.6 

32.7 
ik.k 

19.5 
5.2 

85.6 

30.3 

12.1 

23.2 

5.7 

91.8 
44.8 
13.9 
15.1 
3.4 

221.7 

123.9 

40.7 

39.8 

3.1 

54.9 

46.4 

12.0 

8.9 

553.9 
297.7 

97.9 
1:6.4 

20.1 

Total 

67.3 

li^i.4 

156.9 

169.0 

429.2 

122.2 

1,086.0 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No.  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

7.0 

k.2 

3.1 
11.5 
3.6 
3.6 
^^9 
2-3 

11.1 
7-7 

5.0 
22.7 
2.8 
6.3 
4.5 
8.5 

17.1 
12.0 

6.3 
26.3 
7.4 
6.0 
1.0 

11.1 

15.4 
6.1 

3.7 
21.8 
6.8 
7.7 
1.5 
6.2 

28.2 
6.0 

7.0 
60.2 
12.7 

15.7 

1.1 

13.2 

18.3 

1.6 

5.9 

63.9 

9.0 

6.1 
15.9 

97.1 
37.6 

31.0 
206.4 
42.3 
45.4 
14.0 
57.2 

Total 

41.2 

68.6 

87.2 

69.2 

144.1 

120.7 

531.0 

Total  hdwds. 

108.5 

210.0 

244.1 

238.2 

573.3 

242.9 

1,617.0 

All  species 

288.1 

549.0 

622.8 

629.5 

1,171.5 

395.8 

3,656.7 

Percent 

7.9 

15.0 

17.0 

17.2 

32.1 

10.8 

lOC.O 

OTHM 

i   MATKKIAL 

Sound  culls 

Softwoods 
Hardwoods2/ 

Rotten  culls 

Hardwood  limbs 

9.5 
56.7 

2.8 

14.7 
62.8 

6.8 

11.4 
55.9 

8.7 

6.7 
32.9 

8.9 

43.3 

12.3 
49.1 

37.5 

127.3 

0.3 
17.2 
56.0 

64.1 

54.9 
274.6 

120.7 

234.7 

Total  other  material 

69.0 

84.3 

76.0 

91.8 

226.2 

137.6 

684.9 

1/  Excluding  bark. 

2/  Includes  noncommercial  species, 
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Table  13«--Net  volume 


ei/ 


of  all  timber  by  species  and  class  of  material,,  1952 
(in  million  cubic  feet) 


GROWING  STOCK 

OTHER  MATERIAL 

Species 

Sawtimber  trees 

Pole- 

Total 
sound 
trees 

Sound 
culls2/ 

Rotten 

Sawlog 
portion 

Upper 
stems 

timber 
trees 

culls 

Softwoods : 

Longleaf  pine 
Loblolly  pine 
Pond  pine 
Shortleaf  pine 

119  oO 

788.5 

213a 

27o2 

25.2 

182.5 

1+8.1 

6,0 

94.3 
262,9 
103,7 

39.9 

238.5 

1,233.9 

364,9 

73a 

4.9 
17.5 
26.0 

3.2 

1,5 
1.6 

3.5 

Total  pine 

1,1^7.8 

261.8 

500.8 

1, 910^4 

51.6 

6.6 

Cypress 
Cedar 

8l„9 
8.1 

19.6 
1.9 

14.9 
2.9 

116.4 
12,9 

3.2 
0.1 

7.1 
0,3 

Total  sftwds. 

1,237.8 

283.3 

518.6 

2,039.7 

54»9 

l4.o 

Hardwoods : 

Bl.  &  tupelo  gum 

Sweetgum 

Yellow-poplar 

Soft  maple 

Other  soft  hdwds. 

300.3 
17^.6 

5^.1 
51.8 

5.^ 

68.1 
i+0.5 
12.5 
12.0 
1.1 

185.5 
82.6 

31.3 
52.6 

13.6 

553.9 
297.7 

97.9 
116.4 

20.1 

136.9 
62.2 

16.7 

67.4 

6.4 

52,6 

9.1 

2.8 

25.0 

1.5 

Total 

586.2 

134.2 

365.6 

1,086.0 

289.6 

9I0O 

White  &  swamp 
chestnut  oaks 

Other  white  oaks 

No,  red  &  swamp 
red  oaks 

Other  red  oaks 

Hickory 

Ash 

Dogwood,  persimmon 

Scrub  oak 3/ 

Other  hard  hdwds. 

49,6 
11.1 

13.^ 

117.7 

23.1 

24.0 

2.2 

2806 

12.3 

2.6 

3.2 
28.2 

5.4 

5.5 

35.2 
23.9 

14„4 
60,5 
13.8 

15.9 
11.4 

21,9 

97.1 
37.6 

31.0 
206  „  4 
42,3 
45.4 
14,0 

57o2 

18.4 
15.6 

5  =  4 
59o8 

9o3 
14.3 

7.7 
55.9 
14,6 

1,8 
3.7 

1.2 
21„6 

1.4 

2.7 
1,2 

0.8 

Total 

269,7 

6k. 3 

197.0 

531.0 

201.0 

34.4 

Total  hdwds. 

855.9 

198.5 

562.6 

1,617,0 

490.6 

125.4 

All  species 

2,093.7 

481.8 

1,081.2 

3,656.7 

545.5 

139A 

Percent 

57.2 

13.2 

29.6 

100  oO 

79.6 

20.4 

1/  Excluding  barko 

2/  Includes  limb  volume  of  hardwood  sawtimber  trees. 

3/  Includes  noncommercial  species. 
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Tab  le  14 .  -  -Aver ag( 

3  volume^  per  acre  of 

sawtimber  by  forest  type. 

species  group,  and  stand-size  class, 

1952 

(In 

board  feet) 

Forest  type    | 

Large  \ 

Small 

Pole- 

Other 

All 

and        : 

sawtimber  ■ 

sawtimber 

timber 

stand 

species  group 

stands 

stands 

stands 

sizes 

stands 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 

5,863 

3,204 

649 

212 

894 

Hardwood 

-- 

11+ 

10 

-- 

7 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 

7,509 

4,254 

1,187 

480 

2,775 

Hardwood 

617 

313 

102 

25 

214 

Shortleaf  pine 

Softwood 

5,222 

3,328 

658 

_= 

1,509 

Hardwood 

310 

1,046 

316 

-- 

500 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 

5,336 

4,452 

1,006 

429 

1,399 

Hardwood 

52 

52 

-- 

19 

20 

Oak-pine 

Softwood 

3,^27 

2,4l4 

798 

459 

997 

Hardwood 

3,677 

2,507 

634 

168 

826 

Upland  hdwds. 

Softwood 

55^ 

290 

138 

359 

295 

Hardwood 

6,023 

2,805 

1,287 

331 

1,383 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 

-. 

-- 

__ 

209 

209 

Hardwood 

-- 

-~ 

-- 

81 

81 

Oak-gum-cypress 

Softwood 

1,136 

762 

466 

379 

661 

Hardwood 

6,757 

4,097 

1,^50 

440 

2,928 

All  types 

! 

Softwood 

3,196 

3,183 

805 

381 

1,368 

Hardwood 

k,kQ6 

1,299 

447 

164 

952 

1/  Log  scale. 

,    Internatio 

nal  1/4 -inc 

h  rule. 
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Table  15. — Average  volume-^  per  acre  of  all  trees  by  forest  type,  species  group, 

and  stajid  size,  1952 

(in  standard  cords) 


Forest  type 

and 
species  group 

Large 

sawtimber 

stajids 

Small 

sawtimber 

stands 

Pole- 
tlmber 
stands 

Other 
stand 
sizes 

All 
stands 

Soundi/ 

Cull2/ 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Sound 

Cull 

Longleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Heurdwood 

15.6 
1.3 

0.5 

11.0 

0.1 
0.1 

5.6 
0.1 

0.1 
0.2 

1.1 

0.1 
0.3 

1^.9 
(i/) 

0.1 
0.2 

Loblolly  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

19.0 
2.7 

0.2 
1.1 

ll+.l 
1.9 

0.3 
0.9 

7.6 

1.2 

0.2 
0.6 

2.0 
0.3 

0.2 

9.9 
l.k 

0.2 
0.7 

Shortleaf  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

11.0 
0.8 

0.8 

17.2 
4.2 

0.1 
0.6 

8.0 
2.5 

0.6 
0.8 

3.1 

__ 

10.2 
2.6 

0.3 
0.6 

Pond  pine 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

13.3 

1.3 

0.2 
0.6 

11^.5 
0.1 

0.5 
0.3 

6.6 

0.6 
0.1 

1.8 
0.1 

o.k 

0.1 

5.6 
0.1 

0.5 
0.2 

OaJc-plne 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

8.1+ 
11.7 

^.7 

7.6 

11.2 

3.8 

k.2 

1.8 

1.8 
1.0 

0.1 
0.8 

3.6 
3.9 

1.7 

Upland  hardwoods 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

1.5 
17.6 

k.i 

1.3 
I3.i^ 

1.9 

1.1 
8.2 

2.3 

1.3 

1.6 

(2/) 

1.1 

1.2 
6.k 

1.8 

Scrub  oak 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

-_ 

-_ 

-_ 

-- 

-- 

— 

0.7 
o.k 

0.1 
0.8 

0.7 
O.k 

0.1 
0.8 

Oak-gum-cypress 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

2.6 

21.3 

0.1 

7.2 

2.2 
17.7 

0.2 
5.5 

1.7 

9.8 

0.1 

3.7 

l.k 

2.2 

0.1 

1.5 

1.9 
11.5 

0.1 

k.2 

All  types 

Softwood 
Hardwood 

7.9 
1^.3 

0.1 
1^.9 

10.6 
5.9 

0.2 
2.0 

5.2 

3.2 

0.2 
1.2 

1.5 
0.9 

0.1 

0.7 

5.1 
1^.0 

0.2 
1.6 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 

2/  Soxmd  trees;  cull  trees. 

3/  Less  than  O.O5  cords  per 


acre. 
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Table  l6, --Number  of  ^ 

brees-^  by  species  group^  quality 

clasS|  and 

tree  size. 

(In  th 

1952 
ousands  of 

trees) 

Species  group 

and 
quality  class 

Sa.pling- 
size 
trees 

Pole  '■ 

size 

trees 

Small 

saw timber 

trees 

Large 
saw timber 

trees 

All 
trees 

Yellow  pines: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

559,021; 

27,522 

2,038 

162,051 

9.262 

236 

70,662 

2,288 

497 

8,309 
244 

213 

800,046 

39,316 

2,984 

Total 

588,5811 

171,5^9 

73,447 

8,766 

842,346 

Other  softwoods ; 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

25,^1^ 
1,491 

4,589 
449 
ll4 

3,228 

179 
142 

855 

18 

219 

34,086 

2,137 

475 

Total 

26,905 

5pl52 

3,5^^9 

1,092 

36,698 

Soft=textured  hdwds.: 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls 
Rotten  culls 

651,193 

140,549 

10,132 

81,186 

26,227 

8,356 

19,352 
2,485 
2,868 

8,411 

857 

3,i^77 

760,142 

170,118 

24,833 

Total 

801,874 

115,769 

24,705 

12,745 

955p093 

Hard-textured  hdwds. : 

Sound  trees 
Sound  culls2/ 
Rotten  culls 

473,736 

432,973 

8,647 

50,149 

36,196 

3,904 

8,540 
2,060 
1,123 

4,156 

1     595 
1,260 

536,581 
471,824 

1^,93^ 

Total 

915,356 

90,249 

11.723 

1   6,011 

1,023,339 

All  species 

2,332,719 

382,719 

113,424 

28,6l4 

2,857,W 

1/  All  trees  1.0  inch  d,b.h<,  and  larger. 

2/  Includes  scrub  oak  and  noncommercial  species. 
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Table  17. --Area-'  of  seedling,  sapling^  and  poorly  stocked  stands  by 

plantability  class,  1952 

(in  thousands  of  acres) 


Forest  type 

No 

planting 

required2/ 

Suitable 
for  machine 
planting 

Hand 
planting 
required 

All 
classes 

Longleaf  pine 

17^  .0 

15.7 

19.2 

208.9 

Loblolly  pine 

29ifo9 

9.1 

5.8 

309  08 

Shortleaf  pine 

6,6 

-- 

1»1 

7.7 

Pond  pine 

36l„0 

7.5 

12o0 

380.5 

Oak -pine 

32O08 

7.9 

8.1 

336.8 

Upland  hdwds. 

173.^ 

0.9 

3«7 

178  „0 

Scrub  oak 

68„0 

35.2 

5^.5 

157.7 

All  types 

1,398.7 

76.3 

104,  i^ 

1,579.4 

Percent 

88„6 

k.Q 

6^ 

100.0 

1/  Excludes  1,273,200  acres  in  oak-gum- cypress  type,  and  79,500 
acres  of  other  types  on  vhich  planting  is  impractical  due  to  dense 
brush  cover. 

2/  Sufficient  seed  trees  present  or  area  is  restocking  naturally. 
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Table  l8„ --Stocking  on  commercial  forest  area  by  forest  type  and  tree-size 

class,  1952 

(in  thousands  of  acres) 

GROWING  STOCK  OF  ALL  SIZES 


Forest 
type 

Non- 
stocked 

0-9/0 

Poor 

stocking 

10-39/0 

Medium 

stocking 

40-69/0 

Good 
stocking 

70-99/0 

Over- 
stocked 
IOO+/0 

Total 
area 

Longleaf  pine 

25«7 

217  06 

163-3 

70,1 

140„5 

617,2 

Loblolly  pine 

2a3 

98a 

l4i^,2 

lJ^8,i^ 

1,044,7 

l,437o7 

Shortleaf  pine 

.« 

lol 

6.0 

47,1 

54.2 

Pond  pine 

39o3 

130,7 

89,1 

Qk,k 

464,6 

808,1 

Oak-pine 

9e7 

61,6 

45,0 

56,3 

453o9 

626.5 

Upland  hdwds. 

2„8 

6,7 

i^3a 

40,5 

276,8 

369.9 

Scrub  oak 

122,0 

63o3 

4«7 

4,5 

7.6 

202,1 

Lowland  hdwds. 

6.5 

8i^,3 

140,1 

143 » 5 

850,7 

1,225,1 

Cypress 

1,6 

k.6 

-- 

6.4 

35.5 

48.1 

All  types 

209.9 

668,0 

629o5 

560.1 

3,321,4 

5,388,9 

Percent 

3.9 

12, ii- 

11,7 

10,4 

61,6 

100,0 

GROWING  STOCK  5,0  INCHES  DBH  AND  LARGER 


Longleaf  pine 

196,0 

310,1 

62.5 

38.4 

10o2 

617.2 

Loblolly  pine 

240„4 

687.7 

266,8 

137.7 

105,1 

1,437.7 

Shortleaf  pine 

7o7 

1808 

18.4 

5.0 

^»3 

54„2 

Pond  pine 

362.5 

317 » 9 

81,9 

35.9 

9.9 

808,1 

Oak-pine 

271.3 

241.9 

74,1 

24,4 

14.8 

626,5 

Upland  hdwds 0 

139.6 

135.6 

78,4 

13»8 

2,5 

369.9 

Scrub  oak 

188,5 

13.6 

__ 

_„ 

_« 

202,1 

Lowland  hdwds. 

337.4 

404,0 

215,2 

160,5 

108,0 

1,225,1 

Cypress 

6,3 

17,0 

12.3 

3.6 

8,9 

48.1 

All  types 

l,749o7 

2,146,6 

809.6 

419.3 

263.7 

5,388,9 

Percent 

32.5 

39.8 

15o0 

7.8 

4,9 

100.0 

SAWTIMBER  GROWING 

STOCK 

Longleaf  pine 

390,0 

193.7 

26,2 

4,9 

2,4 

617.2 

Loblolly  pine 

497.1 

639ol 

201,7 

82.9 

16.9 

1,437.7 

Shortleaf  pine 

20.5 

27,2 

4,0 

2.5 

~- 

54,2 

Pond  pind 

509.4 

228,9 

50,5 

16,8 

2,5 

808,1 

Oak-pine 

354.8 

217.9 

38,8 

12.6 

2,4 

626,5 

Upland  hdwds. 

210.1 

135.8 

21.3 

2,7 

^- 

3690  9 

Scrub  oak 

190,8 

11,3 

„_ 

„_ 

_„ 

202  „1 

Lowland  hdwds . 

460.7 

473.9 

185  ol 

68.8 

36.6 

1,225,1 

Cypress 

10.9 

25.9 

7.6 

2,5 

1,2 

48,1 

All  types 

2,644,3 

1,953.7 

535.2 

193.7 

62.0 

5,388.9 

Percent 

49.1 

36.3 

9.9 

3.6 

1,1 

100,0 
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Table  19. --Area  of  stump  land  and  tonnage  of  wood  naval  stores  stumps 

by  availability  class,  1952 


Availability  class 

Area 

No„ 
stumps 

Tonnage—' 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
stumps 

17,197 

1,763 

1,240 

37 

Thousand 
tons 

Merchantable  area 

Marginal  area—' 

2/ 
Potential  area-' 

Inaccessible  area 

1,092.9 
179 » 7 
125 » 3 

2,218 

227 

160 

5 

All  classes 

1,402.7 

20,237 

2,610 

1/  stump-land  areas  less  than  25  acres  in  extent. 

2/  Areas  unworkable  at  present  due  to  density  of  timber  stands, 


!1 

til 


V, 


It 
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Table  20. --Net  annual  growth  of  sawtimber  by  stand-size  class  and  species 

group,  1952 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

other 

species 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

338,6i^8 

214,587 

68,059 

10,707 

i^,279 

879 

131,905 
33,691 
15,282 

51,167 

li^,lll 

8,090 

532,i^27 

266,668 

92,310 

All  stands 

62l,29i+ 

15,865 

180,878 

73,368 

891,405 

Table  21, --Net  annual  growth  of  growing  stock  by  stand-size  class  and 

species  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

839 
942 
326 

24 
16 

5 

489 

232 

68 

215 

167 

49 

1,567 

1,357 

448 

All  stands 

2,107 

45 

789 

431 

3,372 
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Table  22. --Average  growth  of  sawtimber  per  acre  by  forest  type 

and  stand-size  class,  1952 


(in  board  feet) 

Forest  type 

Stand-size  class 

All 

Sawtimber 

Poletimber 

Other  stands 

stands 

Longleaf  pine 

303 

94 

19 

99 

Loblolly  pine 

39^ 

231 

53 

266 

Shortleaf  pine 

331 

131 

_„ 

180 

Pond  pine 

303 

171 

kl 

129 

Cypress 

136 

189 

98 

li^O 

Oak-pine 

351 

166 

72 

151 

Oak-hickory 

214 

111 

5^ 

103 

Lowland  hdwds. 

321 

1^3 

70 

192 

Scrub  oak 

— 

— 

2i^ 

2k 

All  types 

3^2 

163 

51 

17k 

Table  23. —^Average  growth  of  growing  stock  per  acre  by  forest  type 

and  stand-size  class,  1952 

(In  standard  cords) 


Stand-size  class 

All 

Forest  type 

stands 

Sawtimber 

Poletimber 

Other  stands 

Longleaf  pine 

0,.6 

0.5 

oa 

OA 

Loblolly  pine 

1,0 

1.1 

0.3 

0,9 

Shortleaf  pine 

1.1 

0,8 

0.7 

0.9 

Pond  pine 

0.8 

0.7 

0,2 

OA 

Cypress 

0.7 

OA 

o.k 

0.6 

Oak-pine 

1,1 

0-7 

0.3 

0,5 

Oak -hickory 

0.8 

0.5 

0.2 

O.h 

Lowland  hdwds. 

1.0 

0,9 

0.3 

0.7 

Scrub  oak 

-" 

-- 

0.1 

oa 

All  types 

1*0 

0.8 

0,2 

0,6 
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Table  2k, — •Annual  net  growth  percentages-^  for  sawtimber  volumes  by  stand 

size  class  and  species  group,  1952 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

7.04 

17.55 
8.76 

2,J+2 

4.59 
3.6o 

4,68 
7.62 
7.40 

4.14 
4.90 
5.88 

5.72 

13.03 
8.06 

All  stands 

9.12 

2.83 

5.22 

4.42 

7.13 

1/  For  use  with  board-foot  volumes. 


Table  25. --Annual  net  growth  percentages-^  for  growing  stock  volumes  by 
stand-size  class  and  species  group,  1952 


Softwoods 

Soft- 

Hard- 

All 

Stand-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

textured   textured 
hardwoods  hardwoods 

species 

Sawtimber  stands 
Poletimber  stands 
Other  stands 

5.68 
11.48 
10.29 

2.22 
4,78 
5.49 

4.67 
7.76 
5.68 

4.96 

7.71 
7.46 

5.12 
9-91 
8,76 

All  stands 

8,06 

2.99 

5.39 

6.03 

6.82 

1/  For  use  with  volumes  in  cubic  feet  or  standard  cords. 
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Table  26. --Average  annual  drain  on  sawtimber  by  tree-size  class  and 


species  group 


(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Tr^pp  — c; "1  vp  oIprs 

Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Small  sawtimber 
Large  sawtimber 

26l,Ok-3 
197,371 

3,281 
3,i^63 

5A79 
77,535 

6,851 
7,911 

276,651+ 
286,280 

All  trees 

i^58,4li^ 

6,lhk 

83,Oli^ 

1^,762 

562,93^ 

1 


Table  27  --Average  annual  drain  on  growing  stock  by  tree-size  class  and 

species  group 

(in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Tree-size  class 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Pole  trees 
Small  sawtimber 
Large  sawtimber 

158 
729 
i+i+1 

1 
8 

7 

17 
Ik 

23 
19 
18 

199 
770 
61+0 

All  trees 

1,328 

16 

205 

60 

1,609 

L 
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Table  28, --Net  change  in  sawtimber  volume  by  species  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  board  feet) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Item 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Net  volume,  Jan.  1,  1952 
Total  growth 
Mortality 

6,810,3^^9 

651,^71 

30,177 

559,913 
20,232 

^,367 

3,467,339 
188,229 

7,351 

1,661,419 
79,362 

5,994 

12,499,020 

939,294 
47,885 

Net  growth 
Drain 

621,29^ 

15,865 
6,7^^ 

180,878 
83,014 

73,368 
14,762 

891,405 
562,934 

Loss  or  gain 

+162,880 

+9,121 

+97,864 

+58,606 

+328,471 

Net  volume  J  Jan,  1,  1953 

6,973,229 

569,034 

3,565,203 

1,720,025 

12,827,491 

Percent  change 

+  2.39 

+  1.63 

+  2.82 

+  3.53 

+  2.63 

Table  29.- — Net  change  in  growing  stock  by  species  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


Softwoods 

Soft- 
textured 
hardwoods 

Hard- 
textured 
hardwoods 

All 

Item 

Pine 

Other 

species 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1952 
Total  growth 
Mortality 

26,137 
2,224 

117 

1,506 

55 
10 

14,650 

827 

38 

7,153 

447 

16 

49,446 

3,553 
181 

Net  growth 
Drain 

2,107 
1,328 

45 
16 

789 
205 

431 
60 

3,372 
1,609 

Loss  or  gain 

+779 

+29 

+584 

+371 

+1,763 

Growing  stock,  Jan.  1,  1953 

26,916 

1,535 

15,234 

7,524 

51,209 

Percent  change 

+2.98 

+1.93 

+3o99 

+5.19 

+3.57 
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Table  30. --County  area  by  broad  use  class,  1952 


Nonforest  area 

Fc 

)rest  land 

County 

Total  . 
areal/ 

Land 

Water 

Non- 
commercial 

Commercial 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Bladen 

570.3 

138.3 

10.5 

^.7 

416.8 

74.5 

Brunswick 

580.5 

93.2 

27.4 

29.6 

^30.3 

77.8 

Columbus 

610.6 

167,8 

10,2 

2.3 

430.3 

71-7 

Cumberland 

1+23.7 

157.8 

1.9 

2.3 

261.7 

62,0 

Duplin 

526.7 

194.1 

0.6 

2.5 

329.5 

62„6 

Greene 

172.2 

89.2 

0.2 

— 

82.8 

48.1 

Harnett 

388.5 

164.4 

2.2 

-- 

221.9 

57»4 

Hoke 

265,6 

102.1 

0.9 

2„2 

160.4 

60.6 

Johnston 

508.8 

252.3 

2.5 

2,5 

251.5 

49.7 

Jones 

299.5 

63.8 

1.3 

12.0 

222  „  4 

74  6 

Lee 

163.8 

41.3 

0.8 

— 

121.7 

7^.7 

Lenoir 

250.2 

121 0 

2.0 

— 

126.7 

51,0 

Moore 

430.7 

105.5 

1.5 

-- 

323»7 

75.4 

New  Hanover 

l^i+.O 

45.9 

21.8 

1.2 

75.1 

61.5 

Onslow 

515.8 

107.5 

35.9 

7.6 

364.8 

76.0 

Pender 

556.2 

85.9 

11,5 

24.0 

434o8 

79 -.8 

Richmond 

309.1 

104 » 4 

5.1 

— 

199  06 

65.7 

Robeson 

606,7 

313.8 

5.3 

-- 

287.6 

47.8 

Sampson 

6160  3 

234„6 

0.2 

-- 

381.5 

61,9 

Scotland 

202.9 

97.8 

0.2 

»_ 

104  0  9 

51.8 

Wayne 

355^2 

193.6 

0.7 

-- 

l60o9 

45o4 

Unit  total 

8,497.3 

2,874.8 

142.7 

90.9 

5,388.9 

64.5 

1/  Gross  area  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950. 
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Table  31 

--Ownership  of  commercial 

forest  land  by  county,  195^ 

) 

Private 

Public 

County 

National 
forest 

Other 
federal 

State 

County, 
city, 
town 

Total  public 

Thousand 
acres 

Percent 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 
acres 

Thousand 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Bladen 

385  0 

92.4 

-- 

2.7 

29.1 

-- 

31.8 

7.6 

Brunswick 

416,8 

96.9 

-- 

13.2 

0.3 

-- 

13-5 

3.1 

Columbus 

i+27.6 

99.4 

-- 

-- 

2.7 

(1/) 

2<7 

0.6 

Cumberland 

232, i; 

88,8 

~- 

29.0 

(1/) 

0.3 

29.3 

11.2 

Duplin 

321.5 

97.6 

-- 

-- 

8,0 

" 

8.0 

2.4 

Greene 

82.7 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

_.-, 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Harnett 

221.9 

100.0 

_,. 

-- 

._ 

-- 

_,-. 

-- 

Hoke 

79.1 

49.3 

-- 

79.8 

1.5 

-- 

8I-.3 

50.7 

Johnston 

251.0 

99.8 

-- 

-- 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Jones 

171.1 

76.9 

25,0 

0.3 

26.0 

-- 

51.3 

23.1 

Lee 

121,7 

100,0 

-- 

-' 

(1/) 

(1/) 

-- 

Lenoir 

125.7 

99.2 

-- 

-- 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

Moore 

322,.  i+ 

99.6 

... 

-„ 

1.3 

(V) 

1.3 

0.4 

New  Hanover 

74.1 

98.7 

.._ 

-- 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

1.3 

Onslow 

2ii7.5 

67.8 

-- 

71.0 

46,0 

0,3 

117.3 

32.2 

Pender 

38J+.O 

88.3 

-. 

-- 

50.8 

-- 

50. G 

11.7 

Richmond 

163,3 

81.8 

-- 

0.8 

35.4 

0.1 

36.3 

18.2 

Robeson 

287.4 

99.9 

-- 

-- 

0.1 

oa 

0.2 

0.1 

Sampson 

381.4 

100,0 

-- 

•"- 

0.1 

(1/) 

0.1 

(2/) 

Scotland 

77.4 

73.8 

-- 

'-^-.3 

21.2 

2.0 

27.5 

26.2 

Wayne 

159.-7 

99.3 

-- 

0.6 

0.6 

(1/) 

1.2 

0.7 

Unit?  total 

^,933-.7 

91.6 

25.0 

20L.7 

224..  5 

4,0 

455.2 

8.4 

1/  Less  than  50  acres. 

2/  Less  than  O.O5  percent, 
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Table  32. --Net  volume—'  of  sawtimber  by  county  and  species  group,  1952 


(in  mi 

llion  board  feet 

0 

County 

2/ 

Softwoods-^ 

Gum,  maple, 
and  yellow- 
poplar3/ 

other 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Bladen 

556.6 

267.1 

116.7 

940.4 

Brunswick 

503.^ 

164,3 

107*3 

775.0 

Columbus 

556.7 

343.9 

176.4 

1,077.0 

Cumberland 

275.8 

54.9 

38.1 

368.8 

Duplin 

511.1 

219.8 

115.4 

846.3 

Greene 

288.7 

106.1 

29.9 

424.7 

Harnett 

213.1 

140„2 

107.1 

460.4 

Hoke 

2i^0.5 

107.9 

8.2 

356.6 

Johnston 

536.1 

284.4 

159.8 

980.3 

Jones 

i^2i^.2 

242.4 

113.1 

779.7 

Lee 

95.0 

33.7 

61,0 

189.7 

Lenoir 

210.2 

88.0 

51.3 

349.5 

Moore 

273.6 

147.8 

200.1 

621.5 

New  Hanover 

80.8 

9.9 

2.1 

92.8 

Onslow 

562.3 

157.5 

30.2 

750.0 

Pender 

491.1 

234.7 

95.6 

821.4 

Richmond 

177.7 

114.5 

36o9 

329.1 

Robeson 

389c7 

393.7 

78.1 

861,5 

Sampson 

423.2 

230.8 

79.6 

733.6 

Scotland 

156.5 

57.7 

10,0 

224.2 

Wayne 

403,9 

68.1 

44.5 

516.5 

Unit  total 

7,370.2 

3,467.4 

1,661.4 

12,499.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4~inch  rule, 

2/  Includes  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar. 

3/  Includes  other  soft-textured  hardwoods, 
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Table  SSo-^Net  volume^  of  sawtimber  by  county,  broad  species  group, 


and  diamet 

er-class  i 

group,  1952 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Softwoods 

County 

9-li^ 
inches 

15+ 
inches 

11-14 
inches 

15+ 
inches 

Hardwoods 

Million 
bdo  ft. 

Million 
bd.  fto 

Million 
bd.  ft. 

Million 
bdo  ft. 

Percent 

Percent 

Bladen 

355.3 

201,3 

194.6 

189.2 

59.2 

40.8 

Brunswick 

364.2 

139.2 

119.0 

152.6 

6^»o 

35.9 

Columbus 

381.7 

175.0 

211.6 

308.7 

51.7 

48.3 

Cumberland 

225.4 

50,4 

53.4 

39.6 

74,8 

25,2 

Duplin 

320,0 

191.1 

138,1 

197.1 

60,4 

39.6 

Greene 

135.1 

153.6 

37.1 

98.9 

68.0 

32.0 

Harnett 

l4l,T 

71«4 

119.3 

128.0 

46.3 

53. 7 

Hoke 

151.0 

89.5 

43.0 

73.1 

67.4 

32.6 

Johnston 

299.8 

236.3 

163.7 

280.5 

54,7 

45.3 

Jones 

277 « 3 

146,9 

113.9 

24l„6 

54.4 

45.6 

Lee 

81,0 

14.  0 

50.6 

44,1 

50.1 

49.9 

Lenoir 

126^9 

83.3 

46.2 

93.1 

60.1 

39o9 

Moore 

198.7 

74.9 

184.4 

163.5 

44.0 

56.0 

New  Hctnover 

51o5 

29.3 

6.0 

6,0 

87.1 

12.9 

Onslow 

klkA 

147.9 

75.7 

112.0 

75.0 

25,0 

Pender 

372.5 

118,6 

124  „  9 

205,4 

59»8 

40.2 

Richmond 

168.7 

9.0 

64.8 

86,6 

54,0 

46,0 

Robeson 

246,7 

143.0 

215.1 

256.7 

45o2 

54.8 

Sampson 

292.1 

131.1 

l4l,7 

168.7 

57.7 

42,3 

Scotland 

92.8 

63.7 

29.7 

38.0 

69.8 

30,2 

Wayne 

263.4 

140,5 

48.5 

64,1 

78.2 

21.8 

Unit  total 

4,960.2 

2,410,0 

2,181.3 

2,947.5 

59.0 

41.0 

1/  Log  scale.  International  l/4-inch  rule. 
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Table  3^+. — Net  volume-'  of  all  timber  by  county,  pulping  species  group,  and  tree- 
diameter  group,  1952 

(in  thousand  cords) 


GROWING 

STOCK 

Yellow 

pines 

Other  softwoods 

Soft -text,  hdwds. 

Hard-text 

..  hdwds. 

All 

County 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5  -  12 

13  + 

5   -  12 

13  + 

species 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Bladen 

1,320 

61+7 

1+0 

59 

737 

1+89 

256 

21+5 

3,793 

Brunswick 

1,303 

1+38 

91^ 

111+ 

3i^3 

328 

136 

215 

2,971 

Columbus 

1,137 

665 

106 

83 

705 

689 

275 

366 

li,026 

Cumberland 

720 

308 

21 

7 

181+ 

99 

120 

75 

l,53i^ 

Duplin 

1,226 

591 

11 

1+1 

575 

1+62 

258 

230 

3,391^ 

Greene 

kl3 

1+25 

26 

25 

103 

222 

115 

58 

1,387 

Harnett 

627 

266 

3 

9 

239 

293 

2I+7 

208 

1,892 

Hoke 

506 

303 

11 

28 

190 

219 

32 

13 

1,302 

Johnston 

1,035 

761 

-- 

-- 

1+18 

600 

317 

322 

3,^53 

Jones 

811+ 

1+66 

19 

90 

300 

1+93 

188 

226 

2,596 

Lee 

39h 

61 

1 

— 

121+ 

68 

206 

102 

1,156 

Lenoir 

l<-20 

258 

15 

25 

16I+ 

183 

ll+l 

107 

1,313 

Moore 

1,132 

211 

37 

1+6 

678 

256 

683 

336 

3,379 

New  Hanover 

218 

57 

32 

37 

55 

17 

12 

5 

^33 

Onslow 

1,239 

689 

11+ 

33 

355 

322 

95 

60 

2,807 

Pender 

l,k3k 

391+ 

113 

81+ 

1+59 

1+69 

315 

190 

3,i^58 

Richmond 

875 

95 

3 

— 

293 

2I+0 

123 

Ih 

1,703 

Robeson 

711+ 

1+73 

89 

73 

911 

807 

90 

165 

3,322 

Sampson 

1,11+5 

1+56 

37 

32 

577 

1+27 

195 

162 

3,031 

Scotland 

312 

217 

19 

20 

130 

111+ 

11+ 

21 

81+7 

Wayne 

578 

591+ 

9 

— 

189 

121+ 

61+ 

91 

1,61+9 

Unit  total 

17,762 

8,375 

700 

806 

7,729 

6,921 

3,882 

3,271 

1+9,1+1+6 

OTHER  MATERIAL 


Bladen 

56 

18 

2 

13 

2I+7 

285 

108 

95 

821+ 

Brunswick 

58 

23 

1 

28 

171+ 

161 

133 

110 

688 

Colimibus 

55 

16 

1 

9 

288 

365 

80 

186 

1,000 

Cumberland 

29 

15 

3 

2 

65 

h3 

63 

30 

250 

Duplin 

37 

13 

— 

— 

101 

201 

155 

92 

599 

Greene 

9 

5 

2 

— 

35 

53 

26 

18 

11+8 

Harnett 

8 

10 

— 

-- 

52 

87 

168 

78 

1+03 

Hoke 

5 

10 

— 

7 

58 

58 

3^ 

8 

180 

Johnston 

1+1 

— 

— 

— 

171 

273 

1I+9 

128 

762 

Jones 

^3 

8 

— 

3 

69 

170 

61+ 

53 

1+10 

Lee 

6 

1+ 

— 

-- 

16 

32 

31 

61 

150 

Lenoir 

6 

3 

— 

2 

21 

65 

63 

1+1 

201 

Moore 

1^9 

5 

— 

— 

109 

90 

li+l 

107 

501 

New  Hanover 

8 

3 

-- 

3 

16 

11 

15 

2 

58 

Onslow 

72 

12 

— 

133 

158 

67 

30 

1+72 

Pender 

72 

13 

9 

16 

21+1 

175 

139 

100 

765 

Richmond 

17 

— 

— 

— 

76 

91 

89 

3h 

307 

Robeson 

17 

— 

8 

5 

251 

352 

78 

61 

772 

Sampson 

31 

13 

1+ 

— 

133 

156 

206 

65 

608 

Scotland 

3 

— 

— 

— 

39 

30 

31^ 

5 

111 

Wayne 

5 

23 

— 

— 

1+6 

75 

kh 

^3 

236 

Unit  total 

627 

I9I+ 

30 

88 

2,31+1 

2,931 

1,887 

l,3i^7 

9,H5 

1/  Sound  wood  and  bark. 
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Table  35 • — -Average  annual  sawtimber  drain  by  county  and  species  group-' 


(in  thousand 

board  feet) 

County 

Pine 

Other 

Soft-textured 

Hard-textured 

All 

softwoods 

hardwoods 

hardwoods 

species 

Bladen 

3^^,055 

_„ 

19,711 

2,821 

56,587 

Brunswick 

10,708 

__ 

-- 

_„ 

10,708 

Columbus 

i|i;,499 

1,796 

27,614 

1,317 

75.226 

Cumberland 

27,^35 

'-- 

4l4 

1,598 

29,447 

Duplin 

ifO,522 

-- 

7,572 

_>- 

48,094 

Greene 

12,650 

1,505 

-- 

-" 

14,155 

Harnett 

16,426 

-- 

222 

1,441 

18,089 

Hoke 

10,160 

305 

831 

„« 

11,296 

Johnston 

41,559 

— 

672 

1,226 

43,457 

Jones 

5,714 

— 

— 

-" 

5,714 

Lee 

10,700 

-- 

-~ 

1,034 

11,734 

Lenoir 

11,424 

-- 

1,278 

— 

12,702 

Moore 

16,565 

— 

-" 

1,725 

18,290 

New  Hanover 

11,331 

2,022 

„« 

-- 

13,353 

Onslow 

27,366 

— 

5,786 

1,467 

34,619 

Pender 

26,187 

373 

3,472 

-- 

30,032 

Richmond 

24,847 

147 

2,503 

332 

27,829 

Robeson 

44,504 

596 

9,887 

470 

55,457 

Sampson 

27,943 

_» 

2,000 

1,331 

31,274 

Scotland 

4,808 

^^ 

-- 

-- 

4,808 

Wayne 

9,011 

-- 

1,052 

__ 

10,063 

Unit  total 

458,414 

6,744 

83,014 

14,762 

562,93^ 

1/  Estimates  of  timber  drain  by  county  are  less  accurate  than  inventory 
volumes,  and  use  of  individual  county  statistics  should  be  avoided.  For  gen- 
eral use,  data  for  a  minimum  of  10  counties  should  be  combined. 
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Table  360 --Average  annual  drain  on  growing  stock  by  county  and  species  group-/ 


(in  thousand  cords) 


County 

Pine 

Other 
softwoods 

Soft-textured 
hardwoods 

Hard-textured 
hardwoods 

All 
species 

Bladen 

117 

-- 

^5 

8 

170 

Brunswick 

37 

-_ 

-- 

-= 

37 

Columbus 

123 

k 

62 

12 

201 

Cumberland 

73 

-" 

k 

6 

83 

Duplin 

112 

-- 

18 

1 

131 

Greene 

27 

3 

-- 

-- 

30 

Harnett 

^9 

-- 

1 

h 

5^+ 

Hoke 

28 

1 

3 

-- 

32 

Johnston 

121 

"- 

k 

3 

128 

Jones 

18 

-- 

~- 

__ 

18 

Lee 

29 

-- 

— 

3 

32 

Lenoir 

25 

-" 

3 

__ 

28 

Moore 

59 

— 

-- 

5 

6k 

New  Hanover 

33 

k 

-„ 

-- 

37 

Onslow 

81 

=■- 

13 

9 

103 

Pender 

76 

2 

8 

— 

86 

Richmond 

70 

1 

6 

1 

78 

Robeson 

115 

1 

29 

3 

148 

Sampson 

92 

== 

7 

5 

lOi^ 

Scotland 

Ik 

^=. 

„„ 

V>  CO 

Ik 

Wayne 

29 

-- 

2 

-- 

31 

Unit  total 

1,328 

16 

205 

60 

1,609 

1/  Estimates  of  timber  drain  by  county  are  less  accurate  than  inventory 
volumes,  and  use  of  individual  county  statistics  should  be  avoided^  For  gen- 
eral use,  data  for  a  minimum  of  10  counties  should  be  combined* 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Land-Use  Classes 


Forest  land:   Includes  (a)  lands  which  are  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with 
trees  of  any  size  and  capable  of  producing  sawtimber  or  other  wood  products, 
and  (h)  lands  from  which  the  trees  described  in  (a)  have  been  removed  to 
less  than  10-percent  stocking  but  which  have  not  been  developed  for  other 
use;  subdivided  into  the  following  classes: 

Commercial;   Forest  land  which  is  (a)  producing,  or  physically  cap- 
able of  producing,  usable  crops  of  wood  (usually  sawtimber),  (o) 
economically  available  now  or  in  the  future,  and  (c)  not  withdrawn 
from  timber  use. 

Noncommerc ial :   Forest  land  (a)  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization 
through  statute,  ordinance,  or  administrative  order  but  which  other- 
wise qualifies  as  commercial  forest  land,  and  (b)  incapable  of  yield- 
ing usable  wood  products  (usually  sawtimber)  because  of  adverse  site 
conditions,  or  so  physically  inaccessible  as  to  be  unavailable  econ- 
omically in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Nonforest  land:   Includes  land  in  the  following  classes: 

Agriculture:   Land  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture  including  farm- 
yards and  work  lots,  and  idle  or  abandoned  farmland  which  has  not 
reverted  to  forest. 

Marsh:   Low,  wet  areas  characterized  by  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and 
reeds  and  an  absence  of  timber. 

Urban  and  other  areas :   Includes  towns,  residential  and  industrial 
suburban  areas,  school  yards,  cemeteries,  roads,  railroads,  power 
lines,  and  other  rights-of-way. 

Water:   Includes  lakes,  bays,  and  estuaries  over  i^-0  acres  in  size,  and 
streams,  canals,  and  sloughs  at  least  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  width  which 
are  classed  as  "inland  water"  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Smaller  lakes 
and  ponds  between  one  acre  and  hO   acres  in  size,  and  waterways  between 
120  feet  and  660  feet  in  width,  which  are  classed  as  land  area  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  also  included  as  water  areas. 
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Forest  Types 

Forest  type  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  cubic  volume  for  all 
stand  sizes  except  seedlings  and  saplings  (stand  size  h) ,    in  which  case  .r 

the  number  of  stems  axe  the  criteria. 

Pine  types:  Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stand  is 
in  pine  species.  Plurality  of  volume  or  number  of  trees  is  used 
to  determine  the  specific  type. 

Oak -pine  type:  Forests  in  which  'pO   percent  or  more  of  the  stand 
is  hardwood,  usually  upland  oaks,  but  in  which  southern  yellow 
pines  make  up  25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Oak -hickory  type 

Upland  hardwood:   Forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of 

the  stand  is  composed  of  upland  oak,  hickory,  yellow-poplar,        >/ 

maple,  gum,  and  other  hardwoods,  except  where  pines  comprise 

25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Scrub  oeik:  Upland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stand  is  composed  of  scrub  oak  species,  except  where 
pines  comprise  25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Oak-gum-cypress  type 

Lowland  hardwood:  Bottomland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  stand  is  tupelo,  blackgum,  sweetgum,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  maple,  and  associated  species,  except  where  pines  com- 
prise 25-^9  percent  of  the  stand. 

Cypress:  Bottomland  forests  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stand  is  cypress,  except  where  pines  comprise  25-^9  per- 
cent of  the  stand, 

Stand-Size  Classes 

Sawtimber ;   Stands  containing  at  least  1,500  board  feet  net  volume  per  acre, 
l/4-inch  log  rule,  in  sound,  live,  softwood  trees  9.0  inches  d.b.h,  or  lar- 
ger, or  hardwood  trees  11.0  inches  d.b.h,  or  larger.   Two  classes  of  saw- 
timber  stands  are  recognized: 

Large  sawtimber:   Stands  of  sawtimber  having  more  than  50  percfent  of 
the  net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  15.0  inches  d.b,h,  or  larger. 

Small  sawtimber:   Stands  of  sawtimber  having  50  percent  or  less  of  the 
net  board-foot  volume  in  trees  15.0  inches  d.b.h.  or  larger. 
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Poletimber:   Stands  failing  to  meet  the  minimum  sawtimber  specifications^ 
"but  at  least  10-percent  stocked  with  trees  5'.0  inches  d.b,h,  or  larger  and 
with  at  least  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  pole-size  trees. 

Seedling  and  saplings;  Stands  not  qualifying  as  sawtimber  or  poletimber 
stands,  but  having  at  least  a  10-percent  stocking  of  trees  of  commercial 
species  and  with  half  the  minimum  stocking  in  seedlings  and  saplings, 

Nonstocked  and  other  areas;   Forest  areas  not  qualifying  as  sawtimber, 
poletimber^  or  seedling  and  sapling  stands « 

Diameters 

D.b.hc  (diameter  at  breast  height):  Stem  diameter  in  inches,  outside  bark;, 
measured  at  4-l/2  feet  above  the  ground. 

Diameter  class;  All  trees  were  tallied  by  2-inch  diameter  classes,  each 
class  including  diameters  1.0  inch  below  and  Oo9  inch  above  the  stated  mid- 
point, eogo,  trees  7<»0  to  and  including  80 9  inches  are  included  in  the  8- 
inch  class o   Corresponding  limits  apply  to  other  diameter  classes. 

Timber  Quality  Classification 

Growing  Stock 

Sawtimber  trees:  Live  softwood  trees  at  least  9»0  inches  d.b.h, 
and  hardwood  trees  at  least  11<,0  inches  dobcho,  with  not  less  than 
one  merchantable  log  12  feet  long,  or  with  less  than  5O  percent  of 
the  gross  volume  of  the  tree  in  sound  sawtimber, 

Poletimber  trees;   Straight -boled  trees  between  5=0  inches  dob,h, 
and  sawtimber  size. 

Sapling-size  trees;  Trees  loO  inch  to  k„9   inches  doboho  which  will 
grow  into  poletimber  or  sawtimber  size  trees  of  sound  quality^ 

Other  Material 

Sound  cull  trees;   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  sawiogs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  species,  poor  form^,  ex- 
cessive limbiness,  or  other  sound  defect. 

Rotten  cull  trees;   Live  trees  of  all  sizes  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  sawiogs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  rotten  defect,, 

Hardwood  limbs;   The  limb  volume  of  all  hardwood  sawtimber  and  cull 
trees  to  a  minimum  diameter  of  k^O   inches  inside  bark,> 
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Species  Groups 

Yellow  pines ;  Includes  longleaf,  slash,  loblolly,  pond,  and  shortleaf 
pine. 

Other  softwoods:  Pondcypress,  baldcypress,  eastern  redcedar,  and  At- 
lantic whitecedar. 

Soft -textured  hardwoods;  Black  and  tupelo  gum,  yellow-poplar,  sweetgum, 
Cottonwood,  soft  maple,  basswood,  magnolia,  sweetbay,  and  willow. 

Hard-textured  hardwoods ;  All  of  the  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  beech,  elm, 
river  birch,  hackberry,  sycamore,  black  locust,  mulberry,  black  walnut, 
holly,  dogwood,  and  persimmon. 

Volume  Estimates 

Board-foot  volume:   The  volume  in  board  feet,  measured  by  the  Interna- 
tional  1/4- inch  rule,  exclusive  of  defect,  of  that  portion  of  sound  saw- 
timber  trees  between  the  stump  and  the  upper  limit  of  merchantability  for 
saw logs. 

Volume  in  cords :  For  sound  trees  the  volume  in  standard  cords  (including 
bark)  of  the  sound  portion  of  trees  5.0  inches  d.b.h.  and  larger,  between 
stump  and  a  minimum  top-stem  diameter  of  k.O   inches  inside  bark.   Similar 
volumes  are  given  for  cull  trees.   The  volume  in  limbs,  in  sections  four 
feet  long  and  at  least  ^i-.O  inches  in  dlajneter  inside  bark,  of  all  saw- 
timber  size  hardwoods  is  shown  separately. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet:  Same  as  volume  shown  in  cords  except  bark  is  not 
included. 

International  l/'^-inch  log  rule:  A  rule  for  estimating  the  board-foot  vol- 
ume of  4-foot  log  sections,  according  to  the  formula  V  =  .905  (0.22D2  -  0.7ID) 
The  taper  allowance  for  computing  the  volume  in  log  lengths  greater  than 
four  feet  is  O.5  inch  per  4-foot  section.  Allowance  for  saw  kerf  is  l/k   inch. 

Standard  cord:  A  stacked  pile,  4x4x8  feet,  of  round  or  split  bolts, 
estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  about  73  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood. 
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stocking 

Stocking  is  the  extent  to  which  growing  space  is  effectively  uti- 
lized by  trees.   The  number  of  stems  present  by  d.b.h,  classes  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  stocking  classification.  Areas  having  the  minimum  num- 
bers of  trees  listed  below,  either  in  a  single  diameter  class  or  pro- 
portionately in  any  combination  of  diameter  classes,  were  considered 
fully  stocked. 


D.b,h< 


Minimum  number 
trees  per  acre 


Seedlings  1,000 

2  inches  800 

k-   inches  590 

6  inches  ^00 

8  inches  2it-0 

10  inches  I55 

12  inches  II5 

Ik   inches  90 

Growth  and  Drain 


Met  growth o - -The  estimated  volume  of  net  growth  includes  growth  on  the 
present  growing  stock  plus  the  ingrowth  accrual  resulting  from  smaller 
trees  reaching  volume  size.   It  excludes  mortality,  or  loss  of  volume 
in  trees  dying  from  natural  causes.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  the 
volume  or  number  of  sound  trees o  Other  material  is  not  included. 

In  board  feet;   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  sawtimber 
volume  resulting  from  growth,  ingrowth,  and  mortality  losses. 

In  cubic  feet  or  cords:   The  change  during  the  calendar  year  in 
the  volume  of  all  sound  trees  5'»0  inches  d,b„h.  and  larger  re- 
sulting from  growth^  ingrowth,  and  mortality  losses „ 

Timber  drain. --The  volume  of  timber  drain  is  based  on  the  measurement 
and  tally  of  stumps  found  on  regular  ground  sample  plots.   Stumps  of  all 
trees  cut  during  the  past  three -year  period  were  recorded  and  the  measure- 
ments converted  into  equivalent  tree  volume.   The  average  volume  of  drain 
for  the  three-year  period  was  then  taken  as  the  annual  estimate.  Board- 
foot  drain  volumes  include  the  sawlog  portion  of  all  sawtimber-size  trees 
which  were  cut.  Drain  in  cubic  feet  or  cords  includes  the  entire  stem 
from  stump  to  4.0 -inch  top  of  all  sound  trees  5«0  inches  in  diameter  and 
larger. 
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RELIABILITY  OF  FOREST  SUEVEY  DATA 


In  general^  the  errors  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Forest  Survey 
area  and  timber  volume  estimates  arise  from  two  sources.   These  may  be 
described  as  (l)  sampling  errors  which  result  from  using  sampling  pro- 
cedures rather  than  making  a  complete  inventory  or  canvass,  and  (2)  non- 
sampling  errors  which  arise  from  human  mistakes  in  judgment,  measurement, 
recording,  or  arithmetic.  , 


In  Forest  Survey  work  a  diligent  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data.   The 
sampling  errors  are  held  to  a  specified  minimum  through  survey  design 
and  sampling  technique.   These  errors  are  the  only  measurable  errors  in-  U 

volved  in  computing  the  reliability  of  the  data.   The  non-sampling  errors  ' 

are  minimized  or  eliminated  through  training,  supervision,  field  check 
cruises,  and  complete  editing  and  machine  verification  in  compiling  the 
data. 

Forest  area.-°The  sampling  intensity  of  the  1952  survey  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  forest  acreage  in  the  Unit  with 
a  standard  error  of  ±0,9  percent.   The  probabilities  are  two  out  of  three 
that  the  estimated  forest  acreage  is  within  ±0,9  percent  of  the  actual 
acreage , 

Cubic  volume,- --The  standard  error  of  the  1952  net  cubic-foot  volume 
in  the  Unit  was  ±2,2  percent.  Here  again,  the  probabilities  are  two  out  of 
three  that  the  estimated  volume  does  not  vary  from  the  actual  volume  by  more 
than  this  percentage.   The  standard  error  of  the  volume  in  cords  was  not  com- 
puted but  it  should  be  approximately  the  same. 

Board-foot  volume. --The  standard  error  of  the  1952  estimate  of  board- 
foot  volume  in  the  Unit  was  ±2,6  percent. 

Use  of  county  data. --The  tables  showing  area  and  timber  volumes  by 
coimty  are  included  to  permit  grouping  of  the  data  in  any  desired  combina- 
tions.  The  survey  was  designed  so  that  the  number  of  sample  plots  taken  in 
each  county  would  provide  an  estimate  of  the  timber  volume  in  cubic  feet 
which  would  not  exceed  *15  percent.   The  actual  range  of  error  of  the  cubic 
volume  estimates  by  county  is  from  -fj ,h-   percent  to  +12.2  percent.   The  er- 
rors of  board-foot  volume  estimates  by  county  range  from  i8.6  percent  to 
*12,3  percent,  and  of  forest  area  from  ^1,6  percent  to  49.2  percent. 

In  spite  of  the  accuracy  limit  set  on  volume  estimates  by  county,  com- 
parison of  individual  county  statistics  may  be  subject  to  considerable  error 
and  should  be  avoided.  Grouping  the  data  for  a  number  of  counties  will  in- 
crease the  reliability  and  make  the  combined  estimates  sufficiently  accurate 
for  general  use»  For  example,  grouping  the  timber  volume  data  for  four  coun- 
ties with  errors  ranging  from  7  "to  12  percent  resulted  in  a  total  volume  es- 
timate with  only  ±5  percent  error. 
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HOW  THE  FOREST  INVENTORY  IS  MADE 


The  present  system  of  inventory  is  a  two-step  method  which  includes 
land-use  classification  of  points  on  aerial  photographs  followed  by  the 
cruising  of  ground  sample  plots.   The  county  is  the  basic  work  unit.   The 
detailed  procedure  is  as  follows: 


1.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  acreage  of 
land  in  forests  and  other  land-use  classes 
are  obtained  by  classifying  points  printed 
on  every  third  aerial  photograph  in  alter- 
nate flight  lines  within  a  county.   The  pro- 
portion of  points  falling  in  each  class  is 
used  to  estimate  the  acreage.   This  estimate 
is  later  checked  and  revised  through  the  use 
of  ground  plots . 

2.  Ground  sample  plots  are  selected  in  a 
systematic  manner  from  the  forest  land  clas- 
sifications made  in  Step  1,  using  an  interval 
which  will  provide  sufficient  plots  to  meet 
established  limits  of  error  per  billion  cubic 
feet  of  timber.   This  results  in  a  proportion- 
al sample  of  all  existing  timber  stands.   Tim- 
ber cruisers  make  a  detailed  description  and 
tally  of  the  ground  plots  to  obtain  data  on 
timber  volume,  quality,  stocking,  and  mortal- 
ity.  Samples  of  agricultural  and  other  photo 
classifications  are  also  checked  on  the  ground 
to  verify  or  adjust  the  area  estimates  based 
on  these  classifications. 

3.  Growth  estimates  are  based  on  increment 
borings  taken  proportionally  from  sample  trees 
of  various  diameters  and  species  in  each  for- 
est type  and  stand  class.   The  volume  of  tim- 
ber drain  is  computed  from  a  tally  of  the 
stumps  of  trees  cut  on  the  plots  during  a 
specified  period. 
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k.      All  field  data  are  sent  to 
Asheville  for  editing  and  are 
placed  on  punch  cards  for  ma- 
chine sorting  and  tabulation. 
Final  estimates  are  based  on 
statistical  summaries  of  the 
data. 
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